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PORTRAITS  AND  FAmiLY  CROUPS 


EiaHT  FIRST  FREMinMS— SILVER 


JIMIJ. 


Awarded  at  tlte  Great  Fairs  in  Boston^  New-York,  and  Pliiladelpl&ia, 

CAN  BE  BSEN  AT 

M.  A.  k  S.  ROOT'S  GALLERIES, 

363  Broadway,  cor.  Franklin  St.,  N.  ¥.,  &  140  Chestnut  st,  Phila. 
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Thx  MBBflBa  Root  having  yielded  to  the  many  urgent  solidtatioDS  of  their  numerous  friends  to 
establish  a  branch  of  their 

(IIIIllTII  lllEIIIIIIinFI  CillllT 

in  this  city,  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  fitting  up  an 

EiLiseAMir  gujnf E  ©if  e®®m^ 

AT 

863  BROADWAY,  €OR.  FBANIOLIRr  ST., 

where  they  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  an  their  nmnerons  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  dtiaens 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  establishment  has  acquired  for  its 
pictures,  and  the  progressive  improvements  made  in  the  art,  we  trust,  will  be  fully  sustained,  aa 
each  department  at  thb  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  skilful  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  commencement 

The  pictures  taken  at^this  establishment  are  proooimced  by  artists  and  scientific  men  uoiivalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  shade,  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Painter. 

Citizens  and  strangers  visiting  the  Chillery  can  have  their  miniatures  or  portraits  taken  in  this 
unique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Morocco  Gases,  Qold  Lockets  or  Breastpins^  Rings,  ^  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Heretofore  an  almost  insurmountaUe  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  fiunily 

likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.    The  Messrs.  Root  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an  entirely 

new  discovery  of  theirs,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  time  of  dttmg  will  not  exceed  two 

or  three  seconds  in  fair,  or  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  in  cloudy  weather. 

N.  B.— Ladies  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials^  avoiding  whites  or  light 
blues.    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  picture. 

For  GENTLXMxy. — ^A  black  or  figured  vest ;  also  figured  scarf  or  cravat,  so  that  the  bosom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

For  Children. — ^Plaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  Work.  Ringlets  add  mnch  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

The  best  hour  for  Children  is  firom  11  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.    All  others  from  8  A.  M  to  6  P.  M. 
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THE  SESSION  AND  THE  WHIG  PARTY. 


A  POLITICAL  party  is  in  difficult  circum- 
BDoea  when  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  as- 
the  responsibilities  of  office  without  ac- 
quiring, at  the  same  time,  that  without  which 
DO  office  can  be  bearable  to  an  individual, 
or  effidentlj  held  for  the  country,  the  power 
of  executing  in  government  the  principles 
to  which  it  pledged  itself  in  opposition. 
Were  the  objects  of  poHtical  organization 
msely  the  garbling  of  the  public  taxes, 
such  a  position  might  fairly  be  considered 
s  lucky  hit ;  but  as  in  this  Republic,  parties 
in  office  most  gauge  their  conduct  so  that 
it  will  bear  hostile  scrutiny,  and  deserve 
nalioiud  approval,  or  be  content  to  lose 
within  a  very  limited  time  even  the  taxes, 
such  a  position  is  one  neither  to  be  envied, 
nor  if  held,  one  which  can  result  in  anything 
hot  pc4itical  ruin  to  the  holders,  unless  their 
acta  be  dictated  by  the  maturest  wisdom, 
and  executed  with  the  boldest  statesmanship. 
Strength  is  too  often  taken  as  the  test  of 
capacity,  and  it  is  after  all  the  chief  induce- 
ment for  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The 
pMnilar  mind  is  prone  to  believe  that  in 
poutical  tactics  it  is  better  to  belong  to  a 
party  of  one,  if  he  be  a  free  combatant  in 
opposition,  than  to  belong  to  a  party,  no  mat- 
ter how  old  or  numerous,  which  is  burthened 
w^  office,  and  not  with  power.  Such 
to  a  certain  extent  is  the  position  of  the 

TOU  TIL      KO.  L      NSW  SJEUIIS8, 


present  administration ;  an  unfortunate  one 
at  best,  but  one,  too,  which  affords  a  ^reat 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superiority  of 
genius  over  numerical  force,  and  in  which  a 
statesman  with  the  capacity  of  Montesquieu, 
and  the  energy  of  Napoleon  would  revel. 
We  believe  such  an  opportunity  has  not 
heretofore  occurred  in  our  Congressionat 
annals,  and  is  impossible  under  any  form  of 
government  but  our  own.  We  may  refer 
to  the  times  when  Richelieu  held  France  in 
hand,  even  against  insurgent  nobles  and  a 
turbulent  people ;  or  to  the  later  period  when 
the  younger  Pitt  roused  all  Europe  against 
the  modem  Charlemagne,  even  when  he 
was  unable  to  command  a  small  minority  in 
his  own  Parliament ;  but  neither  illustration 
can  give  us  even  a  feint  conception  of  the 
singular  anomaly  which  has  eventuated 
through  the  simple  action  of  the  federal 
pact  Turning  our  eyes  to  Washington,  we 
behold  the  Presidential  chair  filled  by  a  man 
who  was  not  elected  to  that  position  by  the 
people,  and  yet  did  not  acquire  it  by 
his  own  act,  but  who,  by  a  decision  of 
the  merciless  Atropos,  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  office  he  holds,  or  abandon  that 
to  which  he  was  elected;  we  behold  an 
administration  seated  in  the  mansions  of 
power,  against  whom  are  in  constant  array 
the  twin  majorities  of  the  Legislature ;  we 
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behold  a  party  in  office,  which,  during  a  long 
opposition,  had  matured  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  which  is  incapable  by  its 
own  strength  of  establishing  even  one.  To 
such  an  administration,  and  such  a  party, 
but  two  courses  of  action  are  permitted — 
either  to  avow  that  their  hands  are  tied, 
and  evade  everything  but  silence  and  re^ ; 
or,  by  bold  moves,  to  start  their  principles 
one  by  one  upon  the  tribunitial  battle^ 
ground,  throw  upon  then-  opponents  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defeating  them,  and  prove  to 
the  world  at  all  events  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
force  of  antagonistic  majorities  compelled 
them  to  exist  in  office  without  converting 
the  occupation  thereof  to  the  national  good. 
By  the  former  plan,  the  present  opportunity 
will  be  most  legitimately  lost,  and  the  Whig 
party  will  have  the  advantage  of  retiring 
from  office  in  1853,  without  the  £aintest 
prospect  of  having  such  honors  thrust  upon 
them  again,  and  with  the  imputation  of 
having  succeeded,  during  a  short  four  years, 
in  effacing  from  the  pubUc  memory  every 
principle  it  had  made  its  own  during  the 
campaigns  of  a  lengthened  opposition.  By 
the  latter,  present  difficulties  will  be  used 
as  means  of  recruiting  larger  power  and 
future  success ;  and  even  should  defeat  on 
defeat  meet  us  at  every  step,  the  principles 
of  the  war  will  He  on  the  ground  it  oc- 
cupied, and  be  indestructible  mementoes  of 
consistent  policy  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

True  as  these  facts  are  with  reference  to 
all  parties,  they  are  peculiarly  applicable,  at 
the  present  time,  to  that  .^nerican  party 
which — ^by  some  such  untoward  mistake  as 
that  which  befell  Mr.  Shandy,  in  the  baptizing 
ofTristram,  his  son — ^had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ushered  into  the  world  burdened  with  the 
name  of  "  Whig."  The  principles  of  the  party 
so-called  can  only  acquire  strength  by  discus- 
sion and  education ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  all 
our  parties  which  must  rely  on  the  educated 
force  of  the  people,  and  not  upon  sectional 
differences,  or  class  interests.  Discussion  of 
its  principles  can,  therefore,  alone  increase  its 
numerical  power;  for  while  the  so-called 
"  Democratic  party  "  receives  in  every  emi- 
grant ship  a  cargo  of  recruits,  who,  pledged 
to  the  name,  will  gulp  down  any  bolus  lapped 
therein,  and  smack  their  Hps  over  it  in  ad- 
miration, the  Whig  party  must  attain  its 
recruits  by  slow  endeavor  and  assiduous 
teaching.    You  cannot  reform  a  fool — ^you 


cannot  make  a  lAan  whose  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  extends  probably  so  far  as  ^  the 
Rule  of  Three,"  deduce  principles  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  from  elaborated  figures.  The 
Whig  party,  if  it  teach  the  truth,  must  rely 
on  the  newspaper  editor,  the  book  publisher, 
the  writer,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  on 
cargoes  of  humanity.  Popular  discussion  alone 
can  therefore  preserve  it  in  power.  To  this  end 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost ;  least  of  all 
tihat  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself 
of  urging  in.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  day  after  day,  and  hour  aSPber 
hour,  its  cardinal  prindples,  and  so  driving 
tlieir  debate  through  every  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, printing  office,  porter-house,  or  family 
circle  in  the  Union.  It  is  intensely  stupia 
for  any  party  in  a  Republic,  which  is  a  Re- 
public, to  rely  on  the  de  facto  educated 
"  classes ;"  such  ^  classes  "  must  be  abolished, 
if  by  nothing  else,  then  by  time.  They  are 
wearing  away  hour  after  hour,  and  the 
young  life  of  the  country  i»  daily  issuing 
fprth,  self-wijed,  intellectual,  capable  of  ar- 
gfument,  and  inclined  to  hold  sternly  to  its 
ojpimons,  but  with  these  opinions  gathered 
from  humanitarian  pubhcations  of  the 
trashy  kind,  from  excerpts  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  clippings  of  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  defunct 
Ricardo.  No  matter  what  exigencies  may 
arise,  no  matter  how  transparent  may  be 
the  ill  effects  of  the  commercial  and  other 
systems  enacted  against  this  country  by 
"  Democratic  "  genflemen  of  the  Anglified 
genus.  Walker ;  the  Whig  party  can  never 
hope  to  establish  a  single  one  of  its  princi- 
ples, until  they  are  thoroughly  popularised. 
It  seems  almost  trite  at  the  present  day  to 
urge  truths  so  plain.  But  however  plain 
they  may  be,  if  we  examine  the  history  of 
our  time  we  will  find  that  they  are  neither 
very  much  recognized  nor  very  carefully 
acted  on.  If  there  be  any  principle  more 
than  s^  others  identified  as  Whig,  if  there 
be  any  undeniably  true,  it  is  the  prindple 
which  asserts  that  American  industry  should 
be  supported  by  Americans  in  preference  to 
any  other.  Yet  within  a  fortnight  we  have 
seen  a  society  established  in  New-York  for 
the  protection  of  British  manufactures  in  this 
country,  the  leaders  of  which  are  "  Demo- 
cratic," and  who  will  lead  and  are  leading 
the  very  artisans  whose  interests  they  have 
bartered  to  a  foreigner.  We  have  seen  for 
four  years  among  the  federal  statutes,  laws 
infficting  ad  valorem  taxes  on  actual  Ame- 
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rkan  industry,  because  it  is  American,  and 
Uws  awarding  an  ad  valorem  premium  to 
British  and  Russian  industry,  because  it  is 
British  or  Russian.     These  laws  too  were 
enacted  by  men  professing    ^  free  trade  ;^^ 
and  were  enacted  against  me  very  artisans 
who  are  their  most  faithful  followers.    We 
have  seen,  too,  laws  by  the  action  of  which 
British   speculators  have  been  enabled  to 
fltsy^  the  mill-wheels  of  our  factories,  and 
extinguish  the  furnaces  of  our  smelting- 
houses;  we  have  seen  writ  after  writ  of 
ejectment  issued  by  British  hands  against 
New-England  fiEu;tory-girls  and  Pennsylvania 
workmen ;  we  have  seen  them  driven  from 
their  shops  and  work-rooms  by  the  hand  of 
Britain,  as  nakedly  displayed  as  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  San  Juan;  and 
the  laws  under  the  protection  of  which  these 
schemes  were  effected,  were  enacted  and  are 
defended    by  that  party   which   declaims 
about  non-interference,  and  professes  eternal 
devotion   to  the  "adopted  citizens^  and 
Bunkum.     We  have  seen  markets  of  profit- 
able export  destroyed,*  and   markets    of 
minouB  import  forced  into  existence  by  the 
same  professors  of  **  enlightened  commerce," 
and  of  the  philosophic  principle  of  "  eveiy 
man£orhimsel£"  We  have  seen,  by  the  same 
hands,  the  entire  American  nation,  with  its 
variable  climate,  its  many  climates,  requiring 
for  every  degree  of  latitude  a  different  de- 
gree of  thickness  of  doth,  reducect  to  a  state 
of  complete  dependence  on  British  looms 
for  even  a  shirt  or  a  coat    We  have  seen 
the  wages  of  the  American  artisan  reduced 
or  stopped ;  we  have  seen  him  compelled  to 
snbmit  to  tiie  plunder  of  slop-employers  on 
the  London  system,  or  revolt ;  we  have  seen 
him  driven  to  b^gary  or  prison ;  and  yet  we 
have  permitted  the  artisans  so  foully  plun- 
dered to  believe  that  they  who  plundered 
them  were  "  Americans"  and  "  Democratic." 
We  have  seen  these  highly  American  and 
thoroughly  Democratic  statesmen  drive  the 
produce  of  America  into  the  hands  of  British 
anstocrata,  sending  to  their  shop  American 
sgriculturistB  with  food,  American  cotton- 
growers  with  cotton,  American  gold-diggers 
^th  gold,  to  get  them  clothes,  barring  up 
our  own  shop  doors  the  while,  and  thus  af- 
fording to  the  mainstay  of  European  tyranny 
the  power  of  loaning  million  after  million. 


♦  Vide  Beport  of  Secretary  of  lYeasury. 


raised  fix)m  American  soil,  to  devastate 
Hungary,  or  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  Ger- 
man people ;  and  we  have  permitted  the  en- 
actors of  the  laws  under  which  wrongs  so  foul 
and  universal  were  transacted,  to  represent 
themselves  to  the  "  adopted  citizens "  and 
emigrant  population,  as  the  "Friends  of 
Hungary,"  the  **  Friends  of  Ireland,"  the 
Friends  of  Universal  Freedom,  and  so  forth. 
Nay,  we  have  conversed  in  work-shops  with 
artisans,  and  out  of  doors  even  with  idle  Ame- 
rican artisans,  who  have  propounded  to  us  as 
true  and  good,  the  stereotyped  defence  of  the 
very  fialsehood  by  which  their  right  hands 
were  rendered  unproductive  of  life.  Such 
things  could  not  be,  were  any  means  taken  to 
inform  these  men  of  the  true  natiire  of  the 
delusions  practised  on  them,  and  of  the  true 
and  necessary  effects  of  those  theories  to 
which,  through  a  virtuous  love  of  democracy, 
they  have  blindly  pinned  their  faith.  In  the 
artisan  population  of  America,  largely  Ame- 
rican, largely  too  of  foreign  birth,  and  from 
the  essentials  of  their  craft  possessing  acuter 
minds,  larger  comprehension  and  a  superior 
knowledge  to  any  other  class  of  workmen, 
the  party  which  identifies  itself  with  the 
support  of  native  industry  has  resources  of 
infinite  power.  It  was  tiie  policy  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
abuse  and  despise  them  as  a  mob,  and  of 
the  later  and  present  periods  to  hoodwink 
them  with  Jesuitic  phrases  and  plausible 
generahties  taken  firom  the  English  economic 
vernacular,  and  so  use  them.  The  natural 
instinct  of  a  German  or  Irish  artisan  coming 
to  these  shores,  is  hostility  to  all  schemes 
for  the  protection  of  British  manufactures, 
whether  conceived  in  London  or  propounded 
by  an  "  Union  Safety  Committee  "  in  New- 
York.  And  all  that  is  required  to  fasten 
firmly  this  allegiance  to  American  industry, 
is  to  display  fully  to  them  that  the  party 
called  here  "Democratic"  is  precisely  the 
same  party  which,  by  plundering  their  native 
countries,  has  driven  both  to  these  shores. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  book  pub- 
lished in  these  United  States,  calculated  to 
inform  an  artisan  of  his  real  necessities  and 
those  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The 
"  free-traders,"  relying  on  blind  faith  alone, 
lead  by  blind  faith — the  supporters  of  Ame- 
rican industry  relying  on  the  educational 
developments  of  the  people,  use  no  means 
whatever  to  create  these  educational  devel- 
opments.    On  the  contrary,  the  highest 
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rostrum  in  the  land,  the  possession  of  which 
has  been  for  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
"anti-free-traders,"  has  been  permitted  by 
them  to  remain  totally  disused,  while  they 
could  have  made  it  every  day  of  the  |)ast 
and  present  session  an  engine  of  discussion, 
forcing  their  theories  and  fsicts  through 
every  publication  in  the  country,  to  the  de- 
feat of  their  adversaries,  and  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  agitators  and  disunionists  of 
every  grade  and  color.  For  two  years,  we 
say,  the  Whig  party  has  been  in  possession 
of  office — and  though  since  its  iuflEincy  it 
has  been  pledged  to  the  support  of  native 
industry  in  all  its  branches  against  all  odds, 
though  it  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
practical  success  of  its  theories,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  professions,  yet  in  that  time  (if 
we  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
Report)  not  a  single  effort  has  been  made 
in  either  House  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  unless  indeed  the  reading  of  the 
ridiculously  impertinent  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  against  it 

Let  us  hope  that  for  a  little,  at  all  events, 
the  slavery  agitation  is  at  an  end.    Two 
years  of  the  Whig  term  of  office  have  been 
already  wasted  in  considering  "  the  condi- 
tion of  the  planter-down-South  question." 
Let  some  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
official  term  of  the  present  administration 
be  disposed  of  in  considering  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  condition  of  the 
white  republicans  of  the  North  and  West, 
whose  slaves  are  their  two  hands  only,  and 
whose  property  is  being  daily  and  hourly 
spirited  away  by  the  machinations  of  "  Dem- 
ocratic statesmen,"  and  the  Syren  wiles  of 
the  arch  goddess  of  abolition  of  every  trade 
but  her  own — England.    The  principle  of 
State-rights  against  Federal  usurpation,  or 
more  properly  the  principle  of  co-equal  in- 
dependence in  each  of  all  the  States,  against 
any  attempt  made  by  one  to  use  the  federal 
authority  for  its  gain  and  the  injury  of  its 
sisters,  is  one  which,  in  our  politick  exigen- 
cies, must  for  ever  recur ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  slavery  question,  in  all  its 
aspects,  may  finally  assume  the  character  of 
a  question  connected  not  vrith  negroism,  but 
witn  white  freedom.    The  State  of  Vermont 
has  already,  by  a  declaratory  act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  right  of  habeas 
corpus  against  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 
placed  one  phase  of  it  upon   that  issue, 
nd  to  a  similar  issue  may  be  reduced  the 


question  falsely  called  of  ''  free  trade,"  but 
really  that  of  protecting  by  federal  authority 
the  trade  of  one  interest  or  section  in  another, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  whole.    Were  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  be  again  formed,  it 
would  probably  be  the  wisest  and  soundest 
Democratic  course,  to  leave  every  State  of 
the  Union  free  to  establish  its  own  custom- 
houses and  pay  for  them,  to  enact  its  own 
tariff  laws,  and  take  the  consequences,  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  depend 
for  its  resources  solely  on  direct  taxation. 
But  under  our  present  system,  the  good  of 
the  whole  can  only  be  obtained  by  compro- 
mise, by  kindly  exposition,  and  by  enacting 
those  laws  only  which  are  good  for  the 
whole,  and  not  for  an  interest.    Did  the  in- 
juries, even  under  the  present  system,  which 
result  from  the  wholesale  exportation  of  raw 
produce,  result  only  to  the  States  which  ex- 
port the  raw  produce,  other  States  would 
have  no  right  to  interfere.     Were  Carolina 
alone  injured  by  the  export  of  raw  cotton, 
or  Ohio  alone  injured  by  the  export  of  raw 
food,  the  people  of  New- York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  Massachusetts,  would  have  no  right 
to  prevent  the  exporting  States  from  politi- 
cal suicide.    But  the  fact  is,  that  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  States  have  been  made 
subservient  to  those  of  the  exporting  States^ 
so  that,  under  the  action  of  federal  authority^ 
the  amount  of  raw  exports  have  been  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of  native 
manufactures— or,  in  other  words,  the  nomi- 
nal wealth  of  the  Carolinas  has  been  increas- 
ing with  the  absolute  poverty  of  New-Eng- 
land.   That  this  result  must  follow  from  our 
present  system  the  student  of  sound  econ- 
omy, or  even  he  who  will  open  his  eyes  to 
facts,  will  at  once  see.    We  have  ourselres 
endeavored  to  simplify  these  truths  in  papers 
intended  for  the  more  general  reader ;  and 
if  anything  were  needed  to  substantiate 
them,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  policy 
which  the  British  Government  has  always 
practised,  and  to  which  it  is  as  steadily  at- 
tached at  this  day  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  that  of  breaking  down  the  manufac- 
turing energies  of  every  country  with  which 
it  has  come  into  connection,  and  reducing  it 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  grower  of  raw 
produce.     Had  the  present  tariff  been  en- 
acted by  British  hands  it  could  hardly  be 
better  devised  to  that  end.    A  premium  ia 
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given  by  arf  valorem  duties  to  the  importer 
of  British  goods  to  undervalue  the  amount 
in  value  imported  ;  and  even  taxes  are  laid 
upon  the  application  of  American  industry 
to  certain  articles  needed  in  American  man- 
a£u^re.    Were  these  "  free  trade  "  men  par- 
donably eonsistent,  one  might  be  excused  for 
credulously  believing  them ;  but  with  the 
declared  intentions  of  England  on  one  hand, 
and  the   figures  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  other,  one  cannot  doubt  but 
that  this  country  is  by  the  unseen  agency  of 
economic  laws  firmly  under  the  control  of 
England.     One  hundred  and  fifty  yeare  ago 
(AD.  1719)  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons formally  declared  "  that  the  erecting 
of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  (i.  e.  of 
Xorth  America,  now    the  United  States) 
tends  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain."     And  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  spirit  and  policy  which  dictated 
such  a  declaration  was  at  sll  changed  in  oiu- 
day,  this  present  year,  Anno  Domini  1850, 
was  not  three  days  old,  ere  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  by  direction  of  his  Government,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Clavton,  in  wliich 
he  declared,  with  reference  to  "  the  erecting 
of  iron  manufactories'*  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
**  higher  duties  in  America  (on  iron  manu- 
fiictured  in  Great  Britain)  would  produce  a 
veiy  disagreeable  effect  upon  public  opinion 
in  England."     And  that  "  public  opinion  in 
England  ^  has  been  very  agreeably  affected 
for  some  time  at  the  total  decline  of  not  only 
our  iron  but  our  cotton  and  other  manufac- 
ttties,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  pre- 
sented to  Congress.     There,  among  many 
other  examples,  we  find  these  figures,  show- 
ing the  vast  increase  in  raw  cotton  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  and  decrease  in  cotton 
manufactiires  exported  to  the  same  : — 

To  Gbeat  BarrAix. 

Cot  Wool    Cot  Man. 

1846 $27,707,717  |9,607 

1W7 86,841,266  6,765 

1848 41,925,268  28 

1849 47,444,899  2,591 

1860 48,884,453  60 

Total 1201,803,692     $19,041 

Onr  entire  export  of  manufactured  cotton 
diis  year  amounts  only  to  $23,013,762 — of 
raw  cotton  to  $296,563,066. 

Taming  then  our  eyes  to  the  fectories  of 


native  manufacture,  we  find  them  locked  up 
and  idle,  and  their  artisans  crowding  in  idle- 
ness the  purlieus  of  our  great  cities. 

So  of  iron  and  other  manufactures — we 
are  deliberately  sacrificing  our  own  popula- 
tion to  maintain  that  of  England.  And  not 
only  that,  but  we  are  daily  running  in  debt 
to  England  to  a  vast  amount — giving  her 
our  railroads  for  iron  rails,  and  our  banks, 
canals  and  public  works  for  loans  of  her  cap- 
ital to  cariy  out  this  stupendous  waste. 
Every  interest  in  the  country,  save  only  the 
raw-export  interest,  w  perishing ;  debts  are 
daily  contracting,  and  the  means  to  meet 
them  daily  decreasing,  so  that  it  requires  no 
foresight  to  prophesy  a  financial  crisis  of  no 
ordinary  character,  whenever  our  Eiu-opeau 
creditors,  by  war  or  other  causes,  may  be 
compelled  to  caU  upon  us  for  the  payment 
of  our  bonds. 

The  friends  of  native  industry  in  Congress 
should  therefore  lose  no  time  in  pressing 
these  manifold  questions  upon  the  attention 
and  discussion  of  the  country.  Their  ener- 
gies should  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the 
enactment  of  a  protective  as  a  preventive 
tariff.  Productive  tarife  are  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple and  unsound  in  theory.  They  involve 
a  denial  to  the  poor  of  luxuries,  and  the 
protection  of  the  appetites  of  the  rich  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole.  Such  duties,  therefore, 
as  may  be  altered,  should  not  be  altered  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  more  revenue,  but 
of  preventing  the  admission  of  the  article 
taxed.  Our  whole  commercial  and  mone- 
tary systems  should  be  thoroughly  examined, 
and  brought  before  the  people,  that  thus, 
though  defeated  up  to  1853,  the  supporters 
of  native  industry  may  have  thereafter  some 
chance  of  success. 

One  subject  in  particular  we  recommend 
to  anti-free-traders  in  Congress  to  begin  with ; 
the  subject  of  international  copyright.  The 
principles  upon  which  are  grounded  the 
right  of  American  literary  men  to  protec- 
tion against  the  wholesale  importation  of  the 
British  manufactured  article,  are  precisely 
those  upon  which  are  founded  the  rights  of 
all  other  American  industry  to  similar  pro- 
tection. And  as  far  as  their  interests  go, 
Hterary  men,  almost  without  an  exception, 
have  accepted  and  will  sustain  these  princi- 
ples. They  are,  besides,  the  intellectual 
rulers  of  the  people,  and  their  services  are 
requisite  to  the  creation  of  any  popular  im- 
pressions. It  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  com- 
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mence  with  them,  and  to  afford  to  their  in- 
terests that  support,  and  to  their  just  rights 
that  necessary  protection,  without  which  as  a 
class  they  must  continue  poor  and  dependent, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  cheap  publisher  of 
British  trash.  Once  Uieir  minds  have  been 
led  to  consider  the  question  of  native  indus- 
try with  reference  to  their  own  interests,  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  apply  it  to  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  spinner,  the  leather  manufac- 
turer, the  moulder  and  the  smith. 

In  an  article  like  this,  merely  prefatory 
to  the  principal  subjects  of  sessional  discus- 
sion, it  is  impossible  to  notice  every  subject 
which  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Congi-ess,  or  thoroughly  exhaust  any.  In 
connection,  however,  with  the  sustentation 
of  national  industry,  there  are  other  questions 
of  almost  equal  moment,  to  which  we  would 
direct  attention. 

1st.  It  would  be  an  irresistible  argument 
against  the  present  system,  to  produce  in 
figures  from  the  books  or  evidence  of  the 
companies  themselves,  the  amount  of  stock 
representing  the  ownership  and  profits  of 
our  railroads,  canals,  aqueducts,  harbors, 
public  buildings,  <kc.,  <fea,  now  owned  in 
England.  "  Absenteeism  "  is  the  worst  com- 
mercial evil  to  which  a  country  can  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  the  system  of  government  must 
be  vicious  and  inherently  bad  which  permits 
any  country  to  fall  under  a  system  so  ruin- 
ous to  every  industry,  and  so  perilous  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  We  beUeve 
that  at  the  present  day,  English  absenteeism 
is  drawing  from  the  produce  of  American 
industry,  an  amount  not  less  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum. 

2d.  Considering  our  ruinous  extent  of 
impoi*ted  manufactures,  and  our  equally 
ruinous  export  of  raw  produce  ;  considering 
this  yearly  drain  of  absenteeism,  and  the  im- 
mense yearly  addition  of  gold  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  and  that  of  America  in 
particular,  it  is  manifest  that  a  commercial 
and  monetary  crisis  of  no  ordinary  extent  is 
at  hand.    It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  it 


Our  system  of  banking,  based  on  notes  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  silver,  is  one  which 
before  fifty  years  must  abolish  itself;  and 
indeed  the  tune  may  not  be  so  distant  when, 
to  compel  a  man  to  buy  gold  with  his  indus- 
try, and  then  to  buy  his  dinner  with  the 
gold,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  antiquated 
folly.  The  currency  of  the  country  should 
be  based  on  the  national  industry  alone, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  niore  evanes- 
cent and  more  variable  standard.  Gold  and 
all  other  metals  should  be  thrown  into  the 
market,  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  their  real 
value  for  use  or  export,  and  not  kept  screwed 
up  to  a  congressional  value,  in  a  state  un- 
productive to  all  but  the  bill-broker  and  the 
sweater  of  coin.  We  urge  upon  our  finan- 
ciers  the  necessity  of  looking  to  this  subject 
at  an  early  period ;  for  in  the  uncertain  state 
of  our  creditors  in  Europe,  with  the  fallings 
manufactures  and  increasing  poverty  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  prophesying  when  the 
national  industry  may  be  dnven  into  stiU 
greater  difficulties,  and  the  very  existence  of 
me  industrial  classes  imperilled. 

dd.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  such  roads  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  coast 
as  may  be  adjudged  best  for  the  general 
good.  Three  plans  have  been  proposed — the 
inter-oceanic  canal,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benton^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  Asa  Whitney.  The  first 
and  the  last  have  our  entire  approval. 

4th.  The  pubho  lands  have  been  so  fear-^ 
fidly  plundered  from  the  people,  that  we 
fear  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  any 
which  may  remain  unsold  or  unbartered* 
Reserving  such  as  may  be  needed  for  public 
improvement,  let  the  rest,  at  all  events,  be 
made  free  to  actual  settlers. 

We  trust  the  members  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Congress  will  urge  these  topics  on  the 
public  ear.  When  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  people,  the  party 
which  sustains  them  wiU  rule  the  United 
States. 
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CAVETO  REDPUBLICJE  PARRICIDAa 

BT  RUFU6  HBNRT  BACON. 

Whsn  fielon  hands  disturb  the  public  good. 

Then,  if  the  State  be  strong,  the  wrong  is  crashed. 
And  mmnderous  discord  into  peace  is  hushed; 
But  if  the  State  be  w«ak,  and  what  it  would 
Do,  it  dare  not  do,  then  the  savage  brood 

Of  hungry  hounds,  with  early  triumph  flushed. 
Speed  to  new  crimes,  and  seize  their  gory  food. 
Insatiate  now,  not  having  been  withstood  1 

Be  warned  in  time,  my  country  1    Pirate  knaves 
Are  swarming  in  thy  midst  1    Thfk  banner  waves 
Dusky  and  foul ;  yet  blazoned  with  a  Ue, 
To  foil  suspicion.    Ah,  the  day  ia  ni^ 
If  now  false  slumber  seals  thy  watchful  eye. 
When  patriots  dead  will  shudder  in  their  graves! 


POLITICAL  MOTIVES  FOR  1851-2. 


hf  the  December  numW  we  gave  our 
readers  an  illustration  of  the  frightful  car 
lamities  brought  upon  a  nation  by  placing 
her  in  a  relation  of  free  trade  and  recipro- 
city with  England,  whose  enormous  manu- 
fectoring  monopoly,  with  open  jaws,  sucks 
in  and  devours  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Ireland,  and  is  &st  reducing  that  country 
to  a  desert  We  have  shown,  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  McOuUoch  and  others,  that  the 
periods  of  famine  in  that  country  are  ex- 
actly the  periods  of  largest  commercial 
intecooarse  with  England.  We  have  sliown 
also,  that  if  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
taken  to  be  eight  millions,  that  country 
produoes  food  enough  to  keep  thrice  that 
number  of  persons  from  amolute  starva- 
tion ;  that  the  surpltta  of  Irish  food,  to- 
gether with  a  small  portion  of  that  of 
North  America,  of  France,  aud  the  countries 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  feed  the 
entire  maaa  of  English  operatives  and 
idlers,  not  one  half  of  the  fourteen  millions 
of  England  being  supported  by  their  own 
flolL  The  horrible  calamities  suffered  by 
Ireland — cleaving  four  millions  of  her  people 
at  the  mercy  of  a  potato  crop,  which  failing, 
tbej  were  reduced  to  beggary  and  starvation— 


have  been  traced,  not  by  a  train  of  argument, 
but  by  the  mere  co-statement  of  admitted 
facts,  to  the  operation  of  English  monopoly 
legislation,  under  the  lying  designations  of 
free  trade  and  reciprocity  between  friendly 
nation!^.  This  "  friendly  "  relationship  resem- 
bles the  friendly  protection  extended  by  £^  boa- 
constrictor  to  the  creature  it  devours.  The 
process  of  charming,  slavering,  and  swal- 
lowing, by  "  friendly  "  intercourse,  by  a  com- 
mon ''Uterature"  and  freedom  of  intercourse, 
bears  a  truly  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
operations  of  the  great  snake  upon  the  bird. 
Ireland  has  been  fairly  swallowed,  is  under- 
going the  macerative  process  prior  to  final  di- 
gestion ;  her  crushed  figure,  buried  in  the  belly 
of  the  monster,  raises  a  protuberance,  just 
large  enough  to  remind  us  of  her  existence ; 
and  the  late  Irish  rebellions; — strong  convul- 
sive kicks  and  twitches  of  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  entombed  creature — serve  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  still  suffering  the  silent  agonies 
of  dissolution. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  we  ought  not 
to  charge  the  English  Tree  Trade  Ministry 
with  the  guilt  of  wholesale  homicide;  that 
the  deaths  of  the  four  or  five  millions  of 
miserable  wretches  who  have  perished  gradu^ 
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ally,  or  are  about  to  perish,  of  hunger  in 
Ireland,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  English 
rulers.  That  the  crimes  of  men  are  meas- 
ured by  their  knowledge :  that  we  must  not 
beheve  an  English  minister  would  willingly 
and  deliberately  destroy  a  million  of  wretches 
by  famine.  Finally,  that  the  calamities  of  na- 
tions come  rather  by  the  ignorance  and  imbe- 
cility, than  by  the  mahce  of  men  in  power. 
Were  the  afl^irs  of  England  to  fall  sud- 
denly into  confusion,  and  her  manufactures 
cease,  say  our  objectors,  her  own  people 
would  die  for  want  of  food,  but  their  deaths 
could  not  be  charged  upon  the  malice  of  her 
ministry  for  the  last  fifty  years,  but  only  on 
their  want  of  foresight,  and  general  bad 
management  That  political  stupidity  and 
prejudice  have  perhaps  killed  more  human 
beings  than  even  the  sabres  of  Genghis 
Elhan  or  the  bullets  of  Napoleon  have  put 
to  death.  That  a  good-natured,  wrong- 
headed  fool  in  power  can  do  more  harm, 
generally,  and  cause  the  deaths  of  a  greater 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  than 
the  cruellest  tyrant.  Arguments  which  de- 
mand a  serious  consideration  and  a  deliber- 
ate reply,  and  which  in  good  time  will  receive 
both,  we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  English 
rulers  are  merely  representative ;  that  they 
go  into  power  with  instructions,  and  are 
bound  to  maintain  a  certain  system,  or 
they  go  out.  Reform  comes  from  the 
people  if  it  comes  at  all,  and  not  in  any  in- 
stance from  the  rulers,  unless  in  rare  cases, 
when  ministers  happen  to  be  at  once  heroes 
and  statesmen. 

"  Where  then,"  continues  our  temperate 
and  discreet  objector,  "will  you  lay  the 
blame  of  this  awful  calamity,  and  of  all 
similar  calamities  greater  or  less,  impend- 
ing over  nations  who  hold  open  and  un- 
guarded intercourse  with  England?"  In 
reply,  many  answers  occur  to  us.  We  may 
lay  it  if  we  please  upon  Providence,  and 
suggest  as  a  remedy  dsLys  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  But  as  the  God  of  Israel  favors 
only  those  who  act  and  think  while  they 
pray,  it  is  needful  to  admit  that  the  consola- 
tion of  our  answer  is  but  trifling. 

Fate  is  a  convenient  and  broad-shouldered 
recipient  of  all  blame.  We  may  lay  the  fault 
upon  fate  if  we  are  so  inclined,  were  it  not 
that  in  our  next  sentence  we  may  be  fated 
"*"  lav  it  somewhere  else,  and  impose  the 


blame  of  our  own  miseries,  and  of  Ireland, 
and  all  other  countries  exhausted  by  what 
has  been  styled  the  "  power  of  suction  ^ 
of  the  English  monopolizers,  by  which 
they  draw  away  the  wealth  of  other  na- 
tions and  convert  it  into  ships  of  war  and 
other  appurtenances  of  monarchy,  upon  the 
folly,  ignorance,  and  selfishn^s  of  the  people 
of  England  themselv^  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  grasping  ambition  and  avarice  of  their 
rulers  on  the  other. 

Let  us  never  forget,  however,  that  in  the 
afi^rs  of  this  world  there  is  a  strict  account 
kept  by  Nature,  the  prime  minister  and 
financier  of  the  Most  High.  England,  as  a 
nation,  has  not  profited  by  the  mischief 
her  commercial  ministries  have  inflicted  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind*  The  conservatives 
of  England  stand  ready  to  prove,  by  strict 
computation,  that  if  the  entire  property 
of  the  country  were  equally  divided  amon^ 
its  population,  each  man  would  still  be 
a  very  poor  man,  and  would  not  realize 
enough  therefrom  to  hve  with  decency  and 
comfort  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  too, 
about  the  self-dependence  of  England,  when 
it  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  as  shown  in  our 
December  number,  that  were  an  impassable 
hedge  built  about  her,  one  half  of  her  people 
must  perish  of  hunger  within  a  year. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance  before 
the  world  at  this  period,  and  which  men  of 
all  parties  must  entertain  ahke,  is  doubtless, 
whether  the  present  goveniing  powers  of 
England  shall  be  suffered  to  go  on  in  the 
line  of  ruin  which  they  have  marked  out  for 
us  and  for  herself;  whether  we  will  permit 
them  to  enlarge  and  fortify  a  monopoly  by 
which  they  keep  several  millions  of  their  own 
people  in  danger  of  famine,  and  by  which  they 
exhaust  the  resources  of  every  nation  with 
which  they  have  had  the  art  or  the  fortune  to 
establish  relations  of  unprotected  commerce. 
Of  all  people,  (next  to  those  of  Ireland,)  we 
of  the  United  States  are  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  reply  that  shall  be  given  to 
this  momentous  question,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
that  has  ever  yet  come  up. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
alone  able  to  answer  it  effectually.  If  we 
value  our  own  country  we  must  answer  it ; 
if  France,  or  Germany,  or  Ireland,  then,  for 
their  sakes,  we  must  answer  it.  Nothing 
in  our  own,  or  in  the  world's  service,  can 
however   be  done  while  we  continue  the 
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odkms  oontroversy  iihat  has  so  long  cursed 
and  stupefied  us.  Men  are  crazed  with  ab- 
Bknctioiis,  and  seem  to  have  lost  all  taste  for 
realities.  The  confusion  of  party  that  is 
said  to  prevail  at  the  present  moment,  (we 
need  not  say  crisiSy  every  instant  of  our  polit- 
ical existence  being  a  crisis,  if  some  are  to 
be  trusted,)  is  occasioned  by  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  people,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  them,  will  continue  to  &vor  those 
agitators  who  advise  open  disobedience  to 
the  laws,  or  their  effectual  evasion  by  illegal 
methods.  Now,  without  opening  me  ques- 
ti<m,  whether  the  method  advised  by  Con- 
gress for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  is 
^fOQ^hly  the  best  and  most  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  our  fundamental  laws ;  it  is, 
neverthelesB,  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  the  Union,  that  the  law  as 
it  stands  should  be  obeyed  while  it  stands, 
and  if  its  application  is  to  be  evaded,  that 
the  evasion  be  thoroughly  constitutional  and 
legaL  We  b^  to  remind  those  who  nullify 
it  on  the  plea  of  its  supposed  unconstitu- 
tionality, that  they  are  themselves  much 
jnore  unconstitutional  in  their  use  of  an 
illegal  remedy.  While  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  still  by  comparison  a 
yotmg  orator  in  the  Senate,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  attempted  to  nullify  the 
rerenne  laws,  because  they  seemed  to  them 
to  be  very  unconstitutional.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  wiU  do  well  to  reooUect  with 
what  a  fine  legal  and  moral  enthusiasm  they 
hailed  the  successful  enforcement  of  those 
lavs,  so  offensive  to  their  Southern  feUow- 
cituens.  South  Carolinians  insisted  at  that 
time  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  was 
infiinged  by  the  execution  of  the  tariff — ^that 
it  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
States,  which  are  by  all  men  held  sacred — 
Union  or  no  UnioiL  But  South  Carolinians 
have  had  a  fine  revenge  upon  their  Northern 
ftienda,  and  can  throw  back  the  charge  of 
anlHfiaition  upon  certain  citizens  of  Massa- 
diiBetts,  who  are  engaged  in  agitating  diso- 
bedience. 

No  nation  had  ever  a  body  of  laws  that 
were  satis&ctory  to  all  alike.  Unconstitu- 
tioDaUty,  inhumanity,  violation  of  rights, 
cm  be  charged  by  remote  construction,  in 
tome  of  their  effects,  upon  almost  every  law, 
ind  indeed  have  been  so  charged.  The  Con- 
stitiition,  like  Holy  Writ,  has  its  sects ;  its 
High  Church,  its  Low  Church,  its  heretics 
sod  its  martyrs.    To  recall  but  one  example, 


Calhoun  argued  that  Congress  had  no  power 
of  legislation  over  the  territories,  and  was 
then  extremely  indignant  with  the  people 
of  California  because  they  did  not  wait  for 
the  legislative  action  of  Congress.  Now, 
the  people  of  California  merely  illustrated 
the  mndamental  position  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  State  sovereignty. 

Other  Senators  from  the  South,  equally 
warm  in  the  defence  of  fundamental  populiur 
rights,  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  line  on 
either  side  of  which  it  should  be  lawful  or 
unlawful,  hy  act  of  Congress^  to  own  slaves. 
These  profound  legislators  argued,  never- 
theless, violently  against  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  over  the  territories. 

All  tilings  considered,  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  the  final  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  without  pro-slavery  or  anti- 
slavery  proviso,  have  gained  a  great  victory 
for  their  darling  and  essential  principle  of 
State  sovereignties, — and  the  North  will,  in 
good  time,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
Siat  too.  It  would  be  childish  to  quarrel 
with  the  North  about  territories  after  such 
an  admission. 

Equally  injudicious  would  it  be  for  South- 
erners to  engage  in  scandalous  experiments 
upon  the  temper  of  the  Northern  people,  by 
sending  persons  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves, 
not  for  their  value,  but  for  that  avowed  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  very  popular  and  plausible 
excuse  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
they  understood  a  hostile  intention  in  those 
persons  who  came  into  their  State  in  search 
of  fugitive  slaves.  If  the  reclamation  was 
undertaken  merely  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
people,  to  be  made  afterward  a  topic  of  jest 
among  Southerners,  the  result  was  natural, 
and  should  have  been  expected.  In  South 
Carolina  itself,  were  Northern  men  to  enter 
that  State  armed  for  the  recovery  of  free 
negroes  confined  there  as  aliens,  the  same 
conduct  might  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  South  Carolina. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  an  envoy  to  South  Carolina 
to  test  the  laws  of  that  State  in  regard  to 
free  blacks,  confined  for  entering  Charleston, 
and  who  were  also  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
The  envoy  was  ordered  to  depart  in  peril  of 
his  life,  though  he  came  there  only  for  the 
trial  of  a  legal  remedy. 

Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  or 
rather  a  certain  irritable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States,  the  free  blacks,  and 
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the  innooent  admiiere  of  English  free-trade 
lecturers,  and  female  orators  of  one,  and  the 
gallant  disunionists  of  the  other,  have  over- 
stepped a  little  the  line  of  courtesy,  and 
of  the  Constitution.  The  body  of  sensible 
and  discreet  citizens  of  the  South  and  North 
are  not  involved  in  this  reproach.  Because 
a  few  are  refractory,  the  country  is  not 
thereby  wholly  shattered,  but  still  retains 
some  little  faith  in  the  ^'  great  experiment,'^ 
as  it  is  naively  called,  of  constitutional  re- 
publican government — that  is  to  say,  a 
government  by  the  discretion,  common 
sense,  and  broOierly  feeling  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  our- 
selves  of  the  poUcy  puisued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  in  their  attempts  to  appro- 
priate the  profits  of  all  employments,  raising 
up  among  ourselves  two  destructive  factions, 
between  whom  there  is  no  choice  of  evils, 
but  whose  hostility  to  each  other  is  embit- 
tered and  intensified  by  a  rivalship  in  the 
frtvor  and  protection  of  a  Power  whose 
purposes  they  serve,  we  arrive  involuntarily 
at  the  conclusion  that  opposition  to  the 
commercial  and  diplomatic  policy  of  the  min- 
istry of  England,  and  to  the  influence  by 
which  they  endanger  our  Union,  impede  our 
industrial  progress,  and  stifle  every  sentiment 
of  nationality,  has  become  the  leading  poUti- 


cal  motive  of  the  pxesent  time.  The  moat 
careful  and  extended  inquiry  serves  only 
to  show,  thatj  in  every  particular,  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  England  results  of  necessity 
in  our  own  disgrace  and  impoverishment. 
Our  free  spirit,  Sie  nationality  and  the  just 
and  natural  jealousy  of  the  people — all  those 
masculine  traits  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  servile  masses  of  Europe,  demand  an 
open  and  manly  opposition. 

The  most  poweiful  means  of  deception 
used  to  stifle  this  antagonism  is  doubtlesB 
the  abuse  of  significant  names.  Every  for- 
eigner who  lands  upon  the  shores  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  unless  he  be  an 
agent  of  despotism,  inquires  for  the  party  of 
the  people,  and  is  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  ranks  of  "  democracy  and  Jree  trade." 
The  name  of  Democrat  and  free-trader  in 
America,  like  the  name  of  Whig  in  Eng- 
land, carries  a  body  of  well-meaning  people 
within  the  pale  of  a  party  hostile  and  hate- 
ful to  republicanism,  and  whose  entire  policy, 
at  this  day,  is  to  make  a  few  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  wealthy  agents  in  America, 
India,  Ireland,  and  China,  Uie  sole  managers 
of  the  world's  business,  and  in  very  truth  the 
masters  of  men. 

Out  of  the  dull  ignorance  of  the  people, 
flow  a  thousand  misdiiefe : — 


Out  or  palsb  ahd 
lanoRAiiT  DEMOGBACT 

COMB 


i 

I  f  Unprotected  iiidiuti7r-4he  people  gradnaUjdepreaMd. 
SKLnsHiiBiB.  I  s  I>i8union  and  clTil  war. 

&  i.  Monopoly— foreign  and  domeetlc 

I  r  National  poltroonery. 
SaBTiLMM.      ^  <  AbolitionlBin. 

-^  t  Dread  of  foreign  opinion^— respect  for  foreign  adTiee. 

4 


The  above  we  hold  to  be  the  poUtical  motives  of  1850. 


r  BimRPKisB. 


OOT  or  BKLIOSTBNBD  AND 

I.1BBBAL  DEMOCRACY 

COMB 


.  Bold  Natiohautt. 


{National  achieyement  in  eyery  art. 
Union  and  internal  peace. 
Distribution  of  wealth,— uniTortal  employment. 


I  r  National   gloiy,— respect  and  confidence  of  neighboring 
I     States. 

J  State  rights  inviolatey— power  of  thesorereigntleB  augmented. 
I  Contempt  of  foreign  opinion^— our  own  example  reacting 
[    upon  other  nations. 


Would  to  Heaven  we  dared  say,  that  in 
the  year  1852,  the  motives  of  enlightened 
democracy  will  actuate  a  majority  of  the 
people ;  but  we  dare  not  hope  for  so  much. 
The  flood  of  foreign  opinion  that,  for  the 
last  few  years  has  deluged  the  land,  seems 


to  have  effectually  and  hopelessly  corrupted 


us, 


It  has  even  become  a  question  of  much 
speculative  interest  with  some  far-looking  per- 
sons, whether  the  tide  of  popular  sentiments 
created  by  foreign  and  uncongenial  influenoe 
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will  not  finally  extinguish  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  their  own  institutions :  a  moneyed 
ariatocncy  created  by  alliance  with  foreigners, 
through  an  open  and  unrestricted  commerce, 
it  k  8«d,  must  inevitably  corrupt  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  and  introduce  elements  of 
ooofosion  which  must  finally  break  up  the 
oommon  grounds  of  union. 

At  this  Tcry  moment,  this  powerful  and 
almost  irresistible  influence  of  a  purely 
ibfeign  Hterature,  and  foreign  trade,  has  the 
effect  to  produce  a  complete  paralysis  of 
parties.  The  grand  national  division  of  the 
American  democnuy,  named  Whig,  cannot 
set  out  its  full  intentions,  so  completely 
paralyzed  is  it  by  the  touch  of  England.    It 


is  compelled  to  lie  inactive  and  yield  an 
unhoped  victory  to  its  antagonists. 

This  paralysis  of  a  great  democracy  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  phase  of 
national  politics  since  the  Revolution.  The 
industrial  classes  of  the  people  cannot  en- 
gage in  any  new  enterprise  because  it  may 
be  displeasing  to  the  present  English  Govern- 
ment, and  because  the  idea  that  any  other 
people  beside  the  English  should  supply 
themselves  with  clothes,  books,  and  utensila 
of  their  own  making,  is  pronounced  by  travel- 
ling English  gentlemen  to  be  a  humbug, 
and  a  proof  of  ignorance.  This  state  of 
things  may  perhaps  be  better  comprehended 
by  me  reader  in  a  tabular  form. 


AMERIOAN  NATIONAL  IDEAa 


NATIONAL  aBNTIllIXNTB. 


oniaovs  of  fokkion  febs  tradkrh. 


Tbal  the  Unkio  wiU  oontinae.    ...«       ...... 

Ttai  If  Qoarehy  win  profit  by  Its  dissolution.        ...... 

Ttwt  the  Sooth  win  find  its  advantage  in  a  close  commercial  alliance  with 
the  Weai  and  North.  

That  the  general  imperial  gOTemment  ought  not  to  abolish  slaTory,  in  a 
Slate  or  teRitory. 

Tbfll  the  abolition  ofslBTery  will  place  the  Bonthem  States,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  eolton  lands  acquired,  or  in  process  of  acquisition  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  Soathem  part  of  this  continent,  on  an  equality. 

thai  the  American  people  hare  any  nationality,  or  policy.         ... 

Ihat  foieign  opinion  ought  to  goyem  America.        ...... 

That  Amerin  win  benefit  by  such  goremment. 

That  the  coounercial  proeperitr  of  America  will  finally  prove  to  be  that  of 
fbreigners  alone,  and  not  or  the  American  people.    -       -       .       -       . 

That  American  wealth  ought  to  flow  over  into  foreign  hands.    ... 

That  free  trade  ia  benefldal  to  English,  American,  and  Irish  oorn-growers. 

That  Exeter  Hall,  agitathig  flree  trade  and  abolition  in  the  same  breath,  is  the 
greet  sofltainer  of  British  manufhcluree.     ....... 

That  modera  RepubUes  can  have  any  literary  or  philosophical  talent. 

That  they  deqtise  themselves.  ......... 

Thsl  they  will  ever  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect  by  the  other 
first  elasB  powen  ot  the  earth. -• 

That  diey  win  ever  develop  a  distinct  national  opinion  and  polity. 

Thst  Uaey  are  a  dviiiied  people. 

Thsft  they  heve  an^  men  amonff  them  who  have  a  true  national  pride,  that 

■eeda  no  foatermg  from  foreign  travelling  eulogists.     -       .       -       • 
That  they  hove  moral  courage.  ......... 

Whether  the  Ameriean  democratic  governments  are  not  in  fhct  serviceable 
tools  of  En^iah  Whigs. 

WheOier  a  shnwd  diplomatist  cannot  twist  an  American  politician  into  any 
■faape  It  pleases  hun. .      .      .  ' 


the  repnbUcan  rule  of  non-interference  may  not  be  made  a  pretext 
^  Great  Bnlain  to  work  her  soveralgn  pleasure  with  the  weaker  nations 
of  the  eoDtinoit.         ........... 


A  certainty. 

A  huwthvg, 

A  eongtitntional  humbug^, 
{Exeter  Hall  and  Houn  of 
fuotedjbr  fAi*. ) 


A  certainty. 
A  humbug, 
A  certainty. 
AJLr»t<l4u»  kwmhug,, 

A  certainty. 

A  supreme  necessity. 

AfirsKlatt  huuibug* 

A  divine  fact. 
A  question. 
A  certainty. 

A  doubt. 

A  sublime  humbug, 
A  prize  question  for  the  next  Cam- 
bridge graduates. 

A  droll  absurdity. 

To  be  answered  by  their  Ambassadon. 

The  lees  said  the  better. 

{UtveMlgatttn  ewf^rattd.) 

To  be  tested  by  the  event. 


A  question  to  be  whispered  about, 
and  replied  to  by  winks  and  nods. 


To  this  hat,  an  hundred  others  might  be 
added,  but  those  gjven  will  serve  to  illustrate 
tbti  spirit  of  that  foreign  opinion  which 
paralyzes  parties  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more 
povierfttllj  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
fordign  opinion  on  this  oontinent,  through 


the  opening  of  unrestricted  intercourse, 
commercial  and  literary,  than  the  passivity 
and  inaction  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
Central  America.  The  &ct  that  no  popidar 
movements  have  been  made  in  that  matter, 
discovers  to  our  waking  senses  with  what  a 
millstone  our  necks  are  endrcled.    On  tho 
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democracy  of  America  we  are  compelled 
to  throw  the  blame  of  an  inactivity,  and  a 
xsniel  indifference,  as  unnatural  and  unconge- 
nial as  it  is  miscbievous. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  neither 
our  clothes  nor  our  opinions  came  to  us 
£rom  abroad;  that,  in  a  word,  we  were 
thoroughly  independent  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  could  not  only  supply  ourselres, 
but  all  the  world,  with  the  luxuries  and 
necessities  of  life.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Abolition  party  of  New-England  did 
not  exist,  or  did  not  look  to  foreign  lec- 
turers to  propagate  their  doctrines,  and  that 
Southern  slaveholders,  those  champions  pf 
the  rights  of  individual  States,  those  testy 
guardians  of  sovereignties,  did  not  look  to 
a  foreign  power  to  sustain  their  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union.  With  what  a  shout 
of  execration  would  they  have  received 
the  news  of  the  seizure  of  ^^  naval  station  of 
Rotan,  midway  between  New-Orleans  and 
the  Isthmus,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  British  protectorate  in  Central  America, 
and  over  the  Isthmus  State  of  Costa  Rica  I 
With  what  a  violent  military  enthusiasm 
would  not  the  entire  martial  population  of 
the  South  and  West  be  affected  I  News- 
papers would  teem  with  exhortations  to  the 
Oovemment,  petitions  would  flow  in  upon 
Congress,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teers would  register  their  names  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  the 


strength  of  the  navy  would  be  trebled,  the 
troops  would  furbish  up  their  bayonets — ^th« 
people  would  throng  the  parks  and  market 
places  to  hear  military  orations — ^the  in- 
truding foreign  power  would  be  notified, 
that,  as  the  American  Union  was  originally 
founded  upon  a  compact  of  many  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  and  existed  solely  by 
the  continued  recognition  of  State  individu- 
alities and  liberties, — ^according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  compact  or  no  compact, — ^it 
felt  itself  bound  to  enforce  that  law  upon 
this  continent,  as  it  hoped  for  salvation, 
and  desired  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  world ;  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
without  any  fJEyrther  examination  of  treaties, 
it  was  decidedly  the  best  policy,  and  the 
safest  for  both  parties,  that  the  free  States  of 
the  North  American  Continent  should  not  be 
seized  upon  by  foreigners ;  and  that,  too,  with 
the  highest  consideration  and  esteem,  and 
at  your  earliest  convenience, — phrases  at  once 
diplomatic  and  business-like.  But  these, 
alas  !  are  the  sentiments  of  "76,  and  in  days 
of  railroads  laid  with  foreign  iron,  and 
laws  based  on  foreign  opinion,  they  fall  flat 
and  tame  upon  the  ears  of  an  enlightened 
Democracy.  American  honor  has  grown 
gray,  and  fives  retired,  while  American  shame 
builds  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  with  his  merchant  navies  wafts  away  to 
England  the  profits  and  the  honor  of  th« 
people. 


SONNET, 


AMBITIOUS  TO  FILL  A  BLANK  IN  THS  WHIG  RBVIBW. 


People  talk  Sentiment)  but  do  they  live  itf 
The  lips  are  echoes  of  the  mocking  heart, 
And  that  false  subtlety  which  takes  its  start 
From  its  dark  chambcors^thej  are  first  to  give  it 
Oh,  our  two  natures — ^they  are  rank  deceivers, 
The  inward  Counsellor,  the  outward  Act-f- 
The  gilded  Sentiment,  the  iron  Fact^ 
Befooling  all  but  practised  unbelievers. 
True  wisdom  this — doubt  the  fair  words  of  men, 
Hear  promises,  advice,  with  cautious  ears ; 
Being  deceived,  be  not  deceived  again, 
And  watch  the  deep  monitions  of  your  fears. 
So  shall  Success,  that  well-fed  imp,  abide 
Through  an  obsequious  world,  attendant  at  your  side. 


^  Kennedy^ 
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.IN  P.  KENNEDY. 


■  imedy,  in 

i{.acity,  have 

oiision  for  an 

i^t  content  our- 

nting  a  few  scat- 

n  the  present  want 


.!•». 


!•  r  emigrated  from  the 

.  A  settled  in  Baltimore, 

M\  active  and  prosperous 

.  iiriod  a  daughter  of  Philip 

l»erkley  County,  Virginia. 

•  :i<m  there  were  four  sons,  of 

u  :i>  the  oldest.    He  was  bom  in 

,  Joth  of  October,  1795,  and  was 

.  at  the  Baltimore  College,  where  he 

.wuatedinl812. 

I  •>  1 4  he  sensed  as  a  volunteer — a  pri- 

« tidier  in,  the  ranks  at  the  battles  of 

^.fD&boig  and  North  Point 

III  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  Balti- 

r:  re  bar,  and  began  a  suooessful  practice  in 

Uut  city. 

In  1818  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  highly 
icGomplished  (iriend,  Peter  Hofl^an  Cruse, 
paULahed  in  Baltimore  a  little  work  in  2 
vulomes,  called  Ha  Red  Book.  It  appeared 
in  Qttmbeia,at  intervabof  about  a  fortnight, 
and  waa  of  a  playful,  satirical  character. 
The  book,  though  of  an  ephemeral  nature, 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

In  1820  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  dty  of  Baltimore,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1821  and  1822. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Kennedy  first  became  an 
»xtlH>r,  publishing  SwcUhw  Bam  in  the 
ooone  c€  that  year.  This  book  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  picture  of  the  manners, 
eostoma,  and  peculiarities  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. The  narrative  was  pleasantly  drawn 
op,  and  obtained  for  the  young  author  a 
pti^ii^  reputation.  Leaving  out  of  view 
Lr  the  present  his  politicai  occupations  in 
the  interval  sncoeeding,  we  will  proceed  to 
enamoate  his  productions. 


In  1832,  he  published  JBorse  Shoe  Bobitif 
son^  the  first  idea  of  which  he  received  from 
an  accidental  acquaintance  with  the  hero  of 
it,  whom  he  met  in  the  Pendleton  District 
of  South  Carolina  in  1818,  and  from  whom 
he  received  some  interesting  particulars  of  his 
own  participation  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  were  faithfully  introduced  into 
the  story.  This  work  of  fiction  was  perhaps  as 
extensively  read  as  any  one  produced  among 
us,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  Mr, 
Cooper's. 

In  1838,  he  produced  Bob  of  the  Bowl^ 
a  story  intended  to  illustrate  some  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  Maryland.  In 
particular  the  wild,  reckless  character  and 
stem  and  bloody  career  of  the  Buccaneers 
of  the  Gulf—"  The  Brothers  of  the  Bloody 
Coast" — ^was  vividly  set  forth  in  this  fiction,, 
one  of  their  leaders  with  hia  piratical  crew 
being  introduced  as  cruising  along  the  shores 
of  Maryland. 

In  1840,  he  wrote  and  published  Quod' 
libety  a  poUlical  satire  written  during  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  that  year,  and  hav- 
ing special  reference  to  the  scenes  and  topics 
of  that  contest. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  besides  these  more  extended 
writings,  has  delivered  many  public  addressea 
upon  invitations  from  various  societies; 
among  them. 

In  1834,  One  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Maryland. 
^  1836,  A  discourse  on  the  Life  and  Char* 
acter  of  William  Wirt ;  deliv- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  Bal- 
timore Bar. 

The  Annual  Address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  New- 
York. 

Address  before  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland ;  in  which 
he  had  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor  of  History. 


u 


u 
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In  1835,  Address  delivered  at  the  oonse- 
cration  of  Green  Mount  Ceme- 
tery, near  Baltimore. 
^      ^     Sundry  Lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects. 
*^  1845,  Address  before  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Geo.  Calvert 
Mr.  Kennedy's  life  may  be  regarded  in  a 
two-fold  aspect — ^his  labors  as  an  author  and 
his  career  as  a  statesman  being  diverse  but 
inseparable.    The  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  his  election  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in   1820,  when  25 
years  of  age,  four  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  two  years  after  his  debut  as  an 
author.    Re-elected  in  1821,  and  again  in 
1823,  he  was  the  following  year  appointed 
by  President  Monroe  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  Chili;  which  appointment  he  resigned 
before  the  mission  was  ready  to  sail. 

En>ousing  the  side  of  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  while  continuing  to  reside  in 
the  strongly  Jacksonian  dty  of  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  now  virtually  shut  out 
from  public  life  for  years.  But  his  interest 
in  public  aSairs  was  undiminished,  and  his 
activity  in  support  of  his  cherished  princi- 
ples unimpaired.  In  1830  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Cambreleng's  Re- 
port on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  ably 
controverting  the  Anti-Protective  fallacies  of 
that  Report.  The  next  year  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Baltimore  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Friends  of  Manufacturing  Indus- 
try, which  met  in  New-York,  late  in  the 
autumn,  by  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
Committee  to  draft  an  Add^ss  in  defence 
and  commendation  of  the  protective  policy, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
Warren  Button,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  did, 
each  writing  a  part 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  double  dis- 
trict of  Baltimore  city  and  Anne  Arundel 
county — the  first  time  a  Whig  had  been 
elected  firom  that  district  He  was  promptly 
recognized  and  respected  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  many  able  new  members,  which  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  monetary  revul- 
sion of  1837  had  brought  into  the  House. 
In  1841  he  was  a^in  elected,  and,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  Whig  Congress  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  chamnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.    In  that  capacity 


he  drew  a  Report  on  our  so-called  Reciproc- 
ity Treaties,  and  their  effect  on  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country,  which  widely  com- 
manded attention.  Several  other  reports 
from  his  Committee  evinced  like  ability  and 
research.  He  also,  in  behalf  of  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  Whig 
members  of  both  Houses,  drew  the  celebra- 
ted ^^  Manifesto''  of  the  Whig  members  at 
the  close  of  the  extra  session,  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  treachery  of  John  Tyler — 
a  document  rarely  surpassed  in  ability,  per- 
spicuity and  scathing  vigor. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  no  per^ 
son  in  this  coimtry  writes  on  political  ques- 
tions with  more  clearness,  eloquence,  and 
convincing  argument  than  Mr.  Kennedy. 
His  style  in  his  literary  productions  has 
always  evinced  many  excellent  qualities  ; 
but  when  he  touches  great  national  topics, 
he  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  new  power. 
The  same  qualities  which  give  him  this 
peculiar  ability  on  such  topics,  render  him 
also  a  rapid  and  eloquent  narrator  on  his- 
torical subjects,  as  several  of  his  public  ad- 
dresses testify,  and  as  is  shown  by  his  Biog- 
raphy  of  William  Wirt,  which  was  lately 
given  to  the  public. 

The  State  having  been  re-districted,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  House  in  1843, 
from  the  single  district  composed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
served  through  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress. 
In  1845  he  was  once  more  presented  for 
re-election,  but  defeated  by  the  diversion  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  Whig  vote  to  a 
"Native  American"  candidate.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore  insisted 
on  having  his  name  on  their  Assembly 
ticket,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  their 
brethren  throughout  the  Union,  he  was 
elected,  with  two  of  his  colleagues,  in  a  city 
which  gave  a  heavy  majority  against  Henry 
Clay  two  years  before,  and  still  heavier 
against  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  in 
that  year. 

The  most  important  public  effort  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  for  which  the  party  and  the 
nation  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  was  per- 
haps his  grand  exposition  of  the  contrasted 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Jackson  fac- 
tion, in  his  great  speech  at  Hagarstown,  Ma- 
ryland, Sept  27th,  1848,  reported  in  the 
Jyational  Intelligencer^  Oct  18th,  of  the 
same  year,  previous  to  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor. 
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In  tills  speech,  which  is  a  wonderfully 
condeosed  hiistoTy  of  the  rise  of  the  present 
Whig  and  Looofoco  parties,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  identified  the  Jackson-  faction  with  the 
oldo'  Federalists,  by  showing  that  the  Federal 
leaders  went  over  almost  en  masse  to  the 
JacisoQ  standard,  and  carried  with  them 
those  Tory  doctrines,  derired  originally  from 


England,  which  gave  its  peculiar  character 
to  the  Jackson  administration.  In  the  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  for  January,  1849,  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  is  fully  reviewed. 
On  a  future  occasion  it  is  our  hope  to  present 
a  complete  memoir  of  our  accomplished 
statesman  and  historian,  together  with  a  re* 
view  of  his  writings. 


THE     SORCERESS. 


BY  H.  P.  WEBBTBB. 


Thebb  is  a  palace  built  of  clay,  and,  mildly  as  the  moon, 
A  dear  and  quenchless  Hght  illumes  an  inner  lone  saloon  ; 
And  there  in  dreams  reclined,  or  pacing  to  and  fro  erect, 
A  Caliph  lives  who  bears  the  merry  name  of  Intellect. 

His  footmen  slumber,  watch,  or  play  around  the  outer  gate, 
And  strangely  are  they  named — ^Despair  and  Hope,  Affection,  Hate, 
Sorrow  and  Joy :  he  calls  them  so,  for  'tis  his  idle  whim. 
And  gently  rules  them,  or,  if  not,  they  only  laugh  at  him. 

BBs  thoughts,  a  motley  populace,  as  little  fear  his  word ; 
They  mock  lus  indolent  police,  and  shame  their  vaunting  lord 
^Whene'er  he  tries  to  marshal  them,  and  through  the  land  he  goes 
In  burnished  mail  of  poesy,  or  flowing  robes  oi  prose. 

More  oft  he  sits  at  home,  and  trusty  Memory  mixes  draughts 
Of  sweet  and  bitter  taste  for  him  to  sip,  the  while  he  wafts 
A  cloudy  fragrance  from  the  bubbling  hookah  Fancy  fills — 
The  slave  he  keeps  to  dance,  or  tell  him  stories,  if  he  wills. 

Such  are  his  lighter  pleasures,  and  his  graver  are  to  read 
The  rolls  of  parchment  he  has  gathered  with  a  sateless  greed, 
Or,  leaving  tiiese,  to  cheer  with  lofty  words  his  Heart  of  Heart, 
Who  sits,  a  weeping  princess,  in  her  silent  room  apart 

For  there,  with  pallid  fingers  prest  upon  her  burning  eyes. 
She  mourns  her  only  child,  (his  name  was  Love,)  who  ever  lies 
Embalmed,  and  fresh  as  if  in  living  beauty,  near  her  side — 
A  double  grief,  for  twice  the  boy  had  lived,  and  twice  he  died. 

He  was  in  truth  a  glorious  child,  all  music,  life  and  light. 
With  hope  and  force  instinctive  reaching  toward  the  infinite  : 
Oh,  he  would  conquer  all  the  world,  when  he  became  a  man ; 
But  passed  away,  ere  half  a  score  of  sparkling  summers  ran. 
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The  monnuBg  princess  smiled  in  peace,  nor  ever  shed  a  tear, 
And  ^  Allah's  will  be  done,"  she  only  said  from  year  to  year, 
Until,  one  autumn  day,  a  wise  and  lovely  maiden  came, 
With  melting  glances,  drooping  eyelids,  and  a  nectar  name. 

She  was  so  beautiful,  the  menials,  8com  and  Sorrow,  fled, 

But  Hope  and  Joy  unlocked  the  doors  before  her  silent  tread; 

She  passed  from  room  to  room, — ^the  Caliph  bowed,  and  Fancy  knelt, — 

And  last  she  found  the  place  where  Heart  of  Heart  in  secret  dwelt 

The  princess  heard  a  voice  of  sweet  enchantment,  raised  her  eyes, 
And  saw  the  stranger  and  her  own  lost  child,  in  mute*surprise  ; 
The  Caliph  came :  "  My  palace,  princess,  and  myself,''  he  said, 
**  Are  thme,  fair  sorceress,  who  thus  hast  given  back  the  dead.'' 

The  lady  left ;  the  boy  remained,  and  with  so  bright  a  bloom, 
It  seemed  that  he  had  grown  in  beauty  in  the  very  tomb ; 
And  so  unearthly  were  his  simple  words  and  saintlv  looks. 
The  prince  confessed  that  Love  is  wiser  than  the  wisest  books. 

A  year  flew  by ;  the  stranger  then  returned,  and  calmly  spake : 

^  The  joyous  hfe  that  I  restored  I  needs  again  must  take ; 

For  I  can  keep  no  two  alive,  and  now  a  princelier  one. 

Whose  other  spurns  him,  longs  to  save  from  death  his  second  son.'' 

She  vanished,  and  a  faatal  pallor  smote  the  noble  child ; 
And  now  embalmed  he  slumbers  there,  and  there  in  sorrow  wild 
The  loving  Heart  of  Heart  for  ever  says,  with  stifled  breath, 
'*  I  could  have  borne  it  all,  but  that  it  is  a  double  death." 

The  Caliph  puffi  his  solemn  pipe,  or  takes  a  sacred  scroll 

And  reads  to  her  the  words  that  hopeless  woe  may  best  console : 

**  Thy  Love  is  now  in  heaven."    "  Then  let  me  yield  my  weary  breath,** 

She  moans,  '^  and  find  him  there ;  I  cannot  bear  the  double  death." 
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LESSING'S   LAOCOON. 

THE  SECRET  OF  CLASSIC  COMPOSITION  IN  POETRY,  PAINTING,  AND  STATUARY. 


The  "Laocoon"  of  Lessing  has  been 
but  little  read  in  America.  Copies  of  the 
el^ant  translation  bj  Ross  are  rare  on  this 
»de  of  the  Atlantic  Readers  of  German 
profess  to  understand  it  in  German;  but 
Hke  our  collegiate  Grecians,  they  read  it,  as 
Homer  is  read  in  schools,  with  httle  ad- 
vantage. The  Laocoon  cannot,  however,  be 
daased  among  ^'difficult  books."  In  the 
translation  of  WiUiam  Ross,  it  is  easily  and 
soon  read.  The  style  of  that  translator, 
which  is  clear  and  flowing,  facilitates,  no 
doubt^  an  easy  comprehension  of  the  author^s 
meaning.  At  two  sittings  one  may  read 
the  whole.  Lessing  was  neither  a  mystic 
nor  a  transcendentalist.  His  characteristics 
are  perspicuity  and  judgment,  and  an 
miderstanding  very  firee  of  prejudice. 

The  purpose  of  the  Laocoon  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting ;  to 
show  what  subjects,  or  rather,  what  condi- 
ttoDs  of  subjects,  are  proper  for  poetic,  and 
what  for  pictorial  representation. 

The  work  opens  with  an  examination  of 
Winkelman^s  theory, "  that  the  primary  law 
of  the  arts  of  design  among  the  ancients, 
ccfflsisied  in  a  noble  simplicity  and  tranquil 
grandeur,  both  of  attitude  and  expression." 
Tbe  illustrations  of  their  principles  are  taken, 
both  by  Lessing  and  by  Winkelman,  who 
were  contemporaries,  from  the  celebrated 
group  in  marble  of  Laocodn  and  his  two 
K)ns,  represented  as  perishing  together  in  the 
ibids  of  two  enormous  serpents.    The  father 
appears  to  be  in  the  very  agony  of  death, 
l^t  his  features,  in  the  marble,  are  not  dis- 
torted to  a  revolting  degree ;  they  represent 
agony  subdued  by  an  exertion  of  the  will, 
and  yet  agony  extreme,  even  to  death. 
Winkelman  argues  that  the  representation 
<rf  the  moral  power  which  subdues  unseemly 
nianifrjstations  of  pain  and  passion,  was  the 
tnie  object  of  classic  art.     Lessing  shows, 
OB  the  contrary,  that  the  poets  and  drama- 
tists of  Greece  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  expression  of  subdued  and  dignified 
emotions ;  but  gave  room,  in  their  dramatic 
exhibitions,  to  every  variety  and  extreme  of 
fttwonate  expression,  to  a  degree  not  toler- 
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ated  on  the  modern  stage;  and  that  only 
the  painters  and  the  sculptors,  in  repre- 
senting the  passions,  kept  within  the  hmits 
proscribed  by  Winkelman  for  all  the  repre- 
sentative arts.  *^  Stoicism,"  says  Lessing, 
"  is  undramaiic,  and  our  sympathy  is  al- 
ways commensurate  with  the  suffering,  ex- 
hibited by  its  object."  "  If  it  be  true,  that 
to  ^ve  utterance  to  the  expression  of  pain  is 
perfectly  compatible — at  least,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  ancient  Greeks — with 
grandeur  of  soul,  it  follows,  that  it  cotdd  not 
have  been  from  the  fear  of  diminishing  this 
elevation  of  character,  that  the  ai-tist  refrained 
from  tracing  on  his  marble  (the  Laocodn) 
the  outward  indications  of  painful  shrieks. 
He  must  then  have  had  some  other  motive 
for  departing,  in  this  instance,  from  the  line 
adopted  by  his  rival,  the  poet,  who  has 
chosen  dehberately  to  express  those  shrieks." 

In  the  second  section  of  his  work  Lessing 
endeavors  to  show  that  beauty  is  the  primary 
object  of  the  arts,  and  that  they  were  con- 
fined by  the  Greeks  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
beauty.  Mere  representation,  made  for  its 
own  sake,  was  not  permitted.  There  was 
even  a  law  among  the  Thebans,  which  or- 
dained the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  alone  : 
this  law  was  directed  against  the  carica- 
turists and  delineators  of  Milgar  subjects. 
The  ancient  statuaries  avoided  every  kind 
and  degree  of  passion  which  contorts  the 
countenance  and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
figure ;  while  to  the  poets,  every  lH)erty  of 
representation  was  permitted.  Jupiter,  hurl- 
ing his  thunder-bolt,  waa  fierce  with  indig- 
nation in  the  song  of  the  poet ;  while  in  the 
sculptor's  image  he  was  simply  grave. 

Imitation  by  the  sculptor  is  confined  to  a 
single  moment,  and  that  of  the  painter  to 
a  single  point  of  view,  while  it  is  the  art 
of  the  poet  to  describe  a  series  of  move- 
ments, one  following  another,  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  Since,  therefore,  the 
arts  arc  limited  by  their  own  intrinsic  neces- 
sities, truth  and  expression  ought  not  alone 
to  be  regarded.  The  diflSculty  of  the  artist 
is  to  select  such  a  moment,  and  such  a  point 
of  view,  as  shall  bo  sufficiently  pregnant 
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with  meaning.  "Nothing,"  says  Lessing, 
"  can  possess  this  important  qualitication  but 
that  which  leaves  free  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  sight  and  tho  fancy  must  be  per- 
mitted reciprocally  to  add  to  each  other's 
enjoyment  There  is  not,  however,  any  one 
moment  less  favorable  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  object  of  art,  than  that  of  its  highesty 
state  of  excitement"  Transient  situation/ 
and  appearances,  our  author  argues,  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  portrait  of  a  man  laugh- 
ing disgusts  upon  a  second  view.  Falling 
))odie8  cannot  be  represented.  Ajax  dis- 
tracted, after  ha\dng  murdered  the  sheep  and 
oxen,  which  he  mistook  for  men,  leans 
gloomily  upon  his  sword,  meditating  self- 
destruction.  That  is  the  moment  for  the 
Fculptor  or  the  painter ;  and  if  an  excess 
of  passion  is  represented,  it  must  be  at 
instants  of  amazement  and  stupefaction,  or 
at  the  pause  or  point  of  hesitation,  on  the 
eve  of  some  terrible  catastrophe.  Thus  we 
see  the  poet  and  tlie  artist  occupy  the 
entire  range  of  representation,  and  fill  out 
tlie  circle,  one  representing  motion,  and  the 
other  rest. 

Passing  over  several  chapters  in  which 
our  author  discusses  questions  that  are  inter- 
esting rather  to  the  classical  critic  and  the 
antiquary  than    to  the    artist,  wo    come 
upon  the  seventh  division  of  his  subject,  in 
which  he  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  imi- 
tation,— ^that  of  the  genuine  artist,  and  that 
of  the  servile  copyist    The  artist  imitates 
the  poet,  and  the  poet  the  artist ;  but  vrith 
different  degrees  of  propriety.    When  Virgil 
gives  us  a  description  of   the    shield  of 
^neas,  he  imitat^  in  a  certain  sense  the 
sculptor  of  the  shield ;  but  it  was  a  true  imi- 
tation only  when  he  had  seen  such  a  shield, 
and  when  he  described  what  he  had  seen. 
**  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Virgil  had  taken  the 
marble  group  of  the  Laocoon  for  his  model," 
says  L^ing,  "  he  would  have  produced  an 
imitation  of  the  second  kind;   he  would 
have  copied  the  subject  only,  and  his  de- 
scription would  not  have  been  taken  from 
any  particular  attitude  chosen  by  the  sculp- 
tor, nor  would  he  describe  it  as  one  would 
draw  it,  piece  by  piece,  and  Umb  by  limb. 
lie  would  take  the  group  as  the  suggestor 
of  a  series  of  actions  leading  to  the  catas- 
trophe represented  in  the  particular  attitude 
selected  by  the  statuary."  Our  author  is  care- 
ful to  give  a  superior  credit  to  the  more  ori- 
'^inal  kind  of  imitation,  in  which  the  poet 


describes  what  he  has  seen ;  taking  for  his 
example  Virgil's  description  of  the  shield  of 
JSneas,  where  the  poet  is  also  the  inventor 
of  the  imagery  described  upon  the  shield. 
Lessing  argues  that  it  would  have  been  a 
degradation  for  the  poet  to  have  taken  a 
hint  from  the  marble  group  of  Laocoon. 
^He  might,  however,  show  as  great  an  origi- 
naUty  and  power  in  describing  the  series  of 
events  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Lao^ 
cocin,  though  his  first  hint  of  them  may 
have  been  given  by  the  marble  group,  as 
the  statuary  himself^  who,  from  some  ancient 
story  ory  tradition,  executed  the  work  in 
marble./  It  is  not  originality,  which  is  de- 
manded of  the  artist  or  the  poet, — and  this 
we  say  of  ourselves,  and  not  after  Lessing, — 
but  the  power  of  producing  a  combined 
effect  of  pleasure  and  elevation,  by  what- 
ever means  that  effect  may  be  produced. 

"  The  Cotint  de  Oaylus  recommends  the  artiat 
to  make  himself  tLoroughl^  acquainted  with 
Homer,  that  greatest  of  all  picorial  poets— ^that 
faithful  follower  of  nature.  The  Count  assures 
the  artists  that  their  execution  will  be  more  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  their  intimacy  with  the 
minutest  details  of  the  poet's  descriptioo." 

**  The  effect  of  the  system  here  reoonmiended,'* 
continues  Lessing,  in  his  11th  section,  **  would  b.% 
to  unite  the  two  kinds  of  imitation,  which  I  have 
already  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
painter  would  not  only  have  to  imitate  that 
which  the  poet  had  imitated  before  him,  but  he 
would  also  be  required  to  do  so  with  the  identical 
lineaments  which  the  other  had  employed; — ^he 
would  be  required  to  make  use  of  his  prototype 
not  only  in  his  character  of  narrator,  but  in  that 
of  foet  likewise. 

**  But  how  does  it  happen  that  this  second  kind 
of  imitation,  which  is  so  derogatory  to  the  poet,  is 
not  equally  so  to  the  artist  ?  If  such  a  series 
of  pictures  as  that  which  the  Count  de  Caylus 
gives  from  Homer,  had  been  in  existence  before  the 
poet  wrote ;  and  if  we  knew  that  he  had  drawn 
nis  story  from  those  materials,  would  not  our  ad- 
miration of  him  be  infinitely  diminished!  How 
tlien  does  it  happen,  that  we  withhold  none  of 
our  approbation  from  the  artist^  even  when  he 
does  nothing  more  than  emlK>dy  the  poet's  word.4 
in  forms  and  colors  ?'* 

To  this  question  Lessing  rephes,  that  in 
the  works  of  the  painter  or  statuary,  the 
execution  seems  more  difficult  than  the  in- 
vention ;  while,  with  the  poet,  invention  is 
the  test 

In  offering  this  explanation,  Lessing  de- 
parts from  his  own  principle;  or  rather, 
he  loses  sight  of  it,  and  neglects  it.  By 
his  own  showing,  the  merit  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor  is  never  the  merit  of  the  poet^  in 
any  case.    Neither  is  invention  more  credit- 
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able  in  the  poet,  than  in  the  statuary  or 
painter.  And,  if  we  be  not  wrong  in  the 
conjecture,  invention,  bo  much  prized  by  the 
modems,  was  not  in  the  least  esteemed  by 
the  ^artists  and  poets  of  antiquity ;  their 
vorks  Ijeing  founded  entirely  upon  tradition 
and  history ;  a  common  stock,  from  which 
all  ahke  drew  their  materials. 

In  every  work,  the  spirit  and  circum- 
stance of  the  plot,  or  situation,  was  given 
by  tradition ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
poet  to  develop  and  characterize  it — im- 
perstmaie  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, by  the  actions  of  the  figures ;  while 
the  statuary  and  painter  restricted  them- 
selves to  certain  groups  and  tableaux,  de- 
[Hcdng  points  of  rest  and  expectation.  Con- 
sequently, there* is  no  need  of  giving  pre- 
cedence to  one  art  over  the  other,  for  the 
universe  is  both  at  rest  and  in  motion  in  an 
equal  deg^ree,  and  the  eternal  rest  is  surely 
as  subliiaCy  to  our  iiLa^ation,  as  the  eternal 
motion. 

In  composing  pictures  from  Homer,  or  in 

executing  groups  in  bas-relief,  the  artist 

does  not  adopt  even  the  minutest  trace  of 

that  which  is  the  peculiar  subject  matter  of 

poeiiy,  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  in 

the  nature  of  things,  unless  by  caricature. 

He  adopts  only  the  dry  bones  of  tradition, 

the  history  itself  w^hich  Homer  may  have 

got,  and  probably  did  get,  as  did  Shak- 

fpeare,  from  his  predecessors,  impro\ing  on 

them,  it  may  be,  and  adding  new  features, 

but  not  using  larger  Uberties  with  tradition 

itself  than  the  statuary  or  the  painter  may 

use  with  the  same.    The  arts  are  therefore 

free  of  each  other,  aud   make  no  serious 

encroaehments  upon  each  other's  hmits. 

Losing  argues,  that  should  the  poet  take 
his  descriptions  from  groups  of  statuary  or 
from  paintings,  his  merit  would  be  infinitely 

MSB. 

"  Hftd  Viri^l,''  says  he,  *'  delineated  the  fate  of 

I<aooodoand  b\s  sons  from  the  sculpture,  he  would 

hare  foifettcd  the  merit  which  we  consider  the 

most  difficult  of  attainment,  and  would  have  been 

«otitled  only  to  that  which  is  of  comparatively 

•maUer  importance ;  fur  the  first  creation  of  8uch 

a  work  io  tlic  imagination,  id  a  Cu*  higher  effort  of 

geoiiM  than  ita  description  in  words :  but  had  the 

artist,  on  the  pontrary,  borrowed  his  subject  from 

the  poet,  our  admiration  of  him  would  scarcely 

hare  been  diminished,  though  the  merit  of  the 

conoeption  would  not  have  been  his  own;   ibr 

10  impart  expreMioo  to  the  marble  is  infinitely 

more  difficidt  than  to  give  expression  in  words ; 

and  m  comparing  tiie  relative  value  of  expression 

sad  eucatuo,  we  are  always  disposed  to  excuse 


the  sculptor's  deficiency  in  the  one  to  the  same 
extent  that  we  require  his  exc«'IIencc  in  the  other. 
"  In  some  instances,  it  is  even  a  greater  merit  in 
the  artist  to  have  imitated  nature  through  the 
medium  of  the  poet's  imitati<in  than  without  it. 
The  painter  who  has  delineated  a  beautiful  land- 
scape after  the  description  of  a  Thomson,  has 
penormed  a  higher  task  than  he  who  has  copied  it 
directly  from  nature." 

Were  the  principles  of  our  critic,  indicated 
in  the  above  remarks,  to  pass  into  literature 
as  critical  canons,  we  conceive  a  great  and 
serious  iqury  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
arts.     It  may  be  a  much  more  difficult  task 
to  paint  a  landscape  after  Thomson,  but  the 
difficulty  of  art  does  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  enhance  its  merit     Whether  easily 
or  with  difficulty  produced,  is  nothing  to  the 
point ;  works  of  art  are  not  for  the  aitist, 
but  for  others,  and  were  we  inclined  to  in- 
terpose between  the  artist  and  his   work, 
we  should  rather  say,  the  more  easily  it  is 
done  the  better.     "  The  painter  of  nature," 
says  our  author,  "  has  the  original  before  his 
eye$ ;  the  painter  after  Thomson  must  exeii; 
ms  imagination  f '  but,  in  truth,there  is  no  such 
thing  in  art  as  a  pure  imitation  of  nature  ; 
the  entire  work,  from  the  composition  of  the 
colors  to  the  last  degree   of  sublimity  iu 
expression,  is  a  production  of  talent  and 
imagination.    The  artist  has,  indeed,  nature 
before  him,  but  the  spiritual  significance  of 
nature  he  has  only  in  his  own  mind  ;  aud 
it  js  not  every  natural  scene,  eveiy  appear- 
ance on  the  face  of  nature,  that  has  signifi- 
cance; nor,  to  some  minds,  has  any  scene 
any  significance.    If  he  painU  after  Thomson 
he  does  not  take  the  colors  of  his  stones  and 
trees,  (their  most  efibctive  element,)  nor  their 
individual  shapes,  from  Thomson.   These  he 
must  take  from  nature,  which  is  common  to 
himself  and  to  the  poet.    The  poet  may  have 
expressed  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
scene,  but  by  the  canon  which  Lessing  has 
himself  established,  he  does  so  by  the  changes 
which  pa^s  over  the  landscape,  the  aesthetic 
succession  of  the  changes  forming  a  natural 
drama  or  story ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  thunder-storm,  of 
which  nature  retains  the  tradition,  for  tlic 
use  both  of  the  painter  and  the  poet. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  duty  of  the 
painter  is  to  represent  moments  of  rest, 
\suggesting  motions  and  changes,)  aild  that, 
too,  by  Lessing's  own  established  principle — 
a  principle  which  marks  a  satisfactory  limit 
between  pictorial  and  poetical  art. 
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We  jQrmly  betieve  that  while  Indention  is 
held  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  an  artist — 
while  the  attainment  of  what  is  called  Origi- 
nality is  held  up  to  the  youthful  poet 
or  painter — we  shall  never  produce  great 
works  of  art.  Let  Art  itself  be  its  own  merit, 
and  let  its  subjects  be  taken,  as  they  come, 
either  from  nature  or  from  histoi^r  iudif' 
ferently ;  and  he  who  can  best  select  and 
execute  the  subject,  ho^  is  the  greatest  artist. 
How  absurd  would  seem  the  efforts  of  that 
painter,  who  should  endeavor  to,  invent  a 
new  form  of  human  face !  Novelty  in  art 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  soul  of 
art  is  representation. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  a  great 
artist  would  choose  to  immortalize  himself. 
Surely  by  the  representation  of  a  moral 
theme,  and  by  no  means  of  any  extem- 
porized fable.  Were  he  a  sculptor,  his 
figure  would  be  a  Moses,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Calhoun.  He  would  turn  to  history  both 
for  story  and  sentiment ;  and  chiefly  to  the 
oldest  traditions,  and  the  most  sacred  his- 
tories. Were  he  a  poet,  his  choice  would  be 
of  no  idle  scene,  pregnant  with  no  conse- 
quences :  that  which  he  represented  would 
be  significant  either  of  the  great  laws  which 
govern  human  nature  in  all  conditions,  or 
of  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  or  perhaps,  as 
in  Milton's  epic,  of  all  mankind.  He  would 
endeavor  to  characterize  the  most  powerful 
traits  of  humanity,  in  order,  simply,  to  ex- 
press the  grandeur  of  his  own  spirit,  (for  the 
artist  is  ambitious,  and  seeks  admission  to 
the  society  of  the  great  of  all  ages ;)  and  he 
would,  therefore,  by  a  necessary  sympathy, 
feel  himself  attracted  only  to  the  characters 
and  actions  of  heroes  and  sages.  If,  like 
Milton,  he  chose  to  invent,  his  invention 
would  be  merely  a  combination, — an  assem- 
blage of  known  images,  to  express  a  series 
of  established  principles ;  and  in  this  inven- 
tion he  would  only  imitate  nature,  and,  as 
Milton  has  done,  reproduce  tradition  in  new 
actions,  and  describe  what  has  alfeady  been 
described — battles,  single  conflicts,  strata- 
gems, statesmanship,  and  the  interior  strug- 
gles of  the  greater  passions.  He  would 
never  inquire  whether  or  no  ho  were  origi- 
nal, but  only  whether  he  were  true  to 
nature  in  her  highest  passages,  and  correct 
and  a|^stic  in  the  combination  of  the  forms 
and  actions  taken  to  illustrate  his  moral 
theme. 

In  the  fifl;eenth  section  of  his  work,  Lcs- 


sing  has  marked  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  artist  Without 
adhering  closely  to  the  text,  let  us  endeavor 
to  develop  the  idea  of  which  it  contains  the 
germ,  and  the  germ  only ;  for  Lessing,  al- 
though the  originator,  did  not  prove  himself 
the  master  of  criticism,  and  humbler  spirits, 
following  in  his  steps,  may  possibly  add 
something  to  the  work  which  he  began. 

"  Time  is  the  sphere  of  the  poet — space 
that  of  the  painter."  More  correctly,  the 
statuary  and  the  painter  make  use  of  visible 
fixed  forms  to  represent  passions  and  moral 
emotions, — visible  fixed  forms,  which  are 
significant  in  themselves,  as  the  human  face 
is,  in  itself  significant  of  what  passes  in 
the  mind  and  heart.  The  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  use  of  sounds,  the  measures  of 
time  and  motion.  The  face  and  form  of 
man  is  the  property  of  the  painter;  his 
speech,  the  most  significant  and  powerftil  of 
Ins  actions,  belongs  to  the  poet  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  not  to  mistake  written  lan- 
guage, or  phonetics,  for  an  essential  in  the 
peers  art;  since  poetry  may  be  composed 
without  the  aid  of  letters,  and  intrusted 
merely  to  the  memory.  ITie  labor  of  the 
painter  and  statuary  is  mechanical,  and 
their  work  requires  no  comment ;  its  mean- 
ing, like  that  of  nature,  being  at  once  ap- 
parent to  all  mankind.  The  work  of  the 
poet  is  limited  to  the  language  in  which  he 
writes ;  a  medium  variously  colored,  imper- 
fect, and  artificial  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  poet  cannot  make  us  see  a  thing 
which  we  have  not  seen;  he  can  only  re- 
present the  motions  and  actions  of  things 
which  we  have  seen ;  which  gives  a  hint  of 
the  mode  in  which  poems  should  be  illus- 
trated ;  that  is  to  say,  by  pictures  represent- 
ing points  of  rest  in  fhe  progress  of  the  story, 
and  giving  us  portraits  of  the  personages  in 
groups  preparatory  to,  or  concluding  an 
action,  as  Shakspeare  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  more  recent  limners. 

Because  language  can  express  and  sug- 
gest every  action,  sentiment,  and  feeling, 
poetry  can  do  the  same;  but  as  language 
proper  always  expresses  by  its  nature  a 
movement  in  the  mind,  while  colors  and 
lines  express  only  fixed  images  in  the  same, 
poetry  is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  passions, 
actions,  and  variable  emotions,  while  paintr 
ing  and  statuary  can  only  represent,  in 
strictness,  what  is  permanent  and  perpetual, 
or  rather,  what  is  completo  in  itself,  and  that 
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esdta  no  ddiire  that  it  does  not  satisfy. 
Strictly  artistic  groups  of  statuary  should 
th^Q  require  no  label  or  explanation  to  make 
them  agreeable  and  instructive.    A  sleeping 
in&nt,  in  marble,  requires  no  text  nor  com- 
ment to  enhance  its  value.    A  blind  beggar 
led  by  a  child  stands  for  the  natural  symbol 
of  certain   truly  di\ine  sentiments — ^inno- 
cence, humihty,  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  dutifblness.     And  surely,  if  the 
statuary  has  expressed  all  these  in  lus  group, 
it  needs  no  label  nor  explanation,  no  quota- 
tion from  Marmontel,  to  enhance  its  value. 
^  If  in  any  particular  the  ancients  have  ex- 
«  celled  us,  it  is  in  this,  that  their  artists  repre- 
sented sublime  and  constant  emoUons,  such 
as  are  in  themselves  complete.    The  statue 
of  Niobe  weeping  over  her  children  repre- 
sents the  instant  access  of  a  grief,  which  at 
once  annihilates  and  replaces  all  other  emo- 
tions, which  pervades  the  whole  mind  and 
the  whole  body,  which  is  actionless  through 
despair,  and,  therefore,  representable  in  the 
marble.     A  grief  without  remedy,  and  there- 
fore without  irritation  ;  for  it  is  the  incom- 
pleteness of  sorrow,  the  tincture  of  a  hnger- 
ing  hope,  that  inspires  it  and  leads  to  vehe- 
ment action.     In  general  the  art  of  the 
atatnary  leads  him  to  prefer  a  sublime  or 
extremely  pathetic  subject,  and  for  the  very 
reason  assigned  :   the  quiet  vision  of  the 
enthusiast,  whose    open  ey^s  behold  only 
spiritual  things,  and  whose  body  sleeps  in 
apathy  while  the  spirit  is  exalted,  is  repre- 
sentable in  \h»  marble.    The  countenance  of 
the  sage  or  grave  philosopher  is  more  beau- 
tifdxful  in  marble  than  in  life,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  spirit  of  mere  wis- 
dom partakes  more  of  acquiescence  and  sub- 
minion  than  of  action.  The  famous  statue  of 
the  Lustening  Slave,  so  called,  but  by  Win- 
kelman  otherwise  d^/signated,  represents  an- 
other species  of  rest^  that  of  cunning  and 
expectation.  The  Dying  GUidiator,  the  Apolk) 
B^videre,  the  Hercules  in  Apotheosis,  the 
Medidan  Venus,  the  very  Caryatides— statues 
in  the  places  of  pillars — serve  to  illustrate 
the  art  of  antiquity,  and  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  judgment  of  the  statuaries   of 
Greeee  over  those  of  later  days.    They  knew 
the  limits  of  their  art,  what  it  could  and 
what  it  could  not  express,  and  they  seldom 
attempted  anything  beyond  those  limits. 
Thar  bas-relidts  encroach  a  little  upon  the 
pnirince  of  painting,  but  not  essentially  upon 
that  of  poetry.    From  their  eminent  suc- 


cesses and  the  universal  admiration  which  at- 
tends their  works,  we  ai'e  forced  to  concede 
them  the  highest  praise  of  criticism,  which 
is  that  they  knew,  firsts  how  to  choose  the 
highest  subjects  that  could  be  executed  in 
marble ;  and  second^  that  they  carried  their 
execution  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  by  those 
who  have  come  after  thom. 

In  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
artist  and  the  poet,  Lessing  gives  us  a  beauti- 
ful example  in  the  picture  of  Pandarus,  from 
the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  which  picture, 
he  says,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  ^nd  most 
illusive  in  the  whole  poem : — 

"Each  moment  is  delineated,  from  thegraBping 
of  the  bow  to  the  flight  of  the  arrow ;  and  tnese 
moments  are  all  bo  doeely  connected,  and  yet  bo 
distinct  one  from  another,  were  we  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,  we  might  learn  it  from 
this  picture  alone.  We  see  Pandarus  drawing 
forth  his  bow ;  he  fastens  it  im  tlie  string,  opens  his 
quiver,  and  chooses  a  new  and  welT-feathered 
arrow.  He  adjusts  the  arrow  to  the  string,  and 
draws  back  the  string  with  the  channelled  end  of 
the  arrow,  till  they  come  in  contact  with  his  breast, 
while  the  iron  end  of  the  arrow  approaches  the  bow. 
The  large  rounded  bow  now  strises  asunder  with 
a  mighty  noise,  the  struig  vibrates  with  a  riogmg 
sound,  off  springs  the  arrow,  and  flies  swiftly  to  its 
mark." 

This  series  of  actions  would  require  a 
dozen  different  statues,  set  in  order,  for  their 
representation.  Homer  paints  them  in  a 
pjaragraph.  He  does  not  describe  the  bow, 
nor  3ie  arrow,  nor  the  person  of  the  archer — 
these  he  leaves  to  imagination,  aided  by  ex- 
perience ;  but  he  gives  us  the  series  of  actions 
performed  by  these,  tending  all  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  which  he  has  in 
hand — the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  rather  of 
its  hero.  Hector ;  or,  if  we  go  still  farther, 
the  glory  of  Greece,  in  the  persons  of  its 
kings. 

**Tho  painter  can  only  employ,"  says  Lessing, 
*'  one  single  moment  of  the  action,  and  he  must 
therefore  f^elect  as  far  as  possible  that  wliich  is 
at  once  expressive  of  the  past  and  pregnant  with 
the  future.  In  like  manner  the  poet,  m  his  con- 
secutive imitations,  can  employ  but  one  single  at- 
tribute of  bodies,  and  must,  therefore,  select  that 
which  awakens  the  most  sensible  image  of  the 
body,  under  that  particular  aspect  which  he  has 
chosen  to  represent  On  this  principle  is  founded 
the  rule  of  unity  in  the  pictorial  or  descriptive 
epithets  of  the  poet»  and  of  parsimony  in  his  deli- 
neations of  bodily  objects.** 

We  see  that  the  unity  of  poetry  is  a  unity 
of  progress  toward  a  certain  end, — the  rise, 
the  culmination,  and  the  catastrophe  of  a 
single  passion  in  a  single  individual,  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  inferior  members  of  the  group 
that  move  with  him.  And  this  rule  of  unity 
holds  throughout  the  entire  range  of  poetic 
art,  from  the  point  of  the  epigram,  and  the 
sinorie  thought  of  the  sonnet,  even  to  the 
sublime  passion  of  the  ode,  and  the  glory 
and  the  majestic  ambition  of  the  epic,  in 
which  the  entire  force  of  human  character, 
in  one  or  in  a  few  persons,  is  concentrated 
for  a  series  of  years  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
single  purpose.  But  this  rule  of  unity,  as  it 
appears  in  the  trunk  and  larger  proportions, 
so  carries  itself  into  the  minutest  leaves,  the 
very  «/'«  and  ancTs  of  a  vitally  organized 
poem.  Every  word  should  have  a  vital  con- 
nection with  every  other  in  the  entire  work, 
and  every- word  should  express,  or  assist  in 
expressing,  an  act  which  is  a  part  of  the  en- 
tire action,  the  whole,  together  and  apart, 
having  a  defined  and  certain  aim ;  and  thus 
all  disputes  about  the  unities  are  set  at 
naught  by  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of 
art. 

"Such  principles  as  I  have  expressed,"  eaya 
LesAin^, ''  will  alone  enable  us  to  define  and  ex- 
]>lain  the  grandeur  of  Homer's  style,  as  well  as  to 
estimate  as  it  deserves  the  opposite  practice  of  so 
many  modem  poets,  who  vamly  seek  to  compete 
with  the  painter  on  a  point  on  which  they  must  of 
necessity  be  surpassed  by  him.  I  find  that  Homer 
paints  nothing  but  progressive  aetionn,  and  each 
txxly,  each  individual  thing  which  he  introduces, 
he  delineates  only  on  account  of  the  parCit  bears 
in  these  actions,  and  even  tlien  in  general  with 
but  a  single  trait  Is  it  then  surprising  that  the 
painter  can  find  little  or  nothing  to  do  where 
Homer  lias  employed  his  powers  of  delineation, 
and  that  the  onlv  neld  he  can  find  to  work  on  is 
where  the  story  brings  together  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful bodies  in  fine  positions,  and  within  a  space 
advantageous  to  art,  however  Blight  the  poet's  de- 
lineation of  all  these  drcumstances  may  be  V 

Lessing  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  great 
discovery,  which,  if  a  new  school  of  construc- 
tive art  shall  ever  arise  in  this  country,  must 
be  taken  as  its  comer-stone,  and  in  defiance 
of  that  abominable  miscellaneousness  and 
confusion  of  purpose  which  characterize  the 
modern  school,  by  certain  well  chosen  exam- 
ples from  Homer.  Thas  Homer  character- 
izes the  ship  by  a  single  trait — the  black 
ship,  or,  the  hollow  ship;  but  of  the  em- 
barkation, the  saiHng,  and  the  landing,  he 
draws  a  highly  finished  picture,  because  they 
are  actums^  or  rather  a  single  action,  whose 
.  successions  belong  to  poetiy.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  for  Homer  to  fix  our  view  longer 
than  usual  on  a  single  object,  even  then  it 
will  be  found  that  no  pictuve  is  presented 


which  the  painter  could  follow  with  his 
penciL 

"  He  contrives,  by  numberless  artifices,  to  place 
this  single  object  in  a  series  of  successive  move- 
ments, each  of  which  exhibits  it  under  a  differeDt 
aspect,  and  in  the  Icut  of  which  the  painter  must 
wait  to  see  it  before  he  can  fuUy  exhibit  what  has 
been  described  by  the  poet  For  instance,  if  Ho- 
mer wishes  to  delineate  the  car  of  Juno,  he  makes 
Hebe  put  it  together,  bit  by  bit,  before  our  eyes ; 
we  see  the  wheels,  the  axles,  the  seat  of  the  car, 
the  braces  and  the  reins,  not  so  much  in  actual 
combination,  afi  in  the  progress  of  combination,  un- 
der the  hands  of  Hebe :  the  wheels  are  the  only 
part  on  which  Homer  bestows  more  than  one  traits 
delineating  the  eight  brazen  spokes,  the  golden 
circles,  the  bands  of  brass,  and  the  silver  naves, 
each  separately  and  particularly.  One  would 
almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  poet  had 
chosen  to  dwell  so  much  longer  on  the  wheels 
tluin  the  other  parts,  out  of  deference  to  the  more 
important  service  required  from  them  in  reality." 

"Bright  Hebe  waits;  by  Hebe  ever  young. 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brass ;  the  polished  axle  steel. 
Eight  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame, 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorruptcd  firame, 
Such  as  the  heavens  produce ;  and  round  the  gold 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  rolled. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne : 
The  car,  behind,  an  arching  figure  bore ;   - 
The  bending  concave  formed  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  th*  extended  yoke  was  gold. 
And  golden  reuis  th'  immortal  coursers  hold.** 

Lcssing's  second  illustration  is  a  descrip- 
tion from  Homer  of  the  king,  Agamemnon, 
putting  on  his  dress.  We  see  him  draw  on 
the  soft  tunic,  throw  the  broad  mantle 
around  him,  fasten  Ids  elegant  sandals,  gird 
on  his  sword,  and  lastly,  seize  the  regal 
sceptre.  Another  poet  would  have  deUne- 
ated  the  dress  and  left  us  without  the  action. 
We  should  have  had  a  tailor's  card  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

"  First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew, 
Around  him  next  the  royal  mantle  threw. 
Th'  embroidered  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied ; 
The  starry  falchion  glittered  at  his  side ; 
And  last  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstained,  inuCnortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods.** 

Again,  in  describing  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  he  supposes  that  we  haVe  already  seen 
it.  Instead  of  a  description  he  gives  us  its 
history.  First,  it  is  the  work  of  Vulcan,  it 
glitters  in  the  hands  of  Jove,  it  marks  the 
dignity  of  Mercury,  it  is  the  baton  of  Pelops, 
the  staff  of  Atreus^  and,  finally,  the  ruling 
sceptre  of  the  king  of  Argos.  This  makes  the 
sceptre,  if  we  may  so  speak,  respectable  in 
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our  eyes;  and  by  such  a  descriptioD,  a  stick 
of  wood,  stuck  full  of  copper  nails,  is  made 
the  significant  usher  of  a  lino  of  heroic  im- 
a^ies,  representing  dignity  and  authority  in 
every  grade« 

Again,*  when  Achilles  swears  by  his 
fceptre,  the  poet  traces  it  from  the  green 
tree  upon  its  native  mountains  to  the  hands 
of  the  hero,  acquiring  attributes  of  dignity. 

The  delineation  of  the  bow  of  Pandarus 
15  another  wonderful  instance  of  the  skill  of 
the  poet,  who  attaches  to  it  a  high  degree 
of  interest. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
among  critics  that  Dryden,  a  poet  of  in- 
r-rior  skill  to  Pope  in  the  management  of 
verse,  should  be  generally  better  esteemed 
by  the  ripest  judges.     We  believe  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  these  writers 
will  establish  for  the  elder  of  the  two  a  great 
superiority  in  epic  force,  in  the  qualities  of 
action  and  vital  unity.    The  imitators  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  understanding  nothing 
of  the  true  vitality  of  art,  imitated  only  their 
versification,  their  antithetic  turn,  and  their 
epigrammatic  point    That  the  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  ig- 
norant of  the  true  principles  of  classic  art,  dis- 
c»)vered  or  revived  by  Lessing,  we  have  evi- 
dence enough  to  fill  entire  libraries,  libraries 
oammenting  on,  and  imitating  in  afrigid  man- 
ner, the  da^ic  unities.    Impressed  with  the 
idea  that  unity  was  necessary  to  a  work  of 
art,  they  conceived  of  it  as  an  artificial  band, 
holding  the  parts  of  the  work  together,  as 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  gives  unity,  and  not  as 
ih&  specific  or  vital  principle  of  an  animal 
gives  unity  to  it.    In  treating  of  the  episode 
and  of  episodic  description,  mechanical  critics 
Have  r^arded  them  as  so  many  ornamental 
flourishes   nailed  or  stuck  upon  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  for  which  any  other  might 
liave  been  substituted  with  equal  propriety. 
In  the  correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  of  which  there  is  a  translated 
American  edition,  we  find  an  apparent  and 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  those  great 
writers  and  critics  to  solve  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic problem  of  unity,  independently  of 
I^SBiDg,  and  almost  without  reference   to 
him,  and  with  signal  ill-success.    The  criti- 
cisms of  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  no  entire-, 
nesi,  and  show  the  dinunest  appreciation  of 
tlie  root  principle  of  epos  and  drama — an  ap- 
preciation so  dim,  the  uninitiated  reader  will 
perhaps  never  discover  it  at  all;  and  in  the 


works  of  th^c  poetic  artists  there  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  a  want  of  unity  and  want  of 
action,  which  ranks  them  far  below  the  mo- 
dels of  antiquity. 

The  purposes  of  art  are  simple,  and  not 
speculative ;  its  materials  derived  from  na- 
ture and  tradition,  and  not  from  excogitation 
and  analysis ;  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible 
for  any  but  a  people  whose  actions  are  free 
and  unrestrained,  who  have  great  and  na- 
tional purposes,  simple  and  heroic  views,  and 
an  experience  of  life,. varied  upon  sea  and 
land,  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  calamity  and  brilliant  fortune, 
to  produce  an  original  and  classic  school  of 
poetry, — a  people  who  believe,  or  incline  to 
believe,  that  what  they  think  and  can  do  is 
the  best,  sa\ing  what  their  fathers  thought 
and  did  before  them,  and  who. scorn  and 
detest  the  barbarism  and  corruption  of  neigh- 
boring monarchies.  Had  Greece  been 
flooded  with  an  Asiatic  literature,  generated 
from  the  vice  and  luxury  of  courts,  would 
she  ever  have  produced  a  Homer  or  an  Ar- 
istotle? And  vrill  America  ever  produce 
great  writers  and  artists  who  will  transmit 
our  glory  to  future  generations,  while  she  is 
cloyed  and  debilitated  with  the  sweet  and 
sickly  literature  of  French  libertinism  and 
English  servilism  ?  Great  geniuses  may  be, 
indeed,  in  a  measure,  self-developed,  but  the 
imitative  instinct  puts  them  in  strong  and 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  age,  the  men, 
and  the  books  with  whom  they  converse. 
Let  the  young  poet,  and  whoever  wishes  to 
excel  ad  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  beware  of 
his  company.  If  he  associates  with  triflers, 
neglecting  the  harsh  and  disciplinary  contacts 
of  duty  and  business,  and  ifi  instead  of  serioas 
poems  and  histories,  he  steeps  his  intellect  in 
the  muddy  floods  of  sentimental  fiction,  the 
trifling  and  sensual,  his  moral  power  must 
decline,  the  pride  and  freedom  of  his  soul 
be  impaired,  his  hours  of  thought  expended 
in  useless  reverie  or  idle  criticism ;  despon- 
dency and  low  despair  will  take  the  place  of 
manly  ambition.  To  the  inexperienced  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  add  this  caution — not 
to  mistake  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism, 
and  classical  nibbling,  for  a  study  of  great 
models.  Sublime  and  beautiful  works  should 
be  read  as  one  views  a  majestic  landscape, 
by  a  rapid  and  .comprehensive  glance. 
Magnitude  is  said  to  be  an  element  of  the 
sublime.  To  appreciate  the  sublimity  of 
Milton  or  Homer,  one  must  take  in  all  at 
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once  an  entire  member  of  their  work, — ^a 
secret  of  criticism  which,  unhappily,  few  of 
our  classical  scholars  possess ;  for  these  gen- 
tlemen judge  a  man's  scholarship  by  the 
neatness  and  prosody  of  his  quotati(M)s  from 
Horace,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  great 
writers  of  their  own  and  other  tongues  is 
ofttimes  more  correct  than  organic ;  but  the 
poet  and  the  writer  who  works  from  a  cen- 
tral, living  principle,  must  work  from  a  con- 
sciousness very  different  from  that  of  the 
analyst)  or  dissector.  English  treatises  of 
criticism  too  often  resemble  a  hand-book 
called  the  Dublin  Dissector,  which  the  stu- 
dent holds  in  his  left  hand  open,  while,  with 
the  scalpel  in  his  right,  he  separates  the  in- 
tegument from  the  muscle.  The  treatise  of 
lining,  on  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be 
called  an,  organic  treatase,  because  it  shows 
us  the  vital  principle  in  the  living  work. 

In  the  seventeenth  section  our  author 
dwells  at.  length  upon  the  impropriety  of 
detailed  delineations  of  bodily  objects  in  po- 
etry. The  signs  of  speech  are  arbitrwy. 
When  a  word  is  uttered,  or  written,  it  signi- 
fies nothing  to  the  hearer  or  reader  except 
by  reference  to  his  own  experience.  The 
poet  cannot  describe  a  thing  which  no  one 
nas  ever  seen,  so  that  the  imagination  shall 
receive  it.  He  can  describe  only  the  changes, 
combinations,  and  actions  of  things  that 
have  been  seen  and  are  already  known,  or 
which  the  imagination  shapes  from  experi- 
ence, or  from  pictorial  representations.  Mil- 
ton's angels  have  a  human  form,  speak  the 
English  language,  and  their  music  was  the 
music  known  to  Milton ;  their  armor  is  that 
of  English  knights,  their  artillery  the  mod- 
ern cannon.  Thus,  in  the  detail  of  his  work, 
the  greatest  of  all  inventors  invented  noth- 
ing. He  could  change,  he  could  magnify ; 
he  could  darken  and  illuminate,  combine 
and  put  in  action ;  he  could  inspire  his  an- 
gels with  the  great  passion  familiar  to  his 
own  spirit;  he  could  give  them  the  theol- 
ogy and  the  skepticism  which  agitated  his 
own  intellect)  and  there  invention  ceased. 
His  learning  fills  out  the  work  coldly  and 
heavily,  the  pedant  and  poet  contending  for 
mastery ;  his  detailed  descriptions  of  things 
without  action,  leave  the  imagination  dull 
and  stagnant ;  but  when  he  puts  in  motion 
ihe  angelic  hosts,  we  hear  the  clash  of  ar- 
mor, the  sound  of  chariot-wheels,  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery — ^your  bosoms  bum  with 
ardor  of  the  fight — and  then  the  poet 


seems  to  be  a  creator,  or  inventor,  in  the 
right  sense. 

America  has  produced  many  authors  who 
have  excelled  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery.  Every  one  is  familiar^  with  the 
exquisite  delineations  of  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow, in  those  beautiful  and  pathetic  little 
poems,  "The  Water-fowl,"  and  the  "Loss 
of  the  Hesperus."  There  are  touches  in 
these  of  natural  description  unsurpassed  in 
their  kind.  Many  of  equal  or  superior 
beauty  are  quoted  by  the  readers  of  Tenny- 
son; but  these  excellent  poets  do  not  de- 
scribe for  the  sake  of  describing ;  they  do 
not  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  land- 
scape painter;  they  speak  only  of  what  we 
have  seen  and  are  fiimiliar  with,  and  then 
give  us  the  changes,  dramatic  motives  and 
pathetic  incidents,  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  occasion,  attend,  or  suggest  They 
combine  in  their  poems  the  two-fold  genius 
of  ode  and  elegy;  the  elegy  describing 
and  lamenting  past  scenes,  the  ode,  interior 
passions  of  an  instant.  In  all  that  they 
write  there  is  motion  and  life,  and  therefore, 
we  dare  say,  they  are  popular  and  admired. 

^I  do  not  deny,"  says  Leasing,  **  to  speech  in 
ffeneral,  the  })ower  of  delineating  a  bodily  whole, 
by  means  of  its  separate  parts ;  this  it  possesses, 
because  its  signs,  although  consecutive,  are  yet  ar- 
bitrary. But  I  deny  that  this  power  is  possessed 
by  speech,  considered  as  the  mechameal  means  of 
poetry,  because  such  verbal  delineations  of  bodies 
would  be  deficient  in  that  illusion  on  which  poe- 
try mainly  rests;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  entireness  of  the  body  being  destroyed  by  the 
consecutive  nature  of  the  disooorse,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  whole  into  its  parts  being  thus  effected, 
the  ultimate  reunion  of  those  parts,  in  the  unag- 
ination,  must  always  be  a  work  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  in  many  cases  would  even  be  impossi- 
ble. Where,  therefore,  no  illusive  effect  is  required, 
where  the  imderstanding  of  the  reader  alone  is  ad- 
dressed, and  where  the  only  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  convey  distinct^  and,  as  far  as  possible,  complete 
ideas,  those  delineations  of  bodies  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  poetry,  nroperly  so  called,  may  with 
perfect  propnety  be  mtroduced,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed witn  much  advantage  not  only  by  the 
prose  writer,  but  by  the  didactic  poet,  who  is^  in 
fjAct,  no  poet  at  all" 

Lessing  quotes  instances  fixnn  Virgil  of 
purely  didactic  and  descriptive  poetry,  which 
are  only  a  more  agreeable  paraphrase  of 
prose,  and  exhibit  skill  in  language,  and  a 
knowledge  of  husbandry,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Except  in  such  cases  as  these,  the  detailed  de- 
lineation of  bodily  objects— without  the  Homeric 
artifice  of  rendering  co-existent  parts  actually  con- 
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Mcndve,  to  wliich  I  have  already  alluded — has 
jJvBjfi  beeD  renided  by  Uie  best  critics  as  an 
amnltrrestiiig  and  trifline  performance,  for  which 
litUi>  or  DO  genius  is  required.  When  the  poetaster 
feeb  himself  at  a  loss^  he  sets  to  work,  as  Horace 
trlfe  Ds,  to  delineate  a  gro^e,  an  altar,  a  rivulet 
mMuidering  through  pleasant  meadows,  a  rapid 
ftream,  or  perhaps  a  rainbow." 

"  When  the  judgment  of  Pope  had  become  ma- 
tured by  years  and  experience,  he  looked  back, 
tre  are  told,  with  great  contempt  on  the  pictorial 
en^ys  of  his  ycmthful  muse.  He  insisiea  that  it 
vAs'iodispansable  for  any  one  who  desired  to  ren- 
der himsdf  reiJly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  poet, 
ti>  reooonce  as  early  as  possible  the  taste  for  dry 
delineation ;  mm!  compared  a  merely  descriptive 
poem  to  a  feast  oompoeed  of  nothingont sauces." 

Lefising  leoominends  that  the  poet  who 
has  conceived  a  work  in  which  a  series  of 
images  are  brought  forward,  with  sentiments 
sparu^y  interwoven,  should  change  his  plan, 
and  make  his  poem  a  series  of  sentiments 
with  bat  a  slight  admixture  of  images.  But, 
after  all,  the  most  perfect  descriptive  poem 
must  oooaist  of  an  indistinguishable  mixture, 
A  perfect  blending  of  imagery  and  senti- 
ment 

The  eighteenth  section  of  our  author's 
work  continues  the  subject.  The  practice 
of  certain  painters  who  have  represented  in 
one  picture  an  entiie  story — ^as  when  Titian 
sn^es  in  one  piece  the  entire  story  of  the 
1  Wigal  Son ;  or  as  if  Golems  four  pictures 
uf  the  Course  of  Life  had  been  blended  into 
not:  piece — ^is  condemned  as  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  painter  upon  the  territory  of  the 
poetr  ^uid  serves  to  show  that  successions,  not 
in  time,  but  in  space,  are  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  painter.  Lessing  aigues  an  equal 
absurdity  in  those  poetical  descriptions  which 
give  scenes  without  motion  from  object  to 
objeeL 

And  yet  there  is  a  certain  liberty  allowed, 
both  to  the  painter  and  the  poet.    The 
painter  may  unite  two  distinct  moments  in 
the  posture  of  a  figure.  The  artist  may  have 
the  tense  and  the  courage  to  force  a  rule  of 
art,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  perfection  of 
expression.    The  poet  may  dwell  momenta- 
rily upon  an  object,  suspending,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  entire  movement  of  his  piece.  The 
jtsinter  may  sometimes  represent  a  fiiUing 
bjdy  with  efiect,  as  has  b^n  done  by  Ho- 
sc^'^h ;  but  these  are  accidental  to  the  main 
d^^sigo,  and  rather  heighten  than  impair  the 
harmooy  of  the  whole.    Thus,  the  figures 
'm  the  right  and  left  of  a  picture,  may  seem 
to  be  in  rapid  action,  wlule  the  more  im- 


portant figures  are  at  rest  A  forest  scene 
may  indicate  the  movement  of  a  tempest  so 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  illusion,  without  vio- 
lating the  imity  and  fixed  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  whole.  There  is  a  broad  margin  al- 
lowed in  all  arts  for  an  apparent  departure 
from  their  peculiar  principles. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  chaptere  in  this 
work  is  the  critique  on  the  two  descriptions 
of  a  shield — the  shield  of  Achilles,  by  Ho- 
mer, and  the  shield  of  iEneas,  by  Vir^ 

**  Homer,"  says  Lessing,  **  has  composed  upwards 
of  a  hundred  magnificent  verses  in  describing  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  shield  of  Achilles 
—its  form,  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  the  figures  with  which  its  immense  surface  was 
covered,  so  minutely,  and  so  exactly,  that  modern 
sculptors  have  found  no  difficulty  in  executing  imi- 
tations of  it,  corresponding  in  every  particular. 
This  wonderful  example  of  poetic  painting  is  exe- 
cuted by  Homer  without  the  least  departure  from 
the  principle  adhered  to  by  him  throughout  his 
work  The  shidd  is  epically  described — that  is  to 
say,  created  out  of  the  rude  iron  and  brass,  by  the 
hands  of  the  poet  Its  figures  spring  gradually 
and  successively  into  view ;  the  orb  rises  from  an 
edge  to  its  full  splendor.  Homer  brings  before  our 
eyes  not  so  mucn  the  shield  itself,  however,  as  the 
cUvine  artist  who  is  employed  in  making  it  We 
cannot  forbear  noticing,  at  this  opportunity,  that  of 
all  descriptions  in  the  ancient  poets,  those  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  are  the  most 
interesting  and  exquisitely  wrought.  The  idea 
of  indignity  or  disgrace  did  not  attach  itself,  in  the* 
sublime  age  of  the  epos,  to  mechanical  labor.  The 
stigma  seems  to  be  feudal^  and  is  certainly  the 
disgrace  of  our  time.  Thank  Gk)d,  wo  are  ap 
proaching  a  new  age,  when  labor  shall  no  longer 
oe  a  diiigrace,  but  shall  be  dignified,  as  in  heroic 
ages,  by  sages  and  poets,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  humanity ;  and  in  the  day  when  toil  is  honored 
and  men  are  free,  when  they  have  ceased  to '  love 
a  lord,'  perhaps  we  shall  have  other  heroes  and 
poets,  it  may  be,  even  greater  than  those  of  anti- 
(|uity — ^but  not  while  we  are  cuned  with  a  servile 
literature,  and  a  more  servile  art 

**  We  see  the  divine  artist  approach  the  anvil 
with  his  hammer  and  pincers,  and  when  he  has 
finished  forging  the  plate  out  of  the  rough  ore,  we 
perceive  the  figures  destined  for  their  embellish- 
ment, rising  one  after  another  from  the  surface 
beneath  the  judicious  strokes  of  his  hammer.  ^  We 
never  once  lose  sight  of  the  workman,  until  his 
labor  is  completed,  and  then  the  amazement  with 
which  we  regard  his  work  is  mixigled  with  the 
confident  laith  of  eye-witnesses  to  its  execution." 

Is  not  the  above  the  finest  piece  of  criti- 
cism that  ever  escaped  a  modem  pen — ^the 
richest  in  suggestion,  the  most  refined  and 
discriminating,  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble breadth  of  appreciation?  Certainly 
nothing  in  Lon^nus  approaches  it,  in  com- 
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prebensiveness ;  and  to  have  surpassed  Lon- 
ginus  is  to  have  surpassed  all  critics,  not 
even  excepting  the  favorite  Goethe,  whose 
subtleties,  entitled  criticisms,  show,  indeed, 
wonderful  obser\'ation,  but  faU  short  in  com- 
prehensiveness, in  the  place  of  which  they 
have  often  only  mpteriousness.  In  the 
criticism  of  Lessing,  the  artist  finds  laid  open 
for  him,  and  clearly  expressed,  the  rules  by 
which  he  must  work,  if  ever  he  succeed ; 
rules  derived  not  from  speculation,  but  from 
a  truly  Baconian  analysis  (with  an  aesthetic 
guidance)  of  the  greatest  works  that  have 
been  produced. 

Virgil's  description  of  the  shield  of  -^neas 
is  treated  by  Lessing  with  great  severity,  and 
apparently  ^vith  great  ja<«tice.  Moral  sim- 
pUcity  of  intention  is  wanting  in  the  work. 
It  is  made  a  vehicle  of  flattery.  Vu-gil  in- 
troduces us  to  a  view  of  the  god  Vulcan 
busied  >vith  the  Cyclops,  and  produces  a  few 
celebrated  lines.  He  then  leads  us  oflf  into 
a  different  scene ;  Venus  and  -^Eneas  appear 
together  in  conversation  ;  the  shield  is  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  an  oak — ^it  might 
have  been  any  other  tree,  or  a  rock.  The 
hero  .^Eneas  has  already  inspected,  and  ad- 
mired, and  handled  the  arms  in  a  very  com- 
mon-place manner,  which  only  excites  the 
restless  desiro  of  the  reader  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  handle  them  for  one's  self. 
And  then  follows  what  Lessing  pronounces 
to  be  a  tame  and  tedious  description,  made 
by  the  poet,  of  the  figures  wrought  upon 
the  shield,  while  Venus  and  JSneas  stand  by, 
either  whispering  in  a  side  scene,  or  with 
signs  of  great  impatience,  we  may  suppose, 
for  the  poet  to  have  done  with  his  tedious 
ciceronism  and  cease  from  making  them 
ridiculous.  "  Homer,"  says  Lessing,  *'  makes 
the  god  elaborate  the  decorations  of  the 
shield  because  he,  the  di>ine  artist,  with 
that  high  moral  simplicity  which  character- 
izes true  art,  desires  to  produce  a  piece  of 
workmanship  worthy  of  his  skill.  Virgil, 
on  the  contrary,  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  shield  was  executed  for  the  sake  of 
the  ornaments."  A  degradation  of  the  ar- 
mor itself,  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  divine  artist, 
Hephistos. 


The  twentieth  section  of  the  Laocoon« 
following  out  the  principle  already  laid  down 
by  our  author,  prohibits  the  description  of 
personal  beauty  by  the  poet,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms.  Homer  tells  us  that 
Nireus  was  beautiful — ^that  Achilles  was 
still  more  so,  and  that  the  beauty  of  Helen 
was  divine.  "  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  en- 
tering into  a  circumstantial  dehneation  of 
these  examples  of  beauty;  yet  the  beauty 
of  Helen  was  the  very  pivot  on  which  turns 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  poem.  How  luxu- 
riantiy  would  one  of  our  modern  poets  have 
dwelt  on  its  details."  These  elaborate  en- 
croachments upon  the  province  of  the  painter 
create  confusion,  and  confusion  only,  in  the 
imagination.  The  painter  or  the  statuari- 
can  alone  give  us  the  picture  or  the  statue 
of  a  Helen J?^  After  quoting  an  example 
from  the  Italians  of  this  kind  of  description, 
Lessing  draws  a  distinction  between  admira- 
tion for  an  artist  and  admiration  for  his 
work.  We  may  admire  the  artist  for  tLe 
knowledge  he  displays,  and  the  beautiful 
materials  he  brings  together ;  we  may  con- 
demn the  wori^  from  its  failure  to  produce  a 
powerful  and  simple  effect  upon  the  imagin- 
ation. 

Beauty  should  be  described  in  poetry  by 
its  effects  alone,  by  the  grace  of  its  actions, 
and  by  the  admiration  and  the  ardor  whicli 
it  excites. 

The  only  remaining  topic  of  general  in- 
terest touched  upon  in  the  Laocoon,  is  tin- 
use  of  deformity  as  a  subject  in  art.  It  is 
argued  that  deformity  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
the  painter  or  the  statuary,  but  is  verj' 
proper  for  the  uses  of  poetry ;  to  this,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  certain  liberties  permit- 
ted, since  deformity  may  be  used  to  set  off 
beauty,  even  in  painting ;  and  we  know  that 
in  the  department  of  humorous  painting, 
deformity  is  employed  with  great  effect. 
The  examination  of  tliis  paii  of  the  Lao- 
coon requires  a  separate  ti-eatment;  and 
with  every  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
genius,  we  here  take  our  leave  of  the  author 
with  a  protest  and  reservation  against  these 
conclusions  of  his  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
fifth  chapters. 

J.  D.  w. 
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AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  WITH  THE  BARBARY  POWERS. 


THEIR    PIRACIES    AND    AGGRESSIONS. 


Sixes  the  conquest  of  Algien  by  the 
French,  the  Barbsuy  Powers  have  become 
wholly  inagnificant  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  They  are  virtually  blotted  from 
the  roll  of  nations,  and  are  hardly  known 
except  through  history.  A  half  century  ago 
they  held  an  important  position,  and  if  they 
(lid  not  command  the  respect  of  all  £urope, 
they  certainly  made  claims  and  enforced 
them  as  no  other  civilized  or  half-civilized 
nation  would  have  dared  to  do.  In  their 
diplomatic  relations  they  were  pecuUar — 
^tting  at  defiance  the  law  of  nations  recog- 
Dtzed  by  the  civilized  world,  and  adopting 
as  their  rule  of  action  the  piratical  code. 
They  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Corsur  States, — a  name  which  they  well 
earned  by  their  piracies,  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery. 

It  b  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  particular 
de^tiription  of  these  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  popu- 
latiiA  consisted  of  several  distinct  races  of 
niea,  believers  in  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
poa,  and  acknowledging  a  partial  connec- 
tion with  the  Turkish  empire,  though  acting 
in  a  good  degree  independent  of  Uiat  gov- 
enmwnt  They  had  been  Mohammedan 
^ir  more  than  ten  centuries,  and  for  a 
long  period  were  the  terror  of  all  Europe. 
They  pushed  their  conquests  into  Spain,  and 
remained  the  possessors  and  masters  of  a 
{•ortion  of  that  coimtry  for  several  hundred 
>eara,  oontending  wiUi  the  Christian,  and 
attempting  to  supplant  his  religion.  It  was 
rtut  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
tiiat  ihi^  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain 
f'^  ever,  and  that  Europe  began  to  feel  that 
Mohammedan  power  had  extended  to  its 
ntmost  limits. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  constant 
warfiire  between  the  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans had  created  a  feeling  of  hostility  be- 
tween them,  which  neither  a  sense  of  justice 
or  humani^  could  control.  At  first  it  is 
j-fobaUe  that  both  parties  were  alike  regard- 
kas  of  those  rules  of  war  which  modem 


civilization  have  made  imperative,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  humane. 
Both  conducted  like  savages,  and  both  dis- 
honored the  religion  they  professed.  No 
cruelties  were  too  severe  to  inflict  on  the 
prisoners  of  either  party.  Christians  were 
reduced  to  the  most  abject  and  cruel  slavery, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Mohammedans 
were  compelled  to  suffer  the  severest  tor- 
tures, and  even  death.  But  in  this  merciless 
warfare  the  Barbary  States  always  had  the 
advantage.  They  were  well  fitted  for  a  pre- 
datory warfiare.  They  found  ample  protec- 
tion both  in  their  mode  of  hfe  and  the  nat- 
ural position  of  their  country.  War  was  the 
means  by  which  they  lived,  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  and  their  towns  destroyed,  yet 
they  were  never  conquered.  As  soon  as 
their  enemies  disappeared,  they  came  forth 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  were  ready  to 
plunder  anew,  and  reduce  their  enemies  to 
captivity. 

By  this  warfare  a  system  of  Christian 
slavery  had  grown  up  in  the  Barbary  States, 
which  to  us  seems  almost  incredible. 
Europeans  were  slaves  to  Africans,  and 
drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  which 
such  bondage  imposed.  What  number  of 
Christian  slaves  there  were  at  any  one  time 
in  those  States  we  have  now  no  information. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  30,000  employed  in' building  the 
mole  which  connects  Algiers  with  an  island 
in  its  harbor ;  and  at  the  destruction  of  Tunis 
in  1635,  ten  thousand  were  liberated  by  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  all  the  public  works,  and 
performed  the  most  severe  as  well  as  servile 
tasks.  So  grievous  had  it  become  that  all 
Europe  sufiered.  The  Pope  offered  pardon 
to  all  who  should  undertake  a  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  imimediate  entrance  into 
paradise  to  all  who  fell  in  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  The  army  of  Charles  V.  con- 
sisted of  3Q,000  selected  troops  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tunis  it  apparently  gained  a  most 
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dedded  victory.  It  however  proved  but 
temporary,  and  like  a  hundred  other  victo- 
ries over  them,  it  proved  to  be  but  a  mere 
chastisement,  and  for  a  short  time  only 
checked  their  insolence  and  rapacity. 

From  that  time  to  1815  these  people 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  one  or 
more  of  the  European  nations.  In  1655 
the  English  sent  a  Large  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  avenge  the  honor  of  their  flag, 
and  to  procure  a  deliverance  of  their  prison- 
ers. The  fleet  first  came  before  Tunis,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
captives.  The  Bashaw  was  not  at  all  intim- 
idated, and  made  no  other  reply  than  to  re- 
quest the  Admiral  to  look  at  his  forts  and 
to  do  his  utmost  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted. He  entered  his  harbor,  burned  his 
ships,  battered  down  his  castle,  took  away 
the  English  prisoners,  and  then  sailed  out 
of  the  harbor,  leaving  him  to  repent  of  his 
folly. 

The  French  next  had  their  turn,  and  in 
1682  sent  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Duquesne 
against  Algiers.  On  this  occasion  it  is  siud 
that  bombs  were  first  used  on  ships  of  war. 
So  destructive  did  they  prove  that  the  Dey 
soon  yielded,  and  restored  the  captives,  and 
made  ample  indemnity.  The  t>ey,  after- 
wards learning  the  great  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition, sent  word  to  Louis  XIV.  that  for 
one  half  of  the  sum  he  would  have  burned 
the  whole  city  of  Algiers. 

All  these  expeditions  against  those  States, 
of  which  twenty  others  might  be  mentioned, 
originated  in  the  same  way,  and  had  nearly 
the  same  termination.  The  recovery  of 
property  and  the  deliverance  of  captives 
was  the  great  object  of  them  all ;  and  these 
being  accomplished,  a  temporary  peace 
would  follow  on  the  agreement  of  the  in- 
jured party  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Un- 
til our  Government  finally  resolved  to  resist 
this  badge  of  servitude,  it  had  always  been 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  every  treaty 
with  them,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
which  could  then  be  adopted  to  protect  the 
subjects  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  from 
slavery  and  robbery.  At  least  the  European 
nations  thought  so,  and  universally  adopted 
it  Though  every  port  of  the  Barbary  States 
might  have  been  blockaded,  and  the  power 
of  the  Corsairs  humbled,  yet  through 
jealousy  of  each  other,  or  from  the  base  de- 
sire of  gaining  some  undue  advantage,  they 
preferred  the  humiliating  choice  of  paying 


tribute  to  these  robbers.  Never  would  these 
States  make  peace  with  all  Europe  at  the 
same  time.  Peace  with  one  was  but  the 
prelude  of  a  war  with  another ;  for  said  the 
Dey,  ^'  K  I  make  peace  with  all  the  world, 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  corsairs?  For 
want  of  other  prizes  they  will  take  off"  my 
head.  The  Algerines  are  a  company  of 
rogues,  and  I  am  their  captain." 

During  our  colonial  history  our  relations 
with  these  powers  were  formed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
was  considerable,  was  protected  by  the  trib- 
ute which  that  government  paid.  During 
the  Revolution  we  had  no  commerce  in  that 
quarter,  and  of  course  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  aggression.  No  sooner  was  peace 
restored  than  our  commerce  revived,  and  our 
ships,  bearing  the  new  flag  of  stars  and 
stripes,  made  their  appearance  in  that  sea. 
They  went  there  too  without  any  convoy  or 
means  of  defence,  and  from  a  country  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence  had  not 
a  single  armed  ship  to  protect  its  vaSsait  but 
growing  commerce.  The  temptation  was  too 
great  for  Algerine  honesty,  and  the  country 
too  remote  and  too  much  exhausted  to  in- 
spire fear.  The  flag  had  not  yet  borne  thun- 
ders to  the  gates  of  the  Dey^s  palace,  nor  had 
his  people  learned  the  lesson  which  subse- 
quent sad  experience  taught  them.  Accord- 
ingly the  Dey  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States  in  July,  1785, 
and  immediately  after  two  of  our  vessels,  the 
schooner  Maria,  of  Boston,  and  the  ship 
Dauphin,  of  Philadelphia,  were  seized,  and 
their  crews,  twenty-one  in  number,  were  car- 
ried as  slaves  to  Algiers.  The  news  of  this 
outrage,  as  it  well  might,  created  great 
alarm  in  this  country.  The  name  of  Alge- 
rine had  become  odious  and  synonymous 
with  pirate.  It  was  connected  with  every 
horrible  tale  of  childhood,  and  was  far  more 
terrible  in  its  associations  than  even  the 
cruel  tortures  of  the  American  savage.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  alarming  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  means  by  which 
those  citizens  could  be  freed,  or  others  pro- 
tected, but  by  the  slow  process  of  n^otia- 
tion — negotiation  too  with  a  people  that 
acknowledged  no  law  but  such  as  their  own 
selfishness  created,  and  were  bound  by  no 
obligation  but  self-interest 

This  attack  upon  our  commerce  was  not 
wholly  unexpected.    The  importance   and 
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noosaMty   of  presenring  peace  with  these 
Sutes  had  been  duly  considered  by  our  Gov- 
flrnment,  and  a  special  provision  had  been 
inserted  in  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
by  which  the  aid  of  that  government  was 
secured  for  this  object ;  and  during  the  pre- 
nous  year,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  residing  in 
Europe,  had  been  fully  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  these  powers,  and  to  send 
agents  there  for  this  purpose.    They  did  in 
(act  send  agents  to  Morocco,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  treaty  of  quite  a  liberal  charac- 
ter for  that  day.     It  provided  that  Christian 
siavery  should  be  ab(Hbhed,and  that  in  case 
of  war  the  prisoners  of  either  party  should  be 
exchanged.     It  was  concluded  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years,  and  required  neither  tribute  nor 
presents  to  maintain  it.    A  change  taking 
place  soon  after  in  the  Government,  it  was 
thought  pradent  by  Congress  to  have  it  con- 
firm^ and  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
ancordingly  appropriated  for  presents  to  the 
chief  officers.     This  treaty  was  generally 
well  observed  by  the  Moors,  who  were  en- 
couraged in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
by  valuable  presents  from  our  Government. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  agents  were  sent 
to  Algiers,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiatmg  a  treaty,  but  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  the  twenty-one  prisoners  before  men- 
tioned.     They  had  now  been  in  slavery 
about  a  year,  and  this  was  the  first  act  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  their  liberation.   Their 
first  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  release 
f  >r  the  pnsoners.    They  however  soon  found 
that  the  only  mode  of  approaching  the  Dey 
wtt  through  an  offer  to  pay  a  ransom  in 
money  for  the  prisoners,  and  it  soon  became 
a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  whether 
a  people  whkh  had  successfully  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  most  powerful 
sation  in  the  world  should  permit  twenty- 
cue  of  its  citizens  to  wear  the  chains  of 
slavery  in  Algiers.    The  Dey  knew  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating.    He  knew  that 
there  was  no  American  na>y,  for  at  that 
thnc  Old  Ironsides  had  not  been  built,  and 
the  names    of   Bainbridge,  Decatur,  and 
Preble  had  not  been  placed  on  the  roll  of 
naial  heroes.     He  knew  too  that  there  was 
a  rich  American  commerce,  and  that  since 
hfi.  had  made  peace  with  most  of  Europe, 
ths  would  afford  prizes  for  his  corsairs.*  He 
however  could  not  refuse  to  set  a  price  on 
hs  pcisooers.    He  could  ask  a  larger  sum, 


but  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world  to  make  the  Americans  an  ex- 
ception to  his  general  rule,  and  to  entirely 
refuse  a  ransom.  With  most  of  the 
European  nations  a  fixed  and  annual  tribute 
was  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens.  France  then  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  Great  Britain,  the  boasted  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  a  large  amount  in  the 
distribution  of  presents  every  ten  years;  and 
even  these  largo  sums  did  not  always  afford 
protection,  for  during  this  very  year  several 
French  captives  were  redeemed  for  five  him- 
dred  dollars  each. 

The  price  which  the  Dey  demanded  for 
the  American  prisoners,  shows  with  what 
views  he  regaxded  our  countrymen.  The 
captives  consisted  of  three  captains,  two 
mates,  two  passengers,  and  fourteen  sea- 
men. The  price  for  each  captain  was  six 
thousand  dollars;  for  the  mates  and  pas- 
sengers four  thousand  each;  and  for  the 
seamen  fourteen  hundred  dollars  each ;  and 
to  this  was  to  be  added  the  custom  house 
duty  of  eleven  per  cent.,  making  in  all 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  or  upon  an  average 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  each,  while 
the  agents  were  authorized  to  pay  only 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  found 
their  undertaking  hopeless,  and  accordingly 
abandoned  all  idea  of  redeeming  the  prison- 
ers by  a  r^som. 

After  this,  four  years  passed  without  the 
adoption  of  any  open  measures  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  captives.  Our  Government 
seemed  inclined  to  abandon  direct  negotia- 
tion, and  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy  that  at 
the  present  time  does  not  seem  to  do  it 
much  credit.  There  is  certainly  some  plau- 
sibility in  the  arguments  in  support  of  this 
course  of  proceeding.  It  was  said  that  if  so 
large  a  sum  was  paid  for  the  ransom  of 
these  prisoners,  it  would  only  tend  to  hold 
out  still  stronger  inducements  to  these 
pirates  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  and  make 
slaves  of  our  citizens,  and  that  our  only 
security  was  in  convincing  them  that  we  were 
poor,  and  unable  to  pay  any  ransom  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  us  however  that  nothing 
could  justafy  our  Government  in  this  policy 
but  extreme  necessity.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  trying, 
periods  of  our  history.    The  States  had  not 
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then  adopted  our  present  Constitution^  but 
lived  under  the  old  CJonfederation,  which  in 
its  latter  days  was  but  a  httle  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  government.  Its  treasury  was 
empty,  its  credit  gone,  and  a  very  general 
appi'ehension  existed  that  its  dissolution  was 
near  at  hand.  But  still,  could  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  have  been  awakened 
to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their  fellow-men, 
wasting  away  their  Uves  in  8er>itude,  and 
dying  in  a  foreign  land,  there  would  have 
been  found  means  for  their  deliverance ;  and 
how  much  more  creditable  and  humane  it 
would  have  been  to  have  paid  that  or  any 
other  sum,  and  trusted  in  the  providence  of 
God,  that  for  the  future  the  oppressor's  hand 
should  be  stayed. 

We  have  said  that  the  Government  took 
no  open  measures  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
prisoners  during  these  four  years.  It  did 
not  however  wholly  forget  them.  The  cries, 
complaints  and  jxititions  of  their  friends  would 
not  permit  it  It  abandoned  all  hope  of  open 
negotiation.  Through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  a  religious  association  was  secretly 
employed  to  obtain  their  release.  This 
association  was  called  Brothers  of  Redemp- 
tion, or  the  Mathurin  Fathers.  This  asso- 
ciation was  established  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  its  chief  object  was 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  the 
Barbary  States,  and  it  had  an  officer  constant- 
ly at  Algiers  for  that  purpose.  How  much 
our  Government  authorized  the  Mathurin 
General  to  pay  we  have  no  means  of  in- 
formation. It  however  appears  that  extra- 
ordinary efforts  were  made  to  get  the  sum 
as  small  as  po^ible.  It  was  even  thought 
necessary  to  use  some  deception  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  object.  One  of  our  con- 
suls abroad  at  that  time  says  :  "  Li  order  to 
destroy  every  expectation  of  a  redemption 
by  the  United  Sttites,  the  bills  of  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  Algiers,  who  had  made 
the  kind  advances  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
captives,  were  not  answered.  On  the  contra- 
ry, a  hint  was  given  that  the  advances  had 
better  be  discontinued,  as  it  was  not  known 
that  they  would  be  reimbursed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  further,  and  to  suffer  the  captives 
for  a  while  to  believe  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them,  and  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  their  lettera.  It  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  trust  them  with  a  secret  which  might 
for  ever  prevent  their  redemption,  by  raising 
the  demands  of  the  captors  to  sums  wliich 


a  due  regard  for  our  seamen  still  in  freedom 
forbid  us  to  give." 

While  these  cautious  and  dilatory  nego- 
tiations were  going  on,  the  revolution  in 
France  broke  out,  and  among  its  rash  results 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Brothers  of  Ite- 
demption,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  eiitiro 
property,  so  that  from  them  neither  the 
captives  nor  the  country  could  expect  further 
aid. 

Six  years  had  now  passed,  and  the  cap- 
tives found  no  reUef.  They  occasionally 
wrote  their  friends  at  home,  and  even  sent 
a  petition  to  Congress  imploring  aid-  Dur- 
ing this  period  six  of  the  twenty-one  had 
died.  At  home  the  old  confederation  had 
passed  away,  and  a  new  government  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people  for  their  common 
safety,  and  to  provide  for  their  common 
defence.  It  now  seemed  impossible  to  long- 
er turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  en- 
slaved. Accordingly  in  Februaiy,  1791,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  authorized,  by 
resolution,  the  President  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  he  thought  expedient  to  procure  the  re- 
demption of  the  American  citizens  in  Algiers, 
provided  the  expense  of  the  same  should 
not  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution,  General  Wash- 
ington expressed  his  willingness  and  anxious 
desire  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  all  rea- 
sonable and  proper  measures  to  accomplish 
said  object. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
a  letter  was  received  by  Congress  from  Cajj- 
tain  O'Brien,  dated  Algiers,  Feb.  28,  1791. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  ship  Dauphin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy  of  character.  lie 
was  regarded  by  the  captives  as  their  leading 
man  during  their  sojourn  at  Algiers.  His 
letter  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  their  con- 
dition. He  says:  *^  It  affords  the  Americans  in 
captivity  some  consolation  to  hear  that  Ilis 
Excellency  the  President  has  drawn  tho. 
attention  of  Congress  to  Barbary  affairs,  and 
to  consider  the  decrease  of  American  com- 
merce to  the  Mediterranean.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty to  obssrve  that  there  is  no  doing  any 
business  in  this  country  of  importance, 
without  first  palming  the  ministry ;  and  by 
taking  this  proper  channel,  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  to  carry  any  point  At  present 
there  are  but  seven  hundred  Christian  slaves 
in  Algiers,  and  as  the  captives  are  much 
wanted  to  do  the  public  work,  the  Begency 
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ioes  not  seem  inclined  to  permit  slaves  to 
*'^  redeemed  on  any  terms;  for  without 
-la\es  these  people  oould  not  well  fit  out 
tht-ir  cruisers. 

"In  1786  there  were  three  thousand 
t  'lm<tian  slaves  in  Algiers ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
NVapi^tans  and  o&er  nations  redeeming 
fk'ir  people,  and  the  pest,  that  great  storm 
'.{  mortality,  which  happened  in  this  city  in 
1787  and  1788,  which  carried  off  nine 
hondred  Christian  captives,  among  which 
number  were  six  Americans.  Our  redemp- 
tion is  but  trifling  higher  than  the  terms  on 
«bkh  the  Spaniards  and  other  nations 
rrdeemed,  and  since  those  redemptions  and 
'h»^  pest,  the  price  of  slaves  is  constantly 
ri>ing. 

**The  lads,  who  are  pages  to  the  Dey, 
vere  solicited  to  turn  Mohammedans,  but 
tiiej  would  not,  which  makes  their  price 
m.>re  exorbitant 

**  It  has  cost  Spain  full  four  and  a  half  mil- 
Imd^  of  dollars  to  make  their  peace  and  re- 
i*m  their  people — ^notwithstanding  Spain 
:u  ud  something  wisely  not  to  be  the  dupe  of 
.ill  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

**  It  ts  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
Tiny  obtain  a  peace  with  the  Regency  for 
±ty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  all 
>^i;^D!se3  included,  that  is,  if  the  afiair  is 
n-ll  managed,  and  with  Tunis  for  fifteen 
:L  >Q^nd  pounds  sterfing. 

~  The  present  time  is  ^vorable  to  America 
u  try  for  peace ;  and  I  further  take  the  lib- 
•-rty  10  observe  that  those  nations,  the  Dutch, 
U^es  Swedes,  and  Venetians,  that  pay  a 
'ribnte  annually,  that  their  peace  is  on  a 
n]<)re  £olid  and  lasting  basis  than  those 
mtions  that  give  large  sums  for  making  the 
j'-ace,  and  not  to  be  tributary ;  for  it  is  the 
innnal  sum  that  these  nations  pay,  which 
.^  th«  bait  that  secures  their  peace,  and  not 
MiV  i«ntiment  of  national  honor  or  regard 
to  treaties,  but  for  their  own  interest  in  being 
>'jp|'lied  with  naval  and  military  stores.'^ 

He  condudea  his  letter  by  saying :  "  We 
l<>p<  you  will  consider  what  our  sufferings 
raii?t  have  been  in  this  country  during  that 
ininj;  period  of  nearly  six  years'  captivity ; 
•ui  we  hope  you  will  give  such  powers  to 
T'^ur  representatives  as  to  finally  extricate 
jvor  fourteen  unfortunate  subjectA  from 
Ut>4r  present  state  of  bondage  and  adversity .'' 
Jvt  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
'we  of  the  c^tives,  Charles  Covell,  was 
r^^lAsemed  by  his  friends  for  $1,700. 


Congress  had  passed  resolutions,  and  a 
whole  year  had  passed,  yet  nothing  effec- 
tual was  done.  President  Washington 
proposed  to  the  Senate  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Algiers,  allowing  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a  ransom :  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  ^ven  to  the  Dey  on  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
as  an  annual  present  or  tribute.  John  Paul 
Jones  was  appointed  the  commissioner  to 
negotiate  the  peace.  This  measure  was  kept 
secret,  and  of  so  confidential  a  character 
that  all  the  papers  were  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Jones  having  soon  after  died  in 
London,  Mr.  Barclay  was  appointed  his 
successor ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute 
his  commission,  and  in  consequence  another 
delay  necessarily  took  place.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Algerines  having  made  peace  with 
Portugal,  and  the  protection  which  that  war 
and  her  ships  partially  afforded  having  been 
withdrawn,  our  commerce  became  more  ex- 
posed than  ever ;  and  at  a  single  cruise  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs  in  November,  1793,  ten 
more  of  our  vessels  were  seized,  and  their 
crews,  one  hundred  and  five  in  number, 
were  carried  captives  to  Algiers. 

It  was  fortimate  for  those  who  had  already 
been  in  bondage  eight  years,  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  prisoners  had  been  so 
much  increased,  for  it  aroused  the  country 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty.    The  prisoners  imme- 
diately addressed  a  petition  to  Congress, 
dated  Dec.  29,  1793,  in  which  they  say : 
"  Your  humble  petitioners  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  captured  by  the  corsairs  of  the  Regency 
in  November  last,  while  we  were  navigat- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  are  at  present  in  this  city  of  bondage, 
employed  daily  in  the  most  laborious  work 
without  respect  to  pei-sons ;  and  your  peti- 
tioners are  informed  that  the  plague,  that 
fatal   and  tremendous  disorder,    is  raging 
in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  as  your  unfor- 
tunate petitioners  are  confined  to  the  slave 
prisons  with  six  hundred  captives  of  other 
nations,  that  from  their  situation  the  wis- 
dom of  the  United  States  will  consider  what 
must  bo  the  fatal  effects  of  the  plague 
spreading  amongst  the  captives." 

About  this  time  Congress  seemed  dis- 
posed to  adopt  new  measures  of  negotiation 
with  Algiers.  They  sent  their  agents  as 
before  to  treat  amicably,  if  they  could,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  determination 
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to  adopt  measures  of  force.  The  country 
began  to  perceive  that  a  commerce  without 
a  navy  could  not  exist,  or  be  carried  to  any 
great  extent  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1794,  the  House  of  Representatives 
resolved,  ^^  that  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  <^  me  United 
States  against  the  Algerine  corsairs  ought 
to  be  provided ;"  and  during  the  same  year 
the  President  was  authorized  to  cause  six 
frigates  to  be  built,  and  ten  smaller  vessels 
to  be  equipped  as  galleys.  Only  three  of 
these  frigates  were  built,  viz.,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  United  States,  and  the  Constella- 
tion ;  for  peace  having  been  soon  after  con- 
cluded, it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  carry 
into  full  effect  the  original  design.  Enough 
however  had  been  done  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  our  navy ;  and  to  the  insolence  of  Algiers 
we  owe  this  right  arm  of  our  national 
strength,  and  to  their  subsequent  treachery 
we  owe  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  the 
strength  of  those  snips,  and  the  skill,  brav- 
ery, and  gallantry  of  their  commanders.  It 
seemed  to  be  but  a  just  retribution,  that  the 
people  whose  crimes  brought  our  navy  into 
existence  should  feel  the  first  proof  of  its 
streugth,  and  that  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  armed  corsairs  went  foiih  to  plunder 
American  commerce,  an  American  fleet 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  should  have  dic- 
tated to  the  Dey  the  terms  on  which  he 
could  save  his  capital,  and  even  his  ovm 
palace,  from  destruction. 

The  treaty  which  we  made  with  Algiers 
was  of  a  truly  humiliating  character ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  restored  all  the  captives  to 
their  homes,  and  gave  the  countnr  peace,  it 
was  a  source  of  joy  and  congratulation.  It 
cost  the  nation  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, besides  the  payment  of  an  annual  trib- 
ute in  naval  stores  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars.  Yet  with  all  its  cost,  it  was  never 
a  matter  of  regret,  for  it  restored  a  valuable 
commerce  for  our  country  to  the  Mediterra-/ 
nean.  This  tribute  was  paid  for  seventeen 
years,  and  it  would  have  been  paid  many 
years  more,  had  not  the  Dey  in  an  unfor- 
tunate hour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  terms,  the  second  time  declared  war 
against  the  United  States.  This  war,  as  we 
shall  see,  not  only  cost  him  this  tribute,  but 
was  the  first  in  that  series  of  events  which 
led  not  only  to  his  own  humiliation,  but  to 
the  conquest  of  his  country. 

At  about  the  same  time  Tripoli  began  to 


assume  a  warlike  attitude.  By  the  treaty 
of  1796  there  was  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  but  so  interwoven  was  tlus 
system  with  those  people  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  peace  without  a 
constant  tender  of  presents.  In  1797,  the 
presents  which  our  Government  made  to  this 
power  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and 
about  double  the  amoimt  was  ^ven  the  fol- 
lowing year.  '^  All  nations  pay  me,"  said 
the  Bashaw,  ^^so  must  the  Americans.  Let 
them  give  me  a  stipulated  sum,  and  I  will  be 
reasonable  as  to  the  amount"  He  further 
complained  that  our  Government  had  been 
more  generous  to  Algiers  than  to  him,  and 
in  order  to  avenge  so  grievous  a  wrong,  ho 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

This  war  continued  for  three  years,  and 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  remarka- 
ble expedition  of  Eaton,  but  by  several  na- 
val exploits  highly  honorable  to  our  infant 
navy,  and  to  the  gallantry  and  courage  of 
its  youthful  officers.  At  the  treaty  of 
peace,  our  Government  again  consented  to 
the  payment  of  tribute.  It  was  perhaps 
wise  at  that  time  to  do  so.  It  was  not  then 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  humiliation.  And 
we  were  not  then  prepared  to  take  the  high 
ground,  which  the  justice  of  our  cause 
seemed  to  demand.  Our  Grovemment  had 
as  much  as  it  could  do  to  protect  our  com- 
merce in  other  quarters.  The  great  ques- 
tions as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  which 
grew  out  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  had  already 
begun  to  agitate  the  commercial  world,  and 
many  an  American  ship  had  been  seized 
by  the  belligerents,  and  held  as  a  hostage 
to  insure  a  fair  settlement. 

After  this,  our  country  remained  at  peace 
vrith  all  the  Barbary  powers  till  1812. 
Each  of  them  received  an  annual  tribute, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  naval  stores.  Our 
conmierce,  though  subject  to  great  embar- 
rassments, had  been  much  increased  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
Barbary  States,  was  enjoying  perfect  secu- 
rity. 

But  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812 
brought  about  a  new  condition  of  things. 
It  became  difficult  for  our  Government  to 
supply  the  naval  stores,  which  by  treaty  we 
were  bound  to  fumis^h,  on  account  of  the 
great  danger  from  British  cruisers  then 
guarding  and  shutting  us  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  Government  offered  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  naval  stores  in  money,  but 
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this  was  refused,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  naval  stores  had  been  usually  appraised 
for  about  half  their  value.  They  however 
did  not  come,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  declared  war  a  second  time 
against  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  was  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  us.  We  were  then  at  war  with 
Irreat  Britain,  and  had  no  commerce  within 
the  reach  of  the  Algerine  corsairs.  Our 
Government  did  not  regard  it  as  of  suffi- 
dent  importance  to  even  recognize  them  as 
enemies.  The  only  notice  taken  was  to 
f^top  the  tribute  and  to  ti'eat  them  with  en- 
tire neglect.  But  the  day  of  retribution 
was  at  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,  we  had  a  powerful 
navy,  which  that  war  had  created,  and 
which  had  then  become  the  pride  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  universal  desire 
through  the  country  that  Algiers  should  be 
made  to  feel  its  power.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress directed  a  fleet,  under  the  conunand 
of  the  gallant  Decatur,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  arrived  off  Algiers  early 
in  June,  1815,  and  without  delay  appeared 
betOTe  the  city,  prepared  to  use  such  argu- 
ments as  would  carry  conviction,  if  not  fear, 
to  the  mind  of  the  Dey. 

To  him  and  his  people  the  appearance  of 
5udi  a  fleet  was  wholly  unexpected.  It 
was  the  first  indication  of  resistance — ^and  a 
pretfy  formidable  one  too.  A. communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Dey,  informing  him^ 
that  commisaioners  on  begird  were  ready  to 
negotiate  a  peace  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  without  the  payment  of  any  tribute 
whatever,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding 
an  inunediate  answer.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  the  Deiy,  In  case  of  refusal,  the 
destmcticm  of  the  city  was  certain.  He 
acoordingly  agreed  to  negotiate  on  the 
tiems  proposed,  and  in  fact  to  abandon  all 
the  peculiar  claims  which  that  Government 
had  so  long  and  invariably  made.  A  treaty 
was  then  concluded,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  our  Government,  and    conse- 


quently the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Afterwards  some  dispute  arose  between  the 
Dey  and  our  Government  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  and  Uie  Dey  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  his  views.    To  this  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  reply;  and  the  new  difficul- 
ties, which  the  Dey  was  called  to  meet  in 
the  following  year,  caused  him  to  abandon 
his  claims,  and  to  leave  the  treaty  with  the 
construction  which  our  Government  gave  it. 
This  was  the  last  controversy  which  our 
Grovemment  had  with  the  Barbary  States. 
The  attack  of  the  allied  squadron  under 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816,  nearly  destroyed 
their  power,   and  made  them  afterwards 
comparatively  harmless.    They  no  longer 
made  themselves  the  aggressors  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  submitted  qui- 
etly to  the  fate  which  seemed  even  then  to 
await  them.    After  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tian slavery  and  the  system  of  paying  tribute, 
they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  whole  power  which  they  had 
so  constantly  and  cruelly  exercised  for  cen- 
turies.   While  tribute  was  paid,  they  had 
the  means  of  making  war  upon  Christian 
nations ;   and    while  prisoners  were    ran- 
somed at  high  prices,  there  was  no  want 
of  inducements  to  make  them.    The  whole 
system,  as  it  existed  prior  to  1815,  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  system  of  piracy, 
sanctioned  by  the  silent  assent,  if  not  by  pos- 
itive agreement  of  tv&rj  nation  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Our  Government  had  the  honor  of  taking 
the  lead  in  this  reform,  and  made  the  first 
decisive  movement  in  support  of  it.  It  was 
a  reform  demanded  by  the  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  all  the  European  na- 
tions discarded  the  old  system  shows  with 
what  abhorrence  they  in  fact  regarded  it. 
Its  long  continuance  may  be  ascribed  to 
their  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  their  con- 
stant attempts  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  some  commercial  advantage. 


TOU  TH.     KG.  L      KBW  BIHISS. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT/ 


With  no  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
do  we  feel  ourselves    more  familiarly  ac- 
(juainted  than  with  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  that, 
without  reading  so  much  as  half  of  all  that 
he  has  written,  or  receiving,  even  from  what 
we  have  read,  a  pleasure  the  highest  or 
most  enduring.     But  there  is  something  in 
the  name^  so  frequently  mentioned  among 
his  hterary  associates,  and  more  in  his  own 
once  frequent  and  friendly  greetings.     In 
short,  his  free  conversational  style  aSiects  us 
like  the  cordial  countenance  of  a  person  whom 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  we  forget,  after 
half  an  hour's  chit-chat,  tliat  we  have  not 
known  him  all  our  hves.     No  one  hears 
the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  without  a  smile  of 
recc^ition ;  and  an  allusion  to  his  *^  Feast 
of  the  Poets'*  is  sure  to  call  up  tlie  recollec- 
tion of  some  favorite  couplet.     With  men 
of  genius,  his  contemporaries,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  and  Moore,  though  we  have 
held  (as  who  has  not  ?)  delighted  intercourse, 
there  is  no  such  femiliar  recognition.     To 
speak  of  Hunt  as  a  poet  among  these  may 
be    deemed    irregular,  the    critics  having 
ranked  him  long  since  with  the  minors. 
His  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  of  that  noble 
stamp  which  elevates  while  it  charms,  and 
hallows  every  object  that  it  touches ;  but 
trifling  and  even  coxcombical  as  he  frequently 
becomes,  there  is  a  cheerftil  humanity  about 
him,  a  bright,  playful  wit,  which  bears  us 
forward  as  it  were  with  a  sympathetic  in- 
fluence, catching  refinements  from  his  deU- 
cate  fancies,  growing  merry  with  his  mirth, 
and  witty  with  his  bon  mots ;  and  we  leave 
him  at  last  in  a  mood  as  genial  and  ani- 
mated as  after  a  game  of  romps  with  chil- 
dren in  the  hay  fields. 

The  secret  of  Hunt's  power  lies  in  the 
ultra-sympathetic  sensibility  wliich  he  learn- 
ed of  his  mother,  and  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
assisted  by  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 


where  a  fellow-feeling  unites  the  community 
as  with  one  heart     Of  this  school,  judging 
from  Charles  Lamb's  description  of  it,  the  pe- 
culiar tendency  is  favorable  to  the  expansion 
of  the  best  feelings,  and  superinduces  two 
most  important  elements  of  poetry — rever- 
ence and  love.  Hunt's  muse  has  no  vagaries, 
but  is  always  cheerfid  and  compliant.     He 
delays  not,  hke  Coleridge,  for  the  storm  or 
other  cause  to  swell  the  current  of  his  verse, 
nor  does  it  ever  become,  like  his,  the  mighty 
river  rolling  onward  to  the  ocean  and  reflect-  • 
ing  the  broad  heavens.     Hunt's  genius  is 
not  the  "  giant  element "  like  Byron's,  leap- 
ing "  the  headlong  height,"  and  shaking  tlie 
abyss.     Neither  does  he,  like  Wordswortli, 
brood  over  his  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  suggested  it,  concentrating  within  him- 
self the  strong  poetic  power  fill  a  fitting  oc- 
casion to  give  out  ite  fertilizing  streams. 
His  fancies  spring  up  in  jets  continually, 
clear  and  distinct,  and  sprinkling  with  their 
dropping  freshness  whatever  they  can  reach. 
Of  all  that  he  touches,  wc  realize  the  pres- 
ence; and  he  throws  over  it  a  descriptive 
elegance  and  grace,  causing  it  to  "glisten 
wi3i  Uvelier  ray,"  just  as  he  converted  his 
English  prison  into  a  bower  of  roses  be- 
neath Italian  skies, — literally  covering   its 
bars  with  flowers,  and  singing  amidst  them 
like   a  bird.     His  descriptions  are  always 
graphic,  and  in  those  of  rural  scenery  ho 
verifies  his  own  couplet : 

**  And  when  you  listen  you  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassier  soil/* 

It  was  chiefly  as  a  critic  and  free-spoken 
pohtician  that,  in  England,  Hunt  bec^iino 
remaikable.  He  was  the  first  who  took  an 
indeixindent  stand  in  theatrical  criticism, 
and  among  the  boldest  of  those  who  in  the 
closing  reign  of  George  III.  dared  openly 
to  condemn  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Prince  Regent     The  criticisms  created  him 
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a  host  of  enemies,  for  which  he  was  com- 
pensated bj  the  acquisition  of  as  many 
friends;  the  political  articles  condemned 
him  to  a  two  years'  imprisonment.  He 
(t>mes  before  us  now,  in  the  decline  of  his 
^iventfal  life,  with  a  claim  upon  our  kindest 
reciprocities  which  we  heartily  acknowledge. 
S-.Hnebody  has  s^d  that  "  literary  meh  talk 
Ktss  than  they  did."  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  oor  old  friend  has  lost  none  of  his 
pleasant  garrulity,  and  we  gladly  welcome 
him  to  his  old  place  at  our  fireside  to  call 
up  the  reminiscences  of  "auld  lang  syne." 
AVe  wish  he  did  not  make  so  many  excuses 
for  presenting  his  autobiography.  DiflSdence 
<\o^  not  sit  naturally  at  all  upon  Leigh  Hunt. 
This  hesitation  is  not  genuine  :  these  apolo- 
::ie&,  and  this  long  account  of  whys  and  where- 
1^>res,  must  have  been  superinduced  by  some 
pretty  severe  critical  thrusts  at  that  habit  of 
talking  to  the  reader  in  his  own  person,  and 
oumparing  notes  with  him  by  implication  on 
all  sorts  of  personal  subjects,  to  which  he  freely 
adtnowledges  he  has  all  his  lifetime  accus- 
tomed himself.  His  own  sincerity  naturally 
made  him  confident  in  that  of  others,  and 
5uch  good  faith  in  an  author  rarely  fails  to 
insure  the  accordance  of  the  reader.  Hunt 
knows  this,  and  no  sooner  gets  clear  of  his 
preiaoe,  than  he  falls  back  into  his  own  un- 
affected and  sprightly  freedom,  and  more- 
over— ^for  we  must  say  it — ^into  his  own  old 
t^otistica]  habit. 

The  Autobiography,  as  it  now  appears,  is 
a  revision,  but  includes  some  lettei*s  never 
b^re  published,  and  several  articles  which 
have  only  appeared  in  the  Examiner^  and 
are  new  to  most  readers.    The  whole  work, 
indeed,  the  author  thinks,  may  be  new  to 
the  present  reading  generation,  and  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  times  have  altered,  and 
writers  are  willingly  heard  now  who  would 
ii<>t  have  been  listened  to  thirty  or  forty  years 
igo.      This  is  likely  to  be  especially  true 
in  his  case,  whose  matured  judgment  has 
<i}ctated    the    acknowlodfnnent    of  former 
errors  of  opinion,  and  who,  while  with  frank- 
oe^*  he  states  the  origin  of  those  opinions 
and  their  change,  illustrates  them  with  racy 
anecdotes  both  of  himself  and  the  literati  of 
his  day,  with  most  of  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intnnacy,  or  in  some  way  connected. 

When  an  author  candidly  acknowledges 
vanity  and  other  faults,  and  the  mistakes  in 
his  fife  consequent  thereon,   we  lose   all 
to  upbraid  him;  we  are  willing  to 


hear  him  talk  a  great  deal  about  himself 
for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  of  his  experience, 
pro\ided  he  does  it  in  good  faith :  provided 
we  are  not  obliged  to  swallow  the  whole,  wo 
can  even  relish  a  dish  of  egotism,  prepared 
with  the  seasoning  of  such  rich  and  spicy 
condiments. 

Brought  by  his  position,  as  editor  of  the 
Examiner^  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  events  of  the  period,  Hunt  was  ac- 
customed to  see  men  in  their  public  rela- 
tions with  society,  and  to  take  an  enlarged 
new  of  its  operations.  Thus  his  volume, 
predicated  upon  long  and  wide  experience, 
affords,  in  the  matter  of  the  veiy  errors  it 
unfolds,  subject  for  reflection  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment, and  we  shall  ofier  our  readers 
no  apology  for  the  largo  extracts  we  intend 
presenting  to  them. 

Upon  the  biography  proper,  as  having 
been  already  before  the  public,  we  shall  en- 
large but  slightly. 

The  family  of  Hunt  laid  no  claim  to  high 
ancestral  honors.     Our   author  takes  the 
main  stock  to  have  been  mercantile,  and  is 
even  of  opinion  that  Hunt  is  quite  a  plebeian 
name.     His  father,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
in  Barbadoes,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  practised  law  there  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  when,  by  his  Toiy  princi- 
ples and  loyalist  pamphlets  and  speeches,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  popular  odium,,  and 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  as  secretly 
and  speedily  as  possible  from  his  country. 
His  wife,  following  nearly  Uiree  years  later, 
found  her  husband  transferred  from  the 
bar  to  the   pulpit,  where  his  fine   voice, 
agreeable  declamation,  and  handsome  per- 
son,  together  with    his    charity  sermons, 
(against  which,   to   the   good    man's    as- 
tonishment.  Bishop  Lovvtli  remonstrated,) 
acquired  for  him  a  great  popularity.     His 
sermons  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of   diction   and   graceful    morality, 
the  delivery  was  their  principal  charm.     "  I 
remember,"  says  his  son,  "  when  he  came 
to  that  part  of  the  Litany  where  the  reader 
prays  for  his  deliverance  *in  the  hour  of 
death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,'  he  used 
to  make  a  pause  after  the  word  *  death,'  and 
drop  his  voice  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
The  effect  was  striking  ;  but  repetition  must 
have  hurt  it.   I  am  afraid  it  was  a  little  the- 
atrical."    The  Reverend  Mr.  Hunt  seera's  to 
have  delighted  over  much  in  the  pleasures 
I  of  the  table,  and,  with  all  his  ropularity, 
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found  it  difficult  to  make  his  way  in  the 
Church,  more  especially  as,  being  of  a  specu- 
lative turn,  he  had  taken  up  some  modifica- 
tion of  church  opinions.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  **  Pope  and  Swift's  Duke  of 
Chandos,"  in  whose  family  he  had  become 
a  private  tutor,  and  also  through  that  of 
Sir  Benjamin  West, "  who  enjoyed  the  King's 
confidence  in  no  ordinary  degree,"  Mr.  Hunt 
obtained  a  pension  of  one  hundired  pounds 
a  year,  which  however  he  was  obliged  to 
moi-tgage,  and  he  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  condition  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment "He  grew  deeply  acquainted  with 
prisons,  and  began  to  lose  his  graces  and 
his  good  name."  Nevertheless  he  left  no 
poor  inheritance  to  his  children  in  his  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  independent  mode  of  think- 
ing. Many  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
laxed so  far  in  his  rehgious  tenets  as  to  be- 
come a  Univeisalist  He  had  the  art  of 
making  his  home  comfortable,  and  settling 
himself  to  the  most  tranquil  pleasures. 

**  We  thus  struggled  on. between  quiet  and  dis- 
turbance, between  placid  readings  and  frightful 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  sickness,  and  calmnity, 
and  hopes,  which  hardly  ever  forsook  uSb  So 
sanguine  was  my  father  in  his  intentions  to  the 
htet,  and  so  accustomed  had  my  mother  been  to 
try  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  persuade  herself  i^he 
did,  that  not  long  before  she  died  he  made  the 
mo^t  i^)lemn  promises  of  amendment,  which  by 
chance  I  ooold  not  help  overhearing,  and  which 
she  received  with  a  tenderness  and  a  tone  of  joy, 
the  remembrance  of  which  brings  the  tears  mto 
my  eyes.  My  father  had  one  taste  well  suited  to 
his  profession.  He  was  very  fond  of  sermons, 
wliich  he  was  rarely  tired  of  reading  or  my 
mother  of  hearing. 

"  It  id  a  pity  my  father  had  been  so  spoilt  a 
child,  and  had  strayed  so  much  out  of  his  sphere ; 
for  he  could  be  contented  with  little.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  gentry  who  retained  the  old 
fushion  of  smoking.  He  indulged  in  it  every  night 
before  he  went  to  bed,  which  he  did  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  il  was  pleasant  to  see  him  sit,  in  his 
tranquil  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  relate  anec- 
dotes of  *My  Lord  North,'  and  the  Rockingham 
administration,  interspersed  with  those  mild  puffs 
and  urbane  resumptions  of  the  pipe." 

With  the  discursive  talent  of  his  father, 
Hunt  inherited  the  kindness  and  candor  of 
his  mother's  nature.  She  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  her  son  bore  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance the  proof  of  his  American  descent 
**  The  late  Mr.  West,"  he  says,  "  told  me 
that  if  he  had  met  myself  or  any  of  my  bro- 
thers in  the  streets,  he  should  have  pro- 
nounced, without  knowing  us,  that  we  were 


Americans.  A  likeness  has  been  discovered 
between  us  and  some^  of  the  Indians  in  his 
pictures."     Hunt  describes  his  mother  as 

**  A  gentle  wife, 
A  poor,  a  pensive,  yet  a  happy  one, 
Stealing,  when  daylight's  common  tasks  are  done. 
An  hotur  for  mother's  work ;  and  ^nging  low. 
While  her  tired  husband  and  her  children  sleep." 

The  fatigue  of  the  tired  husband  probably 
arose  from  reading  and  smoking.  Mrs. 
Himt  was  a  Universalist  and  almost  a  Re- 
publican ;  somewhat  intolerant,  but  only  in 
theory,  her  charity  always  ininning  before 
her  faith.  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  en- 
couraged her  son^s  perseverance  and  vanity 
by  treasuring  up  his  verses  and  showing 
them  to  his  friends. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  in  1784,  at  South- 
gate,  a  village  lying  on  a  road  running 
from  Edmonton,  through  Enfield  Chase, 
into  Hertfordshire,  which  he  shows  to  be 
classical  ground,  and  associated  with  the 
best  days  of  English  genius,  both  old  and 
new. 

**  Edmonton  is  the  birth-place  of  Marlowe,  the 
&ther  of  our  drama,  and  of  my  friend  Home,  his 
congenial  celebrator.  In  Edmonton  church-yard 
lies  Charles  Lamb ',  in  Highgate  church-yard, 
Coleridge :  and  in  Hampstead  ^ve  resided  Shel- 
ley and  Keats,  to  say  nothing  of  Akenside  before 
them,  and  of  Steele  and  Arbuthnot  before  Aken- 
side." 

One  of  the  earliest  sketches  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
book  is  that  of  his  Other's  friend  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Trinder,  who  was  also,  as  the  title 
page  of  a  volume  of  sermons  declares, 
LL.B,  and  M.D.  How  the  doctor  combined 
in  his  person  the  three  professions  of  law, 
physic  and  divinity  we  are  not  informed, 
but  Hunt  suggestively  signifies  that  the 
triphcity  might  have  arisen  from  a  philan- 
thropic disposition,  and  that  law  and  medi- 
cine were  added  to  the  paramount  profession 
of  divinity  for  the  same  reason  that  Shelley 
was  led  to  walk  the  hospitals, — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  good  among  the  poor.  One  of 
Trinder's  sermons,  "  On  Cruelty,"  condemns 
the  gentle  craft  of  anglers,  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  our  autobiographer  to  enlarge  very 
agreeably  and  sensibly  upon  that  subject. 
Though  many  brave  and  good  men  have 
been  anglers,  he  thinks  their  goodness  would 
have  been  more  complete,  and  their  bravery 
of  a  more  generous  sort,  had  they  abstained 
from  procuring  themselves  pleasure  at  tho 
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expense  of  a  needless  infliction.  It  was 
f!)rmerlj'  thought  efifeminate  not  to  hunt 
Jews — ^then^  not  to  roast  heretics — then, 
not  to  bait  bears  and  bulls — ^then,  not  to 
fi<;ht  cocks ;  all  which  evidences  of  manhood 
came  gradually  to  be  looked  upon  as  no 
evidences  at  all.  He  has  not  found  anglers 
or  sportsmen  in  general  braver  than  others, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  make  a  great 
fuse  if  they  hurt  their  fingers,  while  all  their 
reasoning):  in  favor  of  the  amusement  is  dis- 
ingenuous  and  selfish. 

''Ae  U>  old  Izaak  Walton,  who  is  put  forward  as 
a  rabstitale  for  argument  on  this  question,  and 
vbose  sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having  a  taste 
fcr  natore  and  his  being  a  respectable  citizen,  the 
trumping  him  up  into  an  anthoritj  and  a  kind  of 
aint  is  a  borleeaue.  He  was  a  writer  of  conven- 
tionalities; who  naving  comfortably  feathered  his 
oest,  as  be  tliought,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  oonoe,  concluded  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  amuse  himself  by  putting  worms  on  a 
book  and  fish  into  his  stomach,  and  eo  go  to  heaven, 
diDckliog  and  singing  psalms.  There  would  be 
eomething  in  such  a  man  and  in  his  book  offien-, 
fiive  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not  regard 
whatever  has  happened  in  the  world,  great  and 
small,  with  an  eje  that  makes  the  b&st  of  what  is 
perpleinns;;  and  trusts  to  eventual  good  out  of  the 
wurst  Walton  was  not  the  hearty  and  thorough 
advocate  of  nature  he  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
There  would  have  been  something  to  say  for  him 
on  that  score,  had  he  looked  upon  the  sum  of  evil 
as  a  thin^  not  to  be  diminished.  But  he  •  shared 
the  opimons  of  the  most  conmionplace  believers 
in  9m  and  trouble,  and  only  congratulated  himself 
on  being  exempt  from  their  conseauencea.  The 
oTenreening  old  man  found  himself  comfortably 
off  wmehow;  and  it  is  good  that  he  did.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  all  of  us,  wise  or  foolish  But  to  rever- 
ence him  is  a  jest  You  might  as  well  make  a 
god  of  an  otter.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  because  of  the 
mrniat  manners  of  Walton  and  his  biographies  of 
diriaes,  (all  angters,)  wrote  nn  idle  line  about  his 
*meekneBs'and  hu  'heavenly  memory.'  When 
this  is  qooted  by  the  gentle  brethren,  it  will  be  as 
well  if  they  add  to  it  another  passage  from  the 
came  poet,  which  returns  to  the  only  point  at  issue, 
and  upsets  the  old  gentleman  altogether.  Mr. 
Wordtfworth's  admonition  to  us  is, 

*  Never  to  link  oar  paarion,  or  oar  pridei 
With  soffolng  to  the  meaaeit  thing  that  lives.' " 

Le^  Hunt  was  naturally  sensitive  to 
impres^ons  of  awe  and  fear.  In  his  child- 
h«iod  he  was  frightened  with  ghastly  pictures 
in  story  books,  and  particularly  of  one  called 
the  Mantichora,  with  the  head  of  a  man  and 
the  body  of  a  beast;  *^tho  same  animal 
which  figures  in  Pliny,  and  which  the  an- 
cients called  Martichora."  It  was  fortunate 
^r  hira  diat  the  cheerful  views  he  had 


received  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
his  own  cheerful  temperament  in  general, 
were  a  check  upon  the  bad  eflfect  of  all  this. 
We  learn  from  Lamb,  who  suflfered  equally 
under  nervous  terrors,  that  Hunt  took  warn- 
ing from  his  early  experience,  and  was 
careful  to  exclude  from  his  own  children 
every  taint  of  superstition.  Yet,  "  It  is  not," 
sap  Elia,  "  books,  nor  pictures,  nor  stories 
of  foolish  servants  which  create  terrore  in 
children.  These  can,  at  most,  but  give  them 
a  direction.  Dear  Uttle  T.  H.,  (Thornton 
Hunt,)  who  was  never  allowed  to  hear  of 
goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told 
of  bad  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  any  distress- 
ing story,  finds  all  this  world  of  tear,  from 
which  he  has  *been  so  rigidly  excluded,  ah 
extray  in  his  own  *  thick  coming  fancies;' 
and  from  his  httle  midnight  pillow,  this 
nur^child  of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes, 
unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
the  teveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer 
are  tranquillity." 

This  is  so  poetical  a  theory  that  we  are  loath 
to  combat  it;  but  it  must  be  said  that  com- 
mon observation  is  opposed  to  it.  No  doubt 
the  "chimeras  dire"  which  pervade  the 
brain  of  superstition  are  there  before  they 
indicate  themselves,  but  they  are  there  only 
through  some  yet  earher  and  unsuspected 
impression,  received  silently — unconsciously 
perhaps,  and  brought  into  action  through 
association.  The  very  mistakes  which  a  chfld 
makes  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
sufficient  to  plant  the  seeds  of  terror.  A 
picture  may  indicate  a  mystery,  and  even  so 
much  cultivation  of  the  imagination  as  is 
necessary  to  sympathy,  or  to  render  refined 
language  intelligible,  may,  by  the  merest 
accident,  result  in  a  superstitious  enthusiasm. 

Who  can  say  what  subtle  agencies,  im- 
possible for  the  most  watchful  parent  to 
guard  against ;  what  words,  looks  or  tones 
engender  dreams  that  haunt  the  pillow  of  a 
child  ?  Had  "  little  T.  H."  no  hours  of  play 
with  other  children  ?  Did  his  parents  never, 
even  out  of  their  very  guardedness,  allude 
obscurely  in  his  presence  to  forbidden  subjects, 
or  awaken  his  attention  by  suddenly  check- 
ing the  discussion  ?  Did  he  never  hear  his 
father  read  that 

**  What  seemed  a  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on ;'' 

or  of 

"  Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
No  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  V 
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This  child,  who  was  never  allowed  to  read 
or  hoar  a  story  of  distress,  raiglit  he,  by  no 
possible  accident^  have  heard  sung,  only 
once  perhaps,  and  therefore  with  the  more 
wondering  attentiveness : 

"  Old  woman,  old  woman,  ob  whither  so  high  t 
To  sweep  the  cobwebs  oat  of  the  sky : 
And  J  shall  be  back  again  b}f-andrbyf^ 

The  disposition  to  associate  ideas  varies  in 
diffirent  temperaments.  With  children  who 
associate  strongly  and  rapidly,  the  slightest 
circumstances  prevail  and  the  merest  accident 
is  liable  to  counteract  the  closest  attention 
and  care.  Secret  associations  govern  such 
children,  of  the  veiy  existence  of  which  their 
parents  have  no  suspicion.     , 

Proceeding  farther  in  Mr.  Hunt's  book, 
since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  confir- 
mation of  our  suggestions  in  the  following: — 

"  Shelley  delighted  to  play  with  children,  par- 
ticularly my  eldest  boy;  tne  seriousness  of  whose 
imagination  and  his  susceptibiUty  of  a  *  grim '  im- 
pression (a  favorite  epithet  of  Slielley*s)  highly 
interested  hioL  He  would  play  at  'frightful 
creatures*  with  him,  from  whicn  the  other  would 
snatch  *  a  fearful  joy,'  only  bej^ging  him  *not  to  do 
the  horn/  which  was  a  way  Slielley  had  of  screw- 
ing up  his  hair  in  front,  to  imitate  a  weapon  of  that 
sort." 

Ilunt's  mother  was  fond  of  music  and  "  a 
gentle  singer."  Her  son  looks  back  with  a 
pleased  and  affectionate  recollection  of  the 
songs  of  that  day,  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  the  time,  "  the  feeling  was 
true  though  the  expression  was  somewhat 
soihisticate."  Hooke,  Boyce,  Dibdin,  Jack- 
son, Shield  and  Storace  were  the  fashionable 
composers,  and  the  songs  most  in  vogue 
were  the  "  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,"  "  Twas 
within  a  mile  of  Edinborough  Town,"  "  Ah, 
dearest  Henry,"  <kc  Many  of  these,  which 
have  been,  and  we  believe  are  still,  looked 
upon  as  purely  English,  were  borrowed,  our 
author  thinks,  from  the  Italian. 

'•  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  heard 
Whither^  my  love  /  and  For  tendeniens  formed^ 
booste'l  of  as  specimens  of  English  melody.  For 
many  ^enrs  I  took  them  for  such  myself,  in  com- 
mon witlx  the  rest  of  our  family,  with  whom  they 
were  great  favorites.  The  first,  whicli  Stephen 
Storace  adapted  to  some  words  in  the  '  Haunted 
Tower,*  i:4  the  air  of  La  Hachelina  in  Paesiello's 
opera,  *  La  Molinara.'  The  second,  which  was  put 
by  General  Burgoyne  to  a  song  in  his  comedy  of 
the  *  Heiress,'  is  lo  tonn  Lindoro,  in  the  same  en- 
chanting composer'si  *  Barbiere  di  Seviglia.'  The 
once  popular  English  songs  and  duets,  <&&,  How 
'verfctt  is  expression;  For  me,  my  fair  a  vrrealh 


has  wove ;  Henry  ndPdihe flowWetshloom ;  O,  thou 
wert  bom  to  please  tne  ;  Her^s  a  health  ta  all  good 
lapses ;  Youth*  s  the  season  made  for  joys  ;  Gently 
touch  the  warbling  lyre  ;  No^  *ttoas  nnther  shape 
nor  feature;  Pray^  Goodyplease  to  moderate  ;  Hope 
told  a  flattering  tcUe^  and  a  hundred  others,  were 
all  foreign  compositions,  chiefly  Italian.  Every 
burlesque  or  bvffo  song,  of  any  pretension,  was 
pretty  sore  to  be  Italian. 

*"  When  Edwin,  Fawcetfc^  and  others,  were  rat- 
tling away  in  the  happy  comic  songs  of  0*Keefe, 
with  his  triple  rhymes  and  illustrative  jargon,  the 
audience  little  suspected  that  they  were  listening 
to  some  of  the  finest  animal  spirits  of  the  soutli — 
to  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and  Cimarosa.  Even  the 
wild  Irishman  thought  himself  bound  to  go  to 
Naples,  before  he  coidd  get  a  proper  dance  for  his 
gayety.  The  only  genuine  English  compositions 
worth  anything  at  that  time,  were  almost  confined 
to  Sliield,  Dibdin,  and  Storace,  the  last  of  whom, 
the  author  of  Lullaby^  who  was  an  Italian  bom  in 
England,  formed  the  golden  link  between  the  muFic 
of  the  two  countries,  the  only  one,  perliaps,  in 
which  English  accentuation  and  Italian  flow  were 
ever  truly  amalgamated ;  though  I  must  own  that 
I  am  heretic  enough  (if  present  fashion  is  orthodoxy) 
to  believe,  that  Ame  was  a  real  musical  genius,  of 
a  very  pure,  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  water.  He 
,ha8  set,  indeed,  two  socgs  of  Shakspcare's  (the 
Cuckoo  songy  and  Wltere  the  bee  sucks)  in  a  spirit 
of  perfect  analogy  to  the  words,  as  well  as  of  the 
liveliest  musical  invention ;  and  his  air  of  Water 
parted^  in  '  Artaxerxes,*  winds  about  the  feelings 
with  an  earnest  and  graceful  tenderness  of  regret, 
worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  afliacting 
beauty  of  the  sentiment. 

**  All  the  favorite  poetry  of  tlie  day,  however, 
was  of  one  cast" 

Hunt's  recollection  of  "Encompassed  in 
an  angel's  frame,"  "Fresh  and  strong  tlie 
breeze  is  blowing,"  and  "Alone  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,"  recalls  the  days  when 
our  own  childhood  was  delighted  by  the 
same ;  and  we  should  have  stood  well  pleased 
by  his  side  at  the  music-stall  where,  dragging 
these  long-lost  favorites  to  light,  he  was 
carried  back  in  pleasant  abstraction  to  when, 
a  "  smooth-faced  boy,"  he  sung  them  at  his 
mother's  knee. 

In  reference  to  the  song  of  "  Dans  votre 
lit,"  the  favorite  of  his  sister,  because,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  French  language,  she 
associated  with  the  last  word  the  name  of  her 
brother,  he  says : — 

**  The  song  was  a  somewhat  gallant,  but  very 
decorous  song,  apostrophizing  a  lady  as  a  lily  in 
the  flower-bed.  It  was  '  silly,  sooth,*  and  *  dal- 
lied with  the  innocence  of  love,'  in  those  days, 
after  a  fashion  which  might  have  excited  livelier 
ideas  in  the  more  restricted  imaginations  of  the 
present  The  reader  has  seen,  that  my  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  charitableness  to  the  poor 
maid-servant,  was  a  woman  of  strict  moraU ;  the 
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Uiov  of  the  fiunilj  conversation  was  scrupulously 
cinrect,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  flowery  and 
T>w<iL^<oci-lilEe,  (Thomeon  was  our  fiiToritc  poet ;) 
va  the  aoogs  that  were  sung  at  tliat  time  by 
\\Mi  most  ^tidious,  might  be  thought  a  phade 
4rtr  than  would  suit  the  like  kind  of  society  at 
present  Whether  we  are  more  innocent  in  hav- 
un?  become  more  ashamed,  I  shall  not  judge. 
A^saredlT,  the  singer  of  those  songs  was  as  inno- 
cent as  the  mother  that  bode  him  sing  them.** 


Tlie  name  of  the  morning  reader  was 
Salt.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  might 
have  been  a  clever  one,  but  he  had  it  all  to 
himself.  He  spoke  in  his  throat,  and  was 
famous  for  saying  "murracles,"  iiistead  of 
"miracles." 


Among  Hunt's  earliest  memories  is  that 
of  having  seen,  at  different  times  in  his  boy- 
h^xnl,  Wilkes,  Pitt,  and  Fox.  He  describes 
the  former  in  a  flapwaistcoated  suit  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  some  years 
I'itvr,  in  a  blue  ooQt,  buckskin  breeches  and 
Wiots  and  a  round  hat,  with  powder  and 
|::^-taiL  "He  was  thin  and  gamit,  with 
his  hat  off  his  forehead  and  his  nose  in  the 
air.^  "*•  I  saw  him  again/'  he  says,  ^  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sawing  the  air  and 
occasionallj  turning  to  appeal  to  those  about 
him,  while  be  spoke  in  a  loud,  important, 
and  hollow  voice."  When  the  persons  he 
appealed  to  said,  "Hear!  hear!"  Hunt 
thought  they  said,  Dear !  dear !  in  objection, 
and  wondered  that  Pitt  did  not  appear  dis- 
ci>ncorted.  Later  still  he  saw  Mr.  Fox,  "  fat 
and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining. 
He  who  had  been  a  ^  beau '  in  his  youth,  then 
looked  something  Quaker-like  as  to  dress, 
with  plain-colored  clothes,  a  broad-round  hat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  stockings." 

Christ^s  Hospital,  at  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
educated,  is  said  to  have  sent  out,  townrd  the 
clo«e  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  more  living  writers  in  its  pro- 
{K>rtion   than  any   other  English  school — 
among  them  were  Charles  Lamb  and  Colo- 
ridge.     Christ's  Hospital,  which  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  monastery  of 
Franciscan  friars,  had  its  revenues  assigned 
by  Edward  the  Sixth,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ridley,  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
a  certain  number  of  orphan  boys,  bom  of 
citizens  of  London.     It  has  since  been  ex- 
tend^ so  that  boys  from  all  ranks  are  now 
admitted ;  and  it  is  considered  as  a  medium 
between  the  patrician  pretension  of  such 
fchools  as  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  the 
plebeian  submission  of  the  charity  schools. 
Of  the  religious  education  at  this  institution, 
Hr.  Hunt  thinks  the  effect  produced  was 
not  what  waa  intended.    The  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  might  as  well 
have  hummed  a  tune,  for  they  inspired 
Qothing  in  the  boys  but  mimiciy. 


"  Our  usual  evening  preacher  was  Mr.  Sandiford, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and  piety.    It 
was  of  no  use  to  us,  except  to  make  us  associate 
the  ideas  of  learning  and  piety  in  the  pulpit  with 
inaudible  hum-drum.     Mr.  Sandiford's  voice  was 
hollow  and  low ;  and  be  had  a  habit  of  dip  • 
ping  up  and  down  over  his  book,  like  a  chicken 
drinking.    Mr.  Salt  was  eminent  for  a  single  word. 
Mr.  Sandiford   surpassed  him,  for  he  had  two 
audible  phrases.    There  was,  it  is  true,  no  great 
variety  in  them.    One  was  *  the  dispensation  of 
Moses ;'  the  other,  (with  a  due  interval  of  hum,) 
'the   Mosaic  dispensation.'     These  he   used  to 
repeat  sn  often,  that  in  our  caricatures  of  him 
they  sufficed  for  an  entire  portrait    The  reader 
may  conceive  a    large  church,  (it  was   Christ 
Church,  Newgate  street,)  with  six  hundred  boys, 
seated  like  charity-children  up  in  the  air,  on  each 
side  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Sandiford  humming  in  the 
valley,  and  a  few  maid-servants  who  formed  his 
afternoon  congregation.     We  did  not  dare  to  ^,o  to 
sleep.    We  were  not  allowed  to  read.    The  great 
boys  used  to  get  those  that  sat  behind  them  to 
play  with  their  hair.    Some  whispered  to  their 
neighbors,  and  the  others  thought  of  their  lessons 
and  tops.    I  can  safely  say,  that  many  of  us  would 
have  been  good  listeners,  and  viost  of  us  attentive 
ones,  if  the  clergyman  could  have  been  heard.  As 
it  was,  I  talked  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  thought  of 
my  exercise.    Sometimes  we  could  not  help  joking 
and  laughing  over  our  weariness;  and  then  the 
fear  was  lest  the  steward  had  seen  us.    It  was 
part  of  the  business  of  the  steward  to  preside  over 
the  boys  in  church  time.    He  sat  aloof,  in  a  place 
where  he  could  view  the  whole  of  his  flock.    There 
was  a  ludicrous  kind  of  revenge  we  had  of  liim, 
whenever  a  particular  p.art  of  the  Bible  was  read. 
This  was  tlie  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
The  boys  waited  anxiously  till  the  passage  com- 
menced;  and  then,  as  if  by  a  general  con-»pirac7, 
at  the  words  *thtm  unjust  steward,'  the  whole 
school  turned  their  eyes  upon  this  unfortunate  offi- 
cer, who  sat 

*  Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  nnremored.' 

We  persuaded  ourselves,  that  the  more  unconscious 
he  looked,  the  more  he  was  acting.** 


Of  Bowyer,  the  head  master,  well  known 
through  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  Hunt  gives  a 
ludicrous  description,  and  some  very  remark- 
able anecdotes.  We  have  room  for  only 
two.  The  first  relates  to  a  boy  towards 
whom  the  master  had  a  peculiar  distike : — 

"  One  day  he  comes  into  the  school,  and  finds  him 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it  with  three  other  boys. 
Ue  was  not  in  one  of  his  worst  humors,  and  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  punish  them,  till  he  saw  his 
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antagonist  *  Oh,  oh  1  sir/  said  he ;  *  what,  you 
are  among  them,  are  you !'  and  gave  him  an  ex- 
clusive thump  on  the  face.  He  then  turned  to  one 
of  the  Grecians,  and  said, '  I  have  not  time  to  flog 
all  these  boy:*:  make  them  draw  lots,  and  I'll 

punisli  one.'    Tne  lots  were  drawn,  and  0 ^"s 

was  favorable.  'Oh,  oh  I'  returned  the  master, 
when  he  saw  them,  *you  have  escaped,  have  you, 
sir  f '  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  and  turning  again 
to  the  Grecian  observed,thathe  found  he  had  time 
to  punish  the  whole  three ;  '  and,  sir,'  added  he 

to  C ,  with  another  slap,   *ril  begin  with 

you.'  He  then  took  the  boy  into  the  library  and 
flagged  him ;  and,  on  issuing  forth  again,  haid  the 
face  to  say,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  *  I  have 
not  time,  after  all,  to  punish  these  two  other  boys.' " 

The  other  was  the  case  of  an  unfortunate 
lad  who  could  not  be  broken  of  a  habit  of 
drawling  his  words  and  neglecting  his  stops 
in  reading.  He  was  to  read  on  the  occa- 
sion named,  in  a  book  called  "  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Missionary  and  an  Indian.'^ 

"  Jfcuter.  '  Kow,  young  man,  have  a  care,  or  I 
will  set  you  a  Bwinging  task.'  (A  common  phrase 
of  hi?.) 

**  Pupil.  (Making  a  snrt  of  heavy  bolt  at  his 
calamity,  and  never  remembering  his  stop  at  the 
word  Missiooaiy.)  ^Mianonary  Can  you  see  the 
wind?' 

"  (Master  gives  him  a  slap  on  the  cheek.) 

"  Pupil.  (Raising  his  voice  to  a  cry,  and  still 
forgetting  his  stop.)«   '  Indian  No  1' 

"  MoBter.  *  God's-my-life,  young  man  I  have  a 
care  how  you  provoke  me.' 

**  Pupil,  (Always  forgetting  the  stop.)  *  Jft«- 
iionary  How  then  do  you  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  r 

"  (Here  a  terrible  thump ) 

**  Pupil,  (With  a  shout  of  agooy.)  *  Indian 
Because  I  feel  it' " 

Immediately  after  leaving  school,  Hunt 
began  to  write  verses,  which  his  f  ither  in 
judiciously  collected  and  published  by  sub- 
scription. The  author  acknowledges  that 
they  were  chiefly  imitative.  **  I  wrote  odes," 
he  says,  "because  Colhns  and  Gray  had 
written  them,  '  blank  verse,'  because  Aken- 
side  and  Thomson  had  written  blank  verse, 
and  a  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  because  Spenser 
had  written  a  '  Bower  of  Bliss.' " 

Introduced  to  literati  and  shown  about  at 
parties,  the  young  poet  was  "  fooled  "  nearly 
tothe  "  top  of  his  bent"  with  conceit ;  and  a 
visit  to  some  collegians  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  where  the  repute  of  his  volume  had 
gone  before  him,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  self-complacency.  Though  visiting  these 
Universities  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 


that  he  was  oblivious  of  classical  associa' 
tions,  and  quite  forgot  to  wander  amid  the 
haunts  of  Addison  and  Warton  in  Oxford^ 
or  those  of  Gray,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in 
Cambridge.  In  relation  to  these  Universij;- 
ties,  he  remarks  that  England's  two  greatest 
philosophers.  Bacon  and  Newton,  were  bred 
at  Cambridge,  and  three  out  of  her  four 
great  poets ;  while  Oxford,  not  always  know- 
ing "  the  goods  the  gods  provided,"  repudi- 
ated Locke,  alienated  Gibbon,  and  had 
nothing  but  angry  sullenness  and  hard  ex- 
pulsion to  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  its 
very  ordinances  encouraged  in  the  sincere 
and  loving  spirit  of  Shelley." 

Praised  everywhere  as  a  young  Roscius 
in  poetry,  the  vanity  of  our  youth  in  his 
teens  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  he  met 
with  some  mortifications  which  were  whole- 
some and  served  to  steady  his  brain  for  a 
time.  Taken  by  his  father  to  visit  Dr. 
Raine,  master  of  the  Charter  House,  this 
gentleman  had  the  candor,  instead  of  laud- 
ing the  genius  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  to 
warn  him  against  the  perils  of  authorship, 
and  added  that  "  the  shelves  were  fidL^  It 
was  not  till  he  came  away,  unluckily,  that 
Hunt  thought  of  the  answer, "  !ZV»,  «>,  we 
will  make  another^^  which  he  imagined 
would  have  annihilated  the  Doctor.  The 
mortification  of  having  let  slip  the  chance 
of  such  a  repartee  was,  however,  solaced 
soon  after,  when  receiving  a  message  from 
his  grandfather  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Philadelphia  lie  would  make  a  man  of  him, 
he  had  the  felicity  to  send  word  in  reply, 
that  "  men  grew  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America," 

Hunt  (excepting,  on  his  mother's  account, 
the  women  of  Philadelphia)  professes  to 
have  no  great  predilection  towards  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  his  own  individual 
"mote,"  he  possesses,  in  this  instance,  an 
abundance  of  that  national  dim-sightedness 
which  prevents  the  English  in  general  from 
seeing  any  virtue  equal  to  their  own.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  the  Autobiography  we  meet 
with  the  remark  (somewhat  flattened  by 
repetition)  "  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  his 
head  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  counter 
built  along  the  American  coast,  behind 
which  all  the  people  stand  like  linen  dra- 
pers." Possibly  among  such  knights  of  the 
cloth-yard  might  be  found  some  able  and 
willing  to  serve  Mr.  Hunt  with  good  meas- 
ure. 
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Our  aathor^  remarks  upon  Dr.  Franklin, 
a  man  as  fiir  removed  from  his  appreciation 
»4  the  unaccustomed  proportions  of  the  ele- 
j'liant  appear  to  the  barking  spaniel,  are  in 
the  true  spirit  of  dogged  Eoglish  prejudice, 
and  a  modt  unfortunate  exception  to  Hunt's 
usual  manly  frankness  and  freedom  from 
Y  ♦litical  one-sidedness.  While  objecting  to 
Dr.  Franklin  that  he  did  not  represent  "  all 
that  our  nature  largely  requires  or  may  rea- 
*ooably  hope  to  attain  to,"  it  would  be  well 
to  a.>nsider  who  has.  What  individual,  or 
even  what  age,  has,  in  clearing  away  the 
^»ark  settlements,  (to  use  our  author's  own 
illustration,)  been  able  to  show  fully  its  com- 
p^rion  !  Franklin  "  did  the  duty  next  him," 
and  labored  in  his  vocation,  and  for  his  own 
time,  with  a  fjar-seeing  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  taste  for  extravagance  which  his 
countiymen  had  imbibed  from  the  English 
needed  to  be  repressed,  and  economy  and 
♦rven  parsmony,  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
ti)  be  rendered  respectable;  to  which  end 
be  wrote  **  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  adapt- 
xri'f  it  to  the  occasion,  and  not  intending 
it,  as  Leigh  Hunt  must  well  know,  to  rep- 
resent his  philosophy. 

Hunt's  attention  became  drawn  toward 
the  5tage.  He  had  written  a  tragedy,  a 
c:»medy,  and  a  farce :  the  latter  he  oflfered 
to  Kelly  of  the  Opera  House,  of  whom  he 
^.ves  the  following  portrait  and  anecdote : — 

"  He  had  a  quick,  snappish,  but  not  ill-Datnred 
▼<Ree,  um!  a  flashed,  handsome,  and  good-natured 
lice,  with  the  hair  about  his  ears.  The  look  was  a 
Lule  nkish  or  so,  hut  very  agreeable. 

*  Mr.  Kell  V  wa^  extremely  courteous  to  me ;  but 
▼hat  he  f*aid  of  the  farce,  or  did  with  it,  I  utterly 
S4?et  Himself  I  shall  never  forget;  for  as  he 
▼»  the  first  actor  I  ever  beheld  anywhere,  so  he 
vas  one  of  the  first  whom  I  saw  on  the  stage. 
Actcv,  indeed,  he  was  none,  except  inasmuch  as  he 
«a»  an  acting  smger,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
•f irit  in  ererything  he  did  Neither  had  he  any 
furicnlar  power  as  a  singer,  nor  even  a  voice. 
He  nid  it  broke  down  while  he  was  studying  in 
lulj ;  vhere,  indeed,  he  had  sung  with  applause. 
Thr  little  map^Hsh  tones  I  spoke  of,  were  very 
Baoifeu  oD  the  stage :  he  had  short  arms,  as  if  to 
ciatrh  them,  and  a  haafy  step ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
"tokiing  these  drawbacks,  he  was  heard  witii 
F^^Mire,  for  he  had  taste  and  feeling.  He  was  a 
inicate  composer,  as  the  music  in  Blue  Beard 
rrinRKs;  and  he  selected  so  happily  from  other 
^^mpHei»,  as  to  give  rise  to  his  friend  Sheridan's 
Hnter,  that  be  was  an  **  importer  of  music  and 
(unposer  of  wiDea,**  (for  he  once  took  to  being  a 
»iaMnercbant)^  While  in  Ireland,  during  the 
oHt  part  of  his  career,  he  adapted  a  charming 
LT  of  Martini's  to  English  words,  which,  under  the 


title  of  OK  thou  wert  horn  to  please  m«,  he  sang 
with  Mrs.  Crouch  to  so  much  ellect,  that  not  only 
was  it  always  called  for  three  times,  but  no  play 
was  suffered  to  be  performed  without  it  It  should 
be  added  that  Mrs.  Grouch  was  a  lovely  woman, 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  singer,  and  that  the  two 
performers  were  in  love.  I  have  heard  them  sing 
it  myself,  and  do  not  wonder  at  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  Irish. 
Twenty  years  afterward,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  was 
no  more,  and  while  Kelly  was  singing  a  duet  in 
the  same  coimtry  with  Madame  Catalini,  a  man  in 
the  gallery  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  favor  us  with  Oh^  thou  wert  horn  to 
please  me?*  The  audience  laughed ;  but  the  call 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  probably  came 
from  that  of  the  honest  fellow  who  made  it  The 
num  may  have  gone  to  the  play  in  his  youth,  with 
somebody  whom  he  loved  oy  his  rade,  and  heard 
two  lovers,  as  happy  as  himself,  sing  what  he  now 
wished  to  hear  again." 

Our  author's  recollection  of  Madame  Ca- 
talini is,  that  in  her  brilliant  singing  there 
was  "  more  force  than  feeling."  He  sketches 
several  of  the  prominent  performers  of  that 
day;  among  them  De  Camp,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  ^'  he  failed  in  fops,  but  there 
was  fire  in  his  footmen  f  the  fat  beauty,  Mis. 
Billington,  who  used  to  perform  with  Bra- 
ham;  the  bass-singer,  Lablache,  ^^fuU  of 
might  and  mirth  f  and  the  tragic  actress  and 
singer  Pasta,  the  secret  of  whose  greatness 
was  "  perfect  truth,  graced  by  idealism." 

*'  All  noble  passions  belonged  to  her ;  and  her 
very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for  it  trampled 
only  on  what  was  meaa  When  shemeasured 
her  enemy  from  head  to  foot,  in  Tancredi^  you  re- 
ally felt  for  the  man,  at  seeing  him  so  reduced  into 
no&ingness.  When  she  made  her  entrance  on  the 
stage,  in  the  same  character — which  she  did  ri^ht 
in  front  of  the  audience,  midway  between  the  side 
scenes— she  waved  forth  her  arms,  and  drew  them 
quietly  together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
sweetly,  yet  modestly,  embraced  the  whole  house. 
And  when,  in  the  part  of  Medea,  she  looked  on  the 
children  she  was  about  to  kill,  and  tenderly  parted 
their  hair,  and  seemed  to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in 
lovingness  with  theirs,  uttering,  at  the  same  time, 
notes  of  the  most  wandering  and  despairing  sweet- 
ness, every  gentle  eye  melted  into  tears.'* 

The  first  actor  Hunt  remembers  to  have 
seen  upon  the  English  boards,  was  the  cele- 
brated Jack  Bannister,  who,  "  when  he  had 
made  you  laugh  heartily  in  a  comedy,  would 
bring  the  tears  into  your  eyes  for  some  hon- 
est sufferer  in  an  afterpiece."  ^^  Fawcett  had 
a  brazen  face  and  a  voice  like  a  knife-grind- 
er's wheel.  He  was  all  pertness,  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
comic  force ;  and  whenever  he  came  trotting 
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on  the  Btage,  and  pouring  forth  his  harsh 
rapid  words,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  a 
facetious  grind  in  his  throat,  the  audience 
were  prepared  for  a  merry  evening  "  This 
description  would  answer  for  our  Burton. 
Mundcn  is  described  as  famous  for  grimaces 
and  "  making  something  out  of  nothing ;" 
and  Lewis  as  combining  whimsicality  with 
elegance,  and  levity  with  heart, — "the 
type  of  airy  genteel  comedy."  Elliston  was, 
in  his  better  days,  the  most  genuine  of  lov- 
ers. "  No  man  approached  a  woman  as  he 
did — ^with  so  flattering  a  mixture  of  rever- 
ence and  passion — such  closeness  without 
insolence,  and  such  trembling  energy  in  his 
words.  His  utterance  of  the  single  word 
*  charming '  was  a  volume  of  rapturous 
fervor." 

Then  comes  Liston,  "  who  Llstonized  the 
whole  piece  in  which  he  appeared;"  and 
Mathews,  still  remembered  on  our  own  stage 
in  his  "  At  Homes,"  his  "  Monsieur  Mor- 
bleau,"  and  his  "  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,"  in 
which  characters,  says  Hunt, "  it  was  a  sight 
to  see  him  looking  wretchedly  happy  at  his 
victimizers,  and  digging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  his  mortification  at  every  fresh  button 
of  his  coat  that  he  buttoned  up." 

Next  follows  Dowton,  who  was  "  the  best 
Falstaff  of  his  day,"  and  Cooke,  the  hook- 
nosed, malignantly  smiling  hypocrite  and 
villain,  whose  Shylock  and  Sir  Archy  Mac 
Sarcasm  are  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  old  play-goers  among  us. 

Kemble  our  author  admired  not  "as 
it  was  the  fashion  to  do,"  but  considered  that 
it  was  studied  acquirement  rather  than 
genius  which  caused  the  critics  to  like  him. 
He  thuiks  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  the  mistress 
of  lofty,  queenly,  and  appalling  tragic  effect, 
failed  in  the  highest  points  of  refinement 
"With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  (who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was,  in  Hunt's  day, 
declining,)  "  all  the  reigning  school  of  tra- 
gedy," he  says,  "had  retrograded  towards  the 
time  that  preceded  Garrick ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  when  Kean  brought  back 
nature  and  impulse,  he  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once,  as  Garrick  had  put  an  end  to  Quin." 
Of  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  "  made  even  Methodists 
love  her,"  he  8a3r8,  "  she  seemed  to  hold  a 
patent  from  nature  herself  for  our  delight" 
Room  or  no  room,  we  cannot  get  over  the 
next  two  pages  without  quoting  them  :— 

**HrB.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  exemplifying 
the  consequences  of  too  much  restraint  in  ill-edu- 


cated country  girU,  in  romps,  in  hoydens,  and  in 
wards  on  whom  the  mercenary  have  designs.    She 
wore  a  bib  and  tucker,  and  pinafore,  with  a  bounc- 
ing propriety,  fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such  a  household 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders.    To  see  her  when 
thus  attired  shed  blubbering  tears  for  some  disap- 
pointment^ and  eat  all  the  while  a  great  thick  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  weeping,  and  mooning,  and 
munching,  and  eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part  she 
meant  to  bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  w^ill  and 
appetite  worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  friend? 
on  board  the  hoy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  assuredly  have  done  and  said  nothing  at  all 
calculated  to  make  such  an  impression  in  favor  of 
amiableness  as  she  did,  when  she  acted  in  gentle, 
generous,  and  confiding  characters.    The  way  in 
which  she  would  take  a  friend  by  the  cheek  and 
kiss  her,  or  make  up  a  quarrel  with  a  lover,  or 
coax  a  guardian  into  good-humor,  or  sing  (without 
accompaniment)    the    song    of  Since    thcri    I'm 
doonCoj  or  In  the  Dead  of  the  KighU  trusting,  a« 
she  had  a  right  to  do,  and  as  tlie  house  w^ished 
her  to  do,  to  the  sole  effect  of  her  sweet,  mellow, 
and  loving  voice — the  reader  will  pardon  me,  but 
tears  of  pleasure  and  regret  come  into  my  eyes  at 
the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  what^ocvor 
was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and  which  ha-* 
gone  like  herselC    The  very  sound  of  the  little 
iamiliar  word  bvd  from  her  lips,  (the  abbreviation  of 
husband,)  as  she  packed  it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  tliC 
utterance,  and  pouted  it  up  witJi  fundnees  in  tl)e 
man's  face,  taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  tlie 
chin,  was  a  whole  concentrated  world  of  the  power 
of  loving. 

"  That  is  a  pleasant  time  of  life,  the  play-goinjr 
time  in  vouth,when  the  coach  U  packea  full  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  parents 
and  lovers,  (none  of  whom,  perhaps,  go  very  often.) 
are  all  wafted  together  in  a  flurry  of  expectation ; 
when  they  only  wish  as  they  go  (except  with  the 
lovers)  is  to  go  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  f^ound 
is  so  delightful  as  the  cry  of  *  Bill  of  the  PLiy :' 
when  the  smell  of  links  in  the  darkest  and  mud- 
diest winter's  night  is  charming ;  and  the  steps  of 
the  coach  are  let  down;  and  a  xoax  of  hoarse 
voices  round  the  door,  and  mud-fhine  on  the  pave- 
ment, are  accompanied  with  a  sight  of  the  w^arm- 
looking  lobby  which  is  about  to  be  entered ;  and 
they  enter,  and  pay,  and  ascend  the  pleasant  stair:*, 
and  begin  to  hear  the  $iienee  of  the  house,  perha^kn 
tlie  first  Jingle  of  the  music ;  and  the  box  is  entered 
amidst  some  little  awkwardness  in  descending^  to 
their  places  and  being  looked  at ;  and  at  lenrrtU 
they  sit,  and  are  become  used  to  by  their  neighbors, 
and  shawls  and  smiles  are  adjusted,  and  the  play- 
bill is  handed  round  or  pinned  to  the  cushion,  and 
the  gods  are  a  little  noisy,  and  the  music  veritably 
conunences ;  and  at  length  the  curtain  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  first  delightful  syllables  are  heard : 

"  *  Ah  I  my  dear  Charles,  when  did  you  see  the 
lovely  Olivia?* 

**  *  Oh !  my  dear  Sir  George,  talk  not  to  me  of 
Olivia.    The  cruel  guardian,'  &c 

**  Anon  the  favorite  of  the  party  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  then  they  are  quite  happy;  and 
next  day,  besides  his  own  merits,  the  point-s  of  the 
dialogue  are  attributed  to  him  as  if  he  was  their 
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mT«jfor.  It  is  not  Sir  Hairy,  or  old  Dornton,  or 
Ihibstcr,  who  said  tbia  or  that;  but  ^ Lewis,' 
*  MiiDdtti,'  or '  Keelej/  Tbey  seem  to  think  the  wit 
really  origiaated  with  the  man  who  uttered  it  so 
di'li;ilitfally. 

•'Critical  play-going  is  very  inferior  in  its  en- 

j'Tments  to  this*    Never,  after  I  had  taken  criti- 

cj  pen  in  hand,  did  I  paas  the  thoroughly-delij^ht- 

fol  eTenings  at  the  playhoase  which  I  nad  done 

when  I  went  only  to  laugh  or  be  moved. 

*'  I  speak  of  my  own  feelings,  and  at  a  particular 
time  of  life ;  but  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  people  of 
all  times  of  life  were  much  greater  plav-goers  tlian 
tbey  are  now.  They  dined  earlier ;  they  liad  not 
e*)  may  newspaperSi  clubs,  and  piano-fortes ;  the 
FreDdi  Revolution  only  tended  at  first  to  endear 
the  natica  to  its  own  habits ;  it  had  not  yet  opened 
a  thousand  new  channels  of  thought  and  interest ; 
D'>r  had  railroads  conspired  to  carry  people,  bodily 
a<  well  as  mentally,  into  as  many  analogous  direc- 
tii^isu  Ererything  was  more  concentrated,  and 
the  variocis  classes  of  society  felt  a  greater  concern 
m  the  flune  amusements.  Nobility,  gentry,  citi- 
sens  priooes^  all  were  frequenters  of  theatres,  and 
even  more  or  less  acquainted  personally  with  tJie 
|n?rf<irmer«.  Nobility  intermarried  with  them ; 
gratry,  and  citizens,  too,  wrote  for  them ;  princes 
conYcrsed  and  lived  with  them.  Sheridan,  and 
ctht-r  members  of  Parliament,  were  managers  as 
well  t»  dramatists.  It  was  Lords  Derby,  Craven, 
and  Thurlow  that  sought  wives  on  th^  stage. 
Two  of  the  most  popular  minor  dramatists  were 
C<obbs  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and  Birch,  the 
pastry -oook.  If  Mrs.  Jordan  lived  with  the  Duke 
of  darence  (YTilliam  IV.)  as  his  mistress,  nobody 
docbts  that  she  was  as  &ithful  to  him  as  a  wife. 
Hi»  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (George  the 
Poiarth,)  besides  his  intimacy  with  Sneridan  and 
the  younger  Cdlman,  and  to  say  nothing  of  Mr& 
RobmMO,  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Kem- 
bie.  and  was  tbe  personal  patron  of  O'Keefe  and  of 
Kelly.  Hie  Kembles,  indeed,  as  Garrick  had  been, 
were  received  everywhere,  among  the  truly  best 
Gides;  that  is  to  say,  where  intelligence  was 
cuoibioed  with  high  breeding :  and  they  deserved 
it ;  ff c  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  amount  of  genius  in  the  family, 
onbody  wix>  recollects  them  will  dispute  that  they 
were  a  remarkable  race,  dignified  and  elegant  in 
macDera,  with  intellectual  tendencies,  and  in  point 
tif  aspect  very  like  what  has  been  called  '  God 
Ahnighty's  ooUlity.' " 

The  Spectator  was  the  earliest  model  of 
HttDt'd  prose ;  and  his  earliest  printed  com- 
poeatioii  in  prose  was  a  series  of  papers  under 
the  ^gnatnre  of  **  Mr.  Town,  Jun. "  which  he 
gave  to  the  Traveller^  a  new  evening  paper, 
and  reoeired  in  remuneration  a  perquisite  of 
five  or  six  copies  of  the  paper,  and  the  de- 
lisrht  of  beholding  himself  in  long  columns 
of  print. 

Hunt  was  early  versed  in  the  humor  of 
Bonnel  Thornton  and  Colman,  but  looks 
upoQ  it  now  as  mere  caricature  in  compari- 
«jn  with  Goldsmith^s.    His  admiration  of 


Walpole's  style  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  his  own.  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Voltaire, 
Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Augus- 
tas La  Fontaine  were  among  his  favorite  au- 
thors, but  especially  Voltaire — "the  greatest 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  greatest  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;"  but  whose  works,  with  the  exception 
of  Candide  and  Zadig,  he  thinks  are  scarcely 
known  in  England,  even  amon^jst  those  who 
talk  most  about  them;  these  two  novels, 
by  no  means  his  finest,  ser^'ing  as  sufficient 
specimens  of  him,  even  among  his  admirers. 

"  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  three  great  tragic  writers 
of  France,  and  excels  in  pathos ;  yet  not  one  Eng- 
lishman in  a  thousand  knows  a  syllable  of  his  tra- 
gedies, or  would  do  anything  but  stare  to  hear  of  his 
pathos.  Voltaire  inducted  his  countrymen  into  a 
knowledge  of  English  science  and  metaphysics, 
nay,  even  of  English  poetry ;  yet  Englishmen  have 
been  told  little  about  nim  m  connection  with  th'^m, 
except  of  his  disagreements  with  Shakspeare. 
Voltaire  created  a  fasliion  for  English  thinking, 
manner,  and  policy,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  of  their  very  Quakers ;  and 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  English  know  far 
less  of  all  this,  than  they  do  of  a  licentious  poem 
with  which  he  degraded  liis  better  nature  in  bur- 
lesquing the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

*'  There  are,  it  is  admitted,  two  sides  to  the  char- 
acter of  Voltaire ;  one  licentious,  merely  scoflBng, 
saddening,  defective  in  sentiment,  and  therefore 
wanting  the  inner  clue  of  the  beautiful  to  guide 
him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  scorn  and  perplexity ; 
all  owing,  be  it  observed,  to  the  errors  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  bis  youth,  and  to  the  impossi- 
ble demands  which  they  made  on  his  acquiescence ; 
but  the  other  side  of  his  character  is  moral,  cheer- 
ful, beneficent,  prepared  to  encounter  peril,  nay, 
actually  encountering  it  in  the  only  true  Christian 
causes,  those  of  toleration  and  charity,  and  raising 
that  voice  of  demand  for  the  advancement  of  rea- 
son and  justice  which  b  now  growing  into  the 
whole  voice  of  Europe.  He  was  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  that  ever  existed,  who  represented  in  his 
single  person  the  entire  character,  with  one  hon- 
orable exception,  (for  he  was  never  sanguinary,)  oj 
the  nation  in  which  he  was  bom ;  nay,  of  its  whole 
history,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  had  the 
licentiousness  of  the  old  monarchy  under  which  he 
was  bred,  the  cosmopolite  ardor  of  the  Revolution, 
the  science  of  the  Consulate  and  the  "  savans,"  the 
unphiloBophic  love  of  glory  of  the  Empire,  the 
worldly  wisdom  (without  pushing  it  into  folly)  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  changeful  humors,  the 
firmness,  the  weakness,  the  flourishing  declama- 
tion, the  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  bonhoniiCf 
tlie  unboundea  hopes,  of  the  best  actors  in  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  now  acting  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  this  present  year  1850.  As  he  himself 
could  not  construct  as  well  as  he  could  pull  down, 
so  neither  do  his  countrymen,  with  all  the  goodness 
and  greatness  among  them,  appear  to  be  less  truly 
represented  by  him  in  that  particular  than  in  others ; 
but  in  pulling  down  he  had  the  same  vague  desire  of 
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the  best  that  could  be  set  up ;  and  when  he  was 
most  thought  to  oppose  Christianity  itself,  he  only 
did  it  out  of  an  impatient  desire  to  see  the  law  of 
love  triumphant^  and  was  only  thought  to  be  tlie 
adversary  of  its  spirit,  because  his  revilers  knew 
nothing  of  it  themselves. 

"Voltaire,  in  an  essay  written  by  himself  in  the 
English  language,  has  said  of  Milton,  in  a  passage 
which  would  do  honor  to  our  best  writers,  that  when 
the  poet  saw  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  at  Florence,  he 
*  pierced  through  the  absurdity  of  the  plot  to  the 
bidden  majesty  of  the  subject.'  It  may  be  said  of 
himself,  that  he  pierced  mrougfa  Ibe  conventional 
majesty  of  a  great  many  subjects,  to  the  hidden 
absurdity  of  the  plot  He  laid  the  axe  to  a  heap 
of  savage  abuses ;  pulled  the  comer-stones  out  of 
dungeons  and  inquisitions;  bowed  and  mocked  the 
most  tyrannical  absurdities  out  of  countenance; 
and  raised  one  prodigious  peal  of  laughter  at  su- 
perstition from  Naples  to  the  Baltic.  He  waa  the 
first  man  who  got  the  power  of  opinion  and  com- 
mon sense  openly  recognized  as  a  reigning  author- 
ity, and  who  made  the  acknowledgment  of  it  a 
point  of  wit  and  cunning,  even  with  those  who 
had  hitlierto  tiiought  they  had  the  world  to  them- 
selves'* 

We  have  always  thought  the  general  feel- 
iDg  toward  this  "great  organ  of  his  age" 
too  bitter  and  unrelentincr.     He  came  at  a 
penod  when  impurity  pervaded  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere,  and  superstition,  with  gibes 
and  antics,  sat  like  a  night  fiend  on  the  pros- 
trate heart  of  religion.     Sense  and  sarcasm 
predominatipg  in  his  mind  with  a  natural  im- 
patience of  restraint,  his  skepticism  was  the 
consequence;  and  introduced  early  to  the 
elegant  and  profligate  coteries  of  Ninon  de 
rLnclos,  and  to  the  half  poUticai,  half  lite- 
rary soirees  at  Sccaux,  he  found  even  there 
an  exciting  stimulus.     His  earher  works 
were  neither  remarkable  for  boldness  nor 
originality,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
**  it  was  not  until  success  revealed  to  him 
the  extent  of  his  own  powers  that  he  became 
reckless  and  free."    Voltaire  accomplished 
great  ends,  but  he  was  an  instrument  obe- 
dient to   the  power  of  a  progress  which 
moved,  and  moves  for  ever.     He  was  not 
always  stimulated  by  pure,  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  but  often  by  an  innate  destruc- 
tiveness  and  the  passion  of  success.     Our 
author  most  happily  designates  the  manner 
of  Voltaire  as  consisting  in  an  artful  intermix- 
ture of  the  conventional  dignity  and  real 
absurdity  of  what  he  is  exposing,  the  tone 
being  as  grave  as  the  dignity  seems  to  re- 
quire, and  the  absurdity  coming  out  as  if 
unintentionally. 

It  was  in  a  paper  entitled  the  "  News,^ 
set  up  by  his  brother  John,  that  Hunt  com- 


menced his  theatrical  criticisms,  upon  the 
perfectly  novel  ground  of  indej^endence.  He 
refased  to  know  actors  and  to  accept  tickets. 
The  first  feat  which  he  performed,  and  which 
he  now  regrets,  was  the  annihilation  of  the 
admired  Master  Betty.  Kemble,  a  Colossus  in 
comparison,  it  was  harder  to  overthrow, 
though  repeated  attacks  were  made  upon  his 
"  majestic  dryness  and  deliberate  nothings." 
It  was  not  until  the  rising  of  a  far  greater 
genius,  who  could  by 

"  One  touch  of  nature  make  the  whole  world  kin," 

that  Kemble  lost  ground,  and  "faded  be- 
fore Kean  like  a  tragedy  ghost."  Of  his 
criticisms  at  that  time,  of  the  living  drama- 
tists, Morton,  Colman,  Reynolds,  etc,  Hunt 
speaks  now  with  a  graceful  candor,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  mistake  in  condemning  as 
the  fault  of  the  writers  what  was  rather  that 
of  the  age — its  dearth  of  dramatic  character  ; 
and  allows  that  without  being  excellent, 
there  was  more  talent  in  their  productions 
than  he  supposed. 

The  gay  and  confident  spirit  of  the  young 
critic  received  a  sudden  check  from  ill-health, 
which  was  increased  to  a  long-continued 
state  of  nervous  debility  by  super-abstinence, 
false  regimen,  and  other  mistaken  methods 
of  cure.  Restored  finally  by  exercise  tend- 
ing to  enliven  the  blood,  and  amusements 
serving  to  r^se  the  animal  spirits,  he  fell 
in  love,  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  married. 
The  poet's  heart,  like  that  of  his  mother 
before  him,  was  subdued  by  the  fascination 
of  elegant  reading;  and  Mrs.  Hunt  still 
maintains  her  conquest  by  reciting  her  hus- 
band's verses,  as  he  gaily  acknowledges, 
"  better  than  ever." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  and  about  three  years  before  the  Regen- 
cy, Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  John  com- 
menced the  Examiner^  in  which  were  emu- 
lated the  wit  and  fine  writing  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
theatrical  criticism,  he  "  set  up  for  an  oracle 
in  politics,"  with  what  he  now  conceives  to 
have  been  assumption  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
ceited foppery,  which  must  have  rendered 
him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  discerning. 
Yet  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  he  was 
never,  at  that,  or  any  other  time,  other  than 
"  an  honest  man" ;  and  that  he  set  out  with 
and  continued  to  possess  as  good  an  amount 
of  editorial  qualification,  not  only  as  most 
writers  "  no  older,"  but  as  many  much  older. 
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How  manj  cditoi^  can  as  honestly  say,  *'  1 1 
am  fairly  grounded  in  the  history  of  my  ■ 
ci»untry, — ^I  have  carefully  read  her  laws, — 
I  Jttn  proprietor  of  my  journal,  and  I  have 
no  meroenary  views  whatever  "  f 

Hnnt,  to  keep  clear  of  **  patronage,"  and 
in  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  had  been 
■singularly  inculcated  from  his  cradle,  denied 
himself  now  all  political,  as  he  had  before 
done  all  theatrical  acquaintances,  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  endure  all  the  evil  conse- 
ipenoes  that  fell  upon  him. 

Reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion 
in  general,  and  a  fusion  of  hterary  taste,  were 
thtf  alleged  objects  of  the  Examiner,  Its 
j<>litics  were  rather  general  sentiments  than 
{•articular  reflections.  Hunt,  himself,  gave 
his  best  hours  and  his  warmest  feelings  all 
;he  time  to  poetry,  and  then,  at  the  last 
moment,  made  a  rush  at  his  editorial  duties 
and  sat  up  late  at  night  to  complete  them. 
His  miscellaneous  criticisms  did  good  service, 
and  created  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
pure  and  valuable  literature. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Hill,  proprietor  of 
the  Monthly  Mirror,  Hunt  fell  in  with  a  set 
\4  merry  acquaintances,  of  whom  he  gives 
^uch  fine  graphic  sketches  that  we  are  sorry 
to  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  volume  rath- 
tr  than  to  repeat  them  here.    These  gentle- 
men were  the  wit,  Dubois,  with  his  infinite 
•juips   and    cranks  ;  Theodore  Hook,  the 
*•  merry  jongleur,"  the  extemporizer  of  verse 
and  music,  and  Campbell,  who  in  the  rap> 
tnrous  excitement  of  hearing  himself  paro- 
•lied,  dashed  his  wig  at  him,  exclaiming,  ^  You 
iog !  m  throw  my  laurels  at  you ;"  Math- 
ewis  whose  imitations  in  private  were  still 
more  admirable  than  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
:wo  Smiths, — James,  of  whose  prose  and 
veise  our  author  observes  that  they  were  too 
full  of  the  ridicule  of  city  pretension,  and 
add^  the  truly  Johnsonian  remark,  that  '^  to 
b»  superior  to  anything  it  should  not  al- 
i»ap  be  running  in  one^s  head ;"  and  Horace, 
who  in  the  verse  of  Shelley  was  said  to 
eombuie 

"  Wit  and  sense, 
Tirtoe  and  hmnaQ  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Hake  this  dull  world  a  busiuess'of  delight*' 

At  the  table  of  Hunter,  the  bookseller, 
»<6Tnbled  another  set — Fuseli,  Bonnycastle, 
Kinnaird,  and  Godwin.  "  Fuseli,"  Hunt  says, 
'*was  an  ingenious  caricaturist  of  Michael 
Aiigelo»  msmng  great  displays  of  mental 


energy,  and  being  ostentatious  with  his 
limbs  and  muscles,  in  proportion  as  ho  could 
not  draw  them.  He  endeavored  to  bring 
Michael  Angelo's  apostles  and  prophets,, 
with  their  superhuman  ponderousness  of  in- 
tention, into  the  common  places  of  life.  A 
student  reading  in  a  garden  is  all  over  in- 
tensity of  muscle."  Of  Bonnycastle,  FuseH's 
friend,  we  are  told  that 

** Bonnycastle  was  a  good  fellow;  be  was  a  tall, 
gaunt)  long-headed  man,  with  large  features  and 
spectacles,  and  a  deep  internal  voice,  with  a  twang 
of  rusticity  in  it ;  and  he  goggled  over  his  plate 
like  a  horse.  I  often  thought  that  a  bag  of  com 
would  have  hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was 
equine,  and  showeid  his  teeth  upward  at  the  sides. 
Wordsworth,  who  notices  similar  mysterious  man- 
ifestations on  the  part  of  donkeys,  would  have 
thought  it  ominous.  Bonnycastle  was  passionately 
fond  of  quoting  Shakspeare,  and  telling  stories; 
and  if  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  come  out, 
would  give  us  all  the  jokes  in  it  Perhaps  Bon- 
nycastle thought  more  highly  of  his  talents  than 
the  amount  of  them  strictly  warranted ;  a  mistake 
to  which  scientific  men  appear  to  be  more  liable 
than  others,  the  universe  they  work  in  being  so 
large,  and  their  universaUty  fin  Bacon's  sense  of 
the  word)  being  often  so  smalV' 

As  a  politician.  Hunt  was  ardent  even  to 
fierceness,  but  never  ungenerous,  and  he  has 
outlived  most,  if  not  all  his  political  animos- 
ities. The  editors  of  the  Examiner  wished 
to  see  ^^  the  reins  of  restriction  loosened  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual,  before  the  growing 
strength  and  self-government  of  the  many." 
Mr.  Hunt  imagines  he  sees  this  in  the  pres- 
ent British  government ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  has  retired  from  the  ^  stir 
of  the  great  BabeV^  and  is  probably  better 
conversant  with  the  reminiscences  of  his  for- 
mer literary  course,  than  with  the  pohtical 
movements  of  the  present  time,  as  his  note 
in  regard  to  Lord  cfohn  Russell  at  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  sufiiciently  testifies. 
He  now  speaks  of  George  HI.  with  as  much 
independence  of  spirit  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  subject  and  admirer  of  his  grand- 
daughter Victoria,  and  moreover  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  pension  at  her  royal  bounty. 
He  is  careful  to  suggest  that  the  descend- 
ants of  hb  Majesty  are  preserved  from  any 
inheritance  of  obstinacy,  incompetency,  etc., 
by  "  the  infusion  of  colder  and  more  judi- 
cious blood  from  another  German  stock." 

Even  UteraiT  criticism  was  in  those  days 
deeply  colored  with  politics,  and  when  the 
Examiner,  after  outliving  a  series  of  formi- 
dable  persecutions,  had  been    established 
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about  three  years,  Mr.  John  Hunt  projected 
a  quarterly  magazine  of  literature  and  poli- 
tics called  the  liejlector,  of  which  his  broth- 
er became  editor,  and  was  aided  by  contri- 
butions from  Lamb,  Dyer,  Barnes,  Dr.  Aikin, 
and  others.  In  this  periodical  first  appeared 
the  "Feast  of  the  Poets,"  by  which  the 
author  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of 
almost  every  Uving  poet,  and  especially  Gif- 
ford,  of  whom  he  still  speaks  in  somewhat 
of  his  former  tone,  and  with  a  bitter  person- 
ality equalling  that  for  which  the  great  satirist 
has  himself  been  censured.  He  now  real- 
ized the  truth  of  Steele's  remark,  that  "  the 
life  of  a  wit  Is  a  warfare  upon  earth." 

At  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Irish  upon 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  4ecline  of  the  Prince 
of  Wak's's  populaiity  was  remarkably  evinced. 
His  broken  engagements  and  his  violated 
promises  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  claims 
caused  his  name,  which  used  to  be  hailed 
with  rapture  at  the  dinner  in  question,  to  be 
now  reaived  with  hisses.  Apologizing  for 
the  necessity,  in  self-defence,  of  rej)eating 
anything  against  tJie  Queen's  kindred,  and 
skilfully  suggesting  his  excuse  on  the  ground 
that  the  vciy  feelings  which  would  cause 
him  to  oppose  one  sovereign  might  render 
him  the  more  devoted  subject  of  another^ 
our  author  gives  at  full  length  the  article 
containing  the  "  libel"  which  resulted  in  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  ^ve  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  describes  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  present  at  the  cele- 
bration, after  which  it  goes  on  to  answer  an 
attack  from  the  Morning  Post,  and  to  re- 
mark severely  upon  some  complimentary 
vei"ses  which  are  said,  literally,  to  address 
the  Prince  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  *  You  are  the  Olory  of  the  people ' — *  You  are 

tlie  Protector  of  the  art*^ — *  You  are  the  Mascenaa 

of  the  a<7«'—*  Wherever  you  appear  you  conquer 

all  hearts,  wipe  away  tears,  excite  desire  andiove, 

and  win  beauty  toward  you* — 'You  hreathe  e/o- 

quence ' — '  You  inspire  the  Graces ' — *  You  are  an 

Adonis  in  loveliness  !  *    '  Thus  gifted/  it  proceeds 

in  English, 

( Thus  gifted  with  each  grace  of  mind, 
Bom  to  delight  and  bless  mankind ; 
"Wisdom,  vrith  l*l«*asure  in  her  train, 
Great  Prince  !  shall  si(2:nalizc  thy  rcig^n : 
To  Honor.  Virtae,  Truth  allied; 
The  nation's  safeguard  and  its  pride; 
With  m'onarchs  of  immortal  fame 
Shall  bright  renown  enroll  thy  name.* 

"Wljat  per!»on,"  says  the  Examiner,  "unac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  would 
imagine,  in  reading  these  astounding  eulogies,  that 
this  *  Olory  of  the  people*  was  the  subject  of  mil- 
lions of  shrugs  anJ  reproaches  1  that  this '  Protector 


of  the  arts*  had  named  a  wretdied  foreigner 
his  historical  painter,  in  disparagement  or  in  ig- 
norance of  the  merits  of  his  own  conntnrmen! 
tiiat  this  *  Meecenca  of  t1*e  age '  patronized  not  a 
single  deserving  writer  I  that  tnis  ^Breather  of 
eloquence  *  could  not  say  a  few  decent  extempore 
words— if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  from  what  he 
said  to  his  regiment  on  ita  embarkation  for  Portu- 
gal I  that  this  *  Conqueror  of  hearts  *  was  the  dis- 
appointcr  of  hopes  f  that  tliis  '  Exciter  of  desire  ' 
[braTO !  Messieurs  of  the  Post  /] — this  *  Adonis  in 
loveliness '  w^as  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty !  in  short, 
that  this  delightful^  blissfal,  wise,  pleasurahlf, 
honorable,  virtuous,  true,  and  imnwrial  Prince, 
was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine,  over  heacl 
and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties, 
the  companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps,  a  man 
who  has  just  closed  half  a  century  without  one 
single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  or 
the  respect  of  posterity  I" 

Mr.  Ilunt  thinks  "  the  very  sincere  tone  " 
of  this  libel  might  have  furnished  the 
Prince  with  a  gromid  for  pardoning  it 
Had  the  Prince  pardoned  him  he  would 
have  overlooked  all  the  Prince's  faults.  He 
considers  himself  "  bound  now  to  pardon 
the  Prince  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances w^hich  mould  the  character  of  every 
human  being ;"  and  doubts  whether  he  him- 
self was  warranted  in  his  own  person  to 
"  demand  more  virtues  from  any  human 
being  than  nature  and  education  had  given." 

Everybody  gives  Leigh  Hunt  the  char- 
acter of  being  frank  and  simple-minded. 
The  above  is  certainly  naive  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Or,  is  it  not  Punch  in  a  new  dress, 
a  very  flimsy  disguise ;  and  do  we  not  sec 
tlie  checkered  legs  of  Harlequin  Vanity 
strutting  below  the  over-sized  mask  of  a  long- 
visaged  candor  ? 

Although  Hunt's  Hberal  and  cosmopolite 
pohtics  were  unpopular,  they  produced,  to 
some  extent,  Uie  eflect  he  desired.  Fearless, 
partly  through  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
partly  through  a  most  complete  self-suffi- 
ciency, his  greatest  sin  was,  at  the  niost^  an 
indecorous  warmth  of  expression,  and  the 
very  injustice  of  his  confinement  caused 
many  a  true  heart  to  "  leap  towards  him 
in  brotherly  sympathy." 

The  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  re- 
ceived with  manly  courage.  "  My  brother 
and  I,"  he  says,  **  instinctively  pressed  each 
other's  arm.  It  was  a  heavy  blow ;  but 
the  pressure  that  acknowledged  it  encouraged 
the  resolution  to  bear  it ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  of  us  exchanged  a  word 
afterward  upon  the  subject" 
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The  dreary  horrors  of  the  prison  were 
logmented  at  the  outset  by  the  insolence  of 
tlif  jailor,  who  became,  after  a  while,  more 
<  i\-il  through  the  mysterious  influence  of  a 
Gret?k  Pindar  whidi  he  saw  among  his 
[•risoner\s  books,  the  unintelligible  character 
•f  which  gave  him  a  notion  of  something 
-uperior  even  to  himself.  Many  of  the 
^\1>  of  the  prison-life  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  obviated,  or  at  least  ameUorated,  by 
lluntV  own  cheerful  and  enduring  spirit. 

**  To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.** 

And  when,  after  some  months,  ill  health 

•ncasioned  his  being  removed  to  a  part  of 

til?  jail   called  the  Iniirmaiy,  he  was  so 

:'«>rtunate  as  to  occupy  two  rooms  which  had 

Dt'ver  been  used.    These  he  adorned  ac- 

tording   to    his  own  fanciful  and  elegant 

■  A-te,  and  converted  a  little    yard,  which 

vlwnged  to  them,  into  a  garden.    His  wife 

.iDd  children  being  permitted  to  remain 

•lith  him,  he  affected  to  feel  at  liberty,  and 

would  draw  on  his  gloves,  and  put  his  book 

undt-r  his  arm  as  he  stepped  out  into  his 

t-junded  pleasure-ground  of  a  morning,  re- 

•ju^ting  his  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  if  he 

>hould  be    late;  thus  by  the  liveliness  of 

nutgination,  and  the  beautiful  adaptation 

i  the  will  to  the  circumstance,  cheating 

:J.>  hiird  fiite  of  its  wretchedness,  convert- 

n^  ugliness  into  beauty,  misfortune  into 

'  hyfulness,  and  enjojring  what,  in  allusion 

!•'•  anothtfr,  he  calls  "  the  poet's  privilege  of 

-urmoimting  sorrow  with  joy." 

Freedom  came  at  last,  but  brought  not, 
nt  least  immediately,  the  relief  of  mind 
"hich  was  to  be  expected.  "  Partly  from  ill 
^K^lth,"  sap  our  author,  "  and  partly  from 
.labit,  the  day  of  my  liberation  brought  a 
j>od  deal  of  pain." 

'  Ad  iUoeea  of  a  long  standing,  which  required 
T.  nr  diSerent  treatment,  hadj)j  this  time  been  ournt 
r.  cpon  me  by  the  iron  that  enters  into  the  soul  of 
7b«*  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as  he  may ;  and 
!  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  stopping  a  little 
^t  the  house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the 
""crage  to  oontinne  looking  at  the  shoals  of  people 
'a-'^tn^  to  and  Iro,  as  the  coach  drove  up  the 
>*j-ani  The  whole  bui<ines3  of  hfe  seemed  a 
iii'^jos  impertinence.  The  first  pleasant  seasa- 
'i^^  I  experienced  was  when  the  coach  turned 
jto  the  New  Road,  and  I  behdd  the  old  hills  of 
liv  afleclifin  standing  where  they  used  to  do,  and 
br^^&thmg  me  a  welcome." 

The  **  Story  of  Rimini,"  expanded  from  a 
&hort  passage  in  Dante's  ^Inferno,"  was 


commenced  in  prison,  and  published  in 
1816.  It  is  a  poem  full  of  exquisite  de- 
scription, and  scenery  so  perfectly  Italian, 
it  seems  to  glow  as  if  warmed  beneath 
Italian  skies.  Like  the  rest  of  his  poetry 
it  degenerates  often  into  the  fantastic  and 
trifluig,  but  rises  again  to  the  direct  and 
forcible.  The  author  regrets,  and  we  think 
with  reason,  the  new  casting  of  this  beauti- 
ful poem,  which  lost,  by  the  alterations, 
much  of  its  pathos  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
It  was  grossly  censured  by  Southey  and 
others,  more  in  the  spirit  of  party  and  poli- 
tics than  in  just  literary  discrimination. 

The  Examiner  continued,  >vith  its  former 
fearlessness,  , 

"  Showing  truth  to  flattered  state," 

and  treating  the  Prince  Regent  with  any- 
thing but  solemnity.  It  finally  declined  under 
the  ascendency  of  the  Tories  and  the  desertion 
of  Reform  by  the  Whigs.  Its  failure  was 
owing  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Hunt's 
ignorance  of  the  business  part  of  the  pub- 
lication. He  deeply  regrets  now  those  habits 
and  accidents  of  education  which  led  him  to 
take  books  for  the  only  ends  of  life.  Hunt  was 
among  the  most  prominent  of  what,  in  ridicule, 
was  designated  the  "cockney  school,"  so 
called  from  some  of  the  leaders  being  Lon- 
doners, and  engaged  in  the  public  press. 
"Their  peculiarities,"  writes  Mr.  Milnes, 
"  were  a  lavish  importance  given  to  things 
trivial  and  common.  They  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  books  and  from  themselves, 
and  gave,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  old 
poets,  a  pre-eminence  to  individual  peculi- 
arities which  was  ridiculous  transferred  from 
them  to  the  habits  and  cu-cumstances  of 
our  time."    Hunt  says  : — 

*'  The  jests  about  Londoners  and  cockneys  did 
not  affect  me  in  the  least,  as  far  as  my  faith  was 
concerned  They  might  as  well  have  said  that 
Hampstead  was  not  beautiful,  or  Richmond  lovely ; 
or  that  Chaucer  and  Milton  were  cockneys  when 
they  went  out  of -London  to  lie  on  the  grass  aud 
look  at  the  daisies.  The  cockney  school  of  poetry 
is  the  most  illustrious  in  England;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  Pope  and  Gray,  M-ho  were  both  verita- 
ble cockneys,  'bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bell,'  Milton  was  so  tf)o ;  and  Chaucer  imd  Spenser 
were  both  natives  of  the  city.  Of  the  four  greatest 
English  poets,  Shakspeare  only  was  not  a  Lon- 
doner.'* 

The  reviewers  in  Blackwood  and  tho 

Quarterly  were  destitute  of  poetic  percep- 

I  tioni  and  directed  an  unrefined  and  un- 
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scrupulous  satire  against  the  poets  of  the 
eockney  school  as  political  opponents. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  admired  by  many,  and 
ridiculed  by  others  as  the  master  of  this 
school  of  poets,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  only 
their  enoourager  and  sympathizer.  Hunt 
had  a  visit  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Wordsworth 
for  advocating  the  cause  of  his  genius. 
Keats,  in  a  latter  to  Mr.  Bailey,  wrote : — 

**  There  has  been  a  flaming  attack  upon  Hunt 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  I  never  read  anything 
60  virulent, — ^aocusuig  him  of  tlie  greatest  crimes, 
depredating  his  wife,  his  poetry,  his  habits,  his 
company,  his  conversation.  These  philippics  are 
to  come  out  in  numbers,  called  *The  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry.'  There  has  been  but  one  num- 
ber published — that  on  Hunt  «  ♦  *  I  have 
no  doubt  the  second  number  was  intended  for  me, 
bat  have  hopes  of  its  non-appearance  from  the 
following  advertisement  in  last  Sunday's  Exami- 
ner : — *•  To  Z. — ^The  writer  of  the  article  signed  Z., 
in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  October, 
1817,  is  invited  to  send  his  address  to  the  printer 
of  the  Examiner,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  proper  person.^ " 


f  n 


Of  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Lamb,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  some 
fifty  pages  of  very  delightful  reminiscences. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  younger  days,  must 
have  been  too  solemn,  uncompromising  and 
dignified  in  his  manners  to  tally  with  the 
easier  grace  of  Hunt.  The  following,  in 
allusion  to  the  visit  before  mentioned,  suffi- 
ciently illustrates  their  difference  : — 

*  Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and  I 
were  sitting  was  an  archway,  leading  to  a  nursery- 
ground  ;  a  cart  happened  to  go  through  it  whUe  I 
was  inquiring  whether  he  would  take  any  refresh- 
ment ;  and  he  uttered  in  so  lofty  a  voice,  the  words, 
*  Anything  which  is  going  forward^  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  him  whether  he  would  take  a  piece 
of  the  cart  Lamb  would  certainly  have  done 
il  But  this  was  a  levity  which  would  neither 
have  been  so  proper  on  my  part,  after  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  nor  very  intelligible  perhaps,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  serious  poet  There 
are  good-humored  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie 
deeper  even  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  thoughts  for 
tears." 

Thirty  years  afterward,  when  they  met 
again,  the  manner  of  the  great  poet  appeared 
greatly  improved,  "  quite  natural  and  noble, 
with  a  cheeiful  air  of  animal  as  well  as 
spiritual  confidence." 

Hunt's  bosom  friend  was  Shelley.  After 
his  second  marriage  he  resided  at  Great 
Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Hunt, 
with  his  fjEunily,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  de- 


scribes him  in  his  study,  which  was  adorned 
with  casts  of  the  Apollo  and  Venus, — stroll- 
ing in  his  garden  and  about  the  country, — 
or  sailing  in  a  boat,  which  was  his  favorite 
diversion.  "  Flowers,"  he  says,  "  or  a  happy 
face,  or  the  hearing  a  congenial  remark, 
would  make  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight; 
while  he  would  droop  into  an  aspect  of  de- 
jection when  he  saw  the  miserable-looking 
children  of  the  lace-making  village,  or  thought 
of  his  own  children  of  whom  he  had  been 
deprived  by  Chancery." 

"  As  to  his  children,  the  reader  perhaps  is  not 
aware,  that  in  this  country  of  England,  so  justly 
called  free  on  many  accounts,  and  so  proud  of  its 
'  Englishman's  castle,''-of  the  house,  wliich  noth- 
ing can  violate,  a  man's  offspring  can  be  taken 
from  him  to-morrow,  who  holds  a  different  opinion 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  fiuth  and  moral^^. 
Hume's,  if  he  had  any,  might  have  been  taken. 
Qibbon's  might  have  been  takea  The  virtuous 
Condorcet,  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman  and  a 
lather,  would  have  stood  no  chance. 

"  Plato,  for  his  Republicy  would  have  stood  as 
little ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Gk>umay  might  have 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father 
Montaigne,  convicted  beyond  redemption  of  see- 
ing farther  than  the  wails  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. That  such  things  are  not  done  often,  I  be- 
lieve ;  that  they  may  be  done  oftener  than  people 
suspect,  I  believe  also;  for  they  are  tnmsacted 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  details  are  forbidden  to 
transpire." 

Shelley's  "  princelmess"  of  generosity,  his 
benevolence  and  sensibility,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  playfulness  and  love  of  firolic. 
'*  It  was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  your 
room  whether  he  would  begin  with  some 
half-pleasant,  half-pensive  joke,  or  quote 
something  Greek,  or  ask  some  question 
about  public  affairs."  He  and  Hunt  once, 
riding  in  a  stage-coach  where  their  only 
companion  was  a  very  silent,  "  grim  "  look- 
ing old  lady,  "  Shelley  startled  her  into  a 
look  of  most  ludicrous  astonishment,"  by 
suddenly  addressing  his  friend,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic tone  of  voice,  with  a  quotation  from 
Shakspeare:  '^  Hunt  I 

Heaven's  sake,  let  ns  sit  upon  the  ground, 
tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings  V  " 

"  The  old  lady,"  says  Hunt, "  looked  on  the 
coach  floor  as  if  expecting  to  see  us  take 
seats  accordingly." 

Hunt's  love  for  Keats  was  only  second 
to  that  which  he  cherished  for  Shelley.  The 
knowledge  reaching  him  aftar  Keats'a  death 
that  the  poet  had  at  one  time  distrusted  his 
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friencbhip, — though  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  reflection  that "  it  was  sickness,  and 
soon  passed  away,"-^eeply  wounded  his 
sincere  and  affectionate  nature.  It  was  a 
swpicion  wholly  undeserved,  and  was  over- 
come before  Hunt  dreamed  of  its  existence. 
A  letter  which  Keats's  devoted  friend,  Mr. 
Severn,  received  from  Leigh  Hunt  a  few 
days  after  Keats's  death  at  Rome,  illus- 
trates so  fully  Hunt's  warm  and  simple 
affection,  and  is  so  touchingly  delicate  and 
sympathizing,  that^as  we  can  never  read  it 
ourF^lves  without  emotion,  we  are  induced 
to  transcribe  it  for  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  it  in  Mr.  Milnes'  ^  Life  sEnd  Letters  of 
Keate.'' 


**  Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead, ) 
March  8tb,  1821.  f 

•Deas  Severn  :  You  have  concluded,  of  course, 
that  I  have  sent  no  letters  to  Rome,  because  I  was 
aware  of  the  effect  they  would  have  on  Keats's 
mind ;  and  this  is  the  principal  cause,—  for  besides 
vhat  I  have  been  told  of  his  emotions  about  let- 
ters in  Italy,  I  remember  hb  telling  me  on  one 
occaakn,  that,  in  his  sick  moments,  he  never  wished 
to  receive  aziother  letter,  or  ever  to  see  another 
face,  however  friendly.    But  still  I  should  liave 
vritten  to  you  had  I  not  been  almost  at  death's 
door  myselt    You  will  imagine  how  ill  I  have 
been,  when  you  hear  that  I   have  just  begun 
writing  again  for  the  '  £zaminer  *  and  *  Indicator,' 
after  an  interval  of  several  months,  during  which 
my  flesh  wasted  irom  me  in  sickness  and  melan- 
choly.   Judge  how  often  I  thought  of  Eeats,  and 
with  what  feelings    Mr.  Brown  tells  me  he  is 
comparatively  cahn  now,  or  rather  quite  so.    If 
be  can  bear  to  hear  of  us,  pray  tell  him—but  he 
knows  it  already,  and  can  put  it  in  better  lan- 
guage than  any  man.    I  hear  he  does  not  like  to 
be  told  that  he  may  get  better;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  his  firm  persuasion  that 
be  shall  not  recover.    He  can  only  regard  it  as  a 
poerile  thing,  and  an  insinuation  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  think  he  shall  die.    But  if  this  persuasion 
should  happen  no  longer  to  be  so  strong  upon  him, 
or  if  he  can  now  put  up  with  such  attempts  to  con- 
fole  him,  remind  him  of  what  I  have  said  a  thou- 
■ukd  times,  and  that  I  still  (upon  my  honor,  Sev- 
ern.) think  always,  that  I  have  seen  too  many  in- 
stances of  recovery  from  apparently  desperate 
cas^9  of  consumption,  not  to  mdulge  in  hope  to 
th*>  very  last    If  he  cannot  bear  this,  tell  him — 
tri!  that  great  poet  and  noble-hearted  man — that 
we  i^hall  all  bear  his  memory  in  the  most  precious 
part  of  oar  hearts^  and  that  the  world  shall  bow 
their  beads  to  it,  as  our  loves  do.    Or  if  this  again 
will  trouble  his  spirit,  tell  him  we  shall  never  cease 
to  remember  and  love  him,  and,  that  the  most 
skeptical  of  us  has  fiuth  enough  in  the  high  things 
(hat  nature  puts  into  our  heads,  to  think  that  all 
who  are  of  one  accord  in  mind  and  heart  are  jour- 
aeyiDg  to  one  and  the  same  place,  and  sliall  unite 
KHDehow  or  other  again,  face  to  face,  mutually 
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conscious,  mutually  delighted.  Tell  him  he  is 
only  before  us  on  the  road,  as  he  was  in  every- 
thing else ;  or,  whether  you  tell  him  the  latter  or 
no,  tell  him  the  former,  and  add  that  we  shall 
never  forget  he  was  so,  and  that  we  are  coming 
after  him.  The  tears  are  again  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
taust  not  afford  to  shed  them.  The  next  letter  I 
write  shall  be  more  to  yourself,  and  a  little  more 
refreshing  to  your  spirits,  which  we  are  very  sen- 
sible must  have  been  very  greatly  taxed.  But 
whether  our  friend  dies  or  not,  it  will  not  be 
among  the  least  lofty  of  our  recollections  by-and- 
by,  that  ^ou  helped  to  smooth  the  sick  bed  of  so 
fine  a  being. 

**  Your  sincere  friend, 

**  LXXGH  HOWT." 

Of  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  there 
has  never  been  a  true  portrait  His  face 
resembled  that  of  Bacon,  "  with  less  worldly 
vigor  and  more  sensibility."  The  small  size 
of  the  head  both  in  Shelley  and  Keats  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  phrenologists.  Hunt  could 
not  get  on  either  their  hats  or  Lord  Byron's. 
Lamb's  head,  on  the  contrary,  was  large  in 
proportion  to  his  body,  or  rather  to  his  limbs, 
which  were  fragile.  Though  a  man  of  strict 
veracity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
Lamb  had  a  fondness  for  confounding  the 
borders  of  theoretical  truth  and  falsehood. 
He  said  to  a  person  who  valued  himself 
on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man,  that  he  val- 
ued himself  on  being  "  a  matter-of-lie  man ;" 
and  at  another  time  he  said  that  "trutli 
was  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on  every- 
body." 

Hazlitt  compared  Coleridge's  genius  to  a 
spirit,  all  head  and  wings,  eternally  float- 
ing about  in  etherealities.  "  He  gave  me," 
says  Hunt,  "a  different  impression.  I  fan- 
cied him  a  good-natured  wizard,  very  fond 
of  earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing  with 
weight  enough  in  his  easy  chair,  but  able 
to  conjure  his  etheraleties  about  him  in  the 
t\\dnkling  of  an  eye."  Hunt  refers  us  to 
his  ^^Imagination  and  Fancy ^^  for  a  critical 
summary  of  his  opinions  respecting  Cole- 
idge's  poetry,  of  which  however  he  here 
says,  "I  take  it  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  the  finest  of  its  time ;"  and  again,  "  Of 
all  *  the  muse's  mysteries,'  he  was  as  great 
a  high  pricv^t  jts  Spenser;  and  Spenser  him- 
self might  have  gone  to  Ilighgate  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  thank  him  for  his  'Ancient 
Mariner.' " 

Partly  through  the  urcjcncy  of  Shclloy,  wha 
had  been  some  time  abroad,  partly  to  re- 
cruit his  own  health  and  his  wife's,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  proposal  made  by 
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Lord  Byron  to  set  up  a  liberal  periodical 
publication  in  conjunction  with  him  (liyron) 
and  Shelley,  Hunt  went  with  his  family  to 
Italy.  Moreover,  while  his  brother  John 
was  to  endeavor,  in  England,  to  reanimate 
the  Examiner^  Leigh  Hunt  was  to  use  simul- 
taneous exertion  in  Itjily  to  s<^cure  new  aid 
to  their  prospects  and  new  Inends  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

After  a  very  long  and  stormy  passage, 
enUvened  in  description  by  that  tiilismanic 
power  which  our  author  possesses  of  turn- 
ing everything  into  mirth,  poetiy,  or  instruc- 
tion, he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  he  met 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Trelawney.  He  n  isited 
the  former  at  his  country  residence  at  Monte 
Nero,  where  he  hved  with  Madame  Guic- 
cioli,  in  "  a  salmon-colored  house,"  which,  in 
a  hot  Itahan  sun,  suggested  no  very  hopeftil 
ideas  of  comfort  or  of  poetry.  Shelley 
hastened  from  his  villeggiatura  at  Lerici,  to 
meet  his  friend,  and  accompanied  him  to  Pisa, 
where  Hunt  was  to  take  up  his  residence. 
He  remained  a  day  or  two ;  and  after  sj)end- 
ing  the  last  afternoon  dehghtfully  together 
in  wandering  about  Pisa,  the  friends  separa- 
ted never  to  moot  again.  On  the  night  of 
the  same  day  Shelley  took  a  post-chaise  for 
Leghorn,  where  he  was,  next  day,  to  depart 
for  iiis  home,  with  his  friend  Capt.  Williams, 
of  Lerici. 

"  I  entreated  him,"  says  Hunt,  "  if  tlie 
weather  was  violent,  not  to  give  way  to  his 
daring  spirit  and  venture  to  sea.  He  prom- 
ised me  he  would  not,  and  it  seems  lie  did 
set  ofl*  later  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  and  at,  apparently,  a  more  favorable 
moment.  I  never  saw  him  more."  The 
same  night  there  was  a  tremendoas  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  were  anxious,  but  hoped  thoir  friend 
might  either  not  have  left,  or  arrived  in 
j^ifety  before  its  commencement.  Trela\vney 
came  to  Pisa  and  told  them  he  was  missing. 


"  A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of  more  than  a 
week,  during  which  every  inquiry  and  every  fond 
Jiope  were  exhausted.  At  tlie  end  of  that  perio<l 
our  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  A  body  liaci  been 
washed  on  shore,  near  the  town  of  Via  Ilcggio, 
which,  by  the  dre.^8  and  stature,  was  known  to  be 
our  friend's.  Keats's  last  volume  alRo(tlie  fjarnia, 
<tc.,)  was  foimd  open  in  the  jacket  pocket.  He 
ha<i  probably  been  reading  it,  when  eurpri>ied  by 
the  storm.  It  was  my  copy.  I  had  told  him  to 
keep  it  till  he  gave  it  to  me  again  with  Iiis  own 
hands.  So  I  would  not  have  it  from  any  other. 
It  was  burned  with  his  remains.    The  body  of  his 


friend  Mr.  "Williams  was  found  near  a  tower,  four 
miles  distant  from  its  companion.  Tliat  of  the 
otlier  third  party  in  the  boat,  Charles  Vivian,  the 
seaman,  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  three  weeks 
afterward. 

*'  nie  remains  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams  were 
burned,  after  the  good  ancient  fashion, and  gathered 
into  coCfers.  Tliose  of  ^Ir.  Williams  were  Fuh^f*- 
quently  taken  to  England.  Shelley's  were  interred 
at  Rome,  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground,  the  place 
which  he  had  so  touchingly  described  in  reconlinij 
its  reception  of  Keats.  The  ceremony  of  the  burn- 
ing was  alike  beautiful  an(}  distrcssmg.  Trelaw- 
ney, who  had  been  the  ch^f  person  concenied  in 
ascertaining  the  fate  of  his  friends,  completed  his 
kindness  by  taking  tlie  most  active  part  on  tins 
last  mournful  occasion.  He  and  his  friend  Captiiin 
Shenley  were  first  upon  the  ground,  attended  by 
proper  a^sL^tants.  Lord  Bvron  and  myself  arrivetl 
shortly  afterward.  His  lordship  got  out  of  his 
carriaije,  but  wandered  away  from  the  spectacle, 
and  did  not  see  it  I  remained  inside  the  carnage, 
now  looking  on,  now  drawing  back  with  feeliujjj?* 
tliat  were  not  to  be  witnessed. 

**None  of  the  mourners,  however,  refused  them- 
selves the  little  comfort  of  supposing,  that  lovers 
of  books  and  antiquity,  like  Shelley  and  his  com- 
panion, Shelley  in  particular  with  his  Greek  cr»- 
thusiasm,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  foresee 
this  part  of  their  fate.  The  mortal  part  of  him, 
too,  was  saved  from  corruption;  not  the  least  €;x- 
traordinary  part  of  his  history.  Among  the  ma- 
terials for  burning,  as  mxmy  oi  the  graccfuUer  and 
more  classical  articles  as  could  be  procured — fnuik- 
inceuse,  wine,  <fcc— were  not  forgotten;  and  to 
these  Keats  s  volume  was  added.  Tlie  beautv  of 
the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  weather  was  beautifully  fine.  The 
Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the  shore 
as  if  to  make  peace  with  it.  The  yellow  f-aud  and 
blue  sky  were  intensely  contrasted  with  one  an- 
other; marble  mountains  touched  the  air  with 
c<K)lnces;  and  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away  t*v 
ward  heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude,  waving  and 
quivering  witli  a  brightness  of  inconceivable 
beauty.  It  seemed  as  though  it  contained  the 
glassy  essence  of  vitality.  You  might  have  ex- 
pected a  seraphic  countenance  to  look  out  of  it, 
tuniing  once  more  before  it  departed,  to  tliank  the 
friends  that  had  done  their  duty. 

•*  Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  in  lii*  tliirtieih 
vear.  His  face  was  small,  but  well-shaped,  part  icu- 
larly  the  mouth  and  chin,  the  turn  of  which  was 
very  sensitive  and  graceful  His  side-face  U)xm 
the  whole  was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his  fea- 
tures would  not  have  told  well  in  a  bust;  but  when 
fronting  and  lookbg  at  you  attentively,  his  aspo<:t 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would  havt» 
suited  a  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  an^vl 
whom  Milton  describes  as  holding  a  reed  *  ti]>t 
with  fire.' .  Nor  would  the  most  religious  mind,  had 
it  known  him,  have  objected  to  the  comparison ;  for, 
with  all  his  skepticism,  Shelley's  disposition  was 
truly  said  to  have  been  anything  but  irreligiou*. 
He  was  pious  toward  nature,  toward  his  friend.*, 
toward  the  whole  human  raa%  toward  the  meanest 
insect  of  tlie  forest  He  did  himself  an  injustice 
with  the  pubhc,  in  using  the  popular  name  of  the 
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S'Tpn-nM»  Being  inconsiderately.  He  identified  it 
».  ]«  It  with  the  most  vulgar  and  tyrannical  notions 
•»f  a'G<Ml  made  after  the  worst  human  fashion; 
>jA  did  not  sufficiently  reflect,  that  it  was  often 
u^fl  by  a  juster  devotion  to  express  a  sense  of  the 
^.^\  Slover  of  the  universe.  When  I  heard  of 
,\i"  trata-trophe  that  overtook  him,  it  i^eemed  as  if 
thi*  <pirit«  not  sufficiently  constituted  like  the  rest  of 
th,  world,  to  obtain  their  sympathy,  yet  gifted  with 
A.  double  portion  of  love  for  all  living  things,  had 
Knvn  found  dead  in  a  solitary  comer  of  the  eartli, 
'r-  King:*  stiffened,  its  warm  heart  cold  ;  the  relics 

•  f  a  mii^understood  natur?,  slain  by  the  ungenial 

*  laments/* 


IIimt*s  family  occupied,  at  Pisa,  a  part  of 
L  rd  Byron's  residence  on  the  river  Arno. 
\l  TV  Lord  Byron,  under  the  influence  of  his 
vi.  ll-known  **hippocrene,"  was  occupied  in 
vml-n^  Don  Juan,  and  an  intimacy  com- 
n:«  notl  between  the  two  poets,  which,  being 
•'•  •undcd  rather  in  expediency  than  congeni- 
Jiry,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  lottere 
1  r>}Ton,  which  our  author  considers  to  be 
ri  aj'propriate  introduction  to  their  acquaint- 
ain-e,  have  no  very  es^x^cial  interest,  and 
m  to  serve  better  the  purpose  of  "  filling 


i» 


■S   I 


i-:» 


than  any  other.     Indeed,  the  whole  ac- 

...uTit  of  om-  author's  intercourse  with  his 

':<..!  W  friend,  and  afterwards '*  bitter  enemy," 

•^  far  L-ss  attractive  than  other  portions  of 

'lie  Ux>k.     Though  Byron  set  a  high  value 

ij«)n  Ilunffl  honest  and  sincere  admiration, 

^»  1  apparently  sympathized  with  his  Uberal 

.-.  -AS  and  objects,  yet  when  they  came  to 

♦t.  each   other  more  intimately  it  is  well 

V.i.'.wn  that  a  mutual  repugnance  arose,  and 

•it  l-ngth  (hghtly  as  Ilunt  now  refers  to  it) 

t':iin-d  up  almost  into  hatred.     Lord  Byron 

l,..«l  evidently  a  secret  delight  in  the  vanity 

:*  lil-*    cum^ianion,  so  much  more  simple 

.:  d  dlsplayful  than  his  own.     Ilunt  says : 

*  L^rd  Byron  liked  to  imitate  Johnson,  and 

•:\,  •Why,  sir,'  in  a  high,  mouthing  way, 

n-iii'^  and  looking  about  him."     He  does 

-•■t  pfTceive  that  his  Lordship,  while  jocu- 

L.-'y  assmning  the  Johnson^  was,  in  reahty, 

' '  .yin^  off  the  conceit  and  toadyism  of  his 

IIjui's)  unconscious  Boswcll, 

lu  tl:e  f;dl  Ilunt  removed  his  fiimily  to 
'-  Fi -a,  where  Mrs,  Shelley  had  preceded 
'  tiu  and  fi^und  hoaxes  both  for  Lord 
•!j%  fhmily  and  his,  at  Albaro,  a  neii^h- 
•  •f«/^  \illage.  Hunt's  family  and  Mrs. 
^ii-  Il-y  «jccui)ied  the  Casa  Xegroto.  Lord 
i'';Tfm  lived  noar  them  in  the  Casa  Saluzzi. 
H  r*-  they  received  the  fii'st  number  of  their 
-::w  Quarterly,  Tlie  Liberal^  accompanied 


by  hopes  and  fears,  the  latter  of  which  were 
too  S(X)n  realized.  Lord  Byi-on's  highly 
raised  expeclatious  being  in  ?ome  mea^^ure 
disapi)ointed,  his  interest  cooled  off,  and 
after  four  numb'ji-s  The  Liberal  was  no  more. 
These,  however,  contained  the  "  V^ision  of 
Judgment,"  some  vigorous  essays  of  Ilazlitt 
and  SlioUev's  beautiful  translation  of  the 
"  May-day  Kiglit,"  from  Goethe.  Hunt  says 
that  ho  him.sclf  wrote  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  publication,  but  not,  he  thijiks,  in  his 
best  manner. 

Of  Genoa, — "Genoa  the  superb," — of 
which  the  proverb  says,  "it  has  a  sea  with- 
out fish,  land  mthout  trees,  men  without 
taith,  and  women  without  modesty,"  our 
author  tells  better  things,  and  gives  a  new 
view  of  the  "city  of  palaces,"  so  often  de- 
scribed by  travellers.  We  refer  our  readei*s 
to  the  description  of  its  aspect  as  seen  from 
the  sea ;  the  account  of  its  streets  and  j)al- 
aces,  its  men  and  women,  its  churches,  and  of 
a  religious  procession  which  he  witnessed 
there,  in  which  was  borne  a  wax-work  rej)re- 
sentation  of  Saint  Antonio  kneeling  k'tbro 
the  Virgin,  reminding  him  strongly  of  the 
ancient  paganism.  "  The  son  of  Myrrha," 
he  says,  "could  not  look  more  lover-Uko 
than  St  Antonio,  nor  Ventis  more  polite 
than  the  Virgin ;  and  the  flowers  stuck  all 
about  (the  favorite  emblem  of  tlie  Cyprian 
youth)  completed  the  likeness  to  an  ancient 
lestival  of  Adonis."    Of  the  climate  he  says : 

"  You  learn  for  the  first  time  in  this  climate,  wliat 
colors  really  arc.  Xo  wonticr  it  produces  paiiiti  rs. 
An  English  artist  of  any  enthusia.«*in  might  nlied 
tears  of  vexation,  to  tliink  of  the  dull  medium 
through  which  blue  and  red  come  to  him  in  his 
own  atmosphere,  compared  with  this.  One  day 
we  saw  a  boat  pass  us,  whidi  instantly  reminded 
us  of  Titian,  an(l  accounted  for  hira ;  and  yet  it 
contained  nothing  but  an  old  b')atman  in  a  raX 
cap,  and  some  women  with  him  in  other  colors, 
one  of  them  in  a  bright  yellow  petticoat  But  a 
red  cap  in  Italy  goes  by  you,  not  like  a  mere  cap, 
much  less  anything  vulgar  or  butcher-like,  but  like 
what  it  i*,  an  intense  specimen  of  the  color  of  red. 
It  is  like  a  scarlet  bu'.i  in  the  blue  atmosphere. 
The  old  boatman,  wiih  his  brown  hue,  liia  white 
thirt,  and  his  red  cap,  made  a  complete  picture ; 
and  s«j  did  the  women  and  the  yolJow  petticoat. 
I  have  seen  pieces  of  ordn^fo-col<»red  silk  hanging 
out  against  a  wall  at  a  dyer's,  which  gave  the  eye 
a  pleasure  truly  sensual.  Some  of  these  boatmen 
are  very  fine  mea  I  was  rowed  to  shore  one  day 
by  a  man  the  very  image  of  Kemble.  He  hud 
nothing  but  his  ^hirt  on,  and  it  was  really  grand 
to  see  the  mixed  power  anl  graccfulnos  with 
which  all  hisUmb?  came  into  play  as  lu*  pulhfd 
the  oars,  occasionally  turning  las  heroic  pro^lc  to 
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give  a  glance  behiad  him  at  other  boat&    Thej 
geoeraUy  row  Btanding,  and  pushing  from  thcnL" 

From  Genoa  Hunt  removed  to  Florence. 
Having  heard,  at  the  former  place,  nothing 
in  the  streets  but  the  talk  of  money,  he 
hailed  it  as  a  good  omen  that  in  Florence 
the  two  first  words  which  caught  his  ear 
were  Fiori  and  Donne — ^flowers  and  women. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Maiano,  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  Fiesolan  hills.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
by  classical  associations. 

**  Out  of  the  windows  of  one  side  of  our  boose, 
we  saw  the  turret  of  the  Villa  Gherardi,  to  which, 
according  to  his  biographers,  his  'joyous  com- 
pany '  resorted  in  the  first  instance.  A  house  be- 
longing to  the  Machiavelli  was  nearer,  a  Utile  to 
the  left ;  and  farther  to  the  left,  among  the  blue 
hills,  was  tlie  white  village  of  Sbttignano,  where 
Michael  An^elo  was  bora  The  house  is  still  in 
possessioq  of  the  family.  From  our  windows  on 
the  other  side  we  saw,  close  to  us,  the  Fiesole  of 
antiquity  and  of  Milton,  the  site  of  theiBoccaccio- 
house  before  mentioned  still  closer,  the  Dpcamerori% 
Valley  of  Ladies  at  our  feet ;  and  we  looked  over 
toward  the  quarter  of  thp  Mugnone  and  of  a  house 
of  Dante,  and  in  tJie  distance  beheld  the  mountains 
of  Pidtoia.  Lastlv,  from  the  terrace  in  front,  Flor- 
ence lay  clear  and  cathedralled  before  us,  with  the 
scene  of  Redi's  Bacchus  rising  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  the  Villa  of  Arcetri,  illustrious  for  Gali- 
leo. Hazlitt,  who  came  to  see  me  there,  (and  who 
afterward,  with  one  of  his  felicitous  imnges,  de- 
scribed the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  me,  by 
saying  that  I  was  'niouUing,')  beheld  the  scene 
around  us  with  the  admiration  natural  to  a  lover 
of  old  folios  and  great  names,  and  confessed,  in 
the  language  of  Bums,  that  it  was  a  sight  to  enrich 
tlje  eyes." 

Notwiihstandiiig  his  boast  of  the  power 
of  "  pitching  "  his  soul  "  from  Tuscany  into 
York  street^"  Hunt  began  to  long  for  the 
air  of  his  native  country.  He  not  only 
missed  Loudon,  but  he  missed  his  native 
English  oaks  and  elms ;  and  he  compares 
the  natural  features  of  the  two  countries, 
like  a  true  Englishman,  quite  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  own.  The  fortunes  of  the  jEJx- 
aminer  imd  its  editors  had  now  come  to  a 
crisis,  and  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Our  author  took  leave  of  Mariano 
with  a  dry  eye  ;  Boccaccio  and  the  Valley 
of  Ladies  notwitlistandino:.  Buforo  takinir 
leave  of  Italy  altogether,  however,  he  lingei-s 
to  make  some  remark  upon  the  insect  tribes 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe.  We  quote 
his  description  of  the  fire-fly,  well  known  in 
our  own  country : — 


**  But  there  b  one  insect  which  is  equally  harmless 
and  beautiful.  It  succeeds  the  noisy  cicala  of  an 
evening ;  and  is  of  so  fairy- like  a  nature  and  lustre, 
that  it  would  be  almost  worth  coming  into  the 
south  to  look  at  it,  if  there  were  no  other  attrac- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  fire-fly.  Imagine  thousands 
of  flashing  diamonds  every  night  powdering  the 

ground,  the  trees,  and  the  air,  especially  in  the 
arkest  places,  and  in  the  corn-fields.  Tiiey  give 
at  once  a  delicacy  and  brilliance  to  Italian  (£irk- 
ness  inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow-worm,  winged, 
and  flying  in  crowds.  In  England  it  is  the  female 
alone  that  can  be  said  to  give  light ;  that  of  the 
male,  who  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  wings, 
is  hardly  perceptible.  *  Worm '  is  a  wrong  word, 
the  creature  h^ng  a  real  insect  The  Tuscan 
name  is  lucciola,  little-light  In  Genoa  tbej  call 
them  ciee-belle,  (cLiare-belle,)  clear  and  pretty. 
When  held  in  the  hand,  the  little  creatore  »  dis- 
covered to  be  a  dark-colored  beetle,  but  without 
the  hardness  or  sluggish  look  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
The  light  is  contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen,  exhibiting  a  dull,  golden- 
colored  partition  by  day,  and  flashing  occasionally 
by  daylight,  especially  when  the  hand  is  shaken. 
At  night  the  flashing  is  that  of  the  purest  and 
most  lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  and  their  dark  avenues,  with  innumerable 
stars.  Its  use  is  not  known.  In  England,  and  I 
believe  here,  the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  signal 
of  love.  It  aflbrds  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single 
one  is  sufiicient  to  flash  a  light  against  the  walL 
I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  3ie  West  Indies  who 
could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  under  a 
glass,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  accommodate  her. 
During  our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them  -were 
commonly  in  our  rooms  all  night,  going  about  like 
little  sparkling  elves.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think 
of  something  spiritual  in  seeing  the  progress  of 
one  of  them  tnrough  a  dark  room.  You  only 
know  it  by  the  flashing  of  its  lamp,  which  takes 
place  every  three  or  four  inches  apart,  sometimes 
oftener,  thus  marking  its  track  in  and  out  of  the 
apartment,  or  about  it.  It  is  like  a  little  fairy 
taking  its  rounds.  These  insects  remind  us  of  the 
lines  m  Herrick,  inviting  his  mistress  to  come  to 
him  at  night-time,  and  they  suit  them  still  better 
than  bis  English  ones  :•— 

*  Their  light  the  glow-worms  lend  thee ; 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  tlie  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow, 
Like  the  sparks  of  me,  TOfriend  thee.*  " 

The  trees  of  Italy  are  beautifully  and 
skilfully  touched  upon — the  cypress,  the 
olive,  and  particularly  the  chestnut : — 

"  The  chestnut  trees  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
spiky-looking  branches  of  leaves,  long,  and  of  a 
noble  green,  make  a  glorious  show  as  you  look  up 
against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  Is  it  a  cr)m- 
monplace  to  say  that  the  castanets  used  in  dancii^, 
evidently  oritrnuted  in  the  nuts  of  this  tree,  cos- 
tagnette  }    They  are  made  in  general,  I  believe,  of 
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cocUefhells,  or  an  imitation  of  them;  but  the 
Dame  renders  their  vegetable  descent  unequivo- 
cal It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  simple  origin  of 
pleafani  things.  Some  loving  peasants,  time  im- 
memorial, fall  dancing  under  the  trees :  they  pick 
op  the  nuts,  rattle  them  in  their  hands ;  anci  be- 
huld  (as  the  Frenchman  says)  the  birth  of  the  ac- 
eompniument  of  the  fandango.** 


Settled  once  again  at  his  beloved  Hamp- 
stead,  our  poet  found  amid  English  scenery 
his  ^  old  friend  Pastoral,  still  more  pastoral." 
He  now  strolled  about  the  meadows,  with  a 
**  Pamaso,^  or  a  Spenser  under  his  arm,  and 
wondered  that  he  met  nobody  who  seemed 
to  love  the  fields  as  he  did.  Toryism  was  at 
this  time  in  the  ascendant,  and  Hunf  s  lite- 
rary productions  were  not  popular.  It  was 
not  until  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
decline  of  Toryism,  that  the  signature  of  the 
quondam  editor  of  the  Examiner  was  greeted 
with  its  former  £Eivor.  ^  It  is  not  the  best 
trait,**  he  says,  ^  in  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  they  indine  to  beheve  whatever  is 
said  of  a  man  by  the  prosperous.  I  have 
since  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  productions 
which  at  that  period  fell  dead  from  the 


We  win  not  go  with  Mr.  Hunt  into  the 
analysis  of  his  own  poetical  produc- 
tions, though  many  of  his  remarks  thereon 
are  as  racy  as  the  poems  themselves.  This 
method  of  commenting  upon  one's  own  pro- 
ductions is  not  altogether  unauthorized.  Mr. 
Hunt  gives  for  it  the  example  of  the  old 
Italian  poets,  with  Dante  at  their  head.  He 
regrets  that  Shakspeare  had  not  been  his 
own  commentator,  and  Spenser  given  eluci- 
dations respecting  his  Platonic  mysticisms 
on  the  nature  of  man.  He  would  have  en- 
joyed *^  a  divine  gossip  with  him  about  his 
woods,  and  his  solitudes,  and  his  nymphs, 
his  oceans,  and  his  heaven." 

Our  author  enlaiges  also  upon  his  numer- 
ous prose  works,  and  the  publications  for 
which  he  wrote  as  editor  and  as  contributor. 


These  were,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
the  Tattler^  a  daily  paper  of  four  folio  pa- 
ges, which  he  wrote  entirely;  the  True 
Sun,  to  which  he  contributed,  as  also  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews ;  the 
Monthly  Repository y  a  Unitarian  magazine ; 
the  London  Journal^  and  the  Seer,  which 
now  stands  as  a  companion  to  the  Indicator, 
His  dramatic  productions  were,  The  Legend 
of  Florence,  The  Secret  Marriage,  Lover's 
Amazements,  The  Double,  and  Look  to 
your  Morals, — ^all  of  which  were  fiEiilures. 
In  addition  to  these  and  his  volumes  of  es- 
says, poems,  <kc.,  ^^  I  have  written,"  he  says, 
*'  one  more  book,  small,  and  still  in  manu- 
script^ which  I  can  take  no  pride  in,  which 
I  desire  to  take  no  pride  in,  and  yet  which 
I  hold  dearer  than  all  the  rest"  This  vol- 
ume, it  appears,  is  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  has  appended  to  it  his  ^^  Chris- 
tianism,  or  Relief  and  Unbelief  Reconciled^ 
and  is  promised  to  be  shortly  published 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  our  old 
friend  than  by  quoting  a  few  characteristic 
words  of  his  own,  descriptive  of  his  present 

hfe:— 

• 

"  With  the  oocasional  growth  of  this  book,  with 
the  prodnction  of  others  from  necessity,  with  the 
solace  of  verse,  and  with  mv  usual,  experience  of 
sorrows  and  enjoyments,  of  sanguine  hopes  and 
bitter  disappointments,  of  bad  h^th  and  almost 
unconquerable  spirits,  (for  though  my  old  hypo- 
chondria never  returns,  I  sometimes  undergo  pangs 
of  unspeakable  will  and  longing,  on  matters  which 
elude  my  grasp,)  I  have  now  passed,  in  one  seques- 
tered tenor  of  life,  almost  the  whole  lapse  of 
years  since  I  lost  my  friend  in  Italy.  The  same 
unvaried  day  sees  me  reading  or  writing,  ailing, 
jesting,  reflecting,  rarely  stirring  from  home  but  to 
walk,  interested  in  public  events,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  in  the  'New  Reformation,'  (most  ckeply,) 
in  things  great  and  small,  in  a  print,  in  a  plaster- 
cast,  in  a  nand-organ,  in  the  stars,  in  the  scene  to 
which  the  sun  is  hastening,  in  the  flower  on  my 
table,  in  the  fly  on  my  paper  while  I  write.  (He 
crosses  words,  of  wh.'ch  he  knows  nothing ;  and 
perhaps  we  all  do  as  much  every  moment,  over 
diving  meanings.)" 
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THE    DECENNIAD. 

PABT   I, 

YOUTH. 

O  FRIEND,  absent  in  form  and  soul,  from  me  I 
Once  dear,  by  cruel  madness  long  estranged  I 

Again  I  stand,  and  seem  to  talk  with  thee, 

By  this  fair  stream,  that  hath  in  nothing  changed. 

But  now,  as  ever,  with  mild  murmur  flows 

On  to  her  solemn  lake  and  deep  repose. 

The  tenth  year  mingles  with  eternity. 
Since  we  together,  from  the  windy  crest 

Of  yon  dark  mountain,  saw  ihe  victory 

And  chase  of  evening  clouds,  when  on  the  west 

They  moved  their  misty  ranks,  in  dim  array. 

Ensanguined  by  the  Parthian  shafts  of  day. 

We  saw,  still  glorious  in  his  fall,  the  sun 

Touch  the  red  mountain  with  his  burning  shield ; 

And  when  the  silver  planet  had  begun 
Her  triumph  sweet  above  the  azure  field, 

We  turned,  and  by  a  mountain  torrent  led, 

Went  unseen  through  dim  bowers  along  its  bed. 

The  leafy  bosom  of  a  mountain,  crowned 

With  rock-grown  cedars,  where  the  secret  rills 

Creep  through  fall'n  leaves  and  under  hollow  ground, 
Inwai'd  and  downward  :  a  dead  shadow  stilt 

Th'  abyss ;  and  there  the  waters  gathered  are, 

Unwitnessed,  save  by  some  high-climbing  star. 

Down  through  the  gorge  we  took  our  silent  way. 
While  each  for  each  th'  opposing  foUage  turned. 

Tin  burst  upon  us  the  far-shining  day, 
That  now  on  all  the  vast  horizon  burned 

Her  final  fires,  and  in  the  failing  east 

The  golden  honors  of  the  day  decreased. 

Lo  I  where  the  mountain  slides  into  the  plain, 
Covered  with  cedars  and  close- woven  vines, 

The  cliff-bom  waters,  welling  forth  agun. 
Plow  in  a  crystal  torrent  that  aye  shines 

With  all  the  varying  colors  of  the  sky. 

Broken  and  brief,  a  brilliant  phantasy. 
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Quick  at  the  fount  the  living  waters  play, 

Then  laughing  down  the  verdurous  grade  they  run, 

Like  troops  of  children,  of  a  holiday. 

On  a  grassed  playground,  sloping  to  the  sun ; 

The  roguish  ripples,  dancing  with  delight. 

Twinkle  and  glow  like  diamonds  in  the  light. 

Then  gentlier  flow  they  among  isles  of  grass. 

And  promontories  green,  till  calm  and  wide 
They  move  reluctant,  swaying  as  they  pass 

The  anchored  lihes,  that  companioned  ride 
With  fleets  of  floating  foliage  broad  and  green, 
And  cupe  of  flowery  gold  that  glow  between. 

The  sc}^he-ripe  meadows  greenly  stretched  afer. 
Where  the  long  waters  wound,  obscurely  shining ; 

The  wakening  airs  kept  up  a  breezy  war 

With  grass  and  trees  their  sudden  flights  confining ; 

The  broad  hills  billowed  in  the  windy  chase 

Down  their  green  sides,  from  brow  to  gloomy  base. 

Soft  came  the  airs,  with  leafy  murmurs  sweet, 

And  sensuous  trill  of  insects  in  the  grass ; 
Mild  whispers,  heard  when  day  and  darkness  meet, 

That  move  an  inborn  music  as  they  pass. 
Tuned  by  the  wheel-strokes  of  a  distant  mill^ 
Now  plashing  loud,  and  now  a  moment  still. 

Gradual,  o*or  all,  the  mountain  sent  his  shade, — 
Though  yet^  from  western  clouds,  a  ruddy  beam 

Glowed  on  the  waters,  playfully  delayed 
By  shallow  ripples  on  th'  impatient  stream. 

That  would  not  let  the  troubled  splendor  he 

In  the  deep  hollow  of  the  nether  sky. 

• 
Still  at  each  windy  lull  it  sought  its  rest 

In  the  calm  bosom  of  the  blue  profound, — 
Like  Faith's  clear  vision  in  a  peaceful  breast, — 

Then  broke  in  passion ;  when  with  hasty  sound 
The  wind  awoke,  and  stirred  the  leaves,  and  flew, 
Trailing  his  skirt  along  the  trembling  blue. 

The  far  wheel  ceased,  the  swelling  sluices  roared, 

The  mill-bell  tinkled  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Sweel  sounds  that  o'er  the  dewy  landscape  poured 

'  Remission  blest  of  industry  and  care ; 
Vespers  of  labor,  when  with  merriment 
The  sons  of  toil  all  smiling  homeward  went 

Their  children  meet  them  half  Hhe  pleasant  way, 
And  hand  in  hand  the  sons  and  fathers  walk ; 

The  happy  mothers  chide  their  long  delay. 
While  on  the  grassy  lane  they,  lingermg,  talk : 

Young  swains  and  hoary  tillers,  how  the  State 

Should  be  advanced,  and  who  are  truly  great. 
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Then  heart  of  youth  and  tender  sympathy 

Drowned  the  slow  rising  of  those  manlier  strains 

That  moTe  me  now :  for,  O  lost  friend !  to  thee 
And  me  alike,  the  world  with  its  fierce  pains, 

Its  mad  ambitions  and  proud  agonies, 

Was  but  a  figment  of  masked  tragedies. 

We  read,  or  seemed  to  read,  in  Nature  seen. 

An  imknown  Power;  whose  hand  aesthetical, 
In  beauteous  life  and  leafy  concourse  green. 

In  hills  and  streams,  and  the  far-thundering  fsdl, 
On  wind-worn  mountain  and  tumultuous  sea, 
Moulds  the  fair  earth — shapes  it  eternally ! 

It  was  a  mild  Philosophy,  whose  head 

Shone  with  bright  hopes  like  glowing  flowers,  each  day 

Renewed ;  and  she  her  willing  votaries  led 

Through  many  an  antique,  long  abandoned  way, 

Amid  the  overthrown  primal  temples,  dim 

Inscribed  with  holy  truth,  in  legends  grim. 

Or  wedding  sweet  verse  to  a  piteous  air, 

The  d£Usy-crown^d  muse,  i^  innocent, 
Bewailed  in  leafy  nook  some  love-sick  fiiir, 

Weeping  her  mate  in  weary  banishment ; 
Sad  stops  and  tearful  melodies,  that  gave 
An  echo  to  tbe  wind  and  moaning  wave. 

Or  in  a  pensive  passion  pacing  slow 

Along  the  margin  of  a  reedy  run, 
She  marked  the  maiden  lily  that  doth  show 

Her  snow-white,  odorous  bosom  to  the  sun. 
Hot  ravisher,  that  with  too  ardent  beam 
Kisses  the  tender  beauty  of  the  stream. 

«  « 

Then  came  the  Druid  of  soft  Windermere, 
And  charmed  us  to  his  pleasant  wildemesses  ; 

Bard  of  weak  passions,  impotent  to  cheer 

The  strong  heart  bending  under  stem  distresses. 

Poet  of  silly  griefs  and  witless  woes, 

Great  singer  of  small  joys  and  mighty  shows ! 

How  swift  the  primal  curse,  Necessity, 

Nipped  all  your  wormy  fruits  and  idle  flowers ; 

Searing  their  roots  with  acrid  poverty, 

And  blighting  their  pale  leaves  with  bitter  showers : 

Long  fallow  time  it  needed,  ere  a  hand 

With  useful  firuitage  came  and  crowned  the  land.  • 

^  Ood  is  in  nature.**    Aye,  but  in  man  most ; 

And  who  would  worship,  let  him  not  fsSi  down 
To  seas  or  mountains,  or  even  to  the  host 

That  diadem  the  night.    Man  wears  the  crown 
Of  the  creation,  and  in  him  we  see 
The  reflex,  sole,  of  true  Divinity. 
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Nay,  worship  God  alone  :  be  thou  a  man, 

And  not  man's  worshipper,  nor  Nature's.    Show 

The  power  of  freedom.    What  young  Freedom  can, 
Were  it  not  worth  a  martyrdom  to  know  ? 

If  thou  wilt  rhyme,  then  be  thy  manly  verse 

Made  for  a  patriot's  praise, — a  traitor's  curse. 


PART   II. 

MANHOOD. 

Has  the  New  World  no  passion  fit  to  move 
Heroic  numbers?    Must  the  liberal  air 

Still  ring  with  verse  that  girls  and  boys  approve, 
Melodious  lust  and  musical  despair  ? 

Then  be  despised  the  idle  rhyming  art. 

Unfit  for  themes  that  move  a  patriot's  heart ! 

Look  where  the  modem  epic  Manhood  stands 
Among  the  people  ! — ^mark  him,  you  who  deem 

Heroes  a  growm  of  other  times  and  lands. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet's  dream ; 

Up !  to  his  grandeur,  rhymster,  if  you  can ! 

And  future  times  will  deem  you  too  a  man. 

Seest  not  the  noble  front, — the  shoulders  large, — 

And  majesty  of  motion,  that  declare 
The  hero  bom,  not  made ;  on  whom  the  charge 

Of  empire,  inevitable,  rests  ?    He  goes, 
Unconscious,  toward  his  fame,  and  powerful  state, 
By  character,  God's  mark,  alone  made  great 

Glad  in  the  dress  of  toil,  he  moves  a  king 

Of  Nature's  crowning :  his  deep  voice  more  feared, 

His  smile  more  valued,  than  the  beckoning 
Of  law-made  monarchs ;  and,  penurious  reared, 

He  laughs  at  wealth,  and  with  rich  eloquence 

Unlocks  all  hoards  and  takes  his  liking  thence. 

For  ail  men  love  him, — ^aye,  all  women  too ; 

And  every  native  beauty  he  will  scan 
With  a  moist  eye,  and  tender ;  and  were  you 

Before  him,  every  mark  in  you  of  man 
He  would  discern,  and  on  the  instant  trace 
The  strength,  or  weakness,  written  in  your  fiioe. 

Trust  him,  and  he  will  love  you ;  do  him  wrong. 
His  anger  blasts  you  like  a  desert  wind : 

Oppose  him,  he  is  courteous,  and  will  long 
Oontend  with  bloodless  weapons  of  >the  mind ; 

Force  him  to  fight  you,  not  the  raging  sea 

More  terrible  or  pimess  than  he. 
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Make  men  your  leaders,  people, — ^if  you  dare 

Be  ruled  by  men ;  but  if  the  coward  mind 
Revolts,  look  you  to  England :  she  will  care 

Most  wisely  for  you,  and  provide  a  kind 
Fit  for  your  needs.     Your  master  comes,  behold ! 
Sir  Plausible,  the  prince  of  lies  and  gold. 

Under  the  royal  mantle  England  keeps 

A  serpent  brood ;  of  whom,  from  time  to  time, 

She  raises  one,  and  the  base  creature  creeps 
Away  to  some  free  land,  whose  ardent  clime, 

Full  of  intestine  tumult  and  hot  strife. 

Soon  swells  his  serpent  bulk  with  vicious  life. 

Sunset  of  England's  glory  gilds  his  coils, 

And  sheds  a  gold  light  on  his  bloodless  face  ; 
He  weaves,  admired,  his  diplomatic  toils, 

And  ruins  statesmen  with  a  gentle  grace ; 
Prudent  and  cool,  with  tact  and  bonhomie. 
He  ousts  the  rugged  sons  of  liberty. 

Who  can  resist  his  subtle  instigation, — 

The  bribe  and  flattery  felt  but  still  unseen  ? 
Satan  deceives  a  woman — he,  a  nation. 

With  arts  more  powerful  as  they  are  more  mean. 
Shame  on  the  coarse  tools  of  Machiavel, 
Supplanted  by  these  new  envoys  of  Hell ! 

Boasting  and  bold,  a  different  agent  comes. 

Philanthropic,  without  a  doubt  or  fear ; 
To  civil  discord  the  fair  land  he  dooms, 

And  brags  his  mission  to  the  public  ear  I 
What  stays  the  halter  from  his  hated  neck  ? 
Courage,  or  fear ;  our  scorn,  or  our  respect  ? 

Up,  freemen  of  the  North  !  look  to  the  spy  ! 

Beware  the  Power  that  sends  him,  and  seek  home 
Whether  amid  yourselves  no  traitors  lie 

In  specious  ambush,  working  for  your  doom. 
Up  I  iron  hands,  and  swear,  if  wars  begin, 
The  steel  falls  first  on  traitors  for  the  sin. 

And  you,  ye  pulpit  thunderers,  with  bent  brows. 

Hurling  God's  lightning  with  a  clumsy  fist 
A^inst  the  altar  of  our  hoUest  vows, 

Look  to  the  day  when  you  will  scarce  be  missed ; 
Let  vain  ambition  puff  you  not  too  high, — 
There  comes  a  breath  shall  mar  your  prophecy : 

A  breath  from  Germany,  an  UnbeUef, 

Withering  and  scorching  all  your  gospel  flowers ; 

False  Science,  and  false  Art,  but  falsest,  chief, 
Transcendent  subtleties,  of  rights  and  powers 

Liherent,  whispering  mild,  with  sensual  skill 

Teaching  your  converts'  hearts  to  worship  Will. 
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Think  you,  proud  Hierarchs,  self-elect,  the  Lord 

Has  no  revenge  in  store  for  those  who  break 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  nation's  seal  and  word, 

The  talisman  of  freedom,  for  whose  sake 
On  hard-fought  fields,  with  gory  conquest  strown, 
True  hearts  by  thousands  fell  without  a  groan  ? 

Fell,  with  the  smile  of  faith  upon  their  lips  : 

For  in  the  fatal,  bloody  fray,  they  saw 
The  young  Star  of  Empire  moving  to  the  eclipse 

Of  despotism,  detested ;  and  the  Law 
Divine  made  sovereign  in  the  greatest  good 
Of  the  down-trodden,  patient  multitude. 

Wouldst  thou  give  murderous  license  to  the  black, 

Most  holy  peace-maker !  and  bid  him  kill. 
In  malice  for  the  scars  upon  his  back. 

The  master  who  reins  in  his  sensual  will  ? 
Dooming  to  heU  nine-tenths  of  all  thy  kind, 
Wouldst  make  a  hell  here  too,  thou  sordid  mind  ? 

Freedom  is  but  a  guardianship  of  laws 

Held  by  the  people  :  but  the  wolf  and  bear, 
The  assassin  and  the  slave,  with  harpy  claws 

Of  insurrection  freed,  raven  and  tear. 
Are  these  your  "  citizens,"  yoiur  "  voters  grim  "  ? 
Let  Hayti's  tyrant  answer, — ^look  to  him. 

Weakness  and  wickedness  are  friends,  and  then 

This  life  is  made  Gehenna,  when  decrees 
Flow  from  the  hearts  of  base  and  feeble  men, — 

Forgers  of  fsu^tions  and  of  treacheries  ! 
And  ^en  come  nations  to  the  mortal  hour. 
When  weak  fools  put  strong  knaves  in  seats  of  power. 

Lo,  the  smart  orator  !  his  bitter  brows 

Knit  in  the  sharp  folds  of  denunciation  : 
Fact  upon  fact  and  scorn  on  scorn  he  throws, 

A  madman  hurling  firebrands  ! — ^all  his  passion 
In  the  echo  dies ;  his  spirit  is  not  approved ; 
lis  not  by  selfish  fury  men  are  moved. 

Another  comes :  Such  state  no  victor  king 

Had  ever :  At  his  bidding  clamor  dies, 
Breathless :  Anon  the  silver  accents  ring 

Clear  on  the  air :  Delighted  murmurs  nse : 
"  What  majesty  of  soul  his  words  reveal  1" 
Then  followed  the  applausive  thunder,  peal  on  peal. 

He  spoke  of  peace,  union  and  brotherhood. 
And  the  strong  passion  shook  his  aged  frame ; 

Then  ceased,  and  when  the  shouting  multitude 
Stood  trembling,  as  if  pentecoetal  flame 

Had  fallen  on  all,  he  with  his  burning  eye 

Followed  the  sliout  and  sealed  the  victory. 
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like  a  gray  cloud,  ihat  on  a  sultry  close 
Of  eve,  appals,  unlooked,  the  torrid  South, 

He  stood,  when,  all  too  confident,  his  foes 
Exulted,  deeming  his  Olympian  mouth 

For  ever  shut :  but  he  with  lightning  scorn 

Blasted  the  front  of  treason  newly  bom. 

Then  burst  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
Purging  the  air  that  sickened  with  the  scent 

Of  foul  rebellion.    Reaso]>  gathered  thence 
New  courage,  and  the  exulting  Continent, 

All  darkened  o'er  by  dread  imcertainty, 

Blazed  with  her  Union  fires  from  sea  to  sea. 

Such  be  thy  rulers.  Land,  in  these  more  blest 
Than  Israel  in  her  judges  !     Let  the  dead 

Lie  with  their  kings :  on  the  great  future  rest 

The  feet  of  Heaven's  true  sons.    The  golden  head 

Of  empire,  rising  like  the  sun  at  mom, 

Dims  the  pale  stars  that  did  its  firont  adom.  a 
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A  HBW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNS. 

▲n. 

*'  And  buk  reooQed,  ho  knew  not  why, 
Bren  at  the  fooiid  bimMlf  had  mado." 


"  i2  M  clear  that  Qreat  Britain  does  not  intend 
to  relinqoifih  her  hold  on  San  Juan ;  and  that  in 
open  and  flagrant  defiance  of  her  stipulattona  ehe 
still  hoth  *  assumes  dominion'  and  *  exercises'  it 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  in  Central  America. 
San  Ju^m  is  as  efifectively  "  occupied "  by  her  as 
liverpooL  These  matters  must  soon  come  up  before 
Congress,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  both 
Houses  will  thoroughly  investigate  them.  If  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  IVeaty  la  not  regarded  in  its 
direct  and  obvious  provisions,  it  is  very  certain  it 
will  not  be  in  its  more  obscure  ones.  A  rigid  ad- 
herence to  its  terms  should  be  insisted  on,  or  it 
should  be  abrogated."— iV*».ybri;  TribwM^  Dee. 
JLth,  1860. 

"Since  the  appearance  of  our  last,  we  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  whidi  gives  us  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  the  recent  outragee  on  Ameru^n 
righU  tU  San  Juan  and  tie  vtemtfy,  luMe  been  in 
no  manner  inatigated  or  eauntenancedby  the  British 
OovemmerU,  and  that  they  will  be  promptly  re- 
buked if  not  expressly  disavowed,  ♦  »  » 
That  the  British  officials  at  San  Juan  and  vicinity 
have  been  expressly  and  repeatedly  ordered  from 
London  to  refinain  from  molesting  or  interfering 


with  American  citizens  or  vessels  in  any  port  of 
Central  America,  or  upon  its  coasts,  loe  are  fully 
assured;  that  those  orders  have  ere  this  been 
received  and  will  henceforth  be  obeyed,  we  will 
not  doubt.  We  are  not  so  clearly  assured,  but 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Briti^  oc- 
cupation, protectorate,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  will  soon  be  withdrawn  from  '  Greytown,* 
and  all  that  part  of  the  Central  American  coast, 
as  we  trust  it  also  may  from  all  Central  America, 
BO  that  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries 
may  be  preserved  and  secured  by  a  full  and  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  terras  of  the  Clayton  Treaty. 
With  this  no  new  treaty  is  needed,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  Nicaragua  of  the  insolent  and  nii9- 
chief-making  Chatfidd  would  dispel  the  lastdond 
hitherto  obscuring  tlie  prospect  of  continued  amity. 
**  There  really  is  no  excuse  for  trouble  in  that 
quarter." — Same  paper,  next  day,  (Dec  6th,  1850.) 

"  7^  Express,  dilating  on  the  late  British  as- 
sumptions and  outrages  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  says: — 

**  *  We  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinion,  not 
hastily  or  unadvisedly  given,  that  neither  Great 
Britam  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Executive  or  Mr. 
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Webber  on  the  other,  have  Rny  such  designs  as 
are  imputed  to  them  by  the  Sun  and  Tnhnne 

•  Will  The  Expre9S  be  good  enough  to  state 
frankly,  pranpUy.  and  clearly,  what '  <lesigj«  f 
refcrice  to  tfas  matter  liavc  W  attributed  to 
•  tlie  Executive  and  Mr.  Wcb^-ter  by  The  Tribune  ? 
We  are  araiou*  to  know."— 5amff  paper,  day  after, 
ibec  tth,  1850.) 

-  We  now  notify  The  Express  that  we  consider 
every  such  statement  m  its  columns  as  that  lh£ 
Tribune  had  imputed  *  designs'  to  *  the  Executive 
and  Mr.  Webster'  with  respect  to  the  recent 
Briti^  outrages  in  Nicaragua,  as  the  meanest  kmd 
of  iklsehood,  and  as  morally  of  the  nature  of  for- 
j^ery .''—5am*  paper,  day  after  that  agatfi,  (Dec, 

It  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  etiquette  of  Review  circles  to 
notice  the  errors  or  follies  of  the  newspaper 
prolitaire,  or  daily  talking  class ;  as  unfor- 
tunately the  Republic  of  Letters,  like  re- 
publics of  a  more  material  and  less  infinite 
existence,  is  prone  to  imitate  the  class  dis- 
tinctions and  the  vices  of  monarchy.     How- 
ever, we,  having  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  mock  "  respectable,"  and  being  disposed 
to  assert  on  all  occasions  the  principle  of 
fraternal  equality,  mean  now  and  then  to 
descend  from  our  dignity,  when  the  descent 
can  be  effected  for  our  own  gain,  and  the 
amusement  or  improvement  of  our  readers. 
To  the  large  mind  of  a  Review,  the  loftiest 
political  tumbling,  and  the  smallest  news- 
paper fenfaronade,  abound  in  themes   of 
equally  profound  thought;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  below  the  consideration  of  the  true 
philosopher ;  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  gi-eat 
discoveries  from  the  falling  of  a  rotten  apple ; 
w  we  think  in  the  falling  of  the  Tribune, 
39  recorded  in  the  above  extracts,  our  readers 
will  find  the  germ  of  an  elaborate  science, 
of  which  our  popular  newspaper  editors  are 
the  most  facetious  and  indefatigable  profes- 
60IS— the  science  of  taking  the  extreme  sides 
of  a  question  in  turn,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  either,  and  without  offending  any- 
body.   An  admirable  science,  requisite  to 
be  known  that  you  may  get  on  well  in  the 
world,  and  maintain  the  principles  you  pro- 
fes,  without  seeming  on  the  whole  to  differ 
witli  principles  of  a  directly  opposite  char- 
acter; requiring,  too,  considerable  practice 
before  you  can  assume  the  necessary  ap- 
pearance of  honest  credulity  one  day,  in  that 
which  you  contradicted  the  day  previous, 
and  the  still   more  necessary  deportment 
of  violent  and  virtuous  indignation,  should 
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friend  or  enemy  hint  the  remotest  disbe- 
lief in  your  new  assertion.     Thus,  a  vn-iter 
must  have  "gone  in"  for  the   Rochester 
knockings,  before  he  is  capable  of  assuming 
a  discreet  confidence  in  the  assurances  of 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  and  the  honor  of 
England.     And  though  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  what  amount  of  credulity  the 
Tribune  may  have  acquired,  after  such  ex- 
ploits in  the  imaginative  and  the  ridiculous, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the   assurances 
which  may  enable  it  to  shirk  a  question 
involving  the   national  honor  and  the  en- 
durance of  the  United  States,  and  devote 
its  remarkable  energies  still  further  to  the 
popular  exhibition  of  "Abolition"  gambols, 
must  bo  very  welcome  and  very  slight  in- 
deed.    It  is  highly  amusing,  no  doubt,  to 
observe  the  bagatelle  at  which,  as  exampled 
in  the  above  extracts,  the  two  leading  Whig 
newspapers  of  this  city  are  playing.     We 
can  well  appreciate  the  dislike  any  WTiig 
or(ran  would  have,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
aftmrs,  to  incur  the  charge  of  imputing  un- 
worthy designs  to  Mr.  Webster.     But  to  be 
just  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  be  unjust  to  our  country,  or  to 
abandon  without  protest,  and  even  with  a 
slur,   American   ships  and   American   citi- 
zens to  the  outrages  of  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  and  his  Greytown  police.      Nay,  it 
is  unjust  to  Mr.  Webster  to  couple  confi- 
dence in  him  with  confidence  in  the   as- 
surances of  the  British  Ambassador,  or  of 
his  congenial  superiors,  or  of  his  obedient 
servants.     Mr.  Webster's  eminence,  and  the 
public  trust  in  his  integrity,  cannot  be  in- 
creased by  coupling  him  with  a  nian  whose 
honor  has  been  several  times  publicly  belied 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country ;  or  with  the 
public  faith  of  a  foreign  government  which 
stands  arraigned  before  tiie  world  of  having, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  ratified  a  pub- 
lic treaty,  and  broken  it.    Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  himself  has,  with  the  characteristic 
cunning  of  a  vulgar  diplomatist,  endeavored, 
by  the  use  of  Mr.  Webster's  name  in  public 
and  private,  to  acquire  cither  the  screen  of 
a  great  man's  name  for  his  unworthy  du- 
plicity, or  to  drag  down  the  name   now 
most  honored  by  the  American  people  to  a 
level  with  his  own.     And  however  agreea- 
ble it  may  be  to  either  of  our  Whig  news- 
papers, to  make  the  other  sommereault  with 
the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  Ravel  family  on 
a  tight  rope,  yet  if  in  doing  so  the  honesty 
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of  Mr.  Webster,  which  no  human  hemfr 
doubts,  19  to  be  coupled  with  British  or  Punic 
faith,  or  mth  faith  in  the  verbal  assurances 
of  the  reckless  and  double-dealing  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russell  Cabinet  here,  whom 
no  human  being,  after  what  has  occurred,  can 
trust ;  if,  we  say,  the  honor  of  the  Whig 
l^arty,  or  of  any  party  presuming  to  rule 
these  United  States,  is  to  be  represented  as 
identical  with  the  honor  of  England,  or  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bidwer,  then  it  must 
ere  long  fare  ill  both  with  that  party 
and  those  United  States.  Disgrace  and 
doom  must  result  to  any  party  or  nation 
which  is  so  bhnd  as  to  pin  its  faith  and  its 
interests  to  public  falsehood,  or  proven 
treachery.  And  deeply  as  we  know  the 
American  nation  trusts  in  the  intogi-ity  and 
national  spirit  of  Mr.  WebstT — deeply  as 
we  know  it  trusts  in  the  political  integrity 
against  foreign  machinations  of  that  party 
which  owes  its  birth  and  its  proudest  lau- 
rels to  repelling  with  republican  sturdiness 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  yet  after 
the  duplicity  and  baseness  displayed  by 
Mr.  Buhver  since  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
upon  this  very  question  of  Central  America, 
we  ai*e  confident,  no  matter  what  authority 
may  endorse  him  now  or  henceforth,  tliat 
the  people  of  this  RepubUc  will  never  again 
trust  in  his  promises  or  assurances,  or  the 
honor  of  his  Government.  If  an  American 
party  desired. political  damnation,  we  could 
not  suggest  to  it  a  speedier  or  easier  mode 
of  eifecting  it,  than  by  t-aking  the  person 
or  character  of  Sir  H.  L.  Buhver  under 
its  winjx.  The  Tribune  cannot  have  strong:- 
er  personal  iissurances  of  the  intentions 
of  Great  Britain  in  one  direction,  than  we 
have  pubhc  assurances  in  the  other.  No 
pei'sonal  assurance  can  be  stronger  than 
a  solemn  public  treaty,  to  which  witli 
good  faith  pledged,  tlio  British  Cabinet 
•  has  formally  affixed  its  ratification,  the 
seal  of  its  monarchy,  and  the  signature 
of  its  minister.  The  parchment  deception 
known  as  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty, 
distinctly  bound,  and  by  Mr.  Clayton's  decla- 
ration was  intended  to  bind,  the  British 
Government  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  all 
power,  whether  as  protectore  or  armeA  oc- 
cupiei*s  of  Central  America.*     Mr.  Bulwer 


himself,  and  higher  than  Mr.  Bulwer,  Lord 
Palmerston    himself,   together   with    every 
a(f,mt  and  minion  from  Chatfield  to  the  hi>t 
Moscpiito  policeman,  have  publicly  declared 
that  treaty  naught ;  set  it  at  naught ;  and 
in  0])en  and  public  violation  of  it  have  hc*ld 
San  Juan,  arrested  and  disanned  American 
citizens,   detained  and   threatened  to   sink 
ships  of  the  United  States  on  inland  Ame- 
rican watei-s,  seized  and  imprisoned  their 
officers,  and  even  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
edge British  sovereignty  in  Central  America^ 
by  obliging  them  to  call  the  old  Spani^^h 
"San   Juan  de  Nicaragua"  by  the  name 
given  to  it  under  the  baptismal  hands  of  tlie 
reverend  Chatfield — in  flattery  of  his  superior 
Lord  Grey — "Greytown."     These  outragt^; 
have  been  unremittcdly  practised — and  are 
710  w  being  practised.     And  while  a  publi-; 
treaty  is  thus  belied,  the  man  must  be  very 
urbane  to  the  servants  of  the  British  em- 
bassy, or  very  worshipful  of  editorial  tum- 
bling, who  will  attach  to  any  verbal  assur- 
ances, though  they  may  be  quite  sufficient  to 
stultify  a  Legion  of  editore,  the  smallest  credits 
Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  no  assurances 
have  been  given — nor  do  we  mean  to  say 
they  may  not  have  been  believed,  even  in 
presence  of  the  manifold  evidences  reaching 
ns  by  every  mail  from  the  Isthmus,  directly 
belying  them.     Mr.  Bulwer,  or  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  if  he  please.s,  is  a  man  of 
the  most  confoundinnr  assurances.     He  as- 
sured  Mr.  Clayton  of  his  deep  respect,  while 
he  was  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chatfield  per- 
sonally <//5res[)ectful  of  our  Government  and 
Secretary.     He  assured  Mr.  Clayton  of  his 
own  good  faith,  and  the  good  faith  of  his 
Government,  in  fabricating  a  treaty,  while 
he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Chatfield  to  disregard 
and  break    that    treaty.      His    consistent 
double-dealing  has  only  been  matched  by 
his  singular  effrontery  and  most  remarkable 
success.     A  polite  man  of  the  world,  he  is 
assiduous  in  hLs  flattering  attentions,  and 


*  "We  extract  from  Art  I.  of  the  treaty  "  as 
ratified :"  "Nor  will  either  [CI.  B.  or  U.  S.]  make  u-^e 
of  any  protection  which  cither  affords  or  may  af- 


ford, or  any  allianc<j  which  either  has  or  may  hare, 
i')  or  witli  any  State  or  people,  for  th*^  purpc»*e  . . 
. . .  oioccHjtyijiffy  fortifying,  or  colonizuigNicanigua, 
Coi-ta  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,  or  of  oj^sumiDg  or  exercisinjj 
dominion  over  the  f^amo." 

Till!  entire  treaty  has  been  already  published. 
It  would  be  the  more  useless  to  republisli  it,  as  \\^ 
reckless  violation  by  the  British  authorities,  and 
the  defence  of  that  viohvtiou  bj  Lord  Palnierstoo 
and  Sir  II.  L.  Bulwer,  have  rendered  it,  as  binding 
on  us,  null  and  void 
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;■  rf.-clly  surcharged   with   assurances.      A 
f  w  4 lavs  before  Zachary  Taylor's  death,  he 
j>-ureil   the  Biiltiinoreans  that  nothing  in 
L-toiy  'wjis  equal  to  Buena  Vista, exceptiug 
\irincunrt.      Scarcely  was  General  Taylor 
\  .4.1,  ere  he  assured  Mr.  AVebster  of  his 
iUy-v-mal  resj>ect;  and  assured  him  further 
»:  the  joy  that  would  be  felt  by  British 
**  Public  Opinion,"  (the  same  fat  gentleman 
who^  as  he  formerly  assured  Mr.  Clayton, 
^v.  ,uld  be  so  very  much  displeased  with  any 
;iii  ?nitioa5  we  might  choose  to  make  for  our 
'}vm.  good,  in  our  own  tariff,)  on  hearing  of 
liU  advent  to  office.     Till  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  to  recruit  his  overtasked  health, 
t'l'^  assurance  of  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
i  ll^wed  on  his  heels ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster 
I  .•umeycd  North,  Sir  Henry  L.  B.  brought  his 
.L*>urances  North,  too.  A  poUte  English  gen- 
tleman who  would  travel  from  Washinolon 
to  Marshfield  merely  to  dine — ^who  would 
HLikj  it  his  business  to  wait  on  the  Great 
Ex})ounder  in  his  almost  native  city  of  Bos- 
:  'W — who  would,  on  his  journey  home  to 
Washington,  seize  two  public  oi)poTtunities, 
tt  a  Scotch  dinner,  to   attempt   a  glorifi- 
:itu»n    of   Mr,   Webster   at   the    expense 
•  •1  Mr.  Webster's  country,  (a  glorification 
•I'Hibtless  highly  gratifying  to  that  gentle- 
m  m ;)  who  could  muster  coolness  enough, 
v.liile  he  was  dishonestly  breaking  a  treaty 
himself  bad  made,  and  dishonestly  plunder- 
in.:  ^  weak  and  friendless  Republic  of  its 
r:  jhkst  territories — and  in  so  doing  avowed 
li»»  was  pursuing  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
in -ut — who  could,  we  say,  muster  sufficient 
o>->hiess,  in  Jlaffrante  delictu,  to  assure  some 
.liliahitants  of  New- York  of  his  earnest  wish 
hu\t,  over  the  doors  of  the  Augean  stable  in 
l>>wning  street,  were  inscribed  the  words, 
-  Il-jnesty  is  the  best  policy" — ^an  urbane  man 
►f  such  whole-souled  assurances,  of  such  af- 
faMe  attentions,  of  such  straightforward  de- 
;'»rtment,  and  of  such  extravagant  duplicity, 
iiia-t  be  a  very  seductive  person — and  withal 
worthy  of  belief.     And  if  by  such  arts  he 
'kit*  enabled  to  hold  up  Mr.  Clayton  to  the 
■1 -rision  of  his  countr}',  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
m:ikt'  it  appear  that  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
•:  -uti.L'nce  of  men  in  power — whom  we  all 
kiK^w  to  be   astute    lawyei-s,  stern   repub- 
licans, and   ardent  patriot^,   enjoying   the 
•  ••afidence  of  the  people — how  is  it  to  be 
Wondered  that  even  a  Avink  from  one  of  his 
HuWdinates  in  Barclay  street  should  mis- 
lead an  unsophisticated  editor,  pledged  to 


the  Rochester  knockings  and  the  meliorative 
mission  of  Mr.  George  Thompson?  No 
doubt,  assurances  have  been  given;  and  in 
antagonism  to  assurances  from  such  an  am- 
bassador, honio  /actus  ad  unguem,  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  as  he  is,*  how  could  a  simple 
rq)ublican  editor,  were  he  even  the  steers- 
man of  a  party,  place  any  reliance — place 
the  smallest  reliance,  upon  the  fact  of  a 
public  treaty  being  pubhcly  ignored ;  upon 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  British  flag 
over  "  Greytown,"  ci-devant  San  Juan  do 
Nicaragua ;  with  reference  to  the  seizure,  ran- 
sacking and  detention  of  the  steamerDirector, 
an  American  ship  in  American  waters,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  its  officers,  citizens  of 
the  United  States — ^how,  wo  say,  could  any 
of  these  facts,  being  merely  facts,  and  not 
assurances,  be  believed  ? 

For  yeare  now  the  British  poHcy  of  con- 
verting Contrid  America  into  a  Transatlan- 
tic Hindostan,  having  "factories"  on  its 
coasts  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Pacific, 
and  police  organizations  in  the  interior  to 
grow  cotton  and  other  products  for  British 
manufacture,  has  been  publicly  avowed,  and 
slowly  but  consLstently  practised.  The  pre- 
sent possession  of  either  coast  of  Central 
iVmerica  would  insure,  in  the  future,  these 
objects  ;  insure  further  the  "  annexation  " 
to  tlie  Mo-^quito  Kingdom  (capital  "  Grey- 
town  ")  of  Mexico,  and  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento ;  would  insure  still  further  to 
Great  Britain  on  our  southern  flank,  that 
position  in  mihtaiy  strategies,  which  in 
two  wars  she  has  already  used  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  commerce  and  shipping 
and  the  slaughter  of  our  citizens,  from 
Canada  on  our  northern  flank,  and  from 
Newfoundland,  the  Bennudas,  and  the  West 
Indies  in  our  front ;  in  fact,  would  give  her 
the  command  of  our  whole  frontier,  north, 
east,  and  south.  This  futm*e  British  Amer- 
ican empire  is  now  embosomed  in  Grey- 


*  Vide  Bailey  on  *'  The  Formation  of  Opinions." 
We  used  at  college,  long  Hgo,  to  translate  this 
passage,  "  An  ambassador  done  to  a  turn  ;'*  but, 
unfortunately,  the  lunba^^sador  i^i  not  done  in  tliis 
in.^tance ;  only  ire.  Tlierefore  let  the  present 
translation  stand.  It  is  good — the  only  objoction 
we  can  make  to  Horace  s  phrase,  03  regards  Sir  H. 
L.  B.,  is  that  the  "nail,"  which  this  person  (Sir  H. 
L.  B.)  is  at  present  using,  should  be  regarded,  as  it 
i^,  "a  talon.*  However,  we  leave  the  matter  to 
Heyne,  Dacier,  Fenelon,  McCaul,  Anthon,  and 
Bailey  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions.  The  above 
translation  is  good — ^you  will  tind  it  in  Anthon. 
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town,  to  spring  thereout,  extending  bit  by 
bit  over  this  vast  continent;  or  to  be  therein 
scotched  and  trodden  to  death.  Already  it 
has  extended  its  flag  or  its  protection  over  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast  from  Yucatan  to  the 
Isthmus ;  and  one  great  portion  of  the 
territory  now  virtually  held  by  it,  viz., 
the  former  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  has 
been  seized,  or^  which  is  the  same,  taken 
under  "Greytown"  protection,  since  the 
Whigs  have  assumed  the  executive  rule  of 
the  United  States,  and  since  the  ratification 
of  the  Clayton  treaty,  and  in  defiance  of  that 
treaty.  So  far  the  pohcy  practised  has 
been  precisely  that  formerly  adopted  with 
reference  to  Madras  and  its  surrounding 
kingdoms.  One  by  one,  each  in  turn  was 
protected  and  swallowed  up,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  flag  which  once  but  dared  to  show  its 
face  on  an  insulated  "  factory"  on  the  coast, 
now  floats  despotic  from  Cape  Comorin 
over  all  India,  to  Cashmere  and  the  Him- 
malayas.  So  of  Ireland,  too — starting  ori- 
ginally in  "  protection,"  the  English  estab- 
lished a  mere  outpost :  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more  the  people  of  that  island  looked, 
without  uneasiness,  on  a  little  coast  ter- 
ritory, called  "  the  Pale,"  whose  garrison 
they  could  have  crushed  at  a  blow,  till  bit 
by  bit  their  island,  too,  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  Maelstrom  of  British  voracity.  At 
this  present  moment,  having  utterly  ex- 
hausted both  Ireland  and  India,  the  same 
British  pohcy  is  in  fuU  operation  against  two 
territories  on  different  continents ;  but  the  ob- 
ject  in  attaining  the  control  of  one  is  only 
of  value  when  accompanied  with  that  of  the 
other.  Hong  Kong  is  but  the  comple- 
ment of  Greytown.  Having  established  a 
"  factory  "  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  Eng- 
lish have  doomed  to  slaughter,  robbery,  ex- 
haustion, and  death,  a  nation  of  some  four 
hundred  millions.  But  to  be  enabled  to 
secure  to  the  Chinese  that  beneficent  doom ; 
to  be  enabled  to  transport  to  the  Empire  of  the 
Sun  marauding  armies  and  police  agents ; 
and  from  it,  wealth,  teas,  rice,  silver,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  food,  the  passage  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Central  America  must  bo  held.  Hence 
Greytown  ;  hence  Chatfield ;  hence  Bulwer ; 
hence  speeches  at  Scotch  dinners,  polite 
assurances  to  Mr.  Clayton,  polite  requirements 
upon  that  gentleman,  that  Palmerston  let- 
ters and  other  information,  furnished  to  the 
people  by  editors,  should  be  suppressed,  and 


kept/row  the  people ;  hence  joumeyings  to 
Marshfield,  we  doubt  not  with  similar  requests 
and  assurances,  and  the  hke.  Starting  with  a 
claim  so  insulting  to  common  sense  and  de- 
cency, that  an  American  should  only  answer 
it  with  a  blow,  the  claim  of  protecting  the 
head  of  a  diseased  Indian  with  a  crown, 
whose  posterior  region  they  should  first 
protect  with  a  garment,  the  English  have 
claimed  and  seized  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  Nicaragua,  seized  and  held  its 
capital, "  Greytown,"  and  laid  hold,  by  means 
of  suborned  traitors  and  pensioned  spies,  of 
the  entire  Costa  Rican  Repubhc — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  open  seizure  and  lawless  posses- 
sion of  Rotan,  the  strongest  naval  post  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  Isthmus.  These  acts 
have  been  followed  up  by  gross  outrages  on 
the  persons  of  our  citizens,  and  on  our  ship- 
ping; by  insult  to  every  man,  whether 
United  States  or  Nicaraguan  citizen,  whom 
the  English  wished  to  make  feel  and  recognize 
their  usurped  authority.  They  have  been 
followed  up,  too,  by  public  outrages  against 
our  country  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  our  "  court "  ;  by  his  pubhcly  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  break  a  treaty  he  had 
himself  signed ;  by  his  writing  a  private  dis- 
creditable letter  to  one  of  his  underlings  in 
Nicaragua ;  by  this  underhng  pubUcly  writ- 
ing ♦an  officijd  letter  to  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of  hb 
superior,  and  representing  us  to  our  ally  as 
men  incapable  of  perfecting  our  pledged 
faith,  and  as  men,  aforethought,  treacherous 
to  our  honor — as  powerless  at  best,  and  in 
reahty  "  pretended  fiiends."  The  salutary 
experience  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  ac- 
quired in  Spain,  prevented  him  from  per- 
petrating against  this  country  in  his  own 
person  Qiese  impertinent  outrages ;  but  it 
ill  becomes  Republican  simplicity,  or  sturdy 
Repubhcan  manhood,  or  Republican  faith, 
to  retain  at  our  capital,  or  receive  at  our 
private  tables,  or  permit  to  be  cheered  at 
public  banquets  in  our  chief  city,  an  am- 
bassador so  utterly  forgetful  of  the  con- 
dition which  protects  his  person  from  punish- 
ment, as  to  treacherously  belie  our  country 
to  a  faithful,  though  weak  ally,  and  so 
cowardly  as  not  to  dare  to  do  it  with  his 
own  hand,  but  to  employ  that  of  an  irre- 
sponsible underling.  These  outrages,  from 
the  "  protective  "  seizure  of  Costa  Rica  to  tlic 
pillaging  of  the  Director,  and  the  insulting 
falsehood  of  "  pretended  faith"  on  our  part, 
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have  been,  one  and  all,  perpetrated,  we  re- 
pf-at,  idthin  the   past  two  years.     Once 
alreadj  has    the    American    nation  been 
hfl«l  up  to  the  jeers  of  mankmd,  as  a  na- 
tion so  devoid  of  Republican  firmness,  that 
it  dared  not  assert  its  dignity  or  its  rights ; 
as  a  people  so  devoid  of  diplomatic  skill, 
ordinary  shrewdness,  and  the  tact  of  a  com- 
mon lawyer,  that,  when  it  did  stoop   to 
tn-aties,  it  agreed  to  such  as  were  worthless 
to  our  aims,  and  hostile  to  our  interests. 
The  Whig  party  has  h  now  in  its  own  power 
to  restore  the  honor  and  character  of  our 
country,  and  save   Central   America,   and 
finally  a  large  section,  if  not  all  of  this  con- 
tinfot,  firom  the  fate   of  India — a  fate  to 
which  the  Chinese  people  are  already  des- 
tined, and  in  which  we  see  grovelling  the 
Hindoos  of  India,  and  the  Celts  of  Ireland. 
We  speak  thus  plainly  and  openly  what 
we  know  to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  large  and 
fiir-rieeing  portion  of  the  American  people. 
WTiatever  be  its  name,  that  party  will  com- 
mand the  American  people  which  governs  the 
Country,  for  the  Country's  good.    More  than 
one  American  party  already  has  been  rent  to 
atc»ns  by  British  wiles — ^has  yielded  to  the 
arts  of  diplomacy,  unworthy  of  a  republican, 
snd  fallen  firom  office  amid  the  execrations 
of  its  own  supporters.     From  the  Alien  laws 
of  the  elder  Adams,  to  the  surrender  of  our 
territory  on   the   Northwest  by  President 
Polk,  this   lesson  has  been  often  enough 
given,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  receiving  it  again  at  our  expense. 
If  the  Wh^  party  is  to  be  driven  from  office, 
k^t  it  not  be,  in  God*s  name,  on  grounds  it 
vould  make  an  American  blush  to  defend — 
Itt  them  not  be  doomed  in  partisan  defeat  to 
the  ubloquy  of  political  dishonor — let  not 
the  alternative  be  put  to  'lis  members,  of 
remaining  faithful  to  mistaken  friends  or 
hood- winked  leaders,  or  feithfid  to  the  inter- 
cf-ts  and  honor  of  their  country.     For  now 
two  years  that  party  have  held  the  reins  of 
office^  having  matured  in  opposition  a  na- 
tional j)olicy  and  a  commercial  system,  by 
\h*t  estabhshment  of  which  alone  our  coun- 
tn*  can  ever  assume  the  consistency  of  a 
a'ltioQ,  or  attain  the  glory  of  an  empire. 
During  that  time  a  single  principle  of  its 
j-olicy  has  not  been  mooted ;  and  now,  with 
half  its  term  of  office  expired,  we  cannot, 
w«  dare  not  begin  the  second  half  with  the 
renewal  of  that  game  of  clap-trap,  diplo- 
matic push-pin,  and  the  longer  sufferance  of 
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British  aggression  upon  the  southern  shores 
of  our  continent,  which  has  been  played 
before  the  people  through  tlie  first  half  of 
the  Whig  official  term,  and  which,  if  con- 
tinued, must  make  the  nation,  its  government, 
and  its  manhood  supremely  ridiculous. 

But  assurances  that  these  British  aggres- 
sions will  cease  have  been  given  by  British 
agents.     Well — ^granted.     Assurances  may 
have  even  been  given  that  the  entire  British 
usurpation  over  Central  America  will  be  utter- 
ly and  for  ever  withdrawn.     All  these  assur- 
ances were  given  before  to  Mr.  Clayton ;  were 
publicly  given,  and  by  public  treaty  were 
publicly  ratified.     But  the  treaty  has  been 
equally  publicly  broken,  and  the  assurances 
denied  or  laughed  at     Not  once  or  twice 
or  thrice  only,  have  these  foul  falsehoods 
deceived    a    minister,    and     been     foisted 
on  the  public  ear — again,  and  again,  and 
again,  have  they  been  repeated,  with  the 
same  result.     How  often  must  an  American 
be  deceived,  ere  he  is  aware  of  the  mendacity 
of  the  deceiver  ?   How  often  must  our  coun- 
try be  held  up  to  the  derision  of  the  world, 
by  the  machinations   of    an   unprincipled 
diplomatist?     "Quousque     tandem,    Cati- 
lina,  abut^re  patientia  nostra  ?" — ^Quousque, 
quousque  ?  Not  once  again  ^vill  the  Ameri- 
can people  submit  to  such  base  deception. 
Not  once  again  will  t?iey  place  the  smallest 
reliance  on  private  assurances,  while   the 
broad  facts  of  a  broken  treaty,  and  a  dozen 
similar  assurances  from  the  same  quarter 
publicly  belied,  stand  staring  them  in  the 
face.     The  only  assurance  the   American 
public  will  take  is  this  very  plain  one,  the 
transportation  of  Mr.  Chattield  to  the  Co- 
lonial   Office,  with    his    "Grey town,"    his 
"flag,"  his  " British  supremacy,"  his  "pro- 
tective treaties,"    his   war  slooi)s,  his  "  po- 
lice," his  "  Mosquito  "  crown,  and  the  imper- 
tinent letters  of  himself  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  along  with  him.     Tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment and  its  reckless  representative  here, 
utterly  mistake  the  spirit  of  tlie  American 
people  at  the  present  day,  if  they  fancy  for 
an  instant  that  our  country  will  finally  per- 
mit any  European  monarchy  to  re-plant  its 
accursed  tyrannies  on  this  soil.     The  princi- 
ple of  non-interference  is  one  the  United 
States  have  steadily  and  in  good  faith  prac- 
tised towards  all  nations,  whether  American 
or  European ;  and  European  monarchies  are 
grievously  at  fault  if  they  fancy,  because 
they  have  been  enabled  to  disregard  it  in 
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Europe  and  Asia,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
infringe  it  on  this  continent.     To  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  principle  the  United  States 
owe  their  existence,  and  for  its  maintenance 
against  any  and  all  aggressors  the  people  of 
this  country  have  already  more  than  once 
staked  their  national  sword  and  their  national 
honor ;  and  are  ready  to  do  so  again.     It 
may  suit  the  pay-masters  of  the  London 
Times,  to  exhibit  printed  schemes  for  the 
creation  of  a  '' balance  of  power''  on  this 
continent;  to  make  such  disposition  on  paper 
of  the  territories  of  America  as  will  reduce 
to  a  nonentity  the  present  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  endanger  their  future 
existence ;  it  may  suit  the  agents  of  the 
British  press  and  Government  in  this  coun- 
try to  raise  the  hypocritical  cry  about  our 
''non-interference  in  Nicaragua,"  while  they 
are  seizing  acre  after  acre,  and  city  after  city 
of   Central  America,  establishing   therein 
forts  and  police  systems,  and  subjecting  our 
citizens  journeying  there  upon  the  territory 
of  a  sister  Republic,  and  upon  their  proper 
and  just  business,  to  outrages  unprovoked 
and  unpardonable ;  but  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  people,  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  scheme,  and  the  transparent  hy- 
pocrisy, and  are  able  too  to  resent  and  punish 
the  outrage.    The  principle  of  non-interfer- 
ence is  a  sound  democratic  principle,  is  the 
only  democratic  principle  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
is  to  be  respected  by  every  nation  equally, 
and,  if  not  respected  by  any  one,  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  others  with  the  weap- 
ons recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  law  of  manhood  and  right.    The  United 
States  have  pledged  themselves  by  treaty  to 
observe  it  towards  Central  America:  they 
desire  neither  dominion  nor  control  there ; 
they  desire  only  to  see  their  allies,  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  America,  preserved  in 
their  mtegrity  and  freedom,  and  they  are 
determined  that  no  European  nation  shall 
interfere  there  to  their  injury,  much  less 
wrest  away  the  territory  of  ouf  allies  for  its 
sole  gain,  and  avowedly  for  our  injury.     If 
"non-interference"  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
must  be  equally  maintained ;  and  to  quote 
that  principle  in  this  instance  as  a  ground 
why  we  should  permit  British  outrages  in 
Central  America  to  pass   with  impunity, 
(throwing  out  of  consideration   altogether 
the  violation  of  the  Clayton  treaty,  and  the 
more  recent  outrages  on  the  persons  and 


property  of  American  citizens,)  is  to  quote 
the  law  against  trespass,  to  prevent  a  man 
shooting  down  a  ruffian  who  is  about  setting 
your  very  next-door  neighbor's  house  on  fire. 
To  re-establish  the  principle  of  "non-inter- 
ference" on  this  continent,  we  must  drive 
the  English  out  of  "  Greytown "  and  its 
dependencies.    The  principle  on  which  they 
assert  their  right  to  be  there,  is  one  which 
the  United  States  will  never  recognize  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.    If  the  British 
had  a  right  to  enter  the  territory  of  Nica- 
ragua with  an  aggressive  force  and  against 
the  declared  will  and  protest  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  government  and  people,  and  crown 
therein  a  semi-Indian  savage  as  their  recog- 
nized King  over  that  territory,  they  have  an 
equal  right  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier  and 
crown  on  our  soil  any  Indian  of  the  North- 
west, and  take  him  under  their  protection  ; 
nay,  they  might  recognize  to-morrow  "  Wild- 
cat," or  a  young   Tecumseh,  and   protect 
either  as  King  of  Mississippi,  or  Monarch  of 
Oregon.    The  principle  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Republic,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  our  existence.     It  has  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  plundering  an  ally,  and 
raising  up  against  ourselves,  upon  our  south- 
em  frontier,  a  power  hostile  to  us  ;  a  power 
to  "  balance"  us,  bless  the  mark  !  in  peace, 
and  hurl  invaders  and  slave  insurrections 
upon  us  in  war.    Principle,  justice,  friend- 
ship, our  honor,  our  right  to  our  own  soil, 
our  ifuture  safety,  are  involved  in  this  issue, 
and  it  must  be  maintained.    To  recapitulate ; 
the  American  people  will  not  permit  the 
tools  of  an  European  monarch  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  aflSiirs  of  this  continent; 
they  will  not  permit  a  fire  to  be  lighted 
against   their  side-wall  avowedly  to  bum 
down  the  roof  above  them,  and  be  told  that 
they  must  not  interfere  ;  they  will  not  per- 
mit the  wedge  which  has  been  used  to  split 
asunder  the  Central  American  C<mfederation 
to  be  driven  up  between  the  territories  won 
by  the  blood  of  our  bravest  soldiers  and 
this  Republic ;  they  will  not  permit  citizens 
travelling  from  one  State  of  this  Union  to 
another  to  be  disarmed  by  British  police, 
imprisoned,  searched  like  common  felons, 
and  spat  upon ;  they  will  not  permit,  in 
short,  a  British  flag  to  blacken  with  its  shad- 
ow another  inch  of  American  soil ;  and  if 
the  English  desire  peace  and  not  war,  the 
sooner  they  understand  us  the  better  for 
them.    Peace  or  war  are  alike  to  ua. 
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We  will  not  evade  any  present  trouble  to 
in»ure  future  peril  to  our  country;  and 
whatever  be  the  consequences,  the  American 
people  are  determined,  and  have  heretofore 
cfxpreased  their  determination,  not  to  permit 
a  foreign  power  to  acquire  a  territory,  from 
which,  by  hedging  us  in  on  the  south,  as 
she  already  does  on  the  north  and  east,  she 
would  be  enabled  at  any  time  to  dictate  to 
the  United  States  the  terms  of  a  dishonor- 
able and  nunous  peace.  As  we  now  stand, 
with  the  finite  position  of  England  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  her  exhaustion  at  home, 
she  dare  not  peril  her  existence  with  a 
"*  blast  of  war.^  By  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
alone,  by  unscrupulous  &lsehood  and  des- 
picable chicaneiy,  with  naked  treason  to  as- 
sist her,  can  she  attain  any  new  footing  on 
this  continent.  And  if  any  such  assurances 
have  been  given  by  England  as  those  above 
referred  to,  we  are  confident  they  were  not 
given  with  a  view  to  their  fulfilment,  but  to 
^pease  by  small  sops  the  American  people, 
to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  good-vml  the 
dagger  and  the  brand,  while,  and  while 
only,  the  league  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France,  against  her  dominion  in  Europe, 
threatens  to  drag  her  into  a  European  war, 
and  to  throw  her  for  her  home  defence,  on 
all  the  available  funds  and  forces  she  can 
muster.  WJUk  the  European  cauldron 
preserves  its  present  heat;  while  the  "  Ger- 
man question"  remains  unsettled;  while 
**  oonstituti<»ial  monarchy  "  and  P^issia  re- 
main in  peril;  while  France  wavers  between 


an  ultra-Republic  hostile  to  her  on  one 
hand,  and  an  empire  which  will  require  to 
baptize  itself  in  a  new  Jena,  and  erase  the 
memory  of  Waterloo,  before  it  can  attain 
the  glory,  or  efface  the  fall  of  its  prototype, 
on  the  other,  no  new  provocations  may  be 
given  to  this  nation,  by  outrages  like  that 
on  the  steamer  Director,  like  that  of  the 
seizure  of  San  Juan,  or  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bulwer:  but  assuredly,  whenever  the 
present  "  Em'opean  diflSculty  "  is  got  rid  of, 
they  will  be  resumed,  and  perpetrated  with 
tei^old  atrocity  and  adroitness.  But  if  in 
the  meantime  we  are  foolish  enough  to  per- 
mit the  hornets'  nest  to  remain  fixed  to  our 
gable  wall,  because,  being  in  the  somnolent 
season,  they  for  the  present  instant  do  not 
fly  into  our  windows,  and  sting  us  to  death — 
if  we  are  foolish  enough,  because  no  more 
"  Directors  "  are  at  present  to  be  plundered, 
to  permit  the  Cabinet  of  Greytown  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  its  police  and  empire 
over  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica — ^we  deserve 
the  consequences.  It  will  then  be  necessary 
to  relinquish  for  ever  all  daim  to  national 
honor,  republican  faith,  or  American  man- 
hood ;  or  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  to  be  poured  out  on  the  plains  of 
the  Isthmus,  re-establish  once  more  the 
right  of  Americans  to  America,  the  hitherto 
untarnished  honor  of  American  faith,  and  the 
hitherto  unstained  glory  of  the  arms  which 
won  the  war  of  Independence,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds,  in  1812,  the  boasted  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 
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This  book  is  certainly  a  literary  curi* 
sity, — not  because  of  its  superior  merits  or 
rare  composition,  but  because  of  its  singular 
popularity  and  success,  when  we  compare 
these  with  its  absolute  unworthiness.  Mr. 
Willis  himself  has  long  been  eminent  among 
a  certain  class  of  American  litterateurs,  and 
his  writings  have  generally  been  puffed  into 
a  sicklied  notice  through  their  influence ; 
added  to  the  efforts  of  a  whole  legion  of 
venal  journalists,  whose  inferior  talents, 
wholly  disproportioned  to  their  ambition, 
find  gJways  a  most  agreeable  task  in  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  poems  emanating  from 
their  cherished  model,  and  whose  life  and 
occupation  consist  in  playing  an  eternal 
and  endless  game  of  "Tommy  come  tickle 
me ;"  that,  thus,  by  a  method  of  amiable 
collusion,  they  may  hoist  their  confederates 
jand  themselves  into  an  ephemeral  notoriety. 

Now,  as  we,  in  conmion  with  all  true 
friends  to  genuine  American  literature,  have 
a  thorough  contempt  for  this  species  of 
writers  and  Uterary  representatives, — though 
these  are  not  the  most  objectionable  class, — 
and  sincerely  regard  them  as  obstructions 
to  all  healthful  development  of  a  pure  na- 
tional literature,  we  have  a  mind  to  express 
our  opinions  quite  freely  and  candidly  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Willis's  book.  But  we  desire 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  personal 
antipathies,  as  concerns  our  author,  prompt 
us  to  the  task.  We  have  no  acquaintance, 
personally,  with  Mr.  Willis.  We  never  met 
him  or  saw  him,  to  our  knowledge,  and 
we  know  nothing  unfavorable  to  his  charac- 
ter or  refutation;  for  if  we  did,  we  should 
be  very  far  from  entering  into  a  renew  of 
his  poems  which,  we  fear,  may  justly  be 
considered  harsh  and  condemnatory.  If 
we  had  any  personal  spleen  to  vent,  we 
should  seek  a  more  manly  course  of  satis- 
friction;  while  we  should  regard  a  goose- 
quill  ebulhtion  of  wrath  as  contemptible  and 


ridiculous — indeed,  dishonorable.     We  are 
thus  particular  because  we  have  an  especial 
object  in  view  while  we  go  through  with 
our  task  of  criticism ;  which  object  mainly  is 
to  expose   the  unworthiness  of  Mr.  Willis 
and  his  coterie  to  represent  American  litera- 
ture, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  unfold  some 
of  the  causes  which  make  us,  in  a  hterary 
sense,  the  slaves  of  English  writers,  and  the 
mere  tools  of  Anglo-American  publishers. 
We  shall  address  our  efforts,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  this  latter  class,  for  we  believe 
that  they  are  justly  answerable  for  the  as- 
cendency of  that  herd  of  venal  pretenders 
to  literary  excellence,  whose  daily  flip-flap 
from  job  presses  not  only  discourage  meri- 
torious and   independent  competitors,  but 
have  created  such  disgust  for  home  litera- 
ture as  to  divert  the  interest  of  our  truly 
tasteful  and  literary  people  across  the  waters, 
and  to  sicken  them  at  the  sight  of  an  Ame- 
rican work.      Their  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
conduct  is  manifested  daily.     Not  content 
with  flooding  our  country  with  mutilated 
and  spurious  English  books,  we  are  favored 
by  these  enterprising  gentlemen  with  re- 
prints of  foreign  magazines  and  reviewTi,  to 
the  serious  and  ruinous  disparagement  of 
our  American  works  of  that  description. 
They  go  even  farther.     Their  bloated  for- 
tunes are  sparsely  lavished  on  English  and 
French  writers,   who,   unprotected   against 
American  book  pirates,  and  debarred  from 
all  pecuniary  profits  in  this   country,  are 
willing  to  write  for  pennies,  rather  than  lose 
all.     A  monthly  magazine  may   thus  be 
gotten  up  by  influential  and  wealthy  houses, 
which  will  overmatch  American  productions, 
as  well  in  quantity  as  quality  of  matter. 
American  writers  and  journalists  are  gener- 
ally too  poor  to  write  and  work  for  nothing, 
which  they  must  do  if  they  would  enter  into 
competition  with  Anglo-American   writers 
and  Anglo-American  publishers.     The  ab- 


*  The  Poems,  Sacred,  Paanonate,  and  HumorouB,  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.    Complete  edition, 
nvised  and  enlarged.    New-Tork:  Clark,  Austin  A  Ca    1850. 
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sonoe  of  an  international  copyrigM  law 
cut*  off  British  writers  in  America,  and, 
via  versa,  cuts  off  American  writers  from  all 
]>rwfits  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  a  large 
jiibli<<hing  house  like  that  of  the  Hai-pei-s, 
\»ealthy,  influential,  and  anti-American  in 
Ming  as  concerns  literary  development  and 
eiu«»uragement,  may  easily  swell  their  enor- 
m.jus  gains  by  pampering  British  writers 
who  are  legally  debarred  from  copyright 
in  this  comitry,  and  who,  poorly  paid  at 
home,  pleasantly  condescend  to  pick  up 
pennies  from  foreign  bidders ;  while  an  Ame- 
rican-hearted publisher,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture; of  home  literature,  and  forced  to  pay 
Ligh  for  good  writers,  is  crowded  out  of  the 
market. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  drift  and 
intent  of  these  prefatory  discursive  remarks. 
We  mean  to  be  understood  as  endeavoring 
til  denaonstrate,  that  we,  Americans,  owe  | 
all  our  literary  discouragements  to  Anglo- 
American  pubUshers,  who,  like  the  Harpers, 
and  one  or  two  other  publishing  houses 
farther  east,  employ  their  vast  captial  and 
influence  to  nurse  and  pillow  British  writers 
at  the  expense  of  American  writers.  Au 
American  journal  or  review,  high-toned  and 
able  in  character,  is  necessarily  very  expen- 
sive, because  its  contributors  must,  in  general, 
be  well  paid.  But  an  Anglo-American 
publisher,  who  refuses  high-toned  American 
productions,  which  are  protected  by  law, 
and  casts  his  bait  for  British  writers  who 
have  no  copyright  privileges  in  our  midst,  is 
at  no  expense  save  that  of  his  paper  and 
type.  The  last  can  afford  to  undersell  the 
firet,  and,  of  course,  obtains  precedence  with 
the  pubHc  Hence,  American  readers  are 
iu  more  familiar  with  British  novelists, 
poets,  essayists,  and  historians,  than  with 
lh<»e  of  the  United  States.  Where  Put- 
nam or  Hart  publishes  one  genuine  American 
boiik,  the  Harpers  can  throw  out  a  dozen 
Eog&h  reprints,  of  the  very  first  class,  at  half 
the  coat  of  the  first.  Thus  is  America  made 
the  slave  of  England,  hterarily,  not  for 
want  of  equal  talent  on  the  part  of  her 
writers,  but  from  the  selfish  policy  of  large 
and  influential  publishers.  An  American 
joomaKst  is  imderbid  by  literary  poachers 
on  British  disabilitiesi  llie  American  writer 
offere  his  work  to  an  Anglo-American  pub- 
lisher, only  to  be  told  that  a  British  work 
of  equal  merit  can  be  thrown  before  the 
public  free  of  all  original  cost.     Hence 


American  literature  is  almost  in  the  dust ; 
and  when  IrNing,  Cooper,  Prcscott,  and 
some  few  other  master  souls  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
genuine  American  literature  will  be  without 
a  worthy  representative. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hapless  causes  from 
which  has  sprung  the  sickly  ascendency  of 
such  poetry  as  that  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  his 
numerous  confreres,  America  is  without  a 
poet,  or  a  poetical  prestige.  Here,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  reason.  We  have  no  Byron, 
no  Moore,  no  Walter  Scott.  The  minds,  if  any 
such  have  ever  been  bom  in  our  midst^  which 
felt  a  consciousness,  perhaps,  of  inspiration 
akin  to  theirs,  have  shrunk  fi*om  competi- 
tion with  mere  handicraft  pretenders,  or 
else  have  been  deterred  by  repulsive  and 
Hvaricious  publishers.  But  we  have  Mr. 
Willis,  and,  as  the  Coryphaeus  of  his  venal 
band,  it  is  with  Mr.  Willis  we  intend  to 
deal.  He  has  habitually  assumed  to  himself 
for  a  long  series  of  years  a  species  of  suprem- 
acy in  the  second-rate  literary  circle,  which 
makes  him  pre-eminently  fit,  and  proper, 
and  legitimate  game  for  our  present  under- 
taking. The  lofty  and  self-important  tone 
which  distinguishes,  even  yet,  his  weekly 
editorial  bulletins,  impresses,  and  is  doubtr 
less  designed  to  impress,  all  readers  with  an 
idea  of  his  judicial  supereminence  in  literary 
affairs.  Nor  have  we  the  least  fault  to  find 
wnth  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  award  to 
Mr.  Willis  a  high  and  enviable  degree  of 
moral  courage  in  playing  his  game ;  for 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  view  of  his  slen- 
der materials,  that  he  plays  his  game  with 
remarkable  address.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  we  find  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
put  forth  and  father  such  a  production  as 
Mr.  Willis's  "  Sacred  Poems,"  and  yet  com- 
placently and  serenely  supererogate  weekly 
patronage  to  all  other  American  poets  and 
writers. 

Nobody  will  doubt,  we  imagine,  but  that 
Mr.  Willis  has  acquired  his  poetical  noto- 
riety by  means  of  a  systematic  and  well- 
directed  course  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
puffing ;  for  no  sane  person,  we  are  per- 
suaded, can  read  his  poetry,  and  trace  the 
same  to  any  merits  he  possesses  in  that  line. 
We  know  that  puffers  can  do  much.  We 
know  that  authors,  when  plac  d  in  certain 
situations,  can  do  more  still,  to  emblazon 
their  works,  and  snap  public  opinion,  or 
rather  public  notoriety.     But  we  confess 
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that,  to  our  judgment,  neither  puffers  per  se, 
nor  puffed  authors  par  excellence,  ever  ac- 
complished a  more  dexterous  or  unaccounta- 
ble achievement  than  when  they  succeeded 
in  puffing  Mr.  N.  Parker  Willis  into  exist- 
ence as  a  poet.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  source 
of  amusement,  we  may  remark  en  passant, 
to  sit  apart  and  watch  the  trickery  of  now- 
a-day  authors,  especially  poetical  authors, 
to  create  for  themselves  a  saleable  notoriety. 
The  method  is  complete,  and  may  lav  claim 
to  quite  a  venerable  antiquity.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  magazine  projects  a  creditable 
scheme  to  disseminate  agreeable  light  read- 
ing, mingling  with  the  same  fashion  plates, 
fancy  engravings,  and  much  learned  talk 
about  tournures  and  trousseaux.  He  enlists 
one  or  two  really  talented  and  able  writers, 
and  a  dozen  or  two  second  and  third-rate 
writers.  The  first  require  too  high  pay  to 
fill  up  an  entire  number  with  their  writings. 
Therefore,  the  last  are  called  in  to  fill  up  Uie 
intervals ;  serving  the  first  pretty  much  in  the 
same  capacity  as  common  actors,  in  a  stock 
company,  serve  the  "star"  actor.  By-and- 
by  the  best  of  the  commoners  is  selected 
for  a  puff  offering ;  and  then  the  clangor  of 
editorial  clarions  begins :  "  Wonderful  genius 
developed, "  "  unrivalled  d^but^ "  "  Tom 
Moore  surpassed,"  "  Walter  Scott  equalled," 
"Byron  matched,"  and  many  other  rare 
and  rich  specimens  of  genuine  blarney  are 
blazoned  on  the  covers,  and  new  contribu- 
tions announced  from  the  pen  of  some 
"  newly-discovered,  fast-rising,  and  world- 
eclipsing  poet"  The  whole  pack  of  venal 
pennymen  open  on  the  scent,  and  weeks 
and  months  are  consumed  in  crying  up  a 
literary  synonym  of  "  Jarley's  wax  works," 
or  Barnum's  "  Chinese  lady."  In  the  mean- 
while, the  readers  of  the  magazine  are  all 
agape  with  astonishment  at  their  protracted 
obtuseness  as  regards  the  merits  of  this  amaz- 
ing child  of  letters.  They  have  whiled  away 
years  of  intimacy  with  the  author's  writings, 
and  yet  were  required  to  be  waked  up  to 
his  accomplishments.  The  din  of  trumpets 
is  systematically  prolonged ;  their  ears  are  so 
continuously  racketed  with  the  noise  of  his 
achievements,  that,  at  length,  they  read 
everything  bearing  such  a  redoubtable  name, 
and  tacitly  consent  to  have  him  enrolled  as 
a  standard  author. 

This  account  will  not,  we  incline  to 
think,  be  considered  too  overwrought  or 
exaggeratory  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 


the  reading  of  the  various  literary  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  our  northern  cities. 
At  all  events,  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  "  Sacred  Poems  "  of  our  author  are 
mainly  indebted  to  this  species  of  collusive 
heraldry  for  their  singular  notoriety.  And 
to  increase  the  chances  of  their  being  shelved 
as  standard  specimens  of  American  poetry, 
Mr.  Willis  has  thought  proper,  we  suppose, 
to  bring  them  out  at  this  time,  in  connection 
with  other  poems,  prefaced  with  a  serene- 
tempered,  somewhat  self-gratulatory  intro- 
duction, and  quite  a  pretty  picture  of  him- 
self in  one  of  his  most  sentimental  attitudes. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions,  we  are, 
however,  constrained  to  criticise  Mr.  Willis 
as  a  poet  Magazine  publishers  and  news- 
paper editors  chronicle  his  comings  and  his 
goings,  his  sayings  and  his  writings,  his  ad- 
ventures  and  his  onslaughts,  as  those  of 
"the  poet."  He  himself  tells  us  that  he 
"has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the 
pedestal  on  which  public  favor  has  plao^ 
him."  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  regard 
such  high  authority ;  and  as  he  looms  forth 
to  the  public  eye,  self-sculptured  and  archi- 
traved,  we  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
"  public  &vor,"  not  to  recognize  his  claims  to 
the  name  of  poet 

We  expect  to  confine  this  article  mainly 
to  a  notice  of  the  "  Sacred  Poems,"  as  these, 
we  believe,  are  generally  supposed  to  form 
the  principal  cornice  of  that  "pedestal"  to 
which  our  author  refers.  We  must  begin  by 
saying  that  they  are,  to  our  judgment,  very 
tame  and  unsuccessful  transpositions  of 
beautiful  Scriptural  incidents.  That  which 
is  intended  for  poetical  amplification  and 
illumining,  pales  and  flickers  beside  the  un- 
pretending but  impressive  diction  of  the 
sacred  writere.  Indeed,  in  the  progress  of 
their  perusal,  we  meet  oftentimes,  as  we 
shall  presently  demonstrate,  with  reaUy  piti- 
ful and  sickly  attempts  to  retouch  and  em- 
bellish what  has  been  far  better  told  in  the 
original,  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  lan- 
guages had  scarcely  assumed  definite  form. 
They  abound  with  expressions  which  are  not 
only  shameftilly  unpoetical,  but  areuneupho- 
nious,  ungraceful,  and  improper ;  while  they 
are  most  untastefully  repeated,  as  applied  to 
the  different  characters,  and  for  lack  of  orig- 
inality of  thought,  in  nearly  every  poem  of 
the  series. 

We  cite,  as  an  instance  of  this  striking 
want  of  true  taste  in  the  choice  of  expres- 
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biun,  the  following  lines  from  the  poem  of 
"  Jairus's  Daughter  f 

*'The  old  man  sunk 
UpoQ  his  kneei,  and  in  the  drapery 
Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  nit  face" 

Also  the  following  from  the  poem  of  ^'  The 
Leper:" 

**  And  in  the  folds 
Of  the  ooarae  sackcloth  shrouding  up  hiafaee.^ 

Again,  in  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  we 
are  &vored  with  the  same  expression  as  the 
fiz^as  follows: 

*  And  Abraham  on  Moriah  boVd  himself 
And  buried  up  hiafaeeH*  ^ 

In  the  poem  on  "  Absalom,"  David  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  grievous  necessity  as 
Jairos  and  Abraham,  but  the  expression  is 
slightly  varied  for  the  better,  thus : 

"He  eof^e^d  up  hisfaeef  and  bow'd  himself,''  &c. 

We  next  find  "  Hagar"  seeking  like  con- 
solation as  her  predecessors  in  the  volume : 

''And,  shrtrtuUng  up  her  facty  she  went  away,**  k/a. 

The'  last  example  to  which  we  shall  refer 
in  corroboration  of  our  alleged  fault  against 
**the  poet,"  is  found  in  the  poem  on  "  Laza- 
rus and  Mary,"  where  the  latter,  seemingly 
in  a  sort  of  mesmeric  communication  with 
Hagar,  David  h  Co.,  resorts  to  the  very  same 
expedient  while  grieving : 

"  She  cofftr^d  up  herfaee^  and  tum'd  again 
To  wait  within  for  Jesus." 

Now  we  contend  that  the  term  "buried 
up,''  or  "  shrouded  up,"  is  not  only  an  un- 
poedcal  and  ungraceful,  but  a  manifestly  in- 
correct term,  brides  being  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant; not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
ex]ii>ession  is  used  six  or  eight  times  in  short, 
succeeding  poems,  comprising  in  all  only 
some  fifty-eight  pages.  We  had  better  say 
bury  dcwn  than  "  bury  up^  for  the  first  is 
more  likely ;  but  the  phrase,  either  way,  is 
clearly  unchaste — especially  when,  seeking 
to  glide  softly  through  the  melodious  flow  of 
blsnk  verse,  we  chance  suddenly  to  stumble 
against  its  roughness.  Indeed,  we  must  say 
that  Mr.  Willis  pays  quite  a  poor  compli- 


ment to  the  taste  of  his  readers  when  he 
supposes  that  they  will  charitably  endure 
such  continuous  and  uglv  repetitions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  excuse  for  such,  unless  he 
shall  plead,  in  extenuation,  a  want  of  origin- 
ality, or  an  over-desire  to  obtain  those 
"present  gains"  which,  in  his  preface,  he 
very  frankly  tells  us,  were  more  his  object 
than  was  any  "design  upon  the  future." 
We  might,  probably,  account  for  the  un- 
couthness  of  expression  more  easily.  In 
truth,  we  feel  greatly  inclined  to  attribute 
the  same  less  to  a  want  of  proper  discrimi- 
native powers,  than  to  the  feeling  of  arrogant 
confidence  which  easily  prompts  to  immod- 
erate self-indulgence  and  unallowable  liber- 
ties, those  persons  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  intoxication  which  is  engendered 
by  incautious  admiration  of  themselves. 

But  more  than  all,  we  must  seriously  ob- 
ject to  the  justness  of  that  popular  award 
which  seems  to  have  greeted  these  poems, 
because  of  their  unpleasing,  spiritless  same- 
ness and  resemblance.  They  are  alike  in 
thought,  in. character,  in  description,  and  in 
language,  nearly;  and  if  the  names  were 
not  diflerent,  and  the  scenes  slightly  shifted, 
we  might  unconsciously  mistake  Jairus  for 
David,  and  Abraham  for  Jepthah ;  as  also 
the  Shunammite  mother  for  the  widow  of 
Nain,  Hagar  for  Rizpah,  and  Absalom  on 
his  bier,  for  Lazarus  as  he  lay  shrouded  for 
the  grave.  There  is  a  grating  continuity  of 
all  me  essential  features  and  groundwork 
which  form  each  separate  poem  throughout 
the  entire  series ;  and,  even  if  they  possessed 
intrinsic  merits,  all  interest  in  them  would 
be  marred  and  spoiled  by  so  inexcusable  a 
blemish.  We  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf  with- 
out finding  that  relief  which  is  so  necessary 
when  engaged  in  reading  poetry ;  that  vari- 
ety of  thought  and  description  which  con- 
stitutes the  secret  of  true  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  without  which,  as  they  well  know, 
the  best  of  poets  become  soon  insupportably 
tiresome.  The  genius  of  Spenser  and  of 
Ariosto  is  universally  admired  and  admitted ; 
yet  no  one  wades  through  the  Faerie  Queene 
or  the  Orlando  Furioso,  without  wearying 
sadly  under  the  weighty  and  monotonous 
versification.  We  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  to  compare  Mr.  Willis  or  his  "  Sacred 
Poems"  to  these  fathers  of  poetry  and  their 
hallowed  chefs  d'oeuvre  ;  we  mean  only  to  say 
that  he  has  fallen  into  their  only  error — and 
that,  not  because  he  intended  to  do  so  on 
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the  ground  of  allowable  precedent,  but  be- 
cause, although  poet-born  as  he  seems  to 
think,  he  has  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  very 
first  elements  of  the  ars  poetica.  Our  pri- 
vate opinion  is,  to  say  truth,  that  these  awk- 
ward and  uncomely  transpositions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  squirmed  forth  by  their  author 
just  as  the  blank  pages  of  Mr.  Godey's 
"  Book"  required,  or  as  Mr.  Godey's  purse 
could  afibrd,  monthly  offerings  to  tne  pile  of 
those  "  present  gains."  Their  arrangement 
and  composition  do  not  indicate  or  fore- 
shadow that  slumbering  genius  which,  after 
long  years  have  passed,  can  now  inspire  its 
possessor  with  such  exultant  confidence  as 
to  herald  the  publication  of  his  early-day 
poems  with  an  assurance  to  his  readers  that 
the  "  ripeness  of  poetical  feeling  and  percep- 
tion are  all  before  him."  The  series  forms 
a  perfect  family,  in  which  the  resemblance 
between  the  various  members  is  so  great  as 
to  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  Each 
succeeding  poem  is  but  a  transfiguration  of 
its  predecessor ;  and  the  shade  of  difference 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imj)erceptible, 
excepting,  as  we  have  said,  as  to  locality  and 
name. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  book  on  Demonol- 
ogy  and  Witchcraft,  if  we  may  pursue  far- 
ther this  course  of  remark,  tells  us  of  a 
young  London  gentleman  who,  from  extreme 
nervous  disarrangement,  was  seriously  an- 
noyed by  a  troup  of  phantoms  which  ap- 
peared to  his  vision  nightly  at  a  certain  hour. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  advice  of 
a  medical  gentleman.  After  examining  the 
state  of  his  patient,  the  physician  advised  a 
removal  to  his  country  seat  The  change 
of  scene  effected  wonders.  The  patient 
thanked  his  physician,  determined  on  settUng 
permanently  in  the  country,  broke  up  his 
house  in  town,  and  brought  his  furniture  to 
the  villa.  But  this,  alas !  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  move.  The  sight  of  the  familiar  fur- 
niture revived  the  unhealthy  associations  of 
his  malady,  and  he  had  scarcely  retired  to 
bed  before  the  whole  company  of  dancing 
spectres  re-appeared  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
"  Here  we  aU  are  again !  Here  we  all  are 
again !" 

Now  this  anecdote  we  take  to  be  aptly 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  style  of  Mr. 
Willis's  series  of  Sacred  Poems.  We  read 
the  first  and  second,  and  then,  for  a  rest,  lay 
the  book  aside.     In  a  short  time  we  take 


the  notion  to  resume.  We  naturally  look 
for  some  novelty  and  refi-eshment.  But,  lo ! 
the  third  is  but  the  first  and  second,  digni- 
fied with  a  change  only  of  incident  and 
name;  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  con- 
ceptions, the  same  descriptive  outlines,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  one  transpires  at  day- 
dawn,  another  at  noontide,  and  the  third  at 
twilight  or  late  evening.  With  the  preci- 
sion of  a  musical  box  which  is  wound  up  at 
inter\^als,  that  it  may  play  over  the  same 
times  again  and  again,  we  find  Mr.  Willis,  in 
nearly  every  successive  poem  of  his  sacred 
series,  true  to  his  famiUar  portraitures  of  a 
distressed  father,  an  anguished  and  doting 
mother,  an  interesting  corpse,  and  a  minis- 
tering spirit ;  varied  only  as  the  scenes  are 
made  severally  to  occur  by  sunlight,  or  star- 
light, or  moonlight. 

But  there  are,  in  these  poems,  other  and 
more  serious  blemishes  than  those  of  repeti- 
tion and  sameness,  merely.  The  diction  is 
oftentimes  imperfect,  and  sometimes  quite 
obscure.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  fines 
of  the  poem  of  Jairus's  Daughter,  we  have 
the  following  fines : 

"  The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips. 
And  as  t^  Btirr'd  with  the  awakening  wind  "  &c 

Here  is  a  palpable  impropriety.  The  pro- 
noun it  must  refer  to  the  noun  nominative, 
or  the  sentence  is  without  meaning ;  and  if 
it  be  intended  thus,  the  idea  is  nonsensical, 
for  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  imagine  that 
"the  awakening  wind"  can  stir  the  shadow 
of  a  leaf;  and  yet  shadow  is  the  relative  of 
it,  as  leaf  is  in  the  objective  case.  We  have 
heard  of  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names,"  where  the  scene  supposed  is  min- 
gled with  something  \mnatural  or  supersti- 
tious ;  but,  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fect  case, 
taken  too  from  Holy  Scripture,  we  have 
never  before  observed  where  shadow  is  so 
complacently  made  substance.  Nor  are  we 
at  all  satisfied,  as  a  reader  of  poetry,  or  of 
what  is  meant  for  poetry,  with  the  figure  of 
speech  to  which  Mr.  WilUs  here  resorts  to 
bring  forth  his  idea.  There  is  something 
strained  in  the  idea  of  casting  the  shadow 
of  a  leaf  on  a  dying  girl's  lips.  Her  bosom, 
her  cheek,  her  forehead,  any  of  the  three 
could  more  properly  have  been  used  than 
lips.  The  whole  sentence  is  mawkish  and 
ungainly,  even  though  it  had  been  properly 
constructed. 
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A  few  lines  farther,  speaking  of  Jairus  as 
he  "  buried  up  his  face  in  the  drapery  of 
lUTtains,  he  thus  goes  on : 

-  And  wfaeo  the  t^rilight  fell,  the  silken  folds 
:^Urr'd  with  his  prayer,  but  the  slight  hand  he 

held 
Hid  cewed  its  pressure ;  and  he  oould  not  hear, 
la  the  dead,  utter  silence,  thai  a  breaih 
f^^tme  through  her  nostrils ;  and  her  temples  gave 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse ;  and  at  her  mo^h 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neek 
laj  with  a  moddng  beauty,"  Ac 

Here  we  have  again  a  most  obscure  and 
iacorrect  phrase,  insomuch  that  one  cannot 
easily  imagine  how  silent  prayer  can  possi- 
bly stir  "  silken  folds."  ITiere  is,  moreover, 
aa  ungraoeful  abundance  of  anatomical  de- 
lineation; for  we  have,  in  the  few  lines 
c noted,  little  else  than  a  description,  in 
iv^^lar  succession,  of  hands,  nostrils,  temples, 
mouth,  neck,  dec,  besides  the  rather  odious 
picture  of  a  delicate,  djring  young  lady 
breathinp  through  her  nose. 

The  seven  or  eight  opening  lines  of  the 
next  paragraph  will  do  something  better,  and 
possess  a  moiety  of  prettiness : 

"  It  was  night ; 
And  sofUr,  o*er  the  sea  of  QalOee, 
Danced  the  breeae-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore, 
TippM  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  th  •  moon, 
TV.'  breaking  waves  played  low  upon  the  beach 
Tbeir  constant  musiic,  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlight,  and  the  Saviour's  voice, 
In  its  rich  cadences  unearthly  sweet, 
S*^m*d  like  some  just-bom  harmony  in  the  air, 
Waked  by  the  power  of  wisdom.'' 

But,  after  much  tame  and  badly  conceived 
description,  we  find  in  the  closing  paragraph 
a  repetition  of  the  author's  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, in  a  long  and  fulsome  jeremiad 
aMut  ^transparent  hands"  and  "tapering 
nails;"  '^nostrils  spiritually  thin"  and 
•*  breathing  cur^e ;"  "  tinted  skin  "  and  "  azure 
veins;"  **jet  lash"  and  "pencilPd  brow;'' 
*'hair  unbound,"  "small,  round  ears,"  "  pol- 
i*Vd  neck,"  and  "snowy  fingers."  £ach 
noon  is  regularly  mated  with  an  adjective, 
two,  three,  or  more,  as  the  length  of  the  line 
may  admit,  or  as  the  author's  invention  may 
*^tiicken.  In  the  midst  of  this  poetasting 
disstfH!tion  the  fint  of  the  series  closes,  ab- 
ruptly. 

Th«'  second  is  taken  from  the  Scripture 
aw)unt  of  a  person  whom  Christ  cured  of 
tlie  leprosy  as  he  was  passing  on  to  Caper- 


naum. The  incident  is  narrated  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  eighth  chapter,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  verses  of  his  Gospel,  thus  : — 

2.  "  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  wor- 
shipped him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wut,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean. 

8.  "  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched 
him,  saying,  I  will :  be  thou  clean.  And  imme- 
diately his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

4.  "  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  tell  no 
man ;  but  go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a 
testimony  unto  them." 

The  manner  and  style  of  this  pithy  nar- 
ration are  exceedingly  chaste  and  impres- 
sive ;  with  a  melody  and  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  that  fall  agreeably 
on  the  ear,  and  are  evincive  of  much  closer 
alliance  with  true  metrical  harmony,  than  is 
the  pompous  and  elaborated  poem  of  which 
wc  are  speaking.  But  Mr.  Willis  has  chosen 
to  misconceive  the  spirit,  and  to  misinterpret 
the  facts  of  the  incident — both,  too,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  gospel  version.  He 
sets  out  with  a  warning  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  an  array  of  notes  of  exclamation 
truly  appalling,  and  which  are  wholly  at 
war  with  the  mild  and  unpretending  features 
of  the  real  incident.  The  Bible  scene  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  all  that  was 
lovely  in  the  Sa\iour's  earthly  ministrations 
and  associations.  The  portrayal  made  by 
Mr.  Willis  in  his  poem  is  unstriking,  and 
very  badly  conceived  in  every  respect ; 
while  its  execution  is  so  flat  and  common- 
place as  to  excite  a  feeling  of  amazement 
that  the  author  should  ever  have  been  reck- 
oned, or  should  presume  to  reckon  himself, 
a  poet.  There  is,  besides,  an  ungraceful 
perversion  of  one  of  the  not  least  impressive 
facts,  which  robs  the  story  of  its  principal 
charm.  Jesus,  after  healing  the  suppliant 
leper,  bids  him  "  tell  no  man,"  but  to  go 
and  "show  himself  to  the  priest,"  and 
offer  the  gift  as  commanded  by  Moses.  Mr. 
Willis,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  most 
unaccountable  want  of  artistic  taste,  chooses 
to  send  his  leper  to  the  priest  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  not  to  ofiiBr  "  the  gifl " 
as  "testimony,"  but  to  solicit  a  cure,  or 
rather  to  hear  an  official  affirmation  of  the 
"  doom  "  which  he  was  already  expiating. 
Now  we  can  imagine  something  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  well  as  suggestive,  in  con- 
nection with  Matthew's  stor}', — of  how  the 
poor  crushed  victim  of  a  loathsome  disease 
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might  fall  at  the  Sa^iour^s  feet,  and  implore 
that  compassion  which  he  had  heard  was 
never  solicited  in  vain ;  and,  being  healed, 
should  then  go  to  the  soul-hardened  priest, 
and  show  himself,  as  directed,  with  the  gift 
in  hand.  But  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
the  beauty  or  force  of  Mr.  Willis's  tortuous 
and  unnatural  version,  or  of  the  wizard-hke 
malediction  which  he  puts  into  the  priest's 
mouth.  We  seriously  object,  also,  to  the 
application  and  correctness  of  the  following 
simile,  when,  speaking  of  Jesus,  he  says : 


**  Yet  in  his  mien 


>  Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  He  smiled, 
A  kingly  eondeteension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair." 

A  look  of  command  is  always  associated 
with  pride,  or  with  haughtiness  of  demeanor, 
or  with  some  physiognomical  development 
indicative  of  superiority.  The  Saviour  is 
not  thus  represented ;  but  is  always  hum- 
ble, meek,  unpretending,  and  studiedly  un- 
ostentatious ;  while  command,  in  the  sense 
intended  above,  is  never  evidenced  in  look 
or  word.  As  for  "kingly  condescension," 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  this  per- 
sonage, the  idea  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  misap- 
plied ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  al- 
ways loved  to  imagine  "the  Hon"  rather 
as  following  and  fawning  upon  so  benign  a 
being  Us  Jesus,— caressingly  familiarized  as 
in  the  paradisal  time, — than  "  crouching  in 
his  lair  "  to  an  awe-inspiring  and  commxmd- 
ing  master.  We  never  before  met  with  so 
gross  and  reckless  an  onslaught  on  the 
mildness  and  meekness  of  the  Saviour. 

The  third  poem  of  the  series  opens  thus : 

"Twas  daybreak,  and  the  fingers  of  the  dawn 
Drew  the  night's  curtain,  and  touch d  niently] 
The  eyelids  of  the  king." 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
worst  conceived  and  most  unstriking  simil- 
itude in  the  world.  We  might  very  well 
go  further,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the  least 
iJlowable,  and  certainly  the  least  apt  We 
have  often  known  primer  publishers  to  re- 

E resent  the  sun  with  a  great  red  rubicund 
ice ;  but  we  have  heretofore  failed  to  find 
an  instance  where  any  writer,  whether  of  the 
primer  or  poetical  order,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  picture  the  dawn  with  fingers,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's conceptions  must  be  far  ahead  of  any 
that  his  readers  can  daim,  to  imagine  the 
remotest  reality  or   plausibleness  of   this 


unique  metaphor.  How  much  of  the  hori- 
zon, we  beg  to  ask,  will  Mr.  Willis  invest 
with  his  xm^VLK^  fingers^  We  must  sup- 
pose that  he  had  chalked  out  something  de- 
finite and  shapeful  in  this  respect,  for  we  can 
scarcely  think  that  he  refers  to,  or  means  to 
finger  the  whole  line  of  "  the  dawn."  Xor 
do  we  at  all  sanction  the  idea  of  "the 
dawrCs  fingers  touching  silently  the  eyelids 
of  the  king."  It  is  something  outre  and 
unimaginable,  and  evinces  a  wofiil  lack  of 
that  fertility  of  thought  which  is  the  most 
essential  element  of  a  genuine  poetical  en- 
dowment. 

But  a  few  lines  further  on^  we  meet  with 
another  figure  of  speech  which,  if  less  al- 
lowable, is  at  least  equally  novel  and  origi- 
nal.  It  occurs  in  the  last  of  the  lines 
employed  to  describe  David's  wont  of  a 
morning  to 

" Play  with  his  lov'd  son  by  ihe  fountains  lip." 

It  would  be,  we  incline  to  think,  quite  a 
difficult  task  to  go  about  trying  to  picture 
such  a  member  to  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Willis 
is  either  very  dull  about  finding  similitudes, 
or  very  reckless,  or  else  very  deficient  in 
proper  discrimination  as  concerns  figurative 
acumen.  We  know  that  the  Mississippi 
river  is  said  to  possess  a  mouth,  in  geograph- 
ical parlance;  but  a  poet,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed Mr.  Willis's  boldness,  would  scarcely 
venture  to  clothe  such  mouth  with  lips. 

On  the  next  page  our  author  quite  coolly 
employs  other  fingers  than  those  of  the 
dawn  to  perform  their  morning  service — 
when,  describing  another  daylight  scene,  he 
says: 


'  "and  they  who  drew 

The  curtains  to  let  in  the  welcome  light" 

This  is  genuine  flesh  and  blood — no  unde- 
finable  and  unimaginable  ethereality;  and 
looks  more  like  the  plain  conmson  sense  of 
every-day  life.  The  repetition,  however,  in- 
dicates a  scrupulous  nicety  and  distinctness 
of  description,  which  is  not  usual  to  novel- 
ists or  poets.  Mr.  Willis  has  a  most  invete- 
rate penchant  to  designate  the  very  time  of 
night  his  characters  go  to  bed,  the  precise 
hour  at  which  they  get  up,  how  they 
washed,  how  they  prayed,  and  never  fails  to 
tell  his  readers  that  the  bed  curtains  were 
punctually  drawn  oMde  by  something  or 
somebody ;  while  the  alternations  of  time 
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which  mark  each  poem  vivify  ike  illustra- 
tion of  name  which  attaches  to  Bulwer^s 
novel  of  **  Night  and  Morning." 

P&^ing  over  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham," 
we  Come  next  to  an  expression  in  the  "  Shu- 
nammite,"  which  strikes  us  with  its  abso- 
solate  rWilHUhnAaft : 

*  Sbe  drew  refreshing  water,  and  with  thoughts 
Of  Ood'fl  Bweet  goodnest  stirring  at  her  heart/'  &c, 

Xur  have  we  the  least  patience  with  such 
flippant  taste  as  we  find  evidenced  in  the 
doling  lines  of  the  poem,  where  our  poet 
does  not  allow  his  readers  even  a  breathing 
spell — ^but  &vor8  them  only  with  a  starry 
interval — betwixt  the  period  of  the  child^s 
lingering,  *^long  drawn  out"  death,  and 
hb  hocus-pocus  {d  la  Willis,  we  mean)  res- 
toration to  life  by  the  prophet 

The  poem  of  Jephthsdi's  Daughter,  we 
think,  begins  with  entirely  too  much  abrupt- 
ness: 

"  She  stood  before  her  father^s  gorgeous  tent" 

There  is  a  sort  of  sneaking  resemblance  to 
the  opening  line  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  heroic 
poem,  Casabianca : 

''Hie  boy  stood  on  the  bumiog  deck." 

Or  if  Mr.  Willis  and  his  admiring  coterie 
will  pardon  the  allusion,  we  may  rather  liken 
it  to  a  smack  of  the  fine  old  nursery  song : 

"  lord  Lovell  he  stood  at  his  castle  gate." 

We  should  suppose  from  the  following, 
from  the  same  poem,  that  Mr.  Willis  had  no 
vtiy  keen  relish  for  a  woman's  lips,  or 
no  very  nice  perceptions  of  their  daintiness, 
or  else,  having  been  born  and  bred  in 
DOTthem  regions,  was  unused  to  the  tropical 
growths  of  the  sunny  South : 

"  Her  lip  wras  slightly  parted,  like  the  cleft 
Of  a  pomoffranate  btoetom," 

Now  we  are  not  at  aD  of  opinion  that  the 
Urrm  cleft  when  thus  applied  is  an  admissi- 
Mm  expression,  for  we  read  much  oftener  qf 
^Irft4  in  rocks  than  in  blossoms.  We  have 
fu-ard  of  Moses  being  ensconced  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock  while  God's  glonr  passed  along : 
we  cannot  imagine  how  Moses  could  seat 
himself  in  the  cleft  of  a  blossom  ;  and  yet, 
the  objects  being  totally  dissimilar,  the 
phr^e  mnst  be  incorrect  in  one  or  the  other 


case.  But  we  take  the  liberty  to  submit 
that  "  the  cleft  of  a  pomegranate  blossom** 
is  as  unlike  the  parting  of  a  woman's  lips 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  as  the  cleft 
of  this  blossom  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
a  very  graceful  or  luscious  severance,  but  on 
the  contrary  rough  and  rugged  for  so  gor- 
geous a  flower,  we  incline  to  think  that  so 
exquisite  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  WiUis  would 
have  hesitated  about  the  comparison  if  he 
had  ever  seen  the  petals  of  a  pomegranate 
bloom. 

While  describing  with  much  enthusiasm  • 
the  beauty  of    Jephthah's  daughter,  the 
poet  winds  up  with  the  following  : 

"  Her  conntenance  was  radiant  with  love ; 
She  looked  like  one  to  die  for  it"  &c 

After  having  exhausted  description  of  the 
same  anatomical  tendencies  as  previously 
gone  through  with  in  the  case  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  lavished  on  his  young  heroine 
every  beauty  of  thought  of  imagery,  we  are 
quite  too  suddenly  let  down  with  the  expres- 
sion above  italicized.  To  ^^die  for  «<"  is  a 
loose,  vulgar  arrangement  of  words,  amount- 
ing almost  to  downright  indecency.  We 
do  not  look  for  such  within  the  pages  of  so 
neat  a  book,  or  from  the  pen  of  so  courtly 
a  litterateur,  especially  when  that  pen  is  en- 
gaged with  such  lofty  and  sacred  subjects. 
We  recollect  to  have  come  across  such  an 
expression  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  where,  after  the  mob  had 
broken  down  the  door  of  the  tolbooth,  one 
of  the  number  releases  an  imprisoned  fellow- 
bandit,  with  the  advice,  "  Rin  for  it,  Rat- 
clifie  r  Now,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place,  and  uttered  by  such  a  person,  no  ex- 
pression could  have  been  more  appropriate 
or  in  better  taste.  But  as  applied  to  so 
lovely  and  interesting  a  creation  as  Jephthah's 
hapless  daughter,  no  set  of  words  can  be 
more  harsh  or  unseasonable. 

**  Onward  came 
The  leaden  tramp  of  thousands." 

This,  again,  found  a  few  lines  afterward,  is 
an  incorrect  and  unfortunate  simile.  There 
is  nothing  martial  or  stirring  in  connection 
with  leaden  materials.  Lead  gives  back  a 
dull,  dead  sound.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand or  perceive  the  pith  afid  point  of  an 
expression  which  presupposes  leaden  shoes, 
as  it  is  a  metal  never  used  for  that  purpose, 
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whether  for  men  or  horses.  The  last  being 
evidently  alluded  to,  we  rather  think  a  son  of 
Vulcan  would  smile  at  stumblinor  on  such 
an  idea. 

Wd  are  glad  we  can  reconcile  it  to  the 
task  we  have  undertaken,  to  say  that 
we  consider  the  poem  on  Absalom  quite  a 
creditable  and  successful  effort, — much  the 
best  of  the  sacred  series  as  so  far  noticed. 
The  prettiest  lines  and  strongest  description 
which  occur  in  the  whole  series  may  be 
found,  we  think,  in  the  poem  of  "  Christ's 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem." 

"  As  he  reached 
The  sammit's  breezy  pitch,  the  Saviour  raised 
His  calm  blae  eye — ^there  stood  Jerusalem ! 

»        *        *        »     How  fair  she  look'd — 
The  silver  sun  on  all  her  palaces, 
And  her  fair  daughters  'mid  the  golden  spires 
Tending  their  terrace  flowers,  and  Kedron's  stream 
Lacing  its  meadows  with  its  silver  band, 
And  wreathing  its  mist-mantle  on  the  sky 
With  the  morn's  exh^tiona." 

The  imagery  here  shadowed  forth  is  incon- 
ceivably grand  and  magnificent,  wholly  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  rather  contracted 
and  too  tame  description  of  Mr.  Willis.  In- 
deed, we  have  long  thought  that  this  most 
interesting  Scriptural  event  is  eminently 
proUfic  of  wide  and  glorious  themes  of  con- 
templation, and  we  wonder  that  so  spiritless 
a  writer,  poetically  speaking,  as  our  author, 
should  so  boldly  have  ventured  to  versificate 
the  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  the 
sacred  penmen. 

We  have  loved,  oftentimes,  to  imagine 
the  incidents  of  that  eventful  morning  when, 
seated  on  the  picturesque  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  OUves,  the  august  son  of  Mary 
gazed  sadly,  though  with  the  eager  admira- 
tion of  expanded  tastes,  on  the  glorious 
beauties  and  resplendent  panoramic  scenery 
which  all  around  opened  to  view.  And  what 
would  not  his  adorers  of  the  present  day 
have  bartered  to  have  been  numbered  among 
the  Uttle  group  whose  wondering  eyes  were 
fixed,  entranced  and  bewildered,  on  the  be- 
nign and  mysterious  young  Being  whose 
lips  were  giving  utterance  to  that  gloomy 
prophecy  which  announced,  in  mournful 
strains,  the  approaching  calamities  and  woes 
of  Zionl 

"  There  stood  Jerusalem  T 

The  early  rays  of  the  sun  dispensed,  per- 
haps, a  cheerful  hue  over  the  scene,  and  the 


soft  breath  of  the  morning  breeze  swept 
gently  through  the  groves  of  palm  trees 
which  waved  in  the  valley.  Jast  beneath, 
at  the  mountain's  base,  was  the  smiling  little 
hamlet'  of  Bethany,  the  quiet  abode  of  the 
lovely  sisters  and  their  brother,  with  its 
groups  of  neat  cottages,  and  modest  pastoral 
mansions,  half  obscured  in  the  vast  shadows 
which  yet  enveloped  them.  Beyond,  arose 
in  sullen  majesty  the  bleak  and  frowning 
mountains  which  overlooked  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Oanaanitcs,  and  immediately  be- 
tween was  Jerusalem  itself — ^with  its  hills, 
and  winding  walls,  and  wild  ravines— loom- 
ing in  the  mellow  light,  with  those  stu- 
pendous architectural  monuments  which 
had  endured  since  the  age  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  long  centuries  anterior,  had 
fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror. Rising  proudly  above  the  rest  was 
the  famous  mount  of  Zion,  the  ancient  Acro- 
polis of  King  David,  crowned  with  the  splen- 
did palace  which  had  once  sheltered  the  royal 
lover  and  his  frail  Bathsheba;  whose  spacious 
harems  swarmed  afterwards  with  the  thou- 
sand voluptuous  houris  of  their  amorous 
son,  and  which,  even  in  ruin,  seemed  to 
assert  its  former  grandeur.  Opposite,  was 
the  crescent-shaped  mount  of  Acra,  roman- 
tically studded  with  lesser  eminences ;  and 
from  whence  towered  the  grand  and  gorge- 
ous structure  first  consecrated  to  the  woi-sbip 
of  Israel's  God,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of 
which  yet  startle  and  bewilder  mankind. 
We  may  easily  imagine  that,  as  the  sun's 
brilliant  ra3rs  irradiated  the  gUttering  fronts 
it  appeared  to  the  group  on  Mount  Olivet 
as  a  vast  mountain  of  dazzlingly  white  marble, 
presenting  a  magnificent  array  of  domes, 
and  pillars,  and  turrets,  all  fretted  with  gold- 
en pinnacles,  which,  touched  with  the  re- 
splendence of  the  early  mom,  shone  with 
surpassing  grandeur.  Intervening  was  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  so  famed 
in  Bible  story,  and  from  the  dark  bosom  of 
which  bubbled  the  sparkling  pool  of  Siloam ; 
while  on  the  north,  from  amidst  cliffs  and 
crags  covered  scantily  with  dwarfed  shrub- 
bery, was  Calvary — destined,  a  few  months 
afterward,  to  tremble  beneath  the  wonders 
and  the  horrors  of  the  crucifixion.  Beneath 
were  seen  the  rock-clad  streets  which  had 
been  so  often  threaded  by  the  hostile  bands 
of  Gentile  conquerors,  and  so  often  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  prostrate  Israel.  Before  that 
temple  had  Alexander  paused  to  reverence 
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th<?  High  Priest.  There  the  Syrian  chief- 
tain, surrounded  by  his  fierce  soldiery,  had 
dtrsigned  to  honor  the  Jehovah  of  his  fallen 
{ijv ;  and  there,  too,  had  Pompey  the  Great, 
fresh  from  the  gory  field,  bent  his  haughty 
spirit  before  the  hallowed  associations  belong- 
ing to  the  spot. 

Such  are  the  imperfectly-told  and  mere 
pkeWton  outlines  of  a  theme  which  might 
have  challeDged  the  minstrelsy  of  a  Homer, 
but  which  Mr,  Willis,  with  singular  apathy 
and  neghgence,  has  been  content  to  cramp 
up  within  the  space  of  some  half  dozen 
huc5»,  in  despite  of  its  crowds  of  suggestive 
a^ssociations  so  legitimately  appropriate  to  his 
subject. 

The  limits  of  a  critique  will  not  allow  us 
thus  to  loiter ;  we  must  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ"  Our  attention 
ii  first  arrested  by  these  lines : 

"  Softly  1  fi 
ThroDgfa  a  long  aisle  of  willows,  dim  and  cool, 
SuAe  the  clear  waters  with  their  muffled/eet'" 

We  do  not  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
bu<ine>s  the  preposition  in  has  where  we 
find  it,  unless  Mr.  Willis  designed,  at  the 
n^k  of  grammar,  to  lengthen  his  line  to  the 
I<n>per  measure ;  but  we  are  utterly  con- 
founded when  our  author  comes  to  speak  of 
the  "" muffled  feeV  of  "clear  watei-s."  We 
are  famiUar  with  the  expression  "  foot  of  the 
miuintain,"  or  "foot  of  the  hill,"  but  we 
liave  jumped  up  for  the  first  time  that  of 
the  ft^t  of  waters — muffled  at  that.  We 
ajv  to  suppose,  however,  that  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  Willisiana  perfimaes,  we 
ar^  in  hke  manner  to  learn  Willisiana  Ga- 
nna  of  speech,  having  already  shaken  hands 
with  the  "  fingers  of  the  dawn,"  and  stum- 
U^d  against  the  "muffled  feet"  of  water. 

A  few  lines  after  these  we  find  that  Mr. 
Willis,  with  the  unrestrained  privileges  of  a 
pf^et,  ventures  unhesitatingly  and  quite  com- 
pLiLvntly  to  settle  a  Scriptural  quarrel  which 
Las  cx>nsumed  hundreds  of  disputatious  folios, 
and  has  puzzled  learned  theologians  ever 
since  the  apostohc  era ;  for,  alluding  to  John 
th<'  Baptist,  we  meet  with  the  lines  describ- 
ing him,  as 

"  He  stood  hreast-high  amid  the  running  stream, 
Baptizing  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  power." 

It  is  by  no  means  conceded  by  Christians 
that  John  actually  went  into  the  "running 
stream ;"  and  although  Mr.  Willis's  version 


may  be  sanctioned  by  the  sectaries  of  the 
old  Baptist  denomination  and. the  neophytes 
of  the  Campbellian  school  of  divinity,  we 
yet  think  that  the  same  would  be  denounced 
as  heretical  and  unorthodox  by  the  doctors 
of  Genevii,  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  Sorbonne ; 
while  even  Rome  might  fulminate  her  Papal 
bulls  against  the  rash  assumption. 

We  take  the  following  froni  the  poem  of 
Hagar  in  the  Wilderness : 

"  It  was  an  hour  of  rest ;  bat  Ha^  found 
No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 
Hung  Qown  his  head,  aod  open'd  his  parch'd  lips 
For  water ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  nim. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky — 
For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 
Of  the  thick  pines — and  tried  to  comfort  him ; 
But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could  not  know 
Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 
She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 
Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 
It  was  too  much  for  her.    She  lifted  him 
And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert  shrub ; 
And  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away, 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not, 
TiU  he  should  die." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  pronounce 
this  extract  to  be  veiy  awkward,  very  inex- 
pressive, unideal,  and  commonplace.  Be- 
sides the  sluggish  composition,  there  is  ex- 
hibited a  most  woful  deficiency  in  creative- 
ness  of  ima^ation  and  artistic  ingenuity. 
K  we  analyze  minutely,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  numerous  minor  blemishes  may  be 
shown.  In  the  short  space  of  eighteen  lines 
the  words  he  and  she  are  made  to  occur 
eleven  times  ;  as  if  the  author's  ideas  could 
not  be  cut  loose  from  his  characters.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Hagar  rose  up  and  sat 
down  again  twice.  She  lifts  Ishmael  up 
and  lat/s  him  down  twice.  The  last  time 
she  leaves  him  to  repose  in  a  rather  intangi- 
ble and  undefinable  place,  for  Mr.  "Willis 
tells  us  she  "  laid  his  head  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  a  desert  shrubs  We  should  suppose 
that  a  desert  or  leafless  shrub  would  afford 
but  scanty  shade,  where  even  "  thick  pines  " 
had  been  found  too  "  close  and  hot." 

"  Fair  were  his  locks.    His  snowy  teeth  divided 
A  bow  of  Love,  drawn  with  a  scarlet  thread." 

These  lines  are  found  while  describing  one 
of  the  sons  of  Rizpah ;  but  the  reader  is 
wiser  than  we  claim  to  be,  if  he  can  unravel 
the  meaning.    How  "  snowy  teeth  "  can  di- 
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vide  a  "bow  of  Love"  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  divine ;  nor  can  we  tell  what  earthly 
connection  a  "  scarlet  thread"  can  have  with 
the  figure. 

The  same  poem  furnishes  another  spedmen 
of  labyrinthal  composition : 

''He  T^ho  wept  with  Mary — ansels  keeping 
Their  unthank'd  watch,  are  a  roreshadowiog 
Of  what  love  is  ia  heavea'' 

It  would  require,  we  think,  a  ball  of  our 
author's  "scarlet  thread"  to  wind  through 
this  foggy  complicity  of  words, at  all  under- 
standingly. 

We  next  get  something  of  an  ethereal 
adventure : 

"  0  ooDscious  heart ! 

Kamber  thy  lamps  of  lo7e,  and  tell  me,  now, 
ff(no  many  canst  thou  re-light  at  the  atare^ 
And  blush  not  at  their  burning  !** 

This  is  decidedly  of  the  Swedenborgian 
cast — so  refined  and  so  spiritualized  as  to 
bully  conjecture  and  frighten  fiEmcy.  We 
would  be  pleased,  moreover,  if  Mr.  Willis 
will  explain  the  aptness  of  the  allusion, 
when,  speaking  of  the  heart,  he  asks  if  it 
will  blush  ? 

We  decline,  for  the  present,  to  notice 
"  Lazarus  and  Mary,"  and  must  here  close 
with  our  excerpts  from  the  "  Sacred  Poems." 
We  trust  that  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Willis 
may  pardon  to  candor  much  that  has  seemed 
bitter  and  harsh  in  the  foregoing  review. 
We  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  task 
less  from  any  exalted  opinion  of  our  author's 
merits  as  a  poet,  than  with  a  view  to  set 
before  the  reader,  fairly  and  undisguisedly, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  that  poetry  which, 
in  certain  circles,  has  lifted  Mr.  Willis  to  that 
pedestal  of  favor  which  he  so  modestly  ac- 
knowledges in  his  preface.  It  has  been 
perceived,  doubtless,  mat  we  do  not  concede 
that  unhesitating  and  redoubtable  supremacy 
to  which  our  author  has  so  flippantly  laid 
claim.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  frankly 
declare  that  we  consider  Mr.  Willis  a  very 
ordinary  and  indifferent  writer  of  poetry, 
and  can  only  wonder  how  he  became  so 
grossly  possessed  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
conjure  with  a  true  wizard's  rod,  or  sweep 
the  harp  with  a  minstrel's  grace  and  skill. 
But  his  poetry,  such  even  as  it  is,  has  been 
too  much  the  theme  of  undisputed  laudation, 


heretofore,  to  make  it  alt<^ether  a  condescen- 
sion to  scrutinize  and  test  its  merits.  The 
admirers  of  Mr.  Willis  cannot  expect  to  so 
venalize  others  of  less  susceptible  and,  per- 
haps, less  indulgent  temperaments,  as  to 
extort  universal  concessions  in  favor  of  their 
poet's  claims  to  the  laurel  wreath.  It  has 
been,  all  along,  their  good  pleasure  and  his 
interest  to  cry  up  and  extol  Uiese  feeble  offer- 
ings to  the  shrine  of  the  Muses.  Nobody 
has  felt  any  pleasure,  or  taken  any  interest, 
in  ciying  them  down.  But  we  think  that 
this  indifference  has  been  carried  quite  fisir 
enough ;  while  leniency  may  become  culpa- 
ble in  view  of  Mr.  Willis'6  vaulting  ambi- 
tion and  excessive  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the 
extravagances  of  his  admirers ;  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  very  serious  £act  that 
American  literature,  and  not  its  counterfeit 
votaries,  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  all  this 
hapless  amiability  and  indifference.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  thus 
clogging  the  avenues  to  eminence  with 
swarms  of  rampant,  vain-glorious,  elbowing 
pretenders,  the  doors  are  effectually  closed 
against  such  as  may  really  deserve  to  enter. 
Men  of  real  talent  disdain  to  resort  to  un- 
worthy devices,  or  to  join  in  unbecoming 
scuffles.  Their  mushroom  competitors,  on 
the  contrary,  are  none  too  proud  to  stoop 
to  any  or  all  species  of  what  may  now  hQ 
termed  Bamumania,  to  attain  a  sickly  and 
an  ephemeral  notoriety,  and  to  pick  up 
those  scanty  "present  gains"  to  which  Mr. 
Willis  so  candidly  alludes  in  the  preface  to 
his  book. 

But  we  would  not  be  understpod  as  mean- 
ing to  dass  Mr.  Willis  with  that  herd  of 
despicable  and  disgusting  scribblers  who, 
despite  their  blathering  and  nauseous  excres- 
cences, have  so  subsidized  penny  presses  as 
to  crowd  out,  temporarily,  all  genuine  liter- 
ary votaries,  and  to  infect  the  country  with 
daily  emissions  of  noisome  nonsense,  alike 
baneful  to  the  encouragement  of  merit, 
and  to  the  development  of  national  Hteraiy 
resources.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  to 
say  that  whatever  contempt  we  may  enter- 
tain for  Mr.  Willis's  verses,  we  have  yet 
seen  much  from  his  pen  in  a  more  appro- 
priate and  dignified  department,  that  indi- 
cated, to  our  humble  and  imperfect  judg- 
ment, talent  of  a  veiy  high  and  enviable 
order.  But  while  entertaining  a  very  high 
opinion  of  much  of  his  prose  writii^,  we 
are  yet  constrained  to  say,  that  our  author 
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would,  to  our  judgment,  have  better  con- 
?altod  his  self-respect  by  abstaining  from  all 
idventurings  in  the  way  of  poetry. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
r«-«em5s  for  the  present ;  promising,  by-the- 
br,  that  we  design  to  resume  and  complete 
in  some  fiiture  number,  our  contemplated 


task  of  examining  his  entire  book  of  "  sacred, 
passionate,  and  humorous  "  poems ;  and  that 
although  we  have  chosen  to  select  him,  first,' 
as  the  expiatory  offering  to  the  offended 
literary  genius  of  America,  he  shall  not  be 
the  last. 

Longwoody  1850. 
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HENRY  C.   CAREY: 


THE  APOSTLE  OP  THE  AMERICABT  SCHOOL  OF  POLITIOAL  ECONOMY. 


BT  RUrUS   W.   ORISWOLD. 


Hekrt  C.  Gabey  has  been  recognized 
through  continental  Europe  as  one  of  the 
master  thinkers  of  our  generation.  It  is  time 
tor  him  to  be  known  in  his  own  country.  In 
Political  Economy  he  has  applied  the  methods 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  his  works 
exhibit  the  chief  advances  the  science  has 
made  since  Adam  Smith  published  his 
**  Wealth  of  Nations."  They  are  text-books 
in  the  colleges  even  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
while  at  the  University  in  the  street  next  to 
that  in  which  the  author  has  his  residence, 
looks  are  adopted  composed  of  ideas  from 
empirical  and  nearly  obsolete  systems :  Say 
sod  Ricardo  are  regarded  as  expositors  of 
the  last  and  ultimate  discoveries.  Let  us 
«ee  if  this  law  respecting  prophets  cannot  be 
changed ;  or  if  not  changed,  confirmed,  by  an 
exeejition  in  the  case  of  our  philosopher. 

Mr.  Carey  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in 
December,  1793.  His  father  was  the  late 
eminent  Matthew  Carey,  memories  of  whose 
nitoes  preserve  about  his  name  a  thousand 
delightiul  associalions.  Matthew  Carey  was 
a  j»otitical  economist  also.  He  wrote  much, 
and  he  wrote  effectively,  because  he  taught 
that  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Mings  and  interests  of  his  readers ;  but  he 
w  dT  the  old  school,  dead  now,  with  its 
profesBon.  He  disliked  abstract  ideas  or 
j»rincipks,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
with  their  investigation.  The  consequence 
va5,  that  he  made  no  addition  to  politico- 
•^momical  knowledge,  and  left  nothing  by 
which  he  should  be  remembered  except  the 


fact  that  he  was  a  consistent  and  ardent 
{liend  of  protection. 

Ricardo  left  his  doctrine  of  Rents  ;  Mai- 
thus  his  principle  of  Population ;  their  books 
are  little  read  now,  and  they  themselves 
would  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  but 
that  they  taught  what  had  been  taught  by 
no  others.  Of  the  hundreds  of  their  country- 
men, who  have  since  written,  scarcely  one 
has  furnished  a  new  idea ;  or  if  such  an  idea 
can  be  found  in  the  books  of  any  one,  i\  will 
not  bear  investigation.  Many  have  collected 
facts,  that  are  useful,  and  all  of  them  have 
talked  and  written  about  their  facts  and 
theories;  but  only  as  empirics.  One  man 
contended  on  one  side  and  another  on  another, 
and  there  was  no  standard  by  which  to  judge 
them.  Ricardo  and  Malthus  gave  laws 
that  would  not  fit  the  £acts,  and  the  fjM^ 
were  altered  and  suppressed  to  suit  the  laws.* 
McCulloch  taught  tnat  transportation  and 
exchange  were  more  advantageous  than  pro- 
duction,! and  Cobden  that  it  was  better  to  go 
to  colonies  in  which  rich  lands  were  to  be 
had  cheap,  than  to  stay  at  home  where  land* 
lords  charged  high  rents  for  the  poor  ones  that 
were  necessarily  cultivated:   and  therefore 


*  Thus  we  see  by  a  oorrespondence  published  in 
the  LoodoD  papers  that  Mr.  Horace  Maybew,  an* 
thor  of  the  metropolitan  **  Labor  and  the  Poor  " 
articles,  has  ceased  to  write  for  the  London  Morn^ 
ing  Ckronieie,  the  ooodnctors  of  that  journal  wish- 
ing him  to  tuppreu,  in  his  reports  od  the  condition 
of  the  working  claaies,  facl$  apposed  to  free  trade. 

f  See  Oarey's  Past^  Present  and  Future,  p.  128. 
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that  imported  food  would  be  cheaper  than 
that  which  was  grown  at  home.  The  result 
has  proved  that  he  was  wrong.  Food  is  now 
obtained  with  more  difficulty  than  before ; 
emigration  is  necessary,  and  the  late  decision 
in  ParUament  shows  that  Protection  will  be 
restored:  as  the  ministry  could  command 
only  the  mean  majority  of  21. 

A  few  years  hence  McCuUoch  will  be 
remembered  only  as  the  compiler  of  a  few 
indifferent  books  of  reference,  and  Cobden  as 
the  author  of  much  ill  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Many  of  these  men  have  ideas  that 
are  sound ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  they  undertake  to 
teach ;  and  so  they  are  continually  making 
blunders.  Of  all  the  French  writers  of  the 
first  forty  years  of  this  century,  only  one, 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  has  lived  to  the  middle 
of  it,  and  his  work  is  only  a  mass  of  error 
in  an  imposing  form. 

This  may  be  called  sweeping  criticism ; 
but  time  will  prove  that  it  is  just.  We  need 
principles,  as  the  astronomers  did,  before  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler  and  Newton  gave  them 
the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of 
the  universe.  Others  observed  facts  and 
wrote  treatises,  but  only  these  names  have 
lived.  Ilicardo  and  Malthus  furnished  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  great  natural  laws  in 
regard  to  land  and  the  sources  of  its  value ; 
the  relation  of  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist ; 
and  of  population.  Their  names  are  still 
familiar,  but  their  theories  are  shattered  by 
the  assaults  of  critics ;  they  will  be  forgot- 
ten, and  their  places  will  be  occupied  by 
those  of  the  great  author  of  whose  works 
we  propose  to  write.  Ricardo  and  Malthus 
will  be  to  Carey  as  Ptolemy  to  Copernicus. 
i  From  1803,  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years, 
since  Ricardo  published  his  doctrine  of  Rent, 
there  has  not  been  even  an  attempt,  except 
Carey's,  to  add  anything  to  political  econ- 
omy. Senior,  Whateley,  and  a  thousand 
others,  have  been  disputing  about  words, 
while  as  many  othera  have  been  attacking 
Malthas  and  Ricardo;  but  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  discover  laws,  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  were  assailed.  Of  the  suj)- 
porters  of  these  writers,  every  one  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  their  laws  did  not 
cover  the  facts,  and  to  interpolate  accommo- 
dating passages.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  re- 
cent work,  has  done  this  even  more  largely 
than  his  predecessors,  and  so  furnished  addi- 
tional proof  that  their  laws  were  iiot  laws,  but 


mere  anarchy.  Ricardo  had  to  leave  a  place  of 
escape  for  difficult  facts,*  and  his  successors 
have  since  found  themselves  obliged  to  open 
so  many  new  ones,  that  his  laws  are  now 
like  sieves. 

The  period  was  propitious  for  a  discoverer. 
The  opinion  of  D'Alembert  that  the  stej>s  of 
Cinlization  were  to  be  taken  in  the  middle 
of  each  century,  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
new  illustration. 

Mr.  Carey's  father  was  a  practical  man  ; 
all  his  children  were  trained  to  affairs ;  thus 
they  became  observers.  The  students  of 
books  are  rarely  creators  in  science.  Truth 
is  most  likely  to  be  evolved  in  the  school  of 
experience.  From  the  age  of  seven  years 
until  he  was  twenty-one,  Mr.  Carey  was  in 
his  father's  book-store.  From  1821  to  1838, 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  important  publish- 
ing house  of  Carey,  Lea  <fe  Carey,  and  Carey 
<&  Lea;  but  in  this  period  he  passed  one 
season  abroad,  we  believe  immediately  after 
his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Leslie,  the 
painter.  The  determination  of  his  mind 
was  already  fixed,  when  his  retirement  from 
business  enabled  him  to  devote  his  £ficulties 
entirely  to  the  scjence  with  which  his  name 
will  for  ever  be  associated. 

Mr.  Carey's  first  book — An  Essay  on  the 
Rate  of  W'ag99 — was  published  in  1836, 
and  was  soon  after  expanded  into  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy^  which  appeared 
in  three  octavo  volumes  in  1837 — 1840. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
this  performance  we  will  more  particularly 
show  what  was,  at  the  date  of  its  publication, 
the  condition  of  the  science  it  was  designed  to 
illustrate.  Mr.  Malthus  had  taught  that 
population  tended  to  increase  faster  than 
food,  and  that  so  irresistible  was  this  ten- 
dency, that  all  human  efforts  to  restrain  the 
number  of  men  within  the  hmits  pf  subsist- 
ence were  vain.  It  was  a  great  "  law  of 
nature,"  and  it  was  of  little  consequence, 
therefore,  how  fast  food  might  be  increased, 
since  the  only  eftect  must  be  to  stimulate 
population,  which,  in  the  end,  was  sure  to 
outrun  the  means  of  living.  The  impres- 
sion which  this  work  produced  has  Ix^en 
briefly  noticed  in  what  we  have  written  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett's 
reply  to  it,  printed  in  London  and  Boston 
in  1822.    The  doctrine  was  a  convenient 


*  The  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future,  pp. 
70,  71. 
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one,  for  it  relieved  the  directors  of  affairs 
6oni  the  charge  of  causing,  or  suffering, 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  hj  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Rieardo  attempted  to 
explain  by  what  means  the  supply  of  food 
was  limited.  lie  taught  that  men  always 
commenced  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the 
most  fertile  soils,  capable  of  yielding,  say, 
one  hundred  quarters  for  a  given  quantity 
of  labor ;  but  that  as  population  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  poorer  soils, 
yielding  but  ninety  quarters,  and  that  then 
the  owner  of  the  first  could  command  as 
rent  ten  quarters.  With  a  further  increase, 
lands  of  a  third  quality,  yielding  but  eighty 
quarters,  were  brought  into  use,  and  then  the 
first  and  second  would  command  as  rent  the 
whole  difference,  say,  twenty  quarters  for 
the  first,  and  ten  quarters  for  the  second. 
The  payment  of  rent  is  thus  regarded,  in  this 
school,  as  an  evidence  of  constantly  dimin- 
idling  reward  of  labor,  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  population,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  area  of 
cultivation.  With  each  step  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  owner  of  the  knd  takes  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  constamly  decreasing  pro- 
du<^  leaving  a  smaller  one  to  be  divided 
among  those  who  apply  either  labor  or  cap- 
ital to  cultivation,  thus  producing  a  constant 
increase  in  tlie  inequalitt/  of  human  condi- 
tioiL  The  interests  of  the  landlord  are  in 
this  manner  shown  to  be  for  ever  opposed  to 
those  of  all  the  other  portions  of  society. 
Rent  is  supposed  to  be  paid  because  land 
has  been  occupied  in  virtue  of  an  exercise 
of  power,  and  not  because  the  owners  have 
done  anvthin<;  to  entitle  them  to  it.  Here 
we  see  the  germ  of  that  discord  which  ev- 
erywhere in  Europe  exists  between  the  pay- 
ers and  receivers  of  rent.  The  annual  fund 
from  which  savings  can  be  made  is  held  to 
be  continually  diminishing,  the  poor  becom- 
ing poorer  as  the  rich  grow  richer.  The  ten- 
dency to  increase  is  more  powerful  in  popu- 
lation than  in  capital,  and  the  natural  result 
must  be  that  *^  wages  will  be  reduced  so 
low  that  a  portion  of  the  population  will 
regularly  die  of  want"* 

The  effect  of  the  promulgation  of  these 
principles,  upon  the  science  of  which  they 


*  Mr.  Mil),  quoted  by  Mr.  Carey. 
TOU  VIL      KO.  I.      KEW  BSBISS. 


were  asserted  to  be  the  basis,  was  curious. 
It  was  dear  that  increase  of  population  led 
to  famine.    It  was  equally  clear  that  in- 
crease of  wealth  tended  to  the  extension  of 
cultivation  over  inferior  soils,  with  constant- 
ly decreasing  returns  to  labor.    Neverthe- 
less, the  political  economist  was  everywhere 
surrounded    by    facts    showing    that  the 
condition  of  man  improved  as  numbers  in- 
creased and  as  cultivation  was .  extended. 
With  lessened  rewards  of  toil  there  should 
be  deterioration  of  moral  condition,   and 
abridged  facilities  for  intellectual  cultivation, 
but  it  was  incontestible  that  men  were  more 
moral  and  better  instructed  than  in  any  pre- 
vious centuries.    The  increasing  dispropor- 
tion between  the  share  of  the  landlord  and 
that  of  the  laborer  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  inequality  of.  condition,  and  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  two  were  nearer 
together  than   they  were  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  or  of  Henry  VIII.     The  fact  and 
the  theory  were  always  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  hence  resulted  a  determination 
to  limit  the  science  to  the  consideration  of 
wealth  alone,  excluding  all  reference  to  so- 
cial condition.      Mr.   McCuUoch  therefore 
defined  Political  Economy  as  the  Science  of 
Values,  and  Archbishop  Whately  desired 
to  change  the  name  to  Catallactics,  or  the 
Science  of  Exchanges.     The  whole  duty  of 
the  teacher  of  this  new  science  was  held  to 
be  that  of  explaining  how  wealth  might  bo 
increased,  allowing  ^^  neither  sympathy  with 
indigence  nor  disgust  at  profusion  or  at  av- 
arice ;  neither  reverence  for  existing  institu- 
tions, nor  detestation  of  existing  abuses ; 
neither  love  of  popularity,  nor  of  paradox, 
nor  of  system,  to  deter  him  from  stating 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  facts,  or  from 
drawing  from  those  facts  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusions.''* 

Such  was  the  Political  Economy  then,  and 
such  is  that  which  is  now,  taught  in  tho 
schools  of  England.  The  consequences  are 
seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  being  expelled  from  the  little  holdings 
to  which  they  have  been  reducf  d  by  a  sys- 
tem of  unbounded  public  expenditure,  and 
the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  are  spoken  of  in  all  their  jour- 


*  Mr.  Senior,  quoted  by  Mr.  Carey. 
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nals.  Oliarity  is  denounced  as  tending  to 
promote  the  growth-  of  population.  Mar- 
riage among  the  poor  is  regarded  as  a 
crime,  and  farmers  are  regarded  as  partici- 
pant in  crime  for  giving  employment  to 
men  with  families  in  preference  to  single 
men.  But  the  system  itself  was  an  enor- 
mous wrong  against  nature.  Mr.  Carey 
entered  the  Hsts  against  it,  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  confidence  inspired  by  a  conviction 
that  he  contended  for  humanity. 

His  book  commences  with  a  single  ele- 
mentary proposition,  that  man  desires  to 
maintain  and  improve  his  condition,  wheth- 
er physical,  moral,  intellectual,  or  political : 
and  the  object  of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  the- 
ories of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  universal  &ct,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  natural 
laws.    On  the  contrary,  he  shows  that  food 
has  always  grown  faster  than  population, 
and  that  the  power  to  obtain  subsistence 
has  always  increased  most  rapidly  in  those  I 
countries,  and  at  those  times,  in  which  pop- 
ulation has  most  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
which  cultivation  has  most  rapidly  extended 
over  those  soils  denominated  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
inferior.    The  error  of  all  these  writers  is 
shown  to  be  in  taking  quantities  instead  of 
'proportions^  and  it  is  the  law  of  proportions 
that  constitutes  the  novel  feature  of  this  work. 
Ricardo  and  Malthus  assert  that  land,  labor, 
and  capital  are  the  agents  of  production, 
and  are  subject  to  different  laws,  all  tending 
to  produce  contrariety  of  interests,  and  that 
the  reason  why  such  is  the  case  is  that  land 
owes  its  value-— or  power  to  command  rent 
for  its  use — to  monopoly^  while  capital  is 
the  accumulated  product  of  labor.     Mr. 
Carey,  on  the  contrary,  shows  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  facts,  that  land  owes  its  value  to 
labor  alone,  and  that  its  selling  price  is  in- 
variably less  than  would  purchase  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required  to  induce  its  present 
condition  were  it  restored  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture.    It  is  therefore,  like  steam  engines, 
mills,  or  ships,  to  be  considered  as  capital, 
the  interest  upon  which  is  called  rent,  and 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  capital  in  any 
other  form.    With  the  growth  of  wealth 
and    population,    the    landlord    is  shown 
to    be    receiving   a    constantly  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  product  of  labor  applied 
to   cultivation,  but  a  constantly  increasing 
quantity^  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in 


the  amoimt  of  the  return  as  cultivation  is 
improved  and  extended.*    So  it  is  with  the 


*  The  foUowinff  table  of  the  distributioo  at  va- 
rious periods  in  ue  progress  of  population  and 
wealth,  will  enable  the  r^tder  more  readily  to  ap- 
prehend this : 


CmpUmHau. 


QyamtUyio 


FInl....  100,000 X 50/)00 50,000 

Second..  300,000 S 190,000,....  180,000 

Third.... 000,000 K 200,000 400,000 

Fiah... 1,000,000 K 250,000 750/100 

Bj  the  following  passages,  whidi  we  take  from 
M.  Bastiafs  new  work,  Harmoniet  Eeonomique^  it 
will  be  seen  that  be  adopts  these  views  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  political  ecoiXNny :  **  A  megare  que  lea 
capitaux  8  accraisaent,  la  part  abeolue  des  capita- 
liites  dans  letproduits  tataux  auffmerUe  et  leur  part 
relative  dinUwue,  Au  eontrairej  le$  tra»aiiUurs 
voient  augmenter  leur  part  daH9  Its  deux  tetuj' 

(P.  280.) "  Ainsi  le  partage  se  fera  de  la 

mani^re  suivante : — 

FroduU  teui.  Fan  du  ctpkmL  Fmrt  *«  trratf. 
Premiere  periode,    1000              500  600 

Deaxidmeperiode,  2000  800  1200     ' 

TroiBieme  periode,  8000  1050  1950 

Quakrl«meperiodo,4000  1200  2800 

"•  Telle  est  la  grande,  admirable,  consolante,  tm^- 
cessaire,  et  inflexible  loi  du  capitaL"    (P.  281.) 

"  Ainsi  la  grande  loi  du  capital  et  du  travail,  en 
ce  qui  oonceme  le  partage  du  produit  de  la  col- 
laboration, est  determin^e.  Ghacun  d'eux  a  mie 
part  absolue  de  plus  en  plus  ^prand,  mais  la  part 
proportionnclle  du  capital  dimmue  sans  cesse  com- 
perativement  k  cells  du  travail"    (P.  284.) 

CauH  of  value  inland — "  Oette  valeur,  oomme 
tous  les  auties,  est  de  creation  humaine  et  soctal.** 
(P.  862.)  After  reciting  the  various  modes  of  ap- 
phing  labor  to  the  improvement  of  land,  he  says  : 
**  La  valeur  c'est  incorpor^e,  confondue  dans  le  sol, 
et  c*est  pourquoi  on  pourra  tr^s  bien  dire  par  m6- 
tonvmie :  le  tol  vaut.     (P.  863.) 

JLand  not  changeable  for  at  much  money  ae  it  has 
coaL — "  J'ose  affirmer  qu*il  n'est  pas  un  champ  en 
France  qui  vaille  ce  qu'il  a  cout^,  qui  puisse  b'6- 
changer  contre,  autant  de  travail  qu'il  en  a  ezig6 
pour  ^tre  mis  si  T^tat  de  productivity  oil  il  ae 
trouve."    (P.  898.) 

Cause  of  this. — "Vous  avez  emplov^  mille 
joum^  &  mettre  voire  domaine  dans  l^tat  ad  il 
est;  je  ne  vous  en  restituerai  que  huit  cents,  et  ma 
raison  est  qu'avec  huit  cents  joum^es  je  puis  faire 
aujourd'hui  but  la  terre  &  cote  ce  qu'avec  milla 
vous  avez  fait  autrefois  sur  la  voire.  VeuiUes 
considerer  que  depuis  quinze  ans  Tart  de  deas^chiery 
de  d^tricher,  de  batir,  de  creuser  des  puits,  de  dis- 
poser les  Stables,  d^executer  les  transports  a  fait  des 
progr^s.  Chaque  resuliat  donn^  ezige  moins  do 
travail,  et  je  ne  veuz  me  soumettre  4  vons  donner 
dix  de  ce  que  je  puis  avoir  pour  huit>  d'aotaot  que 
le  prix  du  d14  a  diminue  dims  la  proportion  de  ce 
irogr^s,  qui  ne  profite  ni  k  vous  ni  k  moi,  Doaia  k 
'humanity  toute  enti^re."    (P.  868.) 

The  reader  who  may  desire  UlJ^  *^'  perfect 
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eapitalist  The  rate  of  interest  (alls  as  cul- 
tivatkn  is  improved  and  oapital  is  accumn- 
Uted  with  greater  fadlitj,  and  the  capi- 
talist receives  a  smaller  proportion;  but 
llie  qucaUity  of  commodities  obtainable  in 
return  lor  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of 
capital  increases,  and  with  every  change  in 
that  direction  there  is  shown  to  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  equality  and  to  im- 
prav^nent  of  condition,  physical,  moral, 
intelleotiial,  and  political 

According  to  Uie  system  of  Mr.  Ricardo, 
the  interests  of  the  land  o?mer  and  laborer, 
the  ci^Htalist  and  the  employer  of  capital, 
are  always  opposed  to  each  o&er.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, on  the  contrary,  proves,  and  we  think 
most  ooBclusively,  that  '^  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  and  of  the  employer  of  capital  aro 
thus  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  as 
eadi  derives  advantage  from  every  measuro 
that  tends  to  facilitate  the  growtii  of  capi- 
tal and  to  render  labor  productive;  while 
ev<9y  measure  that  tends  to  produce  the 
oppodte  efiect  is  injurious  to  both.*^* 

The  entire  novelty  of  these  views  rendered 
it  neoeasaiy  that  they  should  be  supported  by 
a  great  body  of  facts,  and  Mr.  Carey  there- 
fore famished  an  examination  of  the  caus^ 
which  have  in  various  countries,  particularly 
India,  France,  Great  Britain,  aud  the  United 
States^  retarded  the  growth  of  wealth — * 
demoostrating  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
the  great  public  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  prosecution 
of  wars,  the  natural  results  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  few  govern  the  many, 
taxii^  them  at  their  will;   and  that  the 


oorreepoDdcnce  of  these  yiewa  with  those  pub- 
liehed  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  fiu-  back  as  1837,  may  do 
•0  by  a  glance  at  Chapters  XL,  IIL,  lY^  and  V IL 
of  his  fiiit  volmne,  where  he  gives  a  great  number 
of  &cts  in  sapport  of  ideas  then  so  new,  and  of 
coane  ao  bereticaL 

A  remarkalde  fiict,  to  whidi  we  now  desire  to 
can  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is,  that  M. 
Eiatiat  baa  thus  adopted  the  views  of  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, withoot,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see, 
altentioo  or  additioo.  EGs  name  never  occurs  in 
the  work,  except  as  authority  fur  one  of  his  quo- 
tatioos^  vhich  ML  Bastiat  has  copied,  whQe  the 
names  of  Ricaido,  Malthus,  Senior,  Scrope,  Con- 
adennt,  and  a  host  of  others  are  foimd  in  almost 
every  diapttf.  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Carey  to  see  his  views  obtain  so  entirely  the 
approbatioo  of  a  nuin  of  the  reputation  of  M. 
Biutiat,  that  he  ahould  be  willing  to  give  them  to 
tike  world  as  his  own. 

•  Vol.  L,  p.  88D. 


remedy  was  to  be  found  in  that  improvement 
of  political  condition  which  should  enable 
men  to  govern  and  to  tax  themselves,  doing 
which  they  would  be  disposed  to  remain  at 
peace. 

That  man  may  be  enabled  to  improve  his^ 
physical  condition,  combination  of  effort  is 
shown  to  be  necessary,  and  that  tends  to  in- 
crease with  increase  in  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. Therewith  comes  increased  security 
of  person  and  property,  and  increased  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  tending  to 
promote  the  further  increase  of  wealth,  and 
to  enable  men  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  mind.  Improved  mental  con- 
dition enables  men  to  apply  their  labors 
more  productively,  and  thus  obtain  better 
subsistence  from  a  diminished  surface,  facil- 
itates combination  of  action,  and  increases 
the  growth  of  wealth.  With  its  growth 
the  proportion  of  the  laborer  increases,  and 
that  of  the  landlord  or  other  capitalist  de- 
creases, and  the  power  of  the  former  to 
govern  himself,  and  to  tax  himselfi  grows 
steadily  with  the  grov^  of  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation; and  thus  we  have  phpical,  moral, 
intellectual  and  political  improvement,  each 
aiding  and  aided  bv  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary 
that  the  field  occupied  is  a  most  extensive 
one,  more  so  than  that  of  any  similar  work 
that  has  been  written.  The  views  are  pre- 
sented with  great  distinctness  and  force,  and 
illustrated  throughout  by  numerous  facts 
drawn  not  only  from  the  four  countries  prin- 
cipally referred  to,  but  from  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  merits 
of  the  work  that  each  part  of  it,  while  com- 
plete in  itself,  has  that  relation  to  the  other 
which  belongs  to  the  divisions  of  a  whole, 
in  which  all  thing#^are  so  interblended  and 
harmonious  as  to  produce  a  cumulative  and 
finally  perfect  effect;  while  in  the  various 
systems  presented  to  us  by  Europe,  every 
part  is  in  conflict  with  every  other. 

In  denying  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of,  the 
occupation  of  the  Earthy  Mr.  Carey  did  not 
undertake  to  present  any  by  himself,  but 
this  he  has  done  in  his  more  recent  perform- 
ance, The  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Fu- 
ture, published  in  Philadelphia  in  1848.  In 
this  original  and  masterly  composition  he 
has  shown  that  the  law  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  annoimced  by  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo and  since  adopted  in  the  English  school, 
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nal,  and  the  influx  of  population  from  abroad, 
always  an  evidence  of  die  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  labor.  In  this  work  it  is  shown 
conclusively,  that  shipping  grows  with  pro- 
tection, because  protection  tends  to  promote 
immigration,  or  the  import  of  men,  Uie  most 
yaluable  of  commodities,  and  thus  to  di- 
minish the  cost  of  sending  to  market  the 
less  valuable  ones,  grain,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
The  question  is  examined  in  every  point  of 
view^ — ^material,  moral,  intellectual,  and  po- 
litical ;  and  the  result  arrived  at  is,  ^  that  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the 
people,  the  farmer,  planter,  manufacturer,  and 
merchant,  the  great  and  little  trader  and  the 
ship-owner,  the  slave  and  his  master,  the 
land-owners  and  laborers  of  the  Union  and 
the  world,  the  free-trader  and  the  advocate 
of  protection,  there  is  perfect  harmony  of 
interests,  and  that  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  peace  and  universal  free 
trade,  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monopoly  of  machinery,  and  the  location  of 
the  loom  and  the  anvil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plough  and  the  harrow." 

In  addition  to  the  works  I  have  named, 
.Mr.  Carey  has  published  two  others,  on  the 
Currency — ^the  larger  of  which  is  entitled 
;  Credit  System  in  France,  Mngland,  and  the 
United  States,  Their  object  is  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  veiy  simple  law  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  currency  question,  and 
that  by  its  aid,  the  revulsions  so  frequently 
experienced  may  be  perfectly  accounted  for. 
That  law  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in 
money,  whether  by  individuals  or  associa- 


tions, leaving  the  latter  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  their  customers,  and  to  assume 
limited  or  unlimited  liability,  as  they  them- 
selves may  think  most  expe^ent  In  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  operations  of  several  of 
the  principal  nations,  and  of  all  the  States 
of  this  Union,  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency 
to  steadiness  in  the  quantity,  and  uniformity 
in  the  quality,  of  currency,  is  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  freedom,  while  with  every  increase 
in  the  number  or  extent  of  restrictions^ 
steadiness  diminishes,  and  insecurity  increas- 
es. The  views  contained  in  this  work  axe 
now  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  in  France.  They  constitute  the  basia 
of  a  recent  and  excellent  work*  by  M.  Coque- 
lin,  who  quotes  largely  from  Uiat  of  Mr. 
Carey,  declaring  that  our  countryman  has^ 
^^  in  the  investigation  of  causes  and  efifects^ 
succeeded  better  than  the  English  inquir- 
ers," and  had,  as  early  as  1838,  '^clearly- 
shown  the  primary  causes  of  the  perturba- 
tions recurring  almost  periodically  in  com* 
merce  and  currency."! 


The  portrait  of  Mr.  Carey,  accompanying 
this  article,  is  from  a  crayon  sketch  by  Mr. 
CoUyer,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the 
best  hkenesses  we  have  presented  in  thift 
Magazine.  It  is  excellently  copied  by  Mr« 
Buet. 


*Du  CredU  et  des  Banquet,  Paris,  1848. 
f  Uo  des  plus  beaux  ouvrages  aasur^ment  qu'oa 
ait  publies  sor  le  credit<~t/aunia/  det  Ewjmt- 
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Oua  Stkam  Navt.— The  following  im- 
poftaat  communication  was  handed  to  us 
by  a  gentleman  whose  long  experience  as 
a  commaoder  in  the  naval  service  of  Great 
Brtuin  and  of  the  East  India  Company, 
entitles  his  views  to  the  highest  respect. 
The  <^inions  he  expresses  we  are  obliged, 
not  only  for  consistency,  but  from  a  set- 
tled conviction  of  their  truth,  to  sustain 
in  full.  For  the  same  reason  Uiat  we  gave 
our  support  to  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  of  a 
Pacific  Bailroad,  we  give  it  to  the  plan  of 
our  correspondent.  In  a  succeeding  number 
we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  com- 
nanication  from  the  same  experienced 
•oarce,  on  the  naval  resources  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  stetun-ships.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  suppose  that  the  steam- 
vessels  built  at  private  yards  in  New- York 
can  be  immediately  converted  into  vessels 
of  war,  Kke  the  steam-ships  of  the  Cunard 
line.  We  are  prepared  to  show  that  this 
is  a  grave  delusion,  which  may  lead  upon  oc- 
casion to  fatal  consequences. 

To  ike  SdUtfT  of  the  American  Whig  Review : 

Sn :— In  perusing  the  Riiport  from  the  Bureau 
^  Construction,  Equipment,  &c^  contained  in  the 
Nem-York  Herald  of  tlie  21st  instant,  I  was  much 
ftnprised  to  find  that  the  knowledge  so  dearly 
boQght  by  experience  here  and  elsewhere  has  had 
DO  effect  upon  the  authorities  in  this  department 
It  is  a  weU-determined  fact^  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  all  Government  work  is  worse 
dcae,  and  more  expensive,  than  that  which  is  open 
to  the  competition  of  the  whole  country. 

The  specimens  of  naval  architecture  turned 
out  of  the  Government  yards  will  not  compare 
with  some  tamed  out  of  private  yards,  either  for 
speed  or  economy.  The  late  attempts  of  Govero- 
ment  men  in  England,  where  they  have  had  every 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  remove  the  ''pres- 
tige'* agamst  them,  has  proved  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system.  Some  of  the  most  abortive  attempts 
hiTe  been  made  at  a  vast  cost  of  treasure,  produ- 
cing the  most  oseleas  craft  that  can  be  found  afloat, 
vide  lome  of  the  most  efficient  and  beautiful 
venels  for  war  purposes  that  have  ever  been 
himched  were  constructed  in  private  yards. 

There  is  no  inducement  from  increased  emolu- 
ouBts  or  buaineas,  arising  from  superior  attainments 
in  wock  or  model ;  no  rivalry  or  cause  for  emulatioa 
*Tbe  models  already  made  have  satified  the  Gov- 
;  iriiy  then  should  we  alter  them  ?"  There  is 


no  inducement  for  the  Govenmient  officer  to  go  out 
of  the  beaten  track  as  long  as  his  pay  is  continued 
to  him  monthly.  He  goes  jogging  on  in  the  old 
style;  but  place  the  same  man  m  the  position, 
either  to  improve  his  work  and  system  or  lose  his 
occupation,  and  you  will  find  the  old  adage  veri- 
fied— "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.**  He 
will  turn  his  attention  forthwith  to  the  most  likely 
course  to  keep  his  time  and  capital  continually  on  the 
stretch,  so  as  to  produce  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  return.  This^  he  is  obliged  to  study,  as  there 
are  others  who  wiU  outstrip  him  in  the  race  if  he 
does  not  exert  hb  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  greatest  proficiency  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

The  Report  above  alluded  to  recommends, 
''that  the  public  yards  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines  for  naval  purposea**  Let  us  consider  this 
recommendation.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense 
will  be  enormous.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the 
Washington  yard,  but  it  must  have  been  very  great» 
as  all  enterprises  managed  directly  by  the  agents 
of  Government  have  ever  been,  and  will  be,  until 
the  end  of  time.  An  ouUay  like  it,  being  added 
to  each  naval  yard,  will  greatly  increase  the  bur- 
den on  the  treasury,  and  to  what  end  f  We  have 
in  commission  "  seven  steam-ships ;  repairing  and 
equipping,  five ;  on  the  stocks  and  constructing, 
one.''^  (#«(vForA;J3«ra/d,  27th  Dec,  1860.)  For 
this  existing  force  the  Washington  yard  must  be 
sufficient  The  number  of  vessels  is  at  present 
small,  but  the  necessary  increase  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  national  strength  will  soon  be  such  as 
to  put  it  in  a  position  to  vie  with  all  other  powers. 
Since  the  actual  necessity  of  looking  to  this  branch 
of  the  service  has  been  impressed  on  the  (Govern- 
ment, rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction;  and  ere  long  the  steam  navy  of  the 
United  States  must  become  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  immense  coast  line,  and  to  punish  ag- 
gression abroad,  should  necessity  arise  for  such  a 
course.  Our  private  foundries  are  sufficient  for  the 
manufiicture  of  machines  for  almost  any  number  of 
steam-ships  that  may  be  required,  without  estab- 
lishing an  expensive  Government  monopoly.  If 
they  are  not»  tnoy  will  easily  and  rapidlv  increase 
when  the  necessity  for  them  arises,  lor  depend  on 
it,  our  enterprising  citizens  will  not  allow  any 
such  opportunibr  to  escape  their  vigilance,  and 
we  have  seen  miring  the  present  year  a  most  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  production  of  steam^ 
engines  from  our  foundries — an  increase,  indeed^ 
scarcely  credible.  At  the  present  time  there  is  ta 
be  seen  on  the  banks,  and  at  the  wharves  of  the  Easi 
River,  a  sight  such  .as  no  other  port  in  the  world 
can  dfer,  and  which  gives  an  astounding  idea  of 
the  enterprise  and  power  of  the  Unit^  Statea*^ 
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Too  may  there  see  together  thirteen  ocean 
BtearoeiSy  (all  new,)  of  large  size,  advancing  rap- 
idly to  completioa    These  are — 

Tons. 
The  Hamboldt,  Havre  packet^  about  -  2700 
North  America,  for  Chagres,    -    •    -    1800 

Winfield  Scott, 1400 

Brother  Jonathan,  for  Pacific,   -    -    -     1400 

Mexico,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 1200 

Alabama,  Savannah  line,      ....    1200 

Independence, 800 

Gk>lden  Gate,  Pacific  Co. 

Golden  Age,  Pacific  Ca 

La  Fayette,  Havre  line. 

Pioneer,  Havre  line. 

Large  Propeller,  for  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool 

A  Steamer,  for  GharleBton  line. 

Besides  these,  there  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  gone  to  sea— 

The  Atlantic,  The  Franklin, 

Pacific,  Florida, 

Baltic,  Columbia, 

Arctic,  Prometheus, 

New  World,  Sea  Bird, 

New- York,  Padfic, 
The  Louisiana.* 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  present  excess 
of  demand  for  steam  communication  can^t  last 
long;  like  all  other  rages,  it  will  have  its  day,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  stagnation  in  that  particular 
branch  of  manufacture.  What  then  will  becQpie 
of  our  machinists  ?  When  the  fever  alntes  there 
will  be  a  state  of  inanition  ;  and  then  would 
be  the  time  for  the  application  of  the  remedy,  in 
employing  the  machme  shops  for  the  work  of  the 
Feaeral  Government,  and  for  the  good  of  the  large 
masses  of  citizens  who  will  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  of  work  just  at  the  time  they  have  attained 
the  greatest  experience  and  skill.  Such  a  body 
of  men  as  now  exists,  (gathered  from  among  the 
skilful  of  all  nation?,)  being  once  scattered  and 
otherwise  occupied,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  i6 
collect  again;  and  even  should  it  be  possible,  they 
will  have  lost  that  efficiency  which  arises  from 
constant  practice,  and  which  that  alone  can  give. 

It  is  true,  a  portion  of  them  would  find  work  in 
the  Government  yards ;  but  why  should  the  State 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  the  yards,  when  the 
private  ones  are  all  ready  for  the  work  required  ? 

The  yard  at  Washington  being  already  in  ex- 
istence, if  it  is  efficient  as  it  should  be,  it  must  be 
equal  to  the  present  wants  of  the  Government 
The  repairs  of  existing  steam^vessels  would  be 
the  principal  work  allotted  to  it,  and  it  will  soon 
find  quite  sufficient  occupation  for  a  small  estab- 
lishment in  that  line. 

One  principal  reason  why  private  enterprise  is 
snore  desirable  than  a  Government  establishment, 
is  the  constant  call  upon  it  for  various  styles  and 
•descriptions  of  machines  for  numerous  purposes, 
in  the  constructfon  of  which  many  great  improve- 
ments are  suggested,  perfected,  and  made  avail- 

*  As  I  give  thes«  lints  firom  memory  only,  thcro  may 
ho  two  or  three  lel'(  oat.  Theee  are  iudspeudeat  of  any  on 
(be  MorUi  Uivef . 


able  for  marine  piirposes ;  the  developfnent  of 
which  would  be  exceedingly  improbable  while 
pursuing  the  one  object  of  marine  engine:*  only. 

The  reason  alleged  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  is,  the  great  delay  that  has  arisen  in 
the  manufacture  of  ei^nes  in  the  several  foun- 
driea  To  whom  is  the  blame  of  this  delay  to  be 
attadied  t  To  the  parties  who  entertain  Uie  con- 
tract, for  if  they  do  their  duty  strictly  and 
impartially,  there  can  be  no  delay  without  its 
appropriate  penalty ;  and  if  the  penalty  be  duly 
enforced,  there  mil  be  no  delay.  If  the  penalty 
be  merely  a  matter  of  form,  why  put  it  fn  at  all  t 
If  it  is  not  to  be  enforced  leave  it  out  altogether, 
and  leave  the  parties  to  take  their  own  time  to 
complete  their  work;  it  will  be  no  worse  than 


now. 


I  trust  that  having  shown  that  the  machioe 
shops  of  New-Tork  alone  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supplying  steam-engines,  independently 
of  foundries  and  manufactories  in  other  States,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many,  it  will  lead  to  a 
full  and  perfect  examination  of  the  policy  and 
necessity  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  making  a 
great  Government  monopoly  at  so  great  an  ouUay 
as  it  will  require  of  the  public  funds. 

Let  our  machinists  in  private  foundries  benefit 
legitimately  by  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  let  the  Gk>vemment  reap  the 
advantage  and  benefit  accruing  from  the  united 
skill  and  experience  of  our  land  and  marine  engine 
mechanics.  F.  P.  Wu& 

New- York,  Dec  28/^  1860. 


"The  PiLGani FATHEEs.''-'Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  American  history  an  event  more  memorable,  or 
one  more  calculated  to  revive  a  national  spirit 
among  Americans,  should  that  spirit  occasionally 
fade,  than  the  landing  of  the  crew  of  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth.  The  history  of  that  event 
and  its  consequences  has  been  served  up  in  too 
many  styles,  at  too  many  public  dinners,  to  render 
fragments  of  it  wanned  up  here  at  all  delectable 
to  the  palate  of  our  readers.  But  nevertheless  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Pilgrim  landing  is  about  the  last  occasion  whidi 
should  be  used  by  men  of  intellect  or  ciUaenship^ 
or  which  could  be  used  by  men  of  decency  or 
taste,  for  the  exhibition  of  national  flunkeyism,  or 
the  glorification  of  the  power  that  with  fire  and 
sword  drove  the  Pilgrims  from  their  homes.* 
Nevertheless,  at  a  recent  dinner  given  in  this  city 
by  the  New- England  Society,  some  scenes  occurred 
of  so  remarkable  a  character,  we  feel  compelled  to 
notice  them  briefly. 

Moses  EL  Grinnell  occupied  the  chair.  **  On  his 
right,"  we  are  told,  appropriately  sat  Mr.  Webster, 
who  came  on  from  Washington  to  be  present  at 


*WaB  any  festival  instituted  by  the  Prophets  for  the 
glorification  of  the  Pharaoh?  Or  were  those  who  hank- 
ered after  the  flesh-pots  (the  fk^ee-traden  of  those  days) 
permitted  to  give  three  times  three  at  the  Paaeover  for  the 
reigning  Pharaoh  ?  If  we  celebrate  our  fathers,  should  we 
not  celebrate  the  spirit  ?  A  prayer  for  England,  begging 
that  the  hearts  of  kings  might  be  set  right,  and  that  («od 
would  avenge  bis  starving  people,  would  have  been  nfiprQ- 
priate. 
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tysdhmer;  «id,  ringnlar  enougli  to  relate,  there 
came  oa  too  an  honorable  indtvidaal  whose  whole 
<£ploniatic  dexterity  seems  to  be  employed  in 
nemg  on  the  heels  of  Bfr.  Webster,  and  crash- 
ng  tumself  into  eyery  society  where  tiiat  gentleman 
appeaia*  Into  toe  same  conyeyance  which 
fcrooght  Mr.  Webster  from  the  capital,  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bolwer  had  got  himself  conyeyed,  and  he 
sqnatted  himself  down  at  the  Pilgrim  dinner!! 
opposHe  the  former.  There  were  also  present,  too, 
MI.  G.  P.  R  James,  (owner  of  two  imaginary 
honemen,  and  author  of  "  a  story  without  a  name," 
AcJ)  fhnked  by  others  not  celebrated  for  Ameri- 


We  pass  oyer  the  early  toasts.  The  first 
speaker  was  a  reyerend  person,  who  indulged 
largely  in  praises  of  the  Bible  and  other  matters 
of  a  less  sacred  character,  from  which  we  extract 
a  little.  Haying  produced  an  old  Bible,  and 
faaoded  it  about  in  the  order  of  brandy,  wine. 
Word  of  God,  and  cigars,  he  gaye  its  history  in 
fliis  fitthion: — 

'Let  US,  then,  hold  to  our  ideal,  and  hold  it  up 
to  the  sight  of  all  men— (here  he  held  up  the  old 
Bibie)— «nd  demand  that  eyerything  shall  be 
squared  by  the  law  of  God  This  Bible  belongs 
to  Ifr.  J.  Coles  of  this  city,  who  preseryed  it  safe 
during  his  stay  in  Georgia,  and  brought  it  back  to 
NewTork."  ^^ 

Showing  that  "Mr.  J.  Coles"  is  like  the  King 
of  France,  celebrated  in  an  eyerlasting  doggrel  for 
maithii^  up  a  dediyity  with  a  large  army,  and 
perfcrmin?  the  memorable  feat  of  marching  down 
again,  with  the  same  all  safe  and  right  side  up. 

The  peculiar  duties  of  the  clerical  order,  and  of 
eooRe  of  himself,  were  thus  shown  by  the  reye- 
rend gentleman : — 

"nie  dergy  were  the  lungs  of  the  country,  and 
tfaeir  basiuesA  was  to  bring  the  people  into  con- 
tact with  the  pore  air  of  God." 

Had  the  reyerend  speaker  claimed  the  honor  of 
the  brains,  instead  of  the  lungs,  his  comparison 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  his  own  or- 
der;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  if  on  that  occa- 
noo  he  rightly  represented  them,  we  are  ready  to 
eonoede  hun  the  comparison. 
^  An  effigy  of  the  Hayflower,  made  of  sugar  and 
isin^a^,  lay  on  a  dean  plate  on  the  table,  and 
to  this  the  orators  in  turn  most  solemnly  addressed 
themselves.  Streams  of  affection,  and  a  flow  of 
OBtpoored  rhapsody  deluged  the  little  sugar  bark. 
Among  others  Mr.  Webster  and  Sir  R  L.  Bul- 
wer  addreiBed  the  guests. 

Mr.  Webster  said :  •  *  ♦«  We  know  that 
we  are  Americans.  ( Vodferous  applause.)  It  is 
aa  Americans  that  we  are  known  all  oyer  the 
world.  Who  asks  what  State  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States  is  from,  in  Europe.  Africa,  or  Asia  ? 


*Vov  tbarewasadsjr  when  the  smib  of  Qod  came  to 

preaant  fhemflelres  beforo  the  Lord,  and  8 n  came  also 

naoctf  tham.  And  the  Lord  lald  unto  S- — ^n,  Whence 
emaeit  dMmf  Then  S- — n  answered  the  Lord  and  said, 
Fnnn  foinf  to  and  fh>  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 

■id  down  In  IL    And  the  Lord  said  unto  8 n,  Uaat 

IhoQ  eoAflidered  mj  servant  J— b,  that  there  la  none  like 
Um  in  the  eaitb^  a  perfisct  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
fBvelh  God.  and  eacheweth  eril  7 

Then  a  n  aniwered  the  Lord  aad  said,  Doth  J— b 
fear  God  for  nought  T  Ac  fce. 


Is  he  an  American — does  he  belong  to  the  flag  of 
the  country — does  it  protect  him— is  he  under  the 
protection  of  the  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes  f 
If  he  is,  all  other  conditions  are  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate and  not  worthy  of  mention.  Let  it  be 
our  duty  to  cherish  this  American  principle — to 
spread  it  over  the  whole  eontinent'^io  carry  out 
English  principles.  I  mean,  sir,  (addressing  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  Minister,)  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  American  principle  (loud  laughter,  in  whidi 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  joined)  oyer  this  whole  conti- 
nent— the  great  principles  of  Magna  Charta^ihe 
})rinciples  of  the  American  Reyolution — the  Eng> 
ish  language,  so  that  our  children  may  redte 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  on  the  shores  of  the  Pad- 
fie  ^fore  that,  our  American  ideas,  which,  in  the 
main,  are  English  ideas,  will  penetrate  Mexica"* 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  is  too  high  to  per- 
mit us  to  belieye  that  he,  as  an  American,  serious- 
ly identified  the  spirit  of  the  Norman  monarchy 
with  that  of  the  American  Republic,  or  that  he 
seriously  desires  to  see  '*  English  principles,"  by 
whateyer  name  they  be  called,  extended  over  this 
continent  The  supposition  of  its  possibility, — ^the 
necessity  of  making  this  wretched  explanation, 
calls  into  our  fiice  a  blush  of  shame,  and  a  sicken- 
ing sense  of  disgrace.  Surely,  surely  it  was  the 
complimentary  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  nothing 
else,  that  brought  forth  such  expressions.  We 
haye  been  advised  that  in  the  conduct  of  a  public 
journal  or  a  Review,  a  single  injurious  expression, 
or  that  has  not  the  right  spirit,  will  undo  the  work 
of  years.  How  much  more  then  of  the  first  of 
public  mea  Ought  not  the  head  of  this  mighty 
people,  (we  say  head,  as  it  is  the  popular  belief 
that  the  government  centres  in  him,)  ought  not  the 
head  of  this  grand  Republic  carry  himself  with 
the  •  demeanor  of  the  mightiest  representative  of 
men, — ^with  the  consdousness  of  twenty  millions 
of  freemen  at  his  back, — ^who,  if  he  but  evince  the 
spirit  and  give  the  word,  will  make  him  their 
leader,  but  whose  eyes  are  now  blinded  to  his 
surpassing  genius  and  unequalled  fame,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  polished  opacity,  from  whose 
diplomatic  buttons  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
Oreat  Britain  flash  into  then:  eyes,  and  not  the 
slory  of  Daniel  Webster,  or  of  the  nation  whom 
he  represents  ? 

Kor  are  this  American  people  wholly  of  Eng- 
lish descent  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  Eng- 
lish blood  in  their  yeins,  and  not  one  tenth  of  them 
but  would  feel  injured  by  haying  attributed  to 
them  English  principles,  or  prindples  identified 
with  these.  Ir  we  naye  been,  or  are  ruled  by 
English  principles,  or  their  like,  the  Declaration  m 
Independence  was  a  farce,  and  the  War  of  Ind&- 
pnendenoe  an  extravaffant  foUy.  On  English  prin- 
ciples some  of  our  best  Republicans  should  be 
hanged  forthwith; — ^it  is  better  to  let  these  gentle- 
men know  at  once  where  they  are. 

The  affi&ble  and  flattering  Mr.  Bulwer  rose  to 
speak  after  Mr.  Webster.  The  complimentary 
words  bestowed  on  himself  and  his^  government 
and  its  prindples  were  of  course  assumed  as  lite- 
rally  true,  and  fully  appreciated.    A  toast  waa 
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ffiTeo,  ezhibitiDg  angular  ^ffinnteiy  in  hael^  as 
loUows:— 

«<  Old  England  and  Yoong  America.— Bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  language  and  a  common 
lineage,  <&c." 

*<  Young  America"  must  feel  yerj  proud  of  its 
distinguished  ancestry ;  and  the  TkinM  newspi^r 
must  moreover  feel  deeply  gratified  at  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  patenuu  authority  and  blessings 
from  its  lately  rebellious  in&nt  But  to  this  toast 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  baying  probably  first 
written  to  Chatfield  and  Palmerston  about  the 
ajgfreeable  sport  of  humbugging  the  Yankees,  de- 
liyered  the  following  laige  quantity  of  self-glorifi 
cation:-- 

"^  He  said  he  had  made  a  point  of  attending  that 
meeting,  since  he  knew  that  gentlemen  there  pres- 
ent did  not  expect  in  him  the  buttoned-up  (bplo- 
matist,  but  the  Englishman  with  the  open  hand 
and  heart,  who  would  state  to  them  what  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  Englishmen  were." 

Was  there  eyer  such  an  ambassador  f  He  ac- 
tually unbuttoned  his  waistcoat^  and  presented 
to  them  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  at  the  first  out- 
set Then,  after  hanng  fiiyored  <*the  beautiful 
females  behind  the  Corinthian  pillars  at  the  back 
of  the  hall "  with  the  second  long  simile  with 
which  they  were  that  eyening  presented,  and  turned 
oyer  American  literature,  science,  and  art,  head- 
dressed  3Ir.  Webster :«~ 

"  And  if  I  extend  my  inquiry  still  further,  if  I 
wish  to  discover  a  man  whose  young  imagination 
was  ripened  amongst  the  solitary  scenes  oFbwder 
life,  and  whose  manly  judgment  was  formed  amidst 
the  daily  and  actiye  business  of  great  oommimi- 
ties,  can  you  not  point  out  to  me  such  a  man^one 
whose  eloquence  is  poetry  held  in  chains  by  rear 
•on  f  whose  statesmanship  is  philosophy  reduced 
to  practice  f  who  stands  secona  to  none  of  Ameri- 
ca s  children — I  should  say  superior  to  idl,  if  the 
tall  and  venerable  figure  of  an  absent  friend  did 
not  rise  up  before  me,  whose  star  shines  from  the 
West,  as  yours,  sir,  (bowing  to  Mr.  Webster,)  fills 
the  East  of  the  hemisphere,  radiant  on  all  sides 
with  intellectual  light"    (Three  cheers.) 

After  the  praise  of  its  head,  follows  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  country  itself:*- 

"  Gentlemen,  I  love  your  country :  it  is  amongst 
the  earliest  and  most  favored  of  England's  chil- 
dren ;  and  methinks  I  can  still  trace  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  parent  in  tiie  lineaments  of  the 
offspring.  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  a  common  origin  is  yet  extinct ; 
and  when  I  stood  with  you  but  recently,  mourning 
by  the  grave  of  the  gallant  Taylor,  did  you  not 
shed  widi  me  a  sympi^zing  tear  over  the  fiate  of 
the  illustrious  Peel?  Aye,  and  if  the  spangled 
banner  should  be  again  unfurled  on  the  ocean  or 
the  field,  on  the  one  scene  of  action  wiU  not  your 
aons  remember  the  glorious  words  of  NeUon,*-* 
on  the  oiher,  will  not  the  name  of  the  great  warrior 
veteran,  who  has  borne  the  old  banner  of  Wolfe 
and  Marlborough  aloft  and  victorious  through  a 
hundred  fights,  rush  to  your  recollection  and  in- 
spire your  ranks  f " 

^  The  words  are  oarioosly  apt  for  Amerioani,  and  should 
be  emblasoned  on  the  star-spangled  banner^**  England 
•zpecta  erery  man  to  do  his  du^." 


Well,  we  rather  think  not,  to  aU  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  Sir  H.  L.  K 
loves  our  country  beoatuse  it  is  among  the  ear- 
liest and  most  favored  of  England's  chudren ;  aad 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  English,  he  doth 
not  love  it ;  and  the  proportion  bemg  one  fourth 
to  three  fourths,  we  ooodude  the  quarter  of  love  is 
neeatived  by  the  quarter  of  hate,  and  the  remaining 
half  of  his  feelings  is  hate  unalloyed.  So  of  Touch- 
stone in  the  forest:  it  was  good  lor  certain  reasons^ 
and  not  good  for  certain  reasons ;  and  the  whole 
reason  of  his  liking  forest  life  was,  that  he  waa 
in  the  forest,  and  wished  to  make  the  best  ni  it 

So  of  some  great  **  University"  in  New-England : 
it  was  good  because  "it  was  the  genial  daughter 
of  his  own  alma  matmr ;"  and  Americans  are  great 
and  good,  because  they  are  "  Albion's  transatlantic 
childienl" 

It  u  hardly  needful  to  particulariae  more  at 
length  the  ^travagant  flattery  of  individaal8» 
and  thorough  British  offensiveness  of  the  entire 
speech.  Let  us  add  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
band  playing  **  God  save  the  Queen,"  amid  the 
most  rapturous  enthusiasm;  and  that  we  would 
have  not  one  word  to  say  in  defence  of  Sir  Hemy 
Lytton  Bulwer,  but  for  a  pointed  remark  deliv- 
ered in  his  speech  with  singular  acuteness  and  pre- 
cision, showmg  what  an  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
his  audience. 

**  There  are  few  examples,**  he  said,  **  in  hiatcHy 
of  men  staving  their  footsteps  in  so  unpromising  a 
spot ;  but  he  guetBcd  (great  laughter  and  dieering) 
that  the  ancestors  of  those  present  were  plud^ 
fellows." 

More  a  good  deal  than  some  of  those  present 
could  say  of  themselves.  "  God  save  the  Queen  !* 
Vide  Rabehus,  Book  I.,  Ch.  zzxviil:  **  Sbw 
Oargantva  did  eat  up  six  pilprinu  in  a  aalad.^ 
The  pilgrims  hid  themselves  m  a  garden  among 
the  lettuces,  and  the  giant  King  Gargantua,  pluck- 
ing the  lettuces,  carried  them  home  and  ate  them ; 
and,  sa^s  our  satirical  historian, "  They  were  all  the 
while  m  so  great  fear  they  dared  not  speak  nor 
cough.  If  we  speak,  said  they,  he  will  kill  us 
for  spies."  There  is  a  cabbage  garden  we  wot 
of|  in  which  several  millions  are  hid  away  for 
fear,  and  they  dare  not  speak  nor  cough  for  fear 
of  being  killed.  And  the  giant  daily  cairiea  away 
the  cabbages  and  eats  the  pilgrims  in  theoL  Vide 
American  Review  for  D^ember,  artide,  "Who 
Feed  England  r 

But  one  gentleman  present  had  the  manlinews 
or  decency  to  break  this  swollen  bubble  of  Flun* 
keyism,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethuna  We  are  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  say  that  there  was  even  one  Amer- 
ican to  utter  sud  common  truths  as  these : — 

**  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  of  the 
*  Hospitality  of  the  Hollanders  to  the  fathers  of 
New>£ngland  demands  ,the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  sons,'  said,  with  allVespeot  for  some  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him,  this  country  was  not  alto- 
gether a  daughter  of  England.  Americans  vere 
not  the  descendants  of  any  particular  nation,  bat 
of  every  nation  in  the  world." 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers,  in  connectioQ 
with  matters  so  serious,  for  mentioning  the  foct 
that  the  novelist  of  the  two  horsemen  did  not 
speak,  which  was  a  loss.  As  a  descendant  from  one 
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*  IhMt  Terj  intelligent  aod  distinguiabedpenoD' 
lee^the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Seeood,  was  amoQg 
ttkc  fin4  to  aificern  this  necessary  consequence  of 
thrt  Amerieao  Revc^utioQ  on  the  sentiments  and 
^pniiau  of  the  people  of  Europe.  In  a  letter  to 
)m  Miiuster  io  the  Ketherlands  in  1 787,  he  observes 
tLat '  it  is  remarkable  that  France,  bj  the  assist- 
sactf  which  slie  afibrded  to  the  Americans,  gave 
loth  to  reflections  on  freedom.'  This  fact,  which 
Dv  v^adtj  of  that  monarch  perceived  at  so  earlj 
A  dij,  is  wnr  known  and  admitted  by  ioteUigeot 


<if  tbe  PS%rim  Fatbera,  aod  looking  to  them  and 
;hc3r  fellows  in  England  in  the  days  of  Oromwell/ 
their  miglity  chief,  aa  the  founders  of  the  great 
Kepoblic^  and  the  originators  of  dvil  and  religious 
hbcrty,  we  desire  to  see  the  anniversary  of  their 
oQBaog  mnda  hereafter  an  oocasicn  for  the  defence 
of  tbe  ptincipkea  they  cherished ;  a  solemn  cere- 
Bnoy,  to  which  the  friends  and  representatives  of 
pore  RepoUicanism  of  all  nations  may  be  invited, 
sad  at  which  the  mighty  dead  may  be  invisibly; 
|iresent»  and  impart  tl^  own  spirit  to  the  living.^ 

SooQ  after  writing  the  above,  we  read  Mr.  Web- 
«u^s  powerful  vindication  of  the  language  of  our 
Gtivermnent,  in  its  recognition  of  Hungary  as  an 
Bdepeode&t  nation,  in  1^  letter  of  Dec.  2lst»  1850, 
Stun  the  DCTHurtment  of  State,  in  reply  to  the 
lett<!r  of  the  Chevalier  J.  Hulsemuan  on  the  part  of 
Awtria. 

hi  the  ooone  of  this  vindication,  Mr.  Webster 
sp:  ''The  Qovenunentand  people  of  the  United 
Statea,  like  other  intelligent  Governments  and 
OLomunitiea*  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  move- 
mestA  aad  the  erents  of  this  remarkable  age,  in 
viiatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  exhibited. 
Hut  the  interest  taken  by  the  Unit^  States  in 
tbuoe  events  haa  not  proceeded  from  any  disposi- 
tijD  to  depart  frx>m  that  neutrality  towards  foreign 
poTt:f8,  wnich  is  among  the  deepest  principles  and 
the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  poUtical  his- 
tury  of  the  Unioo.  It  has  been  the  neces^azy  effect 
tS  the  unexampled  character  of  the  events  them- 
sdves,  which  could  not  £ul  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  ootemporary  world ;  as  they  will  doubtless 
fiU  a  memorable  page  in  history.  But  the  under- 
a^aed  goea  &rther,  and  freely  admits  that  in  pro- 
pctioD  as  these  extraordinary  events  appeared  to 
Wre  their  origin  in  those  great  ideas  of  responsible 
aci  |>opular  governments  on  which  the  American 
Ccn^titutions  themselves  are  wholly  founded,  they 
codd  not  but  command  the  warm  sympathy  of  the 
ptM^>ie  of  this  country. 

*  W«il  known  circumstances  in  their  history,  in- 
detd  their  whole  history,  have  made  them  the  re- 
preecstatives  of  purely  popular  prindplea  of  Gov- 
ffuiMAL  In  this  Il^t  they  now  stand  before  the 
«orid.  They  oouU  not,  if  they  would,  conceal 
t^ir  character,  their  condition,  or  their  destiny. 
They  ouold  not»  if  they  so  desired,  shut  out  from 
ti^  view  of  mankind  the  causes  wkich  have  placed 
thvm,  in  so  short  a  national  career,  in  the  station 
vhich  they  now  hold  among  the  dviliaed  States 
flt  the  worid.  Ihey  could  not,  if  they  desired  it, 
»oppress  either  tbe  thoughts  or  the  hopes  which 
Kis^  in  men  s  minds^  in  other  countries,  from  oon 
tcifEtpUting  their  socoesafid  example  of  free  gov- 


Powers  all  over  the  world.  True,  indeed,  it  ia, 
that  the  prevalence  on  the  other  continent  of  sen- 
timents mvorable  to  Republican  Liberty,  is  the 
result  of  the  re-action  of  America  upon  Europe  : 
and  the  source  and  centre  of  this  re-action  has 
doubtless  been,  and  now  is,  in  these  United  States. 
**  The  position  thus  belonging  to  the  United  States 
is  a  fact  as  inseparable  from  their  history,  their 
constitutional  qrganization,  and  their  character,  aa 
the  opposite  position  of  the  Powers  composing  the 
European  Alliance  is  from  the  history  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Governments  of  those  rower&  The 
sovereigns  who  form  that  Alliance  have  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  it  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  po- 
btical  movements  of  foreign  States  ;  aud  have,  in 
their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  denounced  the 
popular  ideas  x>(  the  a^e,  in  terms  so  comprehen- 
sive as  of  necessity  to  include  the  United  Statea 
and  their  forms  of  governments.  It  is  well  known 
that  <»ie  of  the  leading  priuciples  announced  by 
the  allied  Sovereigns  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  'u,  that  all  popular  or  constitutional 
rights  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  and 
indulgences  from  crowned  heads.** 

Mr.  Webster  adds  farther:  "Mr.  Hulsemann 
and  the  Cabinet  at  Y ieima  may  rest  assured  that^ 
in  the  mean  time,  while  performing  with  strict  and 
exact  fidelity  all  their  neutral  duties,  nothing  will 
deter  either  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  exercising,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, the  rights  belonjpring  to  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  of  forming  and  expressing 
their  own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all  times,  upon 
the  great  political  events  which  may  transpire 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Their 
own  institutions  stand  upon  the  broadest  ptrinciplea 
of  civil  liberty ;  and  believing  those  principles  and 
the  fundamental  laws  in  whidi  they  are  embodied 
to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of 
States — io  be,  in  fact,  the  only  prindplea  of  gov- 
ernment vhith  meet  the  demanda  of  the  preaeni 
enliahtened  age!* 

These  powerful  declarations  defend  the  Secre- 
tary against  himself^  and  commit  him  to  a  line  of 
conduct  that  every  American  must  aj^prove ;  but, 
with  all  respect  for  his  great  authority,  and  hia 
eminent  position  as  the  guide  of  our  public  coun- 
sels, we  conceive  that  these  principles,  native  to 
himself  are  not  *' English  principles,"  but  their 
mortal  antagonists ;  and  that  when  they  come  to 
be  applied  in  practice,  England  will  find  herself 
compelled  to  recede  from  her  enormous  pretension 
upon  this  continent,  and  will  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  they  live  by  the  principles  so 
ffranaly  set  forth  by  their  Secretary,  so  they  must 
become  their  defenders,  and  the  stem  antagonista 
of  those  who  violate  and  trample  upon  them. 


**  Fathxb  iOfD  Son.** — We  are  indebted  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  London  Timet  newspaper 
for  the  followii^  singular  instance  of  paternal  so- 
licitude and  natural  affection.  It  is  very  affecting. 
The  anxiety  of  the  tender  parent  to  beat  his  owe^ 
poor  son  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  anybody 
IS  singularly  sincere  and  dramatic,  and  withal  true 
to  nature.  The  old  gentleman's  *' long-practised 
skiU,"  hia  *"  steady  industry,"  and  Am  "  dogged  d%^ 
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termination*  are  beautifully  introduced  and  admi- 
rably contrasted  with  the  tender,  endearing,  and 
soft  qualities  which  he  attributes  to  his  m&nt 
prodigy,  the  lad's  "youth,  ingenuity  and  ardor." 
And  tiien,  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  tragic  scene, 
comes  the  **  fell  necessity"  which  makes  the  old 
dada  so  very  cruel  and  merciless  to  his  oflspring — 
we  £ancy  we  are  reading  the  Roman  story  anew, 
inserting  merely  Bull  for  Brutus;  or  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  in  which  Antigone  plays  the  part  of 
"  The  Navigation  Laws,"  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by 
the  parent  fcufinds  to  appease  the  destinies  of  com- 
merce. But  our  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves— and  probably  not  a  few  of  the  sterner  sort 
may  be  affected  even  unto  tears.  Boyl  bring 
hither  that  reviving  vial  and  our  cambric  hanf 
kerchief.  Oh  I  bitter,  bitter  sorrow,  that  our  par- 
ricidal hands  should  be  raised  against  so  simple- 
mmded  and  generous  a  fiitherl— 

**  We  have  several  times  had  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fresh  and  fresh  lines  of  steamers  on  the 
American  rivers  and  lakes,  to  vast  additional 
lengths  of  canal,  and  the  endless  ramifications  of 
the  railway  system ;  as  also  to  the  new  manufac- 
tures wherever  an  opening  offered.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  States,  augmented  by 
an  annual  immigration  of  near  800,000  from  these 
isles,  is  a  fact  wat  forces  itself  on  the  notice  and 
the  interest  of  the  most  unobservant  and  incurious. 
All  ^ese  promise  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
States  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  us  to  a  com- 
petition as  difficult  as  it  is  unavoidable.  We  must 
run  a  race  with  our  gigantic  and  unshadded  rival 
We  must  set  our  long-practised  skill,  our  steady 
industry,  and  our  doggea  determination  against  his 
youth,  uigenuitj  and  ardor.  It  is  the  fitther  who 
runs  a  race  with  his  son.  A  fell  necessity  con- 
strains us,  and  we  must  not  be  beat  Let  our 
cftup-builders  and  their  employers  take  warning  in 
time.  There  win  always  oe  abundant  supply  of 
vessels  good  enough  and  fast  enough  for  short  voy- 
ages. The  coal  trade  can  take  care  of  itself,  for  it 
will  ever  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  But  we 
want  fast  vessels  for  the  long  voyages,  which  other- 
wise will  fall  into  American  hands.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  have  been  repealed  in 
time  to  destroy  those  false  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations, which  might  have  lulled  the  ardor  of 
British  competition.  We  now  all  start  together, 
with  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  The  American 
Captain  can  call  at  London,  and  the  British  Cap- 
tain can  pursue  his  voyage  to  New-Tork.  Who 
can  complain !    Not  we." 

"  Not  we  "—oh  no,  not  you  I  Why  the  devil  (ex- 
cuse the  remark)  should  you  complain  Y  Bid  not 
a  person  called  Walker,  and  a  thorough  scheming 
little  aristocrat,  named  Bancboft,  to  whom  you 
were  so  very  civil  and  good  that  he  loves  you  bet- 
ter than  his  own  kin,  and  various  other  persons  of 
your  party  in  this  country,  induce  your  "  youthful 
and  ardent"  or  verdant  son  to  throw  away  his  best 
weapon  for  the  control  of  the  seas,  to  suit  your 
necessities,  under  the  score  of  "reciprocity,"  when 
Ike  reciprocity  was,  like  the  handle  of  a  pitcher, 


all  on  one  side,  and  that  your  own?  Complunf 
Wliy,  such  was  the  anxiety  to  meet  your  wishee 
about  keeping  up  the  seeming  **  control  of  &e 
seas,"  tiiat  even  when  jam  youthful  and  ardent 
son  succeeded  in  whippmg  you  clean  in  speed  and 
bottom,  threatening  not  only  to  match  you  on  tlie 
high  seas,  but  even  at  no  mstant  day  to  manage 
the  entire  commerce  and  carrying  trade  of  his  own 
country,  the  commerce  of  that  country  was  as  fiur 
as  possible  taken  out  of  his  grasp,  and  put  into 
your  own.  What  an  old  fool  you  would  be  to 
complain,  Father  dear,  at  such  unmitigated  good 
luck  on  your  side,  and  folly  on  ours.  If  it  were 
otherwise  you  would  compbun  rather  obstreper- 
ously. 

However,  it  is  highly  satisfiustory  to  Americans 
(it  must  be)  to  know  that  nothing  has  occmred  to 
"  lull  the  lu^or  of  British  competition"  likewise ; 
that  even  should  British  competition  get  lulled 
while  watching  the  new  steamers  on  our  rivers, 
and  our  **■  new  manufactures  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity offiers"  to  clothe  ourselves,  (through  the 
otherwise  overtasked  energies  of  "  British  compe- 
tition,") that  every  step  we  take  even  on  oar  own 
soil  "  is  a  £Eict  that  forces  itself  on  the  notice  and 
the  interest  of  the  most  unobservant  and  incorioua." 
We  are  a  highly  interestmg  infimt  pheoomenon — 
we  ar& 


Peiiebtlt  PnoFAimT. — ^We  read:  "The  Nea- 
politan Gkyvemment  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
works  of  the  following  authors :  Shakspeare,  Schil- 
ler, Moli^re,  Lamartine,  Lucretius,  Lucian,  Sopho- 
cles, Sismondi,  Thiers,  and  HumboldC 

So  singular  a  medley  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  probably  never  before  entered  the  head 
of  a  priest  or  a  king.  King  Bauba  seems  to  have 
a  really  astonishing  discrimination  in  literature. 
What  can  be  atheistical,  anarchical,  or  anti- 
monarchical  in  Shakspeare  we  are  at  considerable 
perplexity  to  discover.  But  we  can  fancy  the 
scene  in  Hades  which  may  be  produced  by  this 
announcement  When  the  great  Will  finds'  him- 
self associated  with  a  maudlin  sentimentalist  and 
writer  of  grisettes*  anwwrn  like  Lamartine,  and  a 
newspaper  statesman  who  owes  his  celebrity  to 
the  dynasties  he  assisted  to  overthrow  by  support* 
ing  lite  Thiers ;  when  the  grave  Humboldt,  a  sort 
of  nineteenth  century  Sintad,  or  Gil  Blaa  of  phi- 
losophy, find«  himself  alongside  of  the  sharp  and 
witty  Moli^re ;  when  the  glowing  and  condensed 
soul  of  Sophocles  is  coupled  with  the  writer  of 
some  sixty  volumes  of  uiohrymose  histories  like 
Sismondi,  Lucretius  must  go  singing  lewd  songs 
to  the  maids  of  Hecate,  and  Lucian  will  have, 
thanks  to  King  Bauba,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  inquisition  on  dead  geniua  and  living 
imbecility,  an  opportunity  of  inditing  a  dialogue 
more  novel  and  probably  more  enduring  than  any 
which  he  has  left  to  us  of  the  upper  world.  King 
Bauba !  on  the  part  of  the  souls  in  hell  who  wiU 
enjoy  one  good  laugh  oyer  your  folly,  we  thank 
thee. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


7%^  Pod  CampbdtM 


for  a  Child- 


The  following  was  handed  to  us  bj  a  gentleman 
LrmerW  connected  with  the  preas  in  London.  We 
pboe  irbefure  our  readers  without  comment  We 
tmve  never  before  met  with  the  verses,  and  puV 
Udi  them  rather  for  the  amusement  they  may 
ifibcd  our  readers,  as  iUustrating  a  private  trait  of 
their  tcnder4iearted  and  accomplished  author, 
thin  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  add  anything  to 
his  poetical  reputation. 


T9tJU  BiUmr  #/  tkm  Jiwuri0tM  Whig 

Mr  Dbak  Sib: — In  the  able  and  interesimg 
sketch  of  the  British  poet  Campbell,  in  your  last, 
there  is  an  enxir,  which,  I  feel  assured,  you  will 
have  pleasure  in  correcting.  His  **  Advertisement " 
ior  the  young  lady  was  not  in  />ro«0,  as  inserted  by 
joo,  but  in  r«Ts«,  according  to  the  copy  indosed. 

Dr.  Beattie,  I  may  add,  must  have  been  hoaxed 
by  an  English  literanr  wag  named  HilL  The  cir- 
ccnstance^  I  rememoer  perfectly  welL  Towards 
the  doFe  of  Campbell's  career,  1  met  him  one  day 
k  St.  James's  Park,  when  a  pretty  child  arrested 
his  attentioo.  The  poet,  who  at  this  period  was 
teeaming  peculiarlv  sensitive,  wished  to  obtain  her 
address;  and  Hill,  coming  up  at  the  moment, 
HikiE^I y  soggested  that  this  oomd  only  be  procured 
bymalonglovetothenune.  Campbell  appealed  to 
me,  and,  with  the  view  of  dispelling  his  melan- 
^ly.  I  told  him  there  was  no  other  course,  unless 
he  foUowed  the  piactioe  of  a  person  who  had  ad- 
vertsed  for  a  wife.  Hill,  taking  up  the  sorry  joke, 
next  morning  hunied  to  a  London  newspaper 
office,  and  inserted  the  document  you  print 
GuopbelL  who  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  its 
sppouanoe,  oo  the  following  evening  sent  me  the 
pretty  tittle  poem  I  subjoia  I  need  not  say  it 
obtained  immediate  publicity. 

With  mncb  regaro,  believe  me,  yours  truly, 

A  FaXXND  OF  THE  PoR. 

Nem^Tork,  October  19th,  1860. 

LOnS  09  HI8  HXW  OmLD-SWXXTHKAET. 

Bif  Thonuu  CompbeU, 

I  hold  it  a  religious  dutj^ 
To  iove  aad  worship  children's  beauty; 
They've  least  the  taint  of  earthly  cloa— 
The Vre  freshest  from  the  hand  of  Qod. 
With  heavenly  looks,  they  make  us  sure 
The  Heaven  that  made  them  must  be  pure. 
We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fashion, 
Bat  with  a  beatific  passion. 

I  fhanopd  to,  yesterday,  behold 
A  maiden  child  of  beautVs  mould ; 
Twas  near  (more  sacred  was  the  scene) 
Ibe  palace  of  onr  patriot  Queeo. 


The  little  charmer,  to  my  view, 
Was  sculpture  brought  to  life  anew : 
Her  eyes  had  a  poetic  glow, 
Her  pouting  mouth  was  Cupid's  bow ; 
And  through  her  frock  I  could  descry 
Her  neck  and  shoulders'  symmetry. 
Twas  obviou.>,  from  her  walk  and  gait. 
Her  limbs  were  beautifully  straight. 
I  stopped  th'  enchantress,  and  was  told. 
Though  tall,  she  was  but  four  years  old- 
Her  guide  so  mve  an  aspect  wore 
I  could  not  au  a  question  more^ 
But  followed  her.    The  little  one 
Threw  backward,  ever  and  anon, 
Her  lovely  neck,  as  if  to  say, 
I  know  ^ou  love  me,  Mitter  Grey. 
For,  by  its  instinct^  childhood's  eye 
Is  shrewd  in  physiognomy ; 
They  well  distinguiah  fawning  art 
From  sterling  fondness  of  the  heart 

And  so  she  flirted  like  a  true 
Gk)od  woman,  till  we  bade  adieu  1 
'Twas  then  I  with  regret  grew  wild^- 
Oh  I  beauteous,  interesting  child. 
Why  asked  I  not  thy  home  and  name  f 
My  courage  £uled  me*— more's  the  shiuiie. 

But  where  abides  this  jewel  rare  f 
Oh,  ye  that  own  her,  tell  me  where  1 
For  sad  it  makes  my  heart  and  sore, 
To  think  I  ne'er  may  meet  her  more.* 


United  States  Monthly  Law  Magazine. 

The  January  number  of  this  publication  haM 
been  received  by  us,  and  in  its  pescnt  form  mani' 
fests  a  vast  improvement  over  tlic  prcccdiiijE^  num- 
bers,  not  only  in  its  style,  but  in  the  equality  a* 
well  as  quantity  of  its  matter.  From  its  objecta 
and  design,  as  set  forth  in  its  prospectus,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  seem  to  be  carried  out,  we 
should  judge  it  invaluable  to  the  profession,  while 
it  assuredly  contains  much  that  will  interest  the 
general  reader.  This  journal  aims  to  set  forth,  in 
a  condensed  form,  whatever  is  of  interest  to  the 
legal  profession  throughout  the  Uuited  States,  and 
to  give  a  more  prominent  position  to  the  legal  Fiter- 
ature  of  this  country.  But  its  most  important  fea- 
ture, and  the  one  upon  which  its  utility  as  well  aa 


*  It  may  be  added  that  the  lines  arrested  tiic  attention 
of  the  little  lady's  p-irenti<,  and  that  a  poetical  reply,  fol- 
lowed by  an  intcrenUng  acquaintance,  was  sent.  The  dt- 
eumitaDce  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  ihe  Engl'sb 
Queen,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  friends  of  tlM 
poet,  who  knew  well  hhi  peculiar  qualifimtlonH  for  ihe  |.osi, 
to  obtidn  for  falm  the  appo<ntment  of  Tutor  to  the  PiinM 
of  Wales.  Tht  application  was  met  with  no  encourag*- 
mcftt 
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its  Buocess  mnat  rest,  is  its  mcmthly  Dotes  of  ibe 
more  able  and  iinportant  decisioiis  of  the  courts 
in  America  and  Great  Britaia  From  the  intri- 
cacy of  commercial  relations,  and  the  unity  of  in- 
terests pervading  our  Republic,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  practising  lawyer  should  keep  the 
run  of  all  new  decisions,  not  duly  in  his  immediate 
locality,  but  in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  should  reach  him  with  telegraphic 
speed.  But  to  this  there  are  many  obstacles— 
(fistance,  the  expensive  nature  of  law  books,  and 
more  especially  the  yoluminousnees  of  the  reports 
themselves.  Law  reporters  too  often  eke  out 
their  pages  with  the  fonnal  proceedings  of  courts 
and  the  lengthy  statements  and  one-sided  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  which  the  professioDal  reaaer 
feels  little  inclination  to  wade  through,  much  less 
to  pay  for.  The  opinion  of  the  oourt,  which  pre- 
sents with  fairness  the  arguments  pro  and  cod, 
and  which  at  any  rate  is  the  only  thing  sought 
for,  since  it  is  "  the  law,"  is  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  with  a  single  halfpenny's  worth  of  bread,  we 
have  an  almost  intolerable  ''quantity  of  sack.** 
The  Law  Magazine  avotds  all  these  sources  of 
annoyance,  and  in  its  reports  of  cases,  strips  off 
tiie  technicalities  of  practice,  and  presents  the 
principle  in  a  plain  and  condensed  form,  but 
with  sufficient  predsion  of  statement  and  accu- 
racy of  reference  to  render  it  authority  in  courts 
of  law.  It  thus  embodies  an  amount  of  legal 
information  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  space  by  any  other  vehicle. 
Accompanying  these  notes  of  cases,  are  monthly 
alphabetical  di^ts  of  all  cases  of  general  inter- 
est in  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  properly  clas- 
sified and  arranged  for  reference. 

The  present  number  contains,  among  other 
things,  an  extremely  vigorous  article  upon  "  The 
Practice  of  the  Law,*'  which  not  even  the  veteran 
practitioner  can  read  without  some  degree  of 
profit,  or  at  least  of  pleasure ;  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Judge  Cranch ;  an  article  upon  **  Law  Re- 
form ;"  some  remarks  upon  the  legal  profession  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States ;  an  essay  on  Na- 
tional Jurisprudence ;  and  Critical  Notices  on  late 
Law  Reports. 

We  have  seen  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Law 
Magazine  from  distinguished  American  jurists, 
which  of  themselves  augur  most  favorably  for  its 
success ;  and  we  have  htUe  doubt  but  that  it  will 
speedily  acquire  the  reputation  and  position  it 
deserves. 

Reveriet  o^  a  Bachehr;  or  a  Booh  of  the  Heart, 
By  Ik.  Maevil.    New- York :  Baker  A,  Scribner. 

Ere  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
opinion  of  this  delightful  oook,  it  has,  we  under- 
stand, already  passed  through  two  editions. 
The  readers  of  this  Review  are  acquainted  with 
the  graceful  and  piquant  style  or  the  author, 
through  the  "  Notes  by  the  Road  "  and  other  pa- 
pers contributed  to  our  pages.  Certainly  he  must 
take  rank  among  the  first,  for  purity  and  beauty 
of  style ;  and  we  must  confess  to  a  preference, 
over  all  other  books  of  modem  travels,  of  his 
''Fresh  Gleanings."     These  "BeverieB"  have  a 


peculiar  fiiseinatioa.  'Hiey  are  heart  pidurea  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  joys  and  sorrows.  Drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  they  are  full  of  those 
«  touches  of  nature  "  that  make  "  the  whole  world 
kin  ;**  and  we  are  drawn  on  from  the  b^inning 
to  the  end  of  them,  as  if  by  a  melancholy  though 
pleasing  spell,  listening  as  it  were  to  some  en- 
chanter, recounting  to  us  the  thouefats,  and  feel- 
ings, and  aspirations  which  we  had  never  dared 
utter,  scarcely  to  ourselves.  Our  limited  spoee 
precludes  more  than  this  bare  mention  of  the  book, 
or  we  would  try  and  give  some  more  definite  idea 
of  the  very  ingenious  form  into  which  it  is  thrown, 
the  beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  charming  pictures  of  diaracter 
and  scenery  that  adorn  it  A  Boston  editor,  no 
doubt  regarding  Mr.  Mitchell  as  the  author  of  the 
*'  Lorgnette,"  savs  it  is  by  one  of  the  ephemeral 
writers  of  the  day.  This  is  a  pity,  for  we  think 
the  book  would  convey  pleasure,  and  profit  too,  to 
several  venerations;  and  we  would  therefore  re- 
commend the  author  to  go  to  Boston,  and  take 
some  lessons  in  writing  for  posteriW,  and  thus 
become  one  of  those  "  immortal  few  tnat  were  not 
bom  to  die."  But  seriously,  what  is  this  jealousy 
between  the  two  cities  kept  up  by  t  Nothing,  we 
believe,  but  the  temptations  offered  to  point  a 
sentence  therewith,  as  illustrated  above. 


lUu$traium$  of  Wiuhington  Irving'a  Dclph  Hejf- 
Iwer,  Designed  and  etched  by  Johk  W. 
Ehningkr.    New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam.    1851. 

On  (^ning  this  production  we  must  confeas 
that  we  were  surprised  at  the  remarkaUe  merit  it 
exhibits.  Being  disappointed  somewhat  in  tfaia 
artist's  first  attempt  in  this  form,  his  illustrattons 
of  Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Siffhs,"  we  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  such  a  maaterfy  handling  of  his  subject  as 
is  exhibted  in  this  series  of  plates.  The  book  is  in 
the  form  and  style  in  which  the  Art  Union  pubhahed 
DarleVs  illustrations  of  Irving^s  Stories  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  plates  are  ten 
in  number,  and  are  preceded  by  the  story  elegantl  j 
printed  The  humorous  and  not  the  pathetic  ia 
evidentlv  this  artist* s  forte.  We  consider  this  an 
eminently  successful  effort,  exhibiting  a  true  sym- 
pathy with  and  delicate  appreciation  of  his  sub- 
ject,— one,  we  think,  the  most  artistically  perfisct  of 
all  Mr.  Irving's  productions,  so  wonderfully  are  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  blended  together 
in  it  To  say  that  tnese  illustrations  are  worthy  of 
it  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  bestow.  They  have 
afforded  us  infinite  pleasure  in  studying  them,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  centre-tables  of  all  who 
would  add  a  new  fireside  delight  to  these  long 
wmter  evenings,  as  one  of  the  very  beat  of  the 
season. 

Chanticleer:  A  TTianktgiving  Story  of  the  Pea- 
body  Family,  New- York:  Redfield.  Boston: 
R  B.  Mussey. 

^  A  book  full  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  pleasant 

pictures,  purely  American;  its  sphere  of  action 

not  confined  to  any  particular  spot,^but  left  to  the 

reader^s  fancy  to  locate. 

Truly  appropriate  to  the  happy  seaaon,  a  ting« 
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d  poetnr,  free  from  afleetatian,  and  a  dash  of 
^eamut  oimior  pervade  it  No  ooe  can  rise  from 
tbeperasal  in  any  bfut  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 

T^  cfaaimeken  ate  true  to  the  life.  Old  Pea- 
bodv,  a  patriarch,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of 
bndnett  towards  the  whole  human  race;  the 
i^pmff  merchant,  and  suborned  wife ;  the  w^thj 
Mik  Cairack,  an  argosy  with  silken  sails,  laden 
vitfa  wealth  and  pride;  her  son  made  up  of 
Dappjisn,  Paris  coats  and,  patent  leather;  the 
hearty,  homely,  fiumer  folk  from  the  West ;  the 
torrowing mother;  the  rollicking  sea-captain;  the 
true  and  fiim-hearted  grandson,  and  his  gentle 
Minam;  and  last  of  all,  the  ever  important 
Moptey, "  the  lassie  wi'  the  bonny  locks,"  are  the 
promineot  chancteni  in  the  pleasant  play.  We 
hare  not  seen  a  more  agreeable  gift-book. 


Biram^  :  JSibo  htudred  of  hU  Zvrics  done  into 
£t*glUh  Verm.  By  Wiluam  Youiro.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Pataam. 

In  the  wide  range  of  French  poetry,  the  Terse 
of  Btianger  is  peroaps  the  most  difficult  to  trans- 
late. Gomii^,  evidently,  warm  from  the  heart 
sod  appealmfi;  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader, 
witty  and  lomcrons,  idiomatic,  and  full  of  every, 
day  phrases  of  the  people,  these  Lyrics  present  ob- 
stacles nisnmoantanle  to  a  translator  of  ordinary 
powen.  That  Mr.  Young  has  been  very  suocess- 
fiii  is  admitted  by  the  critics,  andin  this  opinion  we 
ekeeHhllyaoqmesoe.  That  he  has  shown  extremely 
had  taste  in  his  introductory  preface  is  equally 
dear.  He  opo^o^ises  for  translating  awork  of  Be- 
poblican  teoden^.  "  Place,  and  peculiar  drcum- 
Etsocea,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "render  it  pardonable 
that  an  Rnglinhman,  Mtrongly  andtteaduy  attached 
t'f  the  numarchietd  inetituiicna  of  his  ncUive  land, 
ihoiald  make  this  reservation  when  aspiring  to  lay 
before  the  dtiaens  of  a  Republic  a  work  whidb 
breathes  the  very  essence  of  Republicaiusm." 

The  editor  of  any  piper,  the  author  of  any  book, 
ompfled  and  pid>limed  in  the  United  States, 
Tcie  wiser  to  keep  such  sentiments,  if  he  posses- 
Ks  them,  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  If  **  pecu- 
liar drcnmstanoes"  compelhim  to  seek  a  support 
ia  a  country  whose  institutions  are  repugnant  to 
bim,  let  him  at  least  evince  sufficient  gratitude  to 
the  land  that  feeds  and  protects  him,  to  abstain 
fram  gratuitous  insult  It  is  very  evident  that 
■acfa  anti-American  feeling  is  far  from  popular 
vith  us.  We  wish  our  auuior  many  editions  with 
a  new  and  widely  difiRsrent  pre&ce. 

Bio^mpkioal  Setrnfe,  By  Thomas  Da  Qitinobt. 
Bosiao:  Twknor,  Reid  <fc  Fields. 

Hib  vofamie  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  writings 
<jf  De  Qninoey,  in  the  oourse  of  publication  by  this 
esoDent  Boston  firm. 

The  collection  of  these  famous  essays,  which 
kv  scattered  throi^  so  many  of  the  magazines 
d  the  day,  was  a  happy  thought  and  a  most 
vekame  ooe  to  the  reading  public 

De  Qoinoev  i%  we  think,  the  very  best  maga- 
■ne  writer  oc  the  age.  Full  of  knowledjge  as  he 
ii  CB  all  topics  of  uteratore ;  leaned  in  all  the 


great  languages  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  re^ 
markably  dear  and  forcible  style;  keen  in  his 
wit,  ana  with  remarkable  powers  of  analysis, 
be  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  conceited,  and  the 
confidence  he  has  in  his  own  powers  in  that  par* 
ticular,  betrays  him  sometimes  into  a  carelessness 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  him  tripping.  As 
an  eridence  of  this  we  may  refer  to  his  observa- 
tions on  the  question  of  the  condition  of  Shak- 
speare's  boyhood,  page  86.  He  speaks  contemptu- 
ously of  the  question  as  having  no  practical  bearing 
He  says:  "The  tree  Has  fallen;  it  was  confessedly 
the  noblest  of  the  forest,  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  soil  in  which  it  flourished  was 
either  the  best  possible ;  or,  if  not  so,  any  thing 
bad  in  its  properties  had  been  disarmed,  and 
neutralized  by  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant,  or  by 
the  benignity  of  nature."  He  says  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  curiosity ;  whereas  to  us  it  appears 
tne  most  praetieal  of  all  the  Shakspeare  qvettume. 
Certainly,  to  know  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  in  which  a  plant  grew,  is  almost 
the  only  practical  question  to  us  awut  it  Its  in- 
herent vital  forces  and  the  **  benignities  "  of  nature 
are  only  for  our  admiration  and  reverence.  But 
we  refer  to  this  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  nodding 
of  the  Homer.  The  volume  contains  admirable 
essays  on  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  of  Pope,  of 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Goethe,  ana  Schiller. 


The  Companion,     After-Dinner  Table- Talk.     By 
Chxtwood  Evzltn.  New- York :  O.  P.  Putnam. 

A  book  of  jests  is  rightly  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  voltmies,  but  by  a  "  book  of  jests" 
is  implied  simply  a  bundle  of  Joe  Millerisms 
bound  together,  and  forming  about  as  agreeable  a 
'* Companion"  as  would  ooe  of  those  human 
hyenas,  who  go  about  the  world  with  their  faces 
moulded  bv  long  practice  into  one  eternal  gria 

Mr.  £velyn*s  "  Companion"  is  a  work  of  a  far 
different^tama  and  comprises  the  choice  sayings 
of  many  of  tne  eminent  wits  of  idl  ages,  from 
Seneca  to  Sydney  Smith,  who,  as  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Stiggins^would  express  it,  is  our  author's  **  particular 
vanity."  Scintillations  from  Cowley,  Walpole, 
Lamb,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Swift, 
Walton,  and  Fuller,  sparkle  throughout  the  book, 
in  whichno  man  can  find  a  dull  page. 

We  Americans  have  a  cant  phrase,  appUed  to  a 
person  possessing  great  colloquial  powers— "He 
talks  like  a  book."  Could  any  one  be  met  with 
who  could  talk  like  the  book  before  us,  he  would 
be  an  after-diimer  companion  worth  meeting,  and 
would  prove  the  most  successful  of  "  diners-out" 


America  DUcovered.     A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  An  AMEaioAir.    New- York :  Trow. 

Epic  poems  have  of  late  years  become,  as  it 
were,  an  annual  infliction,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  dispensation  that  has  yet  oefiEdlen  us. 
Had  Columbus  succeeded  as  badly  in  the  dis- 
covery of  our  Continent  as  we  have  in  that  of 
our  author's  talent,  we  fear  that  the  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill"  would  yet  remain  unfought 
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Cvn^ht  of  Rtihy:  A  Gift  of  Love.  By  T.  H. 
Chiybss,  M.D.  New- York :  Spalding  &  Sbep- 
ard. 

The  publicatioD  of  this  book  ia  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary things  which  men  will  sometimes  do, 
and  for  the  doing  of  which  no  mortal  man  can 
give  anything  approaching  to  a  reason.  It  would 
make  a  fitting  dessert  for  aheavy  dinner  of**  Amer- 
ica Discovered."    One  verse  par  example : 

'*By  her  side  Cherubic  Asta, 
with  white  limbs  like  alabaster, 
Plays  along  Heaven's  emerald  pasture- 
Ganymede  of  joy  below — 
While  her  saintly  soul  sings  PiBans 
In  the  Amaranthme  iBons 
Of  high  Heaven  with  her  dear  Fleance 
Of  the  days  of  long  ago.'* 


Uta  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful.  By  ChaUlbs  Jahes 
Stack,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Philadelphia: 
A.  Hart,  late  Cary  <&  Hart. 

A  series  of  conversations  on  the  influences  of 
nature.  We  open  the  book  and  quote  at  randnm. 
The  following  sentence  will  commend  it  to  many 
minds:—'*  Most  wisely  has  nature  given  to  child- 
hood a  love  of  the  wonderful  and  the  beautiful ; 
and  of  all  pernicious  cants,  one  of  the  worst  is 
that,  which,  under  pretence  of  loving  truth,  crams 
the  memory  and  stimulates  the  intellect  when 
full  play  should  be  given  to  the  fancy  and  the 
heart" 

2%6  WovIcTm  Progress :  A  Dictionary  of  Dates^ 
with  Tabular  Views  of  General  History y  and  an 
Historical  Chart.  Edited  by  G.  P.  Putnam. 
New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  165  Broadway. 
1851. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  one  of  those  laborious  men  whose 
aid  is  f:o  needful  to  the  scholar  and  the  student 
The  Dictionary  of  Dates  is  an  admirable  book  of 
reference,  anil  in  chronology  is  faultless.  The 
tables  are  well  arranged,  presenting  at  a  glance 
the  remarkable  cotemporaiy  events  of  each  period 
or  year.  The  paper  and  priqt  are  exquisite,  and 
the  work  is  not  less  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of 
American  art,  than  for  the  singular  minuteness 
and  indu^ry  of  the  editor.  A  library  without  it 
is  wanting  in  a  prime  necessity. 


History  and  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Chiefly  from  the  FrencK 
By  Georqe  W.  Greene.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  seems  to  be  an  admirably  arranged 
manual  of  mediaeval  history  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. Indeed,  to  all  it  will  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  tlirough  the  dark  kbyrinth  of  the  period  of 
which  it  trcatfi.  The  experience  of  the  learned 
editor  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  contributi(Ni  to 
school  literature  much  needed. 

Memori's  of  the  Past.  By  Marcus  T.  Cabpsntxr. 
New- York:  Baker  <Se  Scribner. 

A  volume  of  poems  very  prettily  issued.  The 
mellifluous  voice  of  woman,  we  find,  if  properly 


applied  to  them,  produces  a  very  fair  music.  Mic 
Carpenter  we  know  not,  but  e.yexy  one  muot  begin 
by  being  unknown.  "Rejoineth  verse  to  verse  with 
some  ease,  and  we  wish  him  good  health,  aod 
better  employment 

• 
American  Education^  its  Principles  and  Klements. 
By  Edward  D.  Mansfield.    New- York :  A.  T. 
Barnes  <&  Co. 

The  subject  and  purpose  of  this  book  should 
conunend  it  to  universal  attention.  A  systena  of 
education  truly  adapted  to  this  country,  politi- 
cally and  morally,  is  the  ereat  desideratum.  All 
contributions  to  a  thorougn  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  eagerly  welcomed  and  universaHy 
considered. 

Richard  Edney,  and  the  Govemor*s  Family.  A 
Rus-urban  Tale,  simple  and  popidar,  yet  cul- 
tured and  noble,  of  morals,  sentiment  and  life, 
practically  treated,  and  pleasantly  illm^tratedL 
Containing  also  hints  on  being  good  and  doiztg 
good.  By  the  Author  of  "Margaret,"  and 
«  Philo."    Boston :  PhUlips,  Sampson  <k  Co. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  take  a  cursory  look 
through  this  volume ;  but  from  what  we  see  y^B 
are  sure  we  may  strongly  recommend  its  peru- 
sal Although,  as  the  title  page  (which  we  giTe 
above)  would  suggefit,  we  may  expect  some  inu* 
tation  of  Dickens's  style,— and  this  will  be  obviotia 
to  the  reader  in  the  first  chapt<>r,~yet  it  is  uot 
without  its  originality  and  much  graphic  power. 
There  is  alto  obvious  throughout  the  book,  an 
earnest  purpose  of  good,  a  high  nppreciatioQ  of 
religion,  and  a  strong  good  sense  in  its  inculcatioiL 


The  IHosma :  A  Perennial.    By  Miss  H.  P.  Gonu>. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  A.  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  of  poems  in  wliidi  the 
genius  of  the  fair  authoress  in  the  production, 
and  her  taste  in  the  selection,  of  pure  and  grace- 
ful poetry,  have  been  happily  combined  to  make 
a  volume  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  ladj'a  table. 
It  is  as  pleasant  a  gift-book  as  could  be  selected. 


The  8portsman*s  Vade  Mecum.  By  "Ducks.* 
Edited  by  Frank  Forrester.  New- York :  Strii^er 
<b  Townsend. 

A  small  volume  of  some  eighty  pages,  contain^ 
ing  much  useful  information  of  the  canine  race  in 
few  words,  and  also  a  few  hints  of  sporting  gener- 
ally.   It  is  beautifully  got  up. 


The  Artist^  Chromatic  Hand  Booh,  being  a  Practi- 
eal  Treatise  on  Pigments,  <fcc.,  (be  By  John  P. 
Ridnxr.    New-York:  O.  p.  Putnam. 

A  book  apparently  of  value  to  the  young  artist, 
but  BO  entirely  practical  that  we  can  only  jud^ 
of  its  merits  by  the  favorable  opinions  of  practical 
men. 
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In  the  origm&l  Prospectus  of  the  Amehican  Revikw,  issued  at  Washisgton  by  Mr.  Colion,  Hn  for 
mer  iwoprietor  and  Editor,  a  number  of  the  leading  Whig  Membera  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Coogr< 
(184.'»— 6)  Bubacribed  their  names  to  the  foUoTv^ing  resolution:— 

"  Earnestly  approving  the  plan  of  such  a  National  organ,  long  needed  and  of  manifest  importance, 
the  undersigned  app!-ee  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  time;  such  communications  as  may  be 
necessarr  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrines  held  by  the  united  Whig  Party  of  the  Unioo.  Sitja  - »/ 
bv  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPberson  Berrien,  J.  R.  Ingereoll,  E.  Joy  Morris^  T.  L, 
dlingman,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Thos.  BuUer  King,  Hamilton  Firii,  J.  P.  Kenned v,  J. 
CoUamer,  Wm.  S.  Atdier,  Rufus  Choatc,  Alexander  H.  Stephens." 

An  engraved  portrait  of  sonle  distinguii*hed  person  will  b^  found  in  «WTy  number  of  the  Review. 
llieae  will  usually  be  portraits  of  living  American  Statesmen,  and  whenever  that  is  possible,  will  K» 
accompanied  with  an  autlientic  Memoir  of  the  person  represented. 

The  first  objects  of  the  Review  are  of  course  political :  it  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  defend  tl.t* 
principles,  the  measures,  and  the  men  of  the  United  Whig  Pabty  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  just  reproach  to  that  Party,  that,  though  it  embraces  its  due  proportion  of  the  intelligent*? 
and  learning  of  the  country,  it  has  had  no  Quarterly  or  Monthly  organ  devoted  to  the  eamressioQ  aiid 
defense  of  its  opinions  and  measures.  The  conductors  of  the  American  Review  have  oone  what  in 
thiim  Ues  to  remove  this  reproach,  by  securing?  contributions  from  sources  of  abihty  and  troth. 

The  literary  department  of  the  Review  will  agree  in  spirit  with  the  political 

Tk]UM.*-^5  a  y«ir,  in  advance. 
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In  the  original  Prospectus  of  the  Am ehican  Review,  issued  at  WashiogtoD  by  Mr.  Colton,  itA  for- 
mer proprietor  and  Editor,  a  number  of  the  leading  Whig  Members  of  the  Twenty-serenth  CoDgre^^ 
(1845—8)  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  resolution:— 
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defense  of  its  opinions  ana  measures.  Tlie  conductors  of  the  American  Review  have  iooe  what  in 
them  lies  to  remove  this  reproach,  by  securing  contributions  from  sources  of  ability  and  troth. 
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Tn  Mbmbs.  Root  hAving  yielded  to  the  many  uiigeDt  •olicitAtloni  of  their  numeroai  friends  to 
eitftbliih  a  brancfa  of  their 

tllllllTII  liCIIIlllTTFI  KlllIlT 

JD  thii  dty,  haye  been  engaged  for  aome  time  past  in  fitting  up  an 

ULIE^AMIT  SUinrE  (OF  EdDdDMS 

AT 

sea  BROADWAT,  €OR.  FRANKIillV  ST., 

where  they  shall  be  mo«t  happy  to  aee  all  their  numerous  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  eitij^iia 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  establishment  has  acquired  for  its 
pictures,  and  the  progressiFe  improvements  made/  in  the  art^  we  trusty  will  be  folly  sustained,  aa 
eadi  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  skilful  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  commencement 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  establishment  are  pronounced  by  artictts  and  sdentifie  men  unrivalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softoeas  of  light  and  shade,  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arfangemeot  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Paioter. 

Citizens  and  strangers  visiting  the  Gallery  can  hare  their  miniatures  or  portraits  taken  in  thia 
unique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Morocco  Oases,  Gold  Lockets  or  Breastpins,  Ring^  dec,  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Heretofors  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  fiunily 

likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.    The  Messrs.  Root  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an  entirely 

new  disoorery  of  their^  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  tune  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 

or  three  seconds  in  fiedr,  or  ten  to  fifteen  Reconds  in  cloudy  weather. 

N.  B.— Ladies  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials,  avoiding  whites  or  light 
blues.    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  picture. 

Foa  GxMTLxmN. — A  black  or  figured  vest ;  also  figured  scarf  or  cravat^  so  that  the  bosom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

Foa  C^iLDBXif . — ^Plaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  work.  Ringlets  add  mudi  to  the  beau^  of 
thepicture. 

The  beat  hour  for  Children  is  firom  11  A.  M  to  2  P.  M.    All  others  from  8  A.  M  to  6  P.  M. 
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"THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.'' 

A.D.  1851.      THE    FIRST    OLYMPIAD   OF    OANT 

FLIGHT    I. 


b  Elis,  amoD^  tlie  sacred  olive  groves  on 
the  Peneiis'  banks,  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  grand  epochs  of 
aDieChristian  civilization.  They  had  found 
the  world  overwhelmed  in  barbaric  night, 
subject  to  despotisms  and  ideas  to  whidi  we 
hare  ftince  assigned  the  name  of  Asiatic ;  they 
had  found  men  willingly  subservient  to  the 
imcootrolkd  authority  of  individuds,  will- 
ingly abandoning  their  manhood  and  their 
id^  of  justice  to  a  superstitious  belief  in 
Fate,  in  the  impossibility  of  anything  but  the 
praent,  and  in  the  mere  animal  conservatism 
vhich  has  since  become  ii  creed  in  subser- 
Tient  churches,  and  ill-begotten  men,  that 
that  is  right  which  exists.  They  found, 
moreover,  rude  stones  piled  heap  on  heap 
vithout  order  and  without  beauty,  set  aside 
fer  the  habitation  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
lacriBce  to  the  tyrant's  god.  They  found 
hlocb  of  wood  and  rode  roughly  cut  or 
v(mi  with  attrition,  and  worshipped  as  sero- 
UanccB  of  divinity.  They  found  in  demo- 
cncj,  servitude  ;  in  government,  tyranny ; 
ia  political  socialities,  universal  centralization ; 
in  social  order,  unlimited  power,  and  illimit- 
^  abasement ;  infanticide  practised  as  a 
religious  duty ;  polygamy  coveted  as  a 
OBoral  order;  buildings  without  architecture ; 

VOL.  vn.      HO.  II.      HEW  BBRUCS. 


gods  without  decency;  men  without  intel- 
lect ;  women  without  beauty ;  nations  ^vith- 
out  arts ;  language  without  literature ;  belief 
without  reason ;  gutturals  without  har- 
mony; vocal  noises  without  music;  marble 
quarries  without  a  statue ;  landscape  beauty 
without  a  painter ;  and  an  untamed,  rude, 
voiceless,  senseless  world  fit  only  for  the  habi- 
tation of  the  moaning  demons  who  flit  along 
the  Stygian  morass.  Of  these  they  built 
up  Greece — eternal  Greece,  the  nurse  of  all 
that  has  lived  even  to  our  day  in  beauty,  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good  in  man,  or  grand 
in  genius.  By  their  hands  the  tyrants  were 
hurled  down,  with  the  rude  Asiatic  altars, 
and  the  ruder  Asiatic  idols;  and  instead 
there  sprang  into  vitality  and  memorable 
grandeur,  a  democracy  unsurpassed  for 
refinement  and  the  quaUties  of  manhood,  for 
art,  and  grace,  and  intellect,  and  genius ;  a 
philosophy  which,  in  later  times,  a  Church 
seeking  the  dominion  of  the  world  dove- 
tailed into  its  creed  ;  sculpture  so  exquisitely 
entrancing  that  the  very  artist  has  died  of 
love  before  the  charms  created  by  his  ge- 
nius ;  music  so  moving  that  the  fable  vainly 
imagined  rocks  to  follow  its  sweet  sounds, 
and  opposing  demons  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by 
its  gently  undulating  cadences;  paintings  so 
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grand  tbat  even  monsters  stood  in  affright 
before  the  limner's  semblance  of  a  woman's 
head  in  anger;  epic  poems  so  true,  so 
resounding,  so  sublime,  that  they  first  gave 
gods,  then  heroes,  then  victories,  then 
immortality,  to  the  hearers;  love  songs 
so  captivating  that  they  enchained  con- 
querors ;  and  staves  of  the  Anacreontic  feast 
so  seductive,  that  they  furnished,  even  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  most  sensual,  the  tenets  of 
a  philosophic  school  To  celebrate  these 
grand  triumphs  of  Hellenic  genius  over  the 
wilderness  of  earth  and  the  vacuity  of 
thought,  to  renew  new  contests  in  the  arts, 
and  develop  still  further  the  genius  by  which 
they  were  effected,  the  civilized  world  assem- 
bled in  the  Elean  Olive  Groves.  Thither 
at  the  stated  time  came  all  the  men  of 
Achaia,  all  the  children  of  the  Classic  moth- 
er ;  uninvited  save  by  the  national  will ; 
unprotected  save  by  the  Olympian  Jove; 
unaided  save  by  that  devotion  to  science, 
that  love  of  art,  which  had  dictated  their 
triumphs  and  insured  to  them  inunortality. 
No  public  meetings  to  subscribe  oboU  to 
furnish  food  by  the  way;  no  reinforcement 
of  police  to  protect  the  traveller ;  no  public 
shi|)6  to  carry  him  or  his:  the  people  of 
Greece,  free  and  brave,  fit  to  protect  them- 
selves from  outrage,  and  scorning  public 
he(p  or  private  charity,  were  to  be  seen 
wending  their  way  at  the  full  moon  of  every 
fifth  year  to  the  HtUe  spot  of  sacred  ground, 
where  was  to  be  inaugurated  another  era  of 
Hellenic  triumph.  The  Boeotian,  rude  of 
tongue  and  ruder  of  frame,  brou^t  thither 
by  the  hand  children,  who  were  one  day  to 
immortalize  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
of  the  games  ihey  came  to  see ;  to  contest  on 
that  ground  for  the  oUve  crown  of  manly 
power  or  genius,  or  among  the  great  men 
of  the  earth  for  imperishable  renown,  under 
the  names  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas,  Hesiod 
and  Plutarch.  Thither,  too,  came  the 
Arcadian,  his  thoughts  set  to  sweetest  music, 
with  which  to  diarm  the  love  of  some  £ur 
Ionian,  or  make  audible  to  the  ear  of  the 
vulgar  the  exquisite  harmony  of  his  life  ;  the 
Spartan,  in  his  gait  the  exemplar  of  a  trained 
soldier,  whose  nursery  was  the  gymnasium, 
and  college  the  phalanx,  splendid  in  figure 
and  form,  despising  the  men  so  mean  as  to 
require  to  know  how  to  read,  (a  practice 
to  which  he  had  heard  deformed  and  weak 
persons  had  recourse  in  their  personal  decrep- 
itude;)  his  manners  quick,  sharp  and  dry 


as  an  edge  of  tried  steel,  intent  only  on 
proving  that  Greece  was  greatest  on  earth, 
Sparta  in  Greece,  and  he  in  his  own 
Sparta;  the  urbane  Athenian,  martial  in 
gait,  yet  with  the  easy,  unassuming  bearing 
of  the  citizen  of  that  capital  where  god-like 
statues  in  every  street  awoke  the  admiration 
of  the  artist  and  the  eloquent  anger  of  the 
puritanical  barbarian — he  coroes^  too^  with 
the  polish  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  yet  so  supreme  in  manly 
beauty,  that  Corinthian  dames  may  flaunt 
their  charms  beside  him  in  vain,  or  sculptors 
fruitlessly  essay  to  Hken  the  transparent 
marble  of  Pentelicus  to  the  plastic  sym- 
metry and  fairness  of  his  form ;  and,  yet 
again,  skilled  to  combat  with  the  Bceotian  in 
the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  with  the  Spartan 
in  the  gauntlet  fence,  or  with  the  tragedian, 
or  the  orator  of  his  native  Athens,  in  essays 
of  more  intellectual  strength.  Thither,  too, 
came  the  Messenian,  the  effeminate  Oorin< 
thian,  the  scattered  sons  of  Greece  from  the 
far-off  isles  of  the  JSgean^  the  semi-civilized 
Asiatic  from  the  continent  memorable  by 
the  Ml  of  Ilium;  all  in  truth  who  loved 
Hellas,  admired  her  genius,  or  gloried  in 
her  triumphs, — ^the  rich  and  the  poor,  die 
judges,  the  legblators,  the  diskos  piayeisy 
the  boxers,  the  wrestiers,  the  statesnoieD,  the 
logicians,  tiie  sophists,  the  orators,  the  poets, 
whether  of  stone,  of  marble,  or  of  music, 
collecting  together  through  roads  hned  with 
hospitaUty,  tiirough  scenery  unsurpassed  in 
grandeur  and  rest,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  whither  the  name  or  ihe  gloiy  of  the 
Olympic  games  had  gone, — came  there  to 
worship  the  Olympian  Jove,  to  mix  with 
Grecian  brothers  in  friendly  converse,  and  to 
record  one  other  eternal  epoch  in  Hellenic 
genius. 

And  so  the  games  began.  Poets  such  as 
Pindar  sang,  historians  such  as  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch  recorded,  statuaries  such  as  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  rendered  into  speaking  mar- 
ble, the  vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  and  the 
glory  of  the  victor.  And  to  him  who  was 
so  supremely  favored  by  the  witnessing 
gods  with  bravery  and  strength  of  frame,  or 
nobility  of  genius,  as  to  gaiui  that  simple 
crown  of  valueless  olive  leaves,  a  national 
triumph  was  awarded.  The  Hellenic  people 
led  him,  in  an  ovation  befitting  a  conqueror, 
from  state  to  state  to  his  native  city ;  and 
the  citizens,  hearing  from  without  the  paeans 
which  signalled  the  advent  of  their  cham- 
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poa,  smashed  down  tiie  virgin  vails  which 
would  never  have  yielded  to  a  ruder  inva- 
non,  that  the  man  who  so  immortalized  their 
dtj  might  march  in  triumph  over  them- 
selves.  His  name  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
<<  highest  civic  honor ;  lus  statue  graced  the 
acred  grove  of  Jupiter  in  Eiis,  a  monument 
of  his  triumph  on  the  spot  where  he 
triumphed;  his  giorj  became  the  theme  of 
odes  more  grand  than  rolling  seas;  the 
loveliest  maidens  strewed  his  way  with 
smiles  and  flowers;  and  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate  of  all 
Helh»  counted  thereafter  from  the  day  when 
Chonebus  the  Boeotian  obtained  the  crown  of 
the  boxers  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  from 
the  day  whea  an  untried  poet^  named 
Sophocles,  was  awarded  the  honors  of  vic- 
toiy,  to  the  astonishment  and  chagrin  of 
Eoiipides,  the  hitherto  unmatched  Athe- 
nan. 

Sach  was   the  "World's  Fair"  of  the 
Clasac  days.    The  physical  and  the  imagi- 
■ative,  the  strong  and  the  beautiful,  we 
great  in  man,  and  the  sublime  in  nature, 
went  hand  in  hand,  giving  to  the  organism 
of  the  grand  the  idealism  of  the  fanciful, 
lighting  up  barbaric  day  with  that  Prome- 
thean fire  which  still  casts  its  light  from  age 
to  age,  widening  in  effect  and  lessening  in 
intensity  even  to  our  day,  like  the  hght 
flung  from  a  distant  beacon  on  the  eternal 
sea.    By  such  means,  Greece  acquired  for 
henelf  victories  like  Marathon,  like  Salamis, 
£ke  Thermopyls,  watchwords  to  our  day, 
and  beyond  our  day  to  the  eternal  night,  of 
all  that  is  august  in  liberty  and  noble  in 
man — stores    of   learning,    eloquence   and 
beauty,  poems  as  exquisitely  chiselled  as  a 
statue,  hktories  as  perfect  as  a  drama,  and  a 
name  which,  even  some  two  thousand  years 
after  her  conquest  by  Rome,  obtained  from 
a  shop-keeping  and  monarch-ridden  Europe, 
(though  accompanied  with  a  Prankish  King,) 
a  nationality  sacred  alike  from  the  Turk  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Scythian  on  the 
other.    Small  return  for  the  Asiatic  doom 
oat  of  which  she  raised  the  European  world, 
for  the  arts,  and  the  philosophy,  and  the 
temples  of  music  made  monumental,  and  the 
lessons  in  heroic  deed  and  intellectual  victory, 
^he  bequeathed  to  the  world  which  over- 
threw her  greatness,  but  could  not  efface  it ! 
Bat  alas !  the  Hellenic  ideal  is  no  more. 
The  prowess  of  manhood  in  the  battle-field, 
the  victories  of  the  athlete  in  the  arena,  have 


descended,  the  one  to  the  squad  in  the 
guard-room,  the  other  to  the  brawlers  of  the 
tavern.  Tragedians  are  no  longer  rewarded 
with  the  olive  and  immortality,  but  with 
publishers'  payment  by  the  line  and  star- 
vation in  a  garret  Historians  no  longer 
endeavor  to  give  to  present  ages  the  genial 
pictures  of  the  past,  but  estimate  their  writ- 
ings by  the  yard,  are  paid  by  any  who 
wish  their  grandfather  alluded  to,  and  read 
by  none.  Happy  civilization !  Statues  no 
more  entrance  the  aiiist,  but  are  gambled 
for  by  merchants  of  hogs,  and  hucksters  of 
cheeses,  in  an  Art  Union.  Paintings  are  no 
longer  rendered  to  save  fair  Andromedas 
from  monsters  of  iniquity,  but — such  is  the 
advanced  state  of  our  arts — are  very  seductive 
to  boarding-school  misses  in  an  exhibition 
gallery.    Hellas  is  indeed  no  more  I 

Yet  if  we  cannot  recreate  the  genius 
which  animated,  or  restore  to  the  modern 
world  the  splendor  of  the  art  which 
adorned  the  solemnities  of  the  Achaian,  we 
can  at  least  appreciate  their  effects  in  his- 
tory, and  apply  the  paraphernalia  which 
accompanied  them  to  uses,  in  our  peculiar 
way,  possibly  more  valuable  to  ourselves. 
The  tnumphs  and  the  sacrifices  of  Greece ; 
the  worship  of  the  Israelite  around  the  Ai% 
of  the  Covenant;  that  grander  worship  of 
later  days  which  inspired  men  vrith  courage 
to  die  in  thankfulness  and  prayer,  rent 
by  the  fangs  and  jaws  of  wild  beasts,  are 
equally  obsolete,  equally  unsuited  and  uvt- 
suitable  to  our  more  rational,  more  liberal, 
and  more  refined  times.  We  no  longer 
rear  men  to  die  for  their  faith,  even  in  dens 
of  tigers,  but  to  tremble  at  the  sufferings  of 
a  chicken.*  Our  gods  are  no  longer  Greek 
gods,  no  longer  the  Idea  Omnipotent  raised 
up  by  the  Nazarene  Republican  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Israel.  Beauty,  vrit,  power  of 
sinew,  power  of  genius  have  long  since 
ceased  to  enthrall  the  sympathies,  or  direct 
the  ambition  of  mankind ;  have  become  as 

*  The  progress  of  HumaDitariaiuam  is  singularly 
remarkable.  We  read  the  otlier  day  io  the  yew- 
York  Tribfufu  a  letter  from  some  lamentable  indi- 
vidoail  calling  on  the  editor  of  that  journal  to 
"  rouse  public  opinion  "  against  the  frightful  prae- 
tjce  of  killing  chickens  on  New-Tcar's  Day  hj 
shooting  them.  Coleridge  wrote  once  **  A  Sonnet  to 
a  Young  Ass  f  and  the  next  thing  we  expect  to , 
hear  is  the  formation  of  a  National  Central  Conveiv- 
tioD  to  put  down  the  ferodous  practice,  common  to 
masons,  of  torturing  bricks  by  beating  their  fiices 
off. 
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utterly  foreign  to  our  rules  and  habitfl  of 
life,  and  our  desiderata  of  happiness  mun- 
dane or  glory  celestial,  as  the  sinaple  repub- 
licanism, and  the  rules  of  even-handed  jus- 
tice dictated  by  the  Saviour  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,  and  the  noiseless  life  of 
mediaeval  simplicity.  The  ages  when  man- 
ly vigor  and  intellectual  excellence  were 
prized  as  a  national  glory,  are  gone  for  ever. 
The  ages  when  to  be  truth-telUng,  honest  in 
word  and  deed,  was  to  be  all  most  worthy 
of  the  aspirations  of  manhood,  are  buried  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  childish  and  ignorant 
past.  '*  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,''  and  *^  Love  one  another," 
have  long  given  way  before  the  wiser  and 
more  civilized  maxims,  '*Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,''  and  '^  Make 
money  out  of  everybody."  The  ages  when 
the  noblest  specimens  of  our  race  combated 
before  gods  and  men  for  the  olive  of  excel- 
lence in  poetry  and  art,  when  the  highest 
genius  was  held  to  be  the  most  exalted 
conqueror,  lie  somewhere  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  dust  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  Hellenic  blood  poured  out  under  Milti- 
ades  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  is  no  longer 
valuable,  save  as  having  manured  a  plain 
called  Marathon,  and  as  growing  thereon 
corn,  maize  and  rice  for  the  ports  of  the 
Morea,  and  the  markets  of  England.  The 
glories  of  Minerva's  sacred  city,  the  adorn- 
ments of  her  Acropolis,  the  memory  of  the 
triumphs  of  her  courage  and  her  genius, 
have  all  passed  from  this  meliorated  world 
to  the  school-boy's  satchel ;  but  still  to  men 
the  figs  of  Attica  bring  the  best  prices  in  the 
London  markets — 

"Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  tHU  the  fig% 
come  ofu"* 

♦  Bjron  says : 

**  Age  shakes  Athene's  towoti  but  tparei  gtay  Marathon." 

But  Marathon  is  not  spared ;  the  age  could  not 
afford  to  spare  Marathon.  It  is  excruciating  to 
witness  the  delight  with  which  that  barbarian 
from  the  Isle  of  Tin,  McCulluch,  dilates  on  the 
peculiar  memorabilia  of  Oreece.  This  person 
seems  to  us  in  the  attitude  of  tasting  a  fig,  or 
currants,  or  com,  diUiting  on  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  each  sample,  and  throwing  out  an  occa- 
sional reminiscence  about  the  best  suited  to  his 
palate,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  ajown  in  the  blood 
.  of  heroes.  Hear  the  human  ghoul— (Geog.  Die, 
Art  Oreece) :  "  Hellas  is  a  &tter  com  country 
than  the  Morea.**  "Rice  is  cultivated  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  Argbs,  ^,  and  other  marsliy 
tracts  along  the  ooasts."    (All  the  man  has  to 


The  gods  of  tlie  world  are  changed^  but  still 
we  liave  gods,  eyen  the  god  Fig ;  and  what 
were  gods  without  worship  \  tVhat  were 
the  peculiar  ideals  to  which  we  look  for  hap- 
piness here  and  rewards  hereafter,  in  the 
probate  office  and  in  heaven,  unless  we  paid 
them  adoration  ?  Nay,  might  not  the  Comi- 
mercial  Jupiter  blight  our  fiurest  enter- 
prises, and  cleave  with  thunder  the  best 
arranged  railway  schemes^  frighting  the 
"•  bulls  ^  of  'Change  to  madness,  and  burn- 
ing the  very  hide  off  the  "bears,"  if  we 
did  not  appease  him  with  lofty  cere- 
monies,  and  costly  hecatombs  in  bale  and 
bullion?  Besides,  have  not  we  of  the 
modem  world  had  a  city  for  long  yew  ^ 
cred  to  the  Commercial  Jove,  whither  the 


saj  about  Marathon  is,  that  it  is  one  of  other 
marshy  tracts,  good  for  rice  \)  And  agaia,  the  cba- 
sic  memories  attached  to  the  hills  of  Greece  aie 
thus  described :  **The  hiUs  of  Oreece — are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  vioa"  **  The  Taller  of  Heliote^'^ 
he  tells  U9,  produces  good  wines,  but  of  "*  little 
bodj,**  ivhich  are  mined  for  the  English  paUrte 
from  the/ac<  of  their  beiqg  made  preciselj  as  the 
gods  drank  them  in  the  clouds  three  tbmiaand 
years  aga  "  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  io 
Messenia,  Laoonia, .  .  .  but  Mpeeially  in  the  plain 
of  Argot,  .  .  .  Tobacco  in  Bceotia,  .  .  .  fig»  »  At- 
tica (so  famimt  m  antiqu^y  The  duRereiioe 
between  ancient  genius  as  illustrated  by  Byron, 
and  modem  British  animalism,  is  strikinglv  ex- 
hibited by  two  passages.  The  inspired  pugrim 
writes: — 

"  Tek  are  thy  skies  ss  bine,  thy  cngs  as  wild,   ■ 
Sweet  are  thy  grovea,  and  venUot  are  thy  ields; 
Thine  oUve  ripe  as  when  Hioerra  smiled. 
And  slill  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymetf ns  yields. 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fka(rant  foortreea  baild»— 
The  Tree-bom  wanderer  of  ue  monntain  air; 
Apollo  BtlU  thy  lonip,  long  summer  gilds ; 
Still  fai  his  beam  Hendeli's  marbles  glare. 
Art,  Qloiy,  Freedom  fkil,  but  Mature  stlU  is  fair." 

And  yett  with  this  extract  before  him  id  hia 
book,  this  English  taster  of  illustrious  memoriet, 
and  puryeyor-general  to  the  LauloD  market^ 
writes^  not 

**  Thine  olire  ripe  as  when  BOncrra  ndlcd/' 

but,  "The  olive  oil  of  Greece  would  be  good,  if 
wU  prepared ;"  and  again,  on  the  honejr-bee  of 
Hymettus :  *'  Hooey  ts  a  highly  important  pro- 
duct; that  of  Attica,  and  especially  of  Mount 
Hymettus,  is  now,  as  of  oldt  the  best  in  Europe. 
h  is  trawiparentf  and  has  a  ddicioma  perfume," 
The  man  looks  even  upon  his  father's  som  aa  a 
product^  and  pokes  his  nose  into  Mount  Hymettus, 
to  test  its  smell,  before  he  will  accord  it  any  fii- 
vor.  His  study  of  Homer,  and  his  admiration 
of  Anacreon,  are  limited  to  his  sensnalities,  and 
regulated  by  his  tongue  or  his  smell,  just  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dram-shop,  or  buying  cheese  at  his 
grocer's.    Happy  civilization  t 
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eyes  of  all  the  fiuthful  in  stock  have  been 
fi^ently  bent;  whence  the  successful  opera- 
tor has  taken  his  grand  inspiration ;   and 
whither  thousands   on   thousands   of   the 
fidthful,  desiring  to  receive  approving  aus- 
pices on  their  holy  work,  and  attain  com- 
meraal  prosperity  in  an  Elysium  of  ledgers, 
have  aent  endless  offerings  and  tributes  ? 
Are  there  not  there,  too,  altars  sacred  to 
the   worship   of  this  Jove,  on  which  are 
poared  out,  day  after  day,  piles  on  piles  of 
blessed  gold,  of  heavenly  bills  of  lading, 
of   truly  celestial   stock,  and  railway  de- 
bentures— metest  offering  for  this  Omnip- 
otent !     Nay,  have  we  not  therein  a  college 
of  vates,  anguTs,  high  priests,  with  growing 
alumni  and  devout  acolytes,  ''trying  their 
^prentice  hand  on  ^Change  ;^  have  we  not 
ramifications  of  these  metallic  pastors  extend- 
ing thenoe  throughout  the  earth  to  its  limits, 
converting  to  their  worship  the  elect  of  dis- 
tant nations,  the  zunindar  of  India,  the  man- 
darin of  Canton,  the  landlord  of  Ireland,  and 
the  «  free-trader"  of  the  United  States ;  en- 
thiafling  whole  peoples  and  territories,  de- 
riving uiereoXit  voluntary  offerings  of  illim- 
itable wealth,  and  bestowing  in  lieu  thereof 
saDctimoiik>ns  cant  of  the  most  world-wide 
benevdeDce ;  bales  of  Bibles,  labelled  *'  Word 
of  God  ;*    Piety   by  the  yard,    labelled 
^  Chrisdaii  Civilization  f  and  Holy  Cottons 
and  Evangelical  Rum  ;  affording,  too,  loans 
of  life  to  poor  old  monarchies,  and  to  de- 
serving though  unfortunate  brother  super- 
stitions, wheUier  it  be  the  miserable  old 
Hapsburgh  who  made  all  his  money  by 
marrying,  and  spent  it  all  as  easily  as  he 
acquired  it ;  or  th^  head  of  the  obsolete 
Christian  Church,  who,  though    the    last 
reBe  of  a  very  old  and  decrepit  superstition, 
sdlV  evokes  from  the  worshippers  of  Jove 
Commeicialis,  that  "fellow-feeling**  which 
^  makes  us  wondrous  kind,**  inasmuch  as 
he  too  had  his  great  god  of  Cant  once,  and 
his  vates,  and  his  augurs,  and  his  thunders, 
and  his  sacred  ovatory  offerings,  and   his 
hymns  of  gloiy  and  tnumph,  by  which,  de- 
crepit IS  he  is,  he  too  once  ruled  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  this  priesthood,  levelling  even, 
when  the  Sacred  College  decrees  it  for  the 
propagation  of  faith  in  Dry-goods,  in  the 
eommunion  of  stock,  and  in  the  salvation  of 
credit  to  come,  dynasties  after  dynasties, 
wbether  they  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Him- 
abysb,  on  the  throne  of  Imperial  France,  or 
an  that  cf  the  Prussian  Frederic ;  and  tear- 


ing out  and  sacrifidng  on  the  altar  of  "en- 
lightened commerce,"  with  sscred  odes  to 
"  peace,  and  law,  and  order,"  (the  awe-in- 
spiring Parcae  presiding  over  tne  destinies 
of  'Change,)  republic  after  republic,  whether 
it  shows  its  hydra  heads  within  the  w^aUs  of 
Romulus,  or  among  the  mountain  fires  of 
Guatemala ;  whether  it  be  where  the  historic 
genius  of  a  dead  democracy  still  outlives  and 
sanctifies  an  effete  dominion,  or  where  still  old 
foolish  moUier  Terra  sends  up  her  incense 
burnings  to  the  antique  gods  of  the  primaeval 
universe?  Have  we  not,  we  say,  already  all 
the  material  necessary,  all  the  paraphernalia 
on  hand,  all  the  popular  and  enduring  faith 
requisite  to  the  worship  of  this  Jupiter  Com- 
mercialis — a  city  sacred  to  him ;  altars  ded- 
icated to  his  offerings;  faith  illimitable; 
books  of  prayer  called  ledgers;  forms  of 
invocation  which  every  bank  clerk  or  small 
presiding  vates,  with  his  pile  of  divine  attri- 
butes shining,  as  if  thrown  by  an  almighty 
and  ef^lgent  hand,  before  him,  will  hand 
you  through  a  slit  in  his  Dodonean  seat, 
and  to  which  you  must  conform  before  tlie 
dread  oracle  will  vouchsafe  to  the  eager  lis- 
tener a  hoarse  monosyllabic  answer  ?  Nay, 
have  we  not  manifold  catechisms,  teeming 
with  curt  maxim  and  long  philosophy,  and 
tracing  with  acute  distinctness  the  laws  by 
which  the  great  divinity  can  be  propitiated, 
written  by  the  pens  of  inspired  vates  and 
devout  augurs,  for  all  classes,  and  ages, 
and  sexes,  from  Franklin^s  first  catechism 
for  the  infant  miser,  to  Ricardo*s  elaborate 
philosophy,  intelligible  only  to  the  initi- 
ated priest^  when  he  has  entered  his  pro- 
bationary term  in  the  Holy  Metallic  Order! 
Have  we  not  colleges  \ieing  with  those  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  academic  groves,  or  the 
Roman  Propaganda ;  hierarchs  and  orders 
of  priests  duly  arranged,  from  his  eminence 
Cardinal  Rothschild — the  truest  cardinal  that 
has  ever  been,  for  on  him  hinge  the  affairs 
of  men — to  the  reverend  swindler  w^ho 
charged  us  thirty  cents  for  changing  our 
last  five-dollar  bill  in  Wall  street,  the  other 
day  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  vestal  virgins  ded- 
icated to  continency  while  they  cannot  help 
it,  to  teaching,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire,  arranged  too  in  order,  from 
the  high  priestess  Harriet  Martineau,  to  the 
amiable  spinsters  of  "  never  more  than  ^ye- 
and-twenty,"  who  religiously  deposit  their 
little  annuities  in  the  great  Bank  of  Jupiter 
Commercialis,  and  fer\'ently  draw  the  inter- 
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est  ?  Have  we  not  all  these,  and  had  ever 
religion  nwrt  f  Is  there  not  throughout  the 
world  a  Faith,  a  belief  paramount  to  reason, 
in  this  worship  of  the  Omnipotent  Banker, 
such  as  no  religion  ever  possessed  ?  Nay, 
give  but  one  small  coin  into  the  hands  of  a 
starving  wretch,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
sterling  blessing  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the 
merciful  Deity  who  liveth  enthroned  in  the 
heai'ts  of  men  and  shopkeepers,  and  does 
not  the  fervent  prayer  rise  audibly  to  his 
lips ;  does  he  not  bow  low,  and  raise  his  eyes 
in  thankfulness  aloft  as  he  utters  it,  "  Venite^ 
adoremusf^  The  worship  of  Jupiter  Com- 
tnercialis  is  an  incontestable  &ct,  wide- 
spread, heartfelt,  enduring,  and  why  there- 
fore shall  we  not  adore!  It  is  folly  to 
abstain  from  doing ;  it  is  cowardice  to  aV 
8t£un  from  doing  openly ;  it  is  almost  defy- 
ing the  thunders  of  the  Great  Divinity  him- 
self to  neglect  doing  openly  and  before  the 
world  to  His  praise,  that  which  we  do  every 
hour,  more  or  less  in  secret,  for  our  own. 
Then,  Venite,  adoremus  f  Venite! 

Such  are  the  pious  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments which  have  lately  animated  the  faith- 
ful in  stock.  Beauty,  Liberty,  and  Heroism 
were  once  believed  in  and  worshipped. 
Power  civic  and  Glory  national  had  their 
churches  and  their  devotees.  Justice  and 
Love  of  Good,  or,  as  the  Christians  siud, 
God,  had  formerly  their  adorers  too.  But 
all  these  have  passed  and  are  no  more. 
Peace  be  with  them.  Bequieseant,  requies- 
cant !  Amen  f  And  for  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  *'  in  the  first  year  of  its  second  half^*^ 
adoring  in  our  hearts  Dry-goods;  blessed 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  truth  that 
is  in  Leathei^and  Cutlery ;  with  our  whole 
souls  bound  up  in  Money ;  firmly  believing 
in  the  one  and  iniJUvisible  Catholic  creed 
"Free-trade,"  as  revealed  by  the  inspired 
Malthus,  and  the  truly  pious  Walker — for  us, 
with  all  this,  shall  there  be  no  church  para- 
phernalia founded ;  shall  there  be  no  great 
<^iucus  of  believers,  no  public  and  memora- 
ble exhibition  of  worship?  Forbid  it,  ye 
Powers  of  Stock ;  ye  Seraphim  who  preside 
over  the  Banks ;  ye  angelic  Gabrieb,  who 
<^rry  notices  of  bills  due  I  It  could  not  be. 
And  accordingly,  fully  appreciating  the 
grandeur  of  the  solemnities  due  to  the  Cot- 
ton Jupiter,  and  the  Sheffield  MineiTa,  with 
her  shield  and  spear  stamped  "  Best  Cast 
Steel,"  as  we  read  on  our  best  knives  and 
forks,  (best,  being  English,)  there  has  gone 


forth  from  the  Acropolis,  or  ComhiH  of  the 
sacred  city,  a  mandate  to  all  the  comers  of 
the  earth  which  buyi  or  ought  to  buy  Brit- 
ish manufactures^  and  to  the  interme<fiate 
stations  within  reach  of  the  panting  Mercuries 
who  obey  the  nod  of  the  Jove  Commercialism 
(in  the  holy  mythology  entitled  '*  H.  B.  M. 
R.  M.  Steamships,")  and  to  all  others  who 
may  hear  about  it,  ordering  the  fisdthful  in 
Bullion,  Bale,  Bill,  and  Britain,  to  assemble 
on  a  stated  day  of  this  year  of  oar  late  God, 
(^  who  did  not  read  his  countryman  Ricar- 
do,")  not  in  the  sacred  olive  groves  by  the 
Pe^us  river,  but  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
Thames,  there  to  inaugurate  the  first  Olym- 
piad of  British  "  Free-trade"  and  Universal 
Humbug,  and  celebrate  the  first  grand  exhi< 
bition  of  British  Supremacy  ^)d  Industrious 
Toadyism  of  all  nations.  Not  with  the 
thunders  of  the  Olympian  Jove  has  this  man- 
date gone  forth,  but  under  auspices  more  au- 
gust and  earth-shaking — moving  the  kings 
and  peoples  of  distant  empires  to  obedienoe — 
moving  all  kings  and  *^  ambassadors  of  for- 
eign powers,"  the  Sultan  in  Turkey,  the-  Tzar 
in  Russia,  the  Pacha  in  Egypt,  the  little 
Queen  in  Portugal,  and  their  minions  and 
messengers  everywhere — moving  even  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the 
adoration  of  Toadyism,  and  the  Preskient 
.of  the  United  States  (who  cannot  go)  ta 
send  ship-loads  of  offerings  to  the  sacred  al- 
tar of  "  Anglo-Saxon"  Supremacy,  and  In- 
dustrious Toadyism  of  all  nations,  and  of  his 
own  the  firet — moving  all  classes  of  men,  all 
forms  of  building,  all  powers  of  cloth,  and 
iron,  and  cant,  the  world  over.  Terrible,  in- 
deed, to  the  quiet  adoring  soul  are  the  aus^ 
pices  under  which  this  universal  order  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  world — ^it  bears  the  name 
of  Albert  I  He  uttered  it,  and  truly .  has 
"the  earth  trembled  at  his  nod!"  Why 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Humbug  should  we 
wonder  at  the  foul  superstition  which  must 
have  influenced  men,  when  they  worshipped 
the  cow  Isis,  and  the  bull  Osiris  ?  AVhy 
should  we  stand  in  amaze,  bearing  how  Pu- 
nic women  gave  their  new-bom  babes  to  the 
burning  lap  of  the  idol  Saturn,  or  how  men 
flung  their  bodies  in  adoration  to  the  earth,  to 
be  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  Hindoo 
Yaganat  ?  Such  wonder  and  dread  amaze 
may  befit  children,  but  we,  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  "  in  the  first  year  of  the 
second  half  of  it,"  (astonishing  and  truly 
beneficent  fact !)  know  ihat  in  these  adora- 
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6011S,  which  children  in  their  witless  little 
flouls  regard  with  horror  and  as  superstitious, 
there  is  something  transcendentlj  true  and 
good.     Even  for  the  worship  of  Mumbo 
Jombo ;  for  the  devout  negro  piously  beat- 
ing his  bones  and  uttering  his  heavenly  dis- 
cords to  stay  the  noise  of  the  thunder-clap, 
we  have  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  brotherly 
respect.    Do  1^,  and  higher  than  we,  the 
archetypes  of  modem  civilization,  to  whom 
we  claim  a  left-handed  affinity,  do  we  not 
worship  **  Fat-pig  f '     Have  we  not  seen  in 
the  London  Times  magnificent  sermons  to 
the  fiuthful  in  praise  of  "  Fat-ox  f"  Nay,  have 
we  not  seen  in  the  London  Illustrated  Ifews, 
(the  illominated  vade-mecum  or  pious  pray- 
er-book of  British  believers,  sacred  to  the 
tables   of   the  English  gin-shop  and  the 
American  flunkey) — ^have    we     not    seen 
therein,  labelled  "  Carting  in  Fat-pig,^'  and 
*  Installing  Fat-ox,"  engraved  representations 
of  &t  Englishmen  and  thin  foreigners  stand- 
ing in  adoration  about  a  movable  taberna- 
de,  or  cart,  wherein  appeared  to  be  some 
plethoric  and  unfortunate  animal,  intended 
fbst  for  exhibition  and  then  for  the  adoring 
stomach?  Mumbo  Jumbo,  Phallos,  Osiris,  the 
^nlest  superstition,  judged  by  boyish  brains, 
which  ever  afflicted  the  world,  is,  in  our 
kamble  opinion,  not  inferior  to  this.  To  the 
^yptian  the  Bull  was  the  representative, 
or  tangible  and  visible  sign  of  a  grand  ideal 
beyond   his  fieithoming;    to    the    Hindoo, 
iaggemaut  is  the  outward  covering  of  a 
great  ^irit  who  holds  the  destinies  of  the 
Hindoo  race  in  his  right  hand,  and  can  lib- 
ente  their  country.     In  worshipping  their 
kids  none  of  these  obey  a  sensual  appetite; 
none  of  them  place  the  limit  of  their  rever- 
ence in  the  animal  or  the  wood  before  them  ; 
an  1o<Al  up  to  and  worship,  through  the  idol, 
•ome  ideal  whose  idealism  they  cannot  real- 
ize, and  whose  immensity  they  cannot  com- 
prehend.   In  all  these  devotions  there  is  a 
fijruid  infinity,  one  attribute  at  all  events  of 
Divine  Majesty.     But  the  Englishman  wor- 
ships **  Fat-pig'*  as  fett  pig,  to  eat  him  ;  be- 
hind the  plethoric  ohesiHy  of  the  brute,  or 
above  it,  there  is  nothing — no  deity  outside 
of  ^  Fat-pig''  for  him.  He  pokes  his  knuckles 
into  the  greasy  attributes  of  his  divinity,  and 
pnpwiUi  a  chuckling  stomach- for  the  time 
(^  roasting  and  sacrifice.     God  or  no  God 
there  may  be — ^human  beings  may  be  lean, 
and  may  perish  of  want — ^polemics  may 
vgne  sboQt  the  spiritual  comforts  of  another 


world,  and  wild  enthusiasts  indulge  in  vis- 
ions of  liberty  and  greatness  in  this ;  but 
for  him,  the  paragon  man  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  the  god  "Fatrpig"  is  pig 
fat ;  he  feels  it,  he  sees  it,  and  he  will  eat  iL 
And  so  he  adores  it ;  has  little  medals  and 
pictures  of  his  deity  struck  ofi^  hangs  them 
over  his  bed-side,  prays  to  them,  and  bids 
the  world  look  on  and  adore  too. 

Such  is  the  Englishman's  religion — ^the 
religion  of  the  head  of  the  "  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  family ;"  and  some  people  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time  are  moved  to  incredulity 
or  disgust.  But  what  think  you  if,  instead 
of  worshipping  the  obese  brute  alone,  ho 
called  on  the  whole  world  to  worship  it  with 
him,  and  it  obeyed?  In  the  Englishman's 
mythology,  though  god  "Fat-pig"  stands 
high,  yet  he  standeth  not  alone.  The  de- 
ity Large  Cabbage-head,  Big  Onion,  Strong 
Cloth,  Best  Cast  Steel  Knife,  accompany  him 
and  receive  equal  reverence.  Anything  and 
everything  which  Fat-pig  can  be  converted 
into,  which  can  be  begotten  of  Fat-pig,  sit 
by  His  side  enthroned.  Instead  of  the  ma- 
terial product.  Bacon,  large  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen prefer  as  their  special  guardian  deity 
the  god  "  Diy-goods ;"  other  large  classes  the 
god  "Hardware;"  and  the  worship  of  these 
has  been  more  transcendental  of  late  years 
than  that  afforded  to  "  God  Pig,"  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  virtues  of  the  latter  deity 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  "  control  the 
market" — the  Englishman's  test  for  the  rel- 
ative virtues  of  his  deities  being  their  power 
of  giving  money,  bringing  trade,  promoting 
exports,  and  all  the  deities  forming,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  mythologies,  the  individualized 
attributes  of  one  great  idol,  the  Jupiter  Com- 
mercialis  enthroned  on  Comhill.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ffods  "  Dry-goods"  and  "  Hard- 
ware" have  for  long  years  stood  the  highest, 
but  of  late  have  been  found  to  decline,  in- 
asmuch as,  though  they  subjugated,  made 
naked,  and  cut  to  pieces  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Hindostanese,  and  divers  hun- 
dred millions  of  other  nations,  they  were 
not  efficient  to  muffle  the  mouths  of  Ger- 
man madmen  squalling  for  Liberty,  nor  to 
cut  the  throats  of  certain  anarchists  in 
France,  diabolically  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  decent  and  not  a  British  socialism  among 
themselves.  Here  the  virtues  of  "Dry- 
goods"  and  "  Hardware"  were  found  utterly 
ineffectual,  and  it  was  considered,  after  grave 
and  reverent  discussion  among  the  augurs 
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and  vates  of  tiie  Sacred  College,  that  these  |  hierarchy,  abolition  devotees,  and  augurs  of 
aUjpowerful  deities  were  offended,  because  i  Universal  Benevolence  tliroughout  even  Re- 
sufficient  worship  was  not  given  them.  Ac-  publican  America.  The  kings  and  lictois 
cordingly,  the  vates  having  suggested  the  |  and  magistrates  of  the  elder  regime  bowed 
matter  to  the  son  of  a  German,  interested  |  too  before  him,  and  uttered  humanitarian 
in  putting  down  all  squallers  in  Saxe-Gotha, ;  hallelujahs  in  his  praise.  Emperors  ordered 
Coburg,  and  the  neighborhood,  that  worthy  ,  everywhere  their  serfe  to  obey  it,  kings  their 
issued  forth  his  mandate  as  above  cited.  In- 1  subjects,  Presidents  of  France  the  nonde- 
stant,  the  happy  instrument  selected  by  the  script  semi-citizen,  semi-^rf  individuals 
inspired  augurs,  to  give  forth  to  the  misera-  j  under  their  rule,  and  Presidents  of  Amer- 
ble  earth  their  revelation  of  a  new  Olympiad,  ica — but  of  them  anon.  Ambassadors 
or  nineteenth  century  ^  Pass-over,'^  became, !  waited  upon  the  thrice  august  Albert^ 
from  a  mere  cipher,  the  chosen  arch-high-  and  implored  him  to  dictate  to  them  the 
priest,  or  high-highest  augur  of  the  Jupiter  i  rules  of  the  oerentonies,  the  forms  of  prayer, 
Commercialis  which  rules  the  Anglo-Saxon .  the  names  of  the  requisite  offerings  of  pro- 
monarchy.  *'*'  In  the  name  of  the  great  Ju- !  pitiation.  And  one  Ambassador,  and  he,  too, 
piter  Comhillensis,"  he  said, .  '^  and  of  the  \  the  representative  of  a  nation  which  has  Uie 
most  omnipotent  deities,  the  god  Dry-goods  general  good  character  of  abhorring  cant 
and  the  god  Hardware,  we  order  and  com-  and  all  humbug,  of  standing  up  on  its  own 
mand  all  nations,  and  by  these  presents  all  hook,  and  maintaining  its  own  independenee 
nations  of  the  earth  are  ordered  and  com-  as  a  nation,  has  gone  clean  mad  since  the 
manded,  to  hearken  and  obey  us.  Prophet  event.  He  has  established  a  button-hole 
Albert.  We,  the  great  English  nation,  to '  connection  with,  the  family  of  which  the 
appease  the  gods  Dry  Goods  and  Hardware,  august  Albert  is  a  member  by  marriage  ;  and 
will  set  up  in  costly  temples  of  glass  and  so  this  poor  supposititious  American^  Anglo- 
filligree,  the  choicest  representations  of  the  Saxon  finds  himself  happily  related  to  the 
gods  aforesaid,  and  we  will  worship  them ;  i  ^^  rascalliest,  sweetest  young  Prince,**  and 
and  all  ye  of  the  earth,  ye  of  Europe,  ye  of  by  consequence  deeply  interested  by  family 
India,  ve  of  America,  ye  of  Cham  Tartary  ties  in  the  worship  of  Fat-pig,  and  the  other 
and  Tnncomalee,  stop  your  proper  business, '  divinities  of  Commercial  religion.  ""  We  are 
and  bring  your  Dry-goods  etfigies  and  your  all  one  and  the  same,"  he  cries  day  after  day ; 
Hardware  representations  here  to  our  temple,  '*  we  offended  you  once,  but  we  are  sorry  for 
and  worship  them  too ;  or,  if  you  have  none, '  it — ^you  were  angry  with  us,  but  forgive  us. 
come  instantly  and  worship  ours,  that  the .  Have  not  we  Fat-pig — have  we  not  too 
Deities  may  be  appeased,  and  you  may  re-  little  representations  of  the  god  Dry-goods, 
turn  blessed  from  the  devotion.*'  Such  and  the  god  Hardware,  and  do  we  not  both 
was  the  mandate.  Instant,  the  hundred  worship  them  in  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
tongues  of  the  pious  press  of  England  \  words.  Pig,  and  Fat,  and  Dry,  and  Goods, 
poured  fourth  acclamations  the  most  voluble  and  Hard,  and  Ware ;  and  are  we  not 
m  praise  of  Augur  Albert.     No  extremely  therefore  brothers,  and  won't  you  forgive 

Eious  trading  principles  had  they  seen  in  |  us  f  Oh,  do  I " 
im  before,  nor  any  very  exemplary  political  |  Accordingly  this  great  Olympiad  of  the 
dodging,  but  this  single  act  revealed  to  them  |  nineteenth  centivy  is  to  be — as  why  should 
the  innate  splendor  of  his  genius,  his  true  it  not  \  All  nations  have  obeyed  the  man^ 
devotion  to  the  "  interests  of  British  com-  date  of  German  Albert,  and  will  obey  it. 
merce,"  and  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the !  The  sacred  mud  banks  of  the  Thames  have 
progress  of  his  immaculate  species,  shop-  j  been  allotted  for  the  ceremonies  of  worship ; 
Keeping  aristocracy.  The  laudatory  prayers  hot-house  Temples,  not  of  Pentelio  marble, 
for  his  success,  which  filled  the  columns  of  but  of  ^*  the  cheapest  English  glass,"  are  rais> 
the  pious  London  newspapers,  were  re-echoed  I  ing  high  their  filigree  crests  to  push  the 
from  nation  to  nation,  and,  having  been  ta-  exotic  idea  to  a  precocious  bloom ;  grounds, 
ken  up  by  the  organs  of  the  affiliated  hier- 1  not  of  Elis,  o(  holy  Elis,  but  of  certain  Cock- 
archy  of  'Change,  passed  from  sea  to  sea, ,  uey  parks  in  London  brickdom,  within  sights 
crossed  even  the  mighty  ocean  of  the  Her- !  not  of  the  grove  of  Jupiter,  but  of  the  iron- 
ring  Pond,  and  enthroned  themselves  in  the  shuttered  windows  of  Carlton  House — ^un- 
hearts  of  the  reverend  merchants,  free-trade  -  happy  parks,  wherein  a  few  weazened,  vege- 
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tadn^  prisoners  rear  their  dirty,  smoke-cov- 
eivd  neads  into  the  di'awing-room  windows 
of  tawdry  Duchesses  and  antique  spinsters  of 
qoality — ^have  been  assigned  as  spots  to  be- 
came to  the  historian  of  after  ages  *^  haunted, 
lioly  gronnd."  Augur  Albert,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  divers  burly  masons  and  enthu- 
siastic carpenters,  has  laid  the  first  pebble  in 
the  foundation  of  the  architectural  humbug, 
to  which  the  name  of  ^  Crystal  Palace"  has 
been  accorded  —  prints  have  been  drawn 
of  him  taking  oflf  his  august  hat — cheers 
have  resounded — wines  have  been  poured 
in  endless  libation — ^lean  beggars  have  come 
on  to  see — ^and  even  "  Fatrpig"  has  brought 
bis  troops  of  worshippers,  marshalled  by 
•*  Fat-pig"  priest  Soyer,  and  attendants.*  It 
will  be  a  truly  entrancing  and  delicious 
sights  this  collected  exhibition  of  the  Toady- 
ism of  all  nations !  Orders  of  ceremonies 
have  been  fixed — sprayers  formed  and  re- 
cited— courses  of  feasts  announced  and  pre- 
pared— ^and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Litany  as  published  in  the  Lcmdon  Times  of 
the  31st  of  November  last,  which  it  has 
biien  determined  to  recite  through  the  august 
mouth  ofthe  illustrious  vates,  Albert,  on  the 
occasion — ^the  responses  to  be  given  by  his 
Faithiiil-in^tock  Excellency,  Abbott  Law- 
reoce.  Representative  of  the  Model  Repub- 
lic:— 
^'Onmipotent  Jupiter  Commercialis,  grant 


*  The  following  note  is  just  as  applicable  here 
M  aojwhere  el8&  We  cut  the  highly  dramatic 
Bud  mterestii^  morceau  from  a  recent  British 
paper:— 

"Hoxsna  Dnmro  Hall  roa  the  Grkat  Exhibi- 
tion or  1851. — That  indefatigable  genius,  Soyer, 
haa  foreseen  a  difficulty  iu  connection  with  the  cxbi- 
bitkA  of  1851,  and  with  his  usual  energy,  he  has  set 
at  €Qoe  about  proTiding  the  proper  remedy.  It 
occurred  to  him,  in  conrersation  with  Mr.  Feeney, 
of  the  Merdmnts'  Dining  Rooms  here,  that,  as  the 
mooater  exhibition  would  be  attended  by  a  mon- 
«ier  crowd,  the  individuals  of  which  would  naturally 
become  moostroosly  hungry,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  make  some  extraordinary  provision  for  their 
•latenanee.  A  monster  cuisine  is  therefore  to  be  es- 
tab]  niied  by  M.  Soyer  in  association  with  Mr.  Feeney, 
and  mooster  dining  halls  capable  of  accommodating 
a  tb«)ueaad  at  a  tin'C,  are  to  be  constructed  and 
kepi  ccDstantlT  supplied,  by  well-drilled  regiments 
of  wait«»^  with  viands  of  every  description.  This 
»  A  gmt  project,  and  its  execution  will  add  ano- 
ther v(iQd«T  and  another  pleasure  to  the  great  ex- 
hibitioD.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Soyer 
anl  F«eoey's  dining  halls  be  pronounced  the  most 
rrtraflfd  nary,  as  they  will  assuredly  prove  the 
It  alhsing,  p«rt  of  the  exhibition. 


us  fixity  in  stocks  I  Divine  Dry-goods, 
have  mercy  on  ns!  Holy  Hardware,  pro- 
tect us  from  all  Republicanism!  Bright 
Knife  of  Sheffield,  keep  down  American 
competition!  Pillar  of  Manchester  Cloth,  ' 
civilize  China !  Adorable  Leather,  flog  all 
Hungarians,  Chartists,  Irish,  and  Socialists  I 
Star  of  Shawl-patterns,  whip  the  French  I 
God  of  Free  Trade,  hood-wink  everybody 
and  give  us  the  monopoly  of  the  Industry 
of  all  nations  I  God  Fat-pig,  be  Fat  !"— 
Here  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  calls  out "  beans'*^ 
with  his  pork, — Mr.  Soyer  protests  he  never 
heard  of  so  vulgar  and  vilely  Yankee  a  dish^ 
and  the  Litany  begins  again.  *  •  *• 
[And  here  we  are  obliged  to  choke  off  the 

first  flight  of  our  irreverent  contributor.] 
*  *  *  «  * 

Alas  I  (we  permit  our  contributor  to  con- 
tinue,) we  have  fallen  upon  a  world  truly 
miserable,  and  about  the  most  miserable 
fact  our  pet  nineteenth  century  has  yet  wit- 
nessed, is  this  very  "  World's  Fair."  The 
downfall  of  Napoleon ;  the  parcelling  out  of 
Europe  among  a  band  of  thieves ;  a  Repub- 
lic thrice  existent  in  France,  and  thrice  vis- 
ionary; the  desolation  of  Hungary;  the 
famines  in  Ireland ;  the  galvanization  of  the 
dead  old  Catholic  Church,  by  "  restoring"  a 
poor  old  man  to  a  temporary  and  grimly 
facetious  existence ;  the  advent  of  "  the 
Swedish  Nightingale,"  and  the  victorious 
march  of  Barnum  fix>m  city  to  city,  and 
from  State  to  State  of  the  Western  World ; 
the  earth  quaken  by  Rochester  kilockings  ; 
the  popular  superstition  in  the  good  faith 
and  fine  speeches  of  a  British  ambassador; 
all  these  are  facts  indicative  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  age — the  rev- 
erence of  wrong,  the  insensibility  to  jus- 
tice, the  awe  of  power,  the  worship  of  un- 
varnished humbug,  and  the  paramount 
belief  in  falsehood,  which  constitute  the  ho- 
mogeneous philosophy  of  which  its  history 
is  a  grand  example.  But  the  "World's 
Fair"  exhibits  more  than  any  of  these  curi- 
osities, and  probably  more  than  the  whole 
collection  in  a  lump,  the  conscious  weakness^ 
the  reliance  on  expedient  nothings,  the  lack 
of  foresight)  and  the  utter  imbecility  of 
brain  of  those  who  by  an  untoward  fate  are 
still  permitted  to  govern  the  herd  of  human- 
ity ;  and  exhibits  in  a  still  stronger  lights 
perhaps,  the  illimitable  credulity,  unrelieved 
by  one  gleam  of  reason,  and  the  servile 
obedience,  unmitigated  by  one  symptom  of- 
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inquiring  thought,  of  the  herd  who  are  gov- 
erned. All  oar  republicanism,  all  our  theo- 
ries of  human  progress,  all  the  struggles  for 
the  independence  and  equality  of  nations 
which  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  en- 
livened the  world,  have  brought  us  at  last 
to  this, — ^that  between  Asiatic  fatalism  and 
nineteenth  century  philosophy,  whether  as 
professed  here  or  in  Europe,  there  is  but 
slight  difference  indeed.  "  Believe  all  things 
thou  art  told;  go  whithersoever  thou  art 
bidden  ;  obey  the  behests  of  any  who  please 
to  order  thee,  provided  their  mandates  are 
given  in  the  due  formulas  of  cant,  from  the 
self-constituted  chairs  of  'peace,  and  law, 
and  order,'  in  the  possession  of  the  '  pow- 
ers that  be,'  whether  these  powers  should 
rightly  be  or  not,"  are  maxims  common  to 
both.  A  single  order  has  gone  forth  from 
London ;  and  all  classes  of  men,  in  whatso- 
ever nation  they  may  have  heard  it,  hasten 
to  give  to  it  loyal  obedience.  The  Lyonnese 
manufacturer  of  silks,  and  the  Lowell  man- 
ufacturer of  broadcloth ;  the  Hindoo  tailor, 
who,  in  making  new  breeches  of  the  Euro- 
pean cut,  inserts  the  rents,  and  the  darns,  and 
the  patches  of  the  old  garment,  and  the 
original  and  music-loving  hatter  of  New- 
York  ;  the  artisan  who  has  droned  his  life 
away  in  some  German  garret  in  the  discov- 
ery of  perpetual  motion,  and  the  maker 
of  universal  gas  in  Yankee  land; — all, 
eharmed  by  this  British  order,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  monster  London,  hurry  on,  with 
incessant  ^iugs,  into  his  very  ma^.  Here 
indeed  is  a  problem  of  world-wide  scope, 
more  curious  than  Paine's  gas  or  the  Roch- 
ester knockings,  which,  above  all  others, 
needs  solving :  By  what  asphyxiating  power 
have  the  pride  and  individual  existence  and 
popular  cohesivencss  of  distant  nations  been 
thus  deadened,  and  the  thoughts,  and 
hopes,  and  ambitions  of  the  most  thought- 
ful, hopeful,  and  ambitious  of  their  several 
peoples,  been  universally  concentrated  on 
^^  British  public  opinion,"  and  a  Cockney 
park  on  the  raud-banks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Acheron  ?  How  comes  this  universal  power 
to  be  centred  in  the  head  of  a  German  ad- 
venturer, not  remarkable  for  any  great  ex- 
ploit, for  genius,  or  other  attribute  fixing  the 
admiration  of  men;  not  even  remarkable 
for  the  faculty  of  charlatanism,  by  which 
crowds  of  wondering  humanity  have  been 
brought  together,  the  possession  of  which 
lias  immortalized  a  Cagliostro  and  a  Bar- 


num  ?  How  comes  it  that  this  age  is  ex- 
pressly The  Age  of  the  Show-Box;  that 
after  innumerable  centuries  of  probationarj 
humanity;  after  the  creation  and  the  test 
of  innumerable  philosophies ;  after  the  wor- 
ship and  the  d^truction  of  churches  beyond 
counting ;  after  the  trial  of  eveiy  possible  spe* 
cies  of  goviernment  and  social  discipline,  we 
have,  in  the  almost  six  thousandth  year  of  the 
world,  according  to  Moses,  lit  upon  the  pan- 
acea for  all  our  ills,  fallen  by  gradual  steps 
upon  the  philosopher's  stone,  attained  a  per- 
fect comprehension  of  the  to  xaXoy  in  life  in- 
tellectual, aesthetical  or  physical,  in  govern- 
ments, socialities,  and  domestic  occupations  ; 
perfected  the  crowning  desideratum  of  scien- 
tific discovery  and  artistic  invention,  and 
found  it  to  be  merely  Punch  and  Judy,  the 
Pandean  Pipes  and  the  Big  Drum — ^merely 
the  rdle  of  the  mountebank,  of  the  ground 
and  lofty  tumbler,  and  of  the  modem  I&h- 
mael,  who  wanders  from  village  to  village 
with  his  peep-show  on  his  back  ?  That  one 
class  of  society,  or  one  nation  of  men  should 
reduce  their  extravao^ant  ideals  to  thb  absurd* 
conclusion,  might  produce  contempt  in  sober 
and  unhood winked  humanity;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  wisest, 
when  it  affects  all  nations  and  men  alike, 
when  it  supremely  influences,  not  only  vola- 
tile Celts,  but  phlegmatic  Dutch  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  even  the  schooled  and  inde- 
pendent Republicans  of  the  United  States. 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  a  President, 
uncalled  on  by  the  people,  and  without  legal 
authority,  should  issue  a  patent  or  other 
order  to  hold,  in  some  central  spot  of  this 
continent,  an  universal  exhibition  of  all  the 
productions  of  its  several  States,  the  several 
States  would  rebel  against  such  presumption ; 
the  people  would  declaim  against  any  at- 
tempt so  centralizing;  and  the  unlucky  Pre- 
sident would  meet,  however  right  his  inten- 
tions might  be,  not  with  the  productions  of 
the  universal  industry,  but  of  the  universal 
scorn  of  the  nation.  Men  would  say,  We 
have  other  things  to  mind  than  a  raree* 
show ;  Constitutionalists  would  hint  there^ 
after  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public should  be  qualified  for  the  White 
House  by  indoctrination  in  the  practices  of 
Barnum ;  manufacturers  would  say.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  buy — ^but  we  are  not  to  break 
up  our  machinery  and  our  trade  orders  to 
gratify  your  capricious  vanity  with  a  show ; 
and  democrats  would  vciy  justly  respond, 
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What  have  we  to  do  with  this  State  or  that  ? 
We  mind  our  own  affiurs,let  the  rest  do  the 
same.     But  here  aa  order  has  been  issued 
bj  a  foreign  prince,  and  merelj  a  prince  by 
cunrtesj,  to  centralize  the  whole  world  upon 
London,  and  Presidents  and  people  give  to 
that  foreign  order  implicit  obedience.  Hith- 
erto, indeed,  we  all  knew  that  '*  sets  ^  of  pre- 
tentions "  respectability,'^  and  "  circles  "  of 
questionable  republicanism,  had  a  languish- 
ing and  silent  existence  in  our  chief  cities, 
vhoee  members  still  paid  to  England  the 
same   reverence  as  the  ante-revolutionary 
Tories  were  boastful  of  ^ving  to  her ;  who 
sdU  looked  to  her,  and  not  to  America,  as  their 
**  Anglo-Saxon  mother,"  aa  the  land  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  fashion  and  the 
hcney  of  etiquette,  as  the  land  whose  social 
order  and  hid>it8  of  domineering  insolence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  servility  on  the 
other,  were  alone  worthy  of  admiration — ^as 
the  land  of  liveried  flunkeys  and  heraldic 
pasek,of  court  dresses  and  bow-scraping  le- 
gitimacy, as  the  fountain  head  of  fashionable 
novels,  and  the  £lysium  wherein  are  riches 
without  labor,  rank  without  requisite  vir* 
tues«  working  men  without  wealth,  and  lower 
classes  without  independence ;  but  their  dis- 
creet silence   and  paucity  of  numbers  in- 
Fored  them  unnoticed  safety  in  contempt. 
^  English  literature,''  cheap  republications  of 
romantic  novels,  whose  heroes  and  heroines 
are  proud  yoimg  scions  of  noble  houses,  or 
^thful  and  obedient  servants  of  the  same ; 
the  systematic  indoctrination  of  a  pretended 
and  take  philosophy  whose  head  is  London, 
god  Commerce,  and  religion  Free  Trade; 
these  and  other  Anglican  influences  have 
brought  us  to  that  pass,  that  now  *Mn 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv ; 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  same,"  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  drag  the  American  arti- 
san across  the  Atlantic,  that  he  may  pub- 
licly receive  proper  lessons  in  his  handicraft, 
vbatever  it  may  be,  from  the  "  genius  of 
England,'*  and    learn  a  just   respect  for 
throDes  and  kingly  toggery,  and   for  the 
gew-gaw  splendor  and  the  peacock  attri- 
butes filched  by  aristocrats  from  the  labor 
and  life  of  an  unfortunate  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple; and  it  has  been  perfectly  successful. 
Throughout  the  American  Press  not  a  sin- 
gle voice  has  been  raised  against  it.  "■  Demo- 
crats," forgetful  of  their  former  Republican 
profewiozn,  and  devoted  only  to  the  triumph 
<d  their  principles  of  "  tree  Trade,"  or 


British  trade,  have  yielded  to  it  a  willing  obe- 
dience,— and  Whigs,  whose  cardinal  profes- 
sion is  that  every  country  should  clothe  itself 
by  its  own  industry,  and  that  therefore,  what- 
ever England's  manufactures  may  be,  they  are 
nothing  to  us,  have  provided  funds,  and  com- 
mittees, and  ships  of  war,  to  carry  out  the 
design.  The  commercial,  manufactural,  and 
political  ideas  of  the  United  States,  are  now 
centralized  on  London.  We  are  gravely  told 
that  the  object  of  every  American  artisan 
should  be  to  propitiate  British  public  opin- 
ion— ^to  deser>'e  tiie  approval,  not  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  Englishmen.  Prospects  are 
held  out  to  us  of  an  astonishing  pitch  of 
American  glory  to  be  attained,  by  Genin'a 
hats  being  admired  by  British ;  or  Paine's 
gas  approved  by  British ;  or  Pennsylvania 
iron  works,  or  New-England  cotton  being 
deservedly  rewarded  by  British.  Human- 
itarianism  and  maudlin  nineteenth-century 
'*  sentiment "  have  also  been  brought  largely 
into  play.  Thb  "  World's  Fair  "  is  to  be  a 
great  triumph  for  peace  and  humanity — the 
whole  world  is  to  be  quieted  for  ever  hereafter 
— ^the  Millennium  is  to  come  right  off — "  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family  are  to  be  reunited  " — 
war  is  to  end,  the  English  and  the  Austrians 
are  to  become  very  good  boys  for  evermore — 
the  progress  of  humanity  b  to  be  largely 
advanced — the  whole  world  is  to  be  changed 
henceforth ;  nay,  the  laws  of  the  Eternal  God, 
history,  nature,  fact,  are  to  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated henceforth;  and  ^* friendly  competi- 
tion," and  civilization,  and  the  mission  of  the 
new  Sa\iour  are  now  to  go-ahead  and  no 
mistake.  And  all  this  is  to  be  done,  this 
very  year,  by  a  raree  show  in  Hyde  Park» 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Punch, 
Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  and  his 
American  horn-blower.  Surely  supreme 
cant,  flunkeyism,  the  vilest  charlatanism, 
and  the  most  unfathomable  nonsense,  never 
before  enjoyed  such  a  world-wide  triumph! 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  once  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  his  capital  were 
preparing  to  revolt.  He  issued  next  morn- 
ing orders  for  the  instant  gilding  of  th6 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  eyes  of  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  were  immediately 
directed  from  him,  upward,  to  a  ball  of 
wood  and  stone.  The  splendid  coup  d'oeil 
of  the  building,  afler  the  magnificent  design 
of  the  Emperor  should  be  completed,  be« 
came  the  one  theme  of  conversation  in  all 
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drdea,  from  the  palace  to  the  cafe.  For 
days  and  weeks,  interested  passengers  on 
foot  and  in  carriages,  and  curious  and  ad- 
miring persons,  from  house-top  and  win- 
dows, kept  gazing  aloft  at  the  colossal 
object  so  soon  to  be  decorated  with  the 
tansel  of  empire,  viewing  it  from  this  point 
and  that,  and  discussing  the  relative  im- 
pressions it  would  produce  on  the  eye  in 
such  and  such  a  light  always  ending  with 
the  exclamation,  How  worthy  such  a  truly 
French  idea  is  of  the  conqueror  of  Jena 
and  the  hero  of  Austerlitz!  By-and-by, 
when  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the 
dome  was  not  gilded,  the  6meute  and  the 
conspirators  had  been  forgotten. 

"  The  volatile  French !" — ^  Poor  senseless 
Celts  caught  by  the  idea  of  agilded  show !" — 
**  Can  any  stronger  proof  be  required  that 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment ?"  "  Did  we  not  always  say  that  they 
were  deficient  in  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  *  solidity  of  character,' 
in  'strenuous  purpose,'  in  indefatigable 
order,' — qualities  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  which  render  its 
members,  whether  in  America  or  Europe, 
alone  capable  of  self-government?" 

Such  are  the  eminently  satisfactory  con- 
elusions  deduced  by  members  of  the  "  An- 
glo-Saxon family"  from  this  and  similar 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  French  nation. 
So  unselfish  and  magnanimous  a  theory,  re- 
dounding, as  it  does,  to  the  glorification  of 
the  typical  man,  we  will  not  dare  to  deny. 
Seience,  reason,  philosophy,  fact,  conserva- 
tism ;  the  "  interests  of  society,"  of  peace, 
law  and  order;  the  supremacy  of  cant;  the 
continuance  of  all  scoundrelism,  necessitate 
its  truth.  Let  it,  therefore,  in  due  reverence 
to  these  august  powers,  be  acknowledged  by 
us,  An  Humble  Reviewer.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  enabled  to  find  similar  gilded 
stratagems,  for  the  taking  of  other  than  the 
French  people  by  the  nose,  almost  as  singu- 
larly applied,  though  not,  we  hope,  to  turn 
out  as  remarkably  successful. 

But  two  years  back,  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  of  the  world  was  everywhere 
directed  to  the  nations  struggling  for  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Europe.  The  principles 
involved  in  these  combats,  the  effects  to  be 
evolved  from  Uiem,  were  the  sole  subjects  of 
men's  thoughts.  First,  there  was  seen  rais- 
ing its  head,  under  the  bonnet  of  a  Cardinal 
and  the  tiara  of  a  Pope,  the  same  republi- 


canism which,  from  '89  to  1815,  had  shaken 
or  overthrown  the  thrones  of  Europe  in 
succession ;  which  had  wrested  the  land  of 
Rienzi  from  the  Austrians,  and  thtt  of 
Sobieski  from  the  Russ;  which  had  over- 
whelmed England  with  unsaleable  goods 
and  an  illimitable  debt;  which  had  anni- 
hilated the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  and  left 
in  ashes  the  capital  ot  the  Tzar.  Next,  the 
same  republicanism  was  seen  flinging  off  the 
authority  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  mask  of 
the  Popedom,  and  concentrating  the  ener- 
gies of  all  Italy  in  one  struggle  for  unity 
and  life;  hurling  out  of  France  another 
monarchy,  and  subjugating  its  mushroom 
appendages  without  the  aid  of  the  guillo- 
tine; raising  barricades  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Turin,  Messina,  and  contemplating  them  in 
Warsaw  and  Dublin,  in  London  and  St 
Petersburg.  And  again  was  seen  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  this  monarch  and  that,  marching 
in  junction  against  the  liberties  of  insurgent 
peoples  in  detail,  sacking  Rome,  conquering 
the  Viennese,  rending  asunder  the  heart- 
strings of  Hungary,  pladng  Buda-Pesth 
under  martial  law,  and  restoring  once  more, 
by  sheer  brute  force,  the  rule,  over  all  Eu- 
rope, of  monarchs  lawfully  expelled  by  the 
nations  subjected  to  them.  During  two 
years  and  more,  this  drama  was  enacted 
before  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  world. 
Every  incident  was  made  the  subject  of 
universal  discussion,  every  principle  therein 
involved,  of  universal  thought.  A  defeat 
of  republicanism  in  Italy  was  not  of  im- 
portance to  the  Calabrian,  the  Roman,  the 
Lombard,  or  the  Piedmontese  alone.  The 
Grerman,  the  Swiss,  the  Parisian,  the  Vien- 
nese, the  Hungarian,  the  Berliner,  even  the 
Londoner,  recognized  in  every  reverse  of  an 
individual  nation,  a  common  defeat  to  each 
of  themselves  and  to  the  great  principle  for 
which  they  all  alike  were  warring.  Naj, 
the  reverses  of  Hungarians,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Irishmen,  the  British  people,  the  peo- 
ple of  Schleswig-Holstein,  became  not  only 
a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  but  the  news  by  every  steamboat 
roused  the  diversified,  but  thoroughly  Re- 
publican people  of  this  continent  to  the 
madness  of  despair,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  joy. 
As  Republican  •  after  Republican  reached 
these  shores  an  exile,  he  was  astonbhed 
to  find  in  the  oldest  Republic  of  the  modem 
world  an  enthusiasm,  a  genial  love,  a 
bursting  welcome,  and  a  boundless  hospi- 
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Ulitv,  for  him  and  his  cause,  more  sincere 
vA  &elf-«acnfi€3Dg  than  he  left  behind  in 
Uw  younger  and  yet  more  stolid  Republics  of 
Europe.      In  fact  and  truth,  monarchies  and 
their  iaterests ;  the  political  child's-play  of 
aristocratic  statesmen ;  and  the  peculiar  push- 
pin as  to   their  interests  of  kings,  by  which, 
hx  ages,  they  have  contrived  to  keep  their 
peoples  engaged,  and  even  hound  one  people 
OQ  face  to  face  against  another,  as  fighting 
£u)ciers  do  their  dogs,  had  utterly  lapsed 
fix>m  the    minds  of  all  men;  and  in  the 
universal  desire  to  see  all  peoples  matched 
against  all    monarchs,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
that  monarchsy  in  their  imbecility  and  utter 
nothingness,  should  be  altogether  forgotten. 
Besid^  8ii<^  a  state  of  afiairs,  such  a  contest 
for  mere  right  against  palpable  wrong,  for 
popular  liberty  against  individual  usurpation, 
and  the  wars,  and  the  democratic  alliances, 
and  the   democratic  sympathies  it  called 
ferthfindui^ng  men  even  to  die  for  their  own 
or  a  brother  land,  to  spend  their  last  coin  in 
mstaining  a  glorious  rebellion,  or  overthrow- 
iag  an  accursed  throne,  to  abandon  families, 
and  labor,  and  all  their  hopes  of  profitable  em- 
ployment under  the  ancient  regime — such  an 
anarchic  mania  was  shockingly  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  commerce,  to  the  advancement 
of  **  d  vilizatioD,*'  to  the  propagation  of  '*  free- 
trade^    principles,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  plutocracy. 
When    Germans  were  cogitating  how  to 
take  Cologne,  or  Mxmich, — ^how  to  avenge 
Blonx,  or  give  but  one  other  holy  sword  to 
Kossuth;  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
they    could    be    strenuously   thinking,    as 
they  should  be,  about  buying  English  cloth 
with  ^ fancy  articles?"     When  Italians  in 
one   quarter,  Hungari;:ns  in  another,  and 
Poles  in  a  third,  were  seeking,  night,  noon, 
morning,  some  means  of  dragging  still 
in  the  dust  the  empire  of  Austria, 
it  to  be  expected  that  they  could 
ipete  with  the  Americans  in  the  London 
market  in  com  and  food,  distil  wines  for  the 
Kftglishman,  or  buy  his  cutlery  and  lus  iron- 
work! Nay,  was  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  these 
cootinentai  democrats  would  prove  utterly 
unprodactiTe  to  the  perfidious  island,  which 
had  so  often  cajoled  them,  for  months  on 
months,  to  deliver  them,  in  the  end,  naked- 
handed,  to  the  vengeance  of  its  monarchical 
mmA  congenial  allies!    When  Frenchmen, 
vith  their  **  peculiarly  excitable  character*' 
''volatile  temperament,"  were  writing 


books,  editing  the  most  seditious  newspa- 
pers, .forming  clubs,  concocting  schemes, 
and  even  going  to  gaol,  like  that  atrocious 
editor  of  £>€  J^euple,  or  into  exile,  like  the 
anarchic  villains  transported  to  Algeria, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Europe  to  establish  the  rights  of 
mere  useable  humanity  against  the  privi- 
leges and  sacred  powers  of  capital,  what 
might  not  in  a  short  time  eventuate,  even  to 
England,  where  the  artisan  is  nothing,  and 
the  man  who  works  him  everything — even 
to  London,  where  the  spoils  gathered  toge- 
ther from  the  tired  right  arms  of  the  workers, 
everywhere,  lie  largely  concentrated,  like  cor- 
rupted vitality  in  a  world's  wen,  and  whence 
are  issued  loans  to  all  the  poor  monarchs  in 
difficult  circumstances,  that  they  may  renew 
the  almost  broken  bonds  of  their  insurgent 
"  subjects  ?"  In  short,  if  men  were  to  go  on, 
day  after  day,  debating  right  and  wrong, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  rabing  insur- 
rections and  horrid  wars  for  their  liberty 
and  their  property,  (God  bless  the  mark !) 
what  in  the  end  was  to  become  of  the 
monarchies,  and  other  idle  classes,  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  t  If  men  were  to  continue 
merely  men,  and  not  produce-growing  and 
cloth-consuming  machines,  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  the  cash-book, 
was  to  be  made  out  of  them  ?  Nothing — 
absolutely  nothing.  Trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still— Commerce  lay  upon  his  oars — cloth 
did  not  go— knives  and  forks  were  almost 
valueless,  and  rude  swords  and  scythe-blades 
of  the  highest  worth — monarchy  trembled 
from  head  to  foot — stocks  became  affected 
with  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  or  stood  at 
zero  cataleptic — railroad  kings  Jost  their 
prestige  in  a  debtors'  prison — rents  would 
not  come — brokers  migrated — and  the  whole 
world  seemed  going  mad. 

Such  was  the  frightful  pictiure  which  loomed 
in  the  year  '49-'50  on  the  anxious  soul  of 
a  newspaper  writer  thereto  unknown  to 
fame,  the  son  of  an  editor  of  a  third  rate 
humanitarian  and  general  civiliring  paper 
iu  London,  hight  the  *^  Athenseum."  To 
this  individual  came  the  idea  of  concentrat- 
ing the  mind  of  insurgent  Europe,  from 
"Liberty"  and  "Republicanism"  and  fan- 
tasies equally  absurd,  not  on  a  gilded  dome 
in  Paris,  (^mcutes  being  frequent  there  of 
late  on  such  occasions,)  but  on  a  Crystal 
Palace  of  the  "  cheapest  English  glass,"  to 
be  built  in  an  intramural  part  of  London  for 
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the  staring  admiration  of  universal  human- 
ity. This  person  had  not  one  cent  in  "coin 
of  the  realm,"  but  much  stray  coppers  of 
shallow  philosophy,  and  an  illimitable  stock 
of  profound  impudence.  A  communication 
was  readily  established  between  him  and 
the  Prince  Albert,  the  German  husband  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  To  the  latter  gen- 
tleman the  voluble  discoverer  of  the  scheme 
made  known  its  astounding  importance  in 
European  politics,  showed  him  how  each 
ruler,  so  called,  of  Europe  would  direct  the 
attention  of  his  people  there — ^how  especially 
it  would  interest  and  surprise  the  Germans, 
and  utterly  entrance  the  volatile  French — 
how,  by  an  imposing  display  of  Kidder- 
minster carpets  and  household  troops,  of 
Sheffield  cutlery  and  dragoon  sabres,  of 
Manchester  cloth  and  Highland  light  infan- 
try, of  model  tubal  bridges  and  heavy  can- 
non, the  mistaken  and  fanatical  foreigners, 
who  had  lately  indulged  in  the  wildest  hatred 
of  England,  and  the  most  unreasonable  con- 
tempt for  her  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  would  be  taught  an  exemplary  les- 
son. The  son  of  the  '*  Athenaeum"  deeply 
interested  the  Prince  farther,  by  discoursmff 
to  him  on  peace  principles,  on  LmanitariaK 
and  progress-of-his-species  theories,  and  by 
displaying  to  him  how,  though  the  proposed 
scheme  was  merely  one  to  glorify  Eng- 
land and  (as  he  thought)  sell  British  manu- 
factures, yet  it  would  bear  the  appearance 
of  England  sacrificing  herself  at  the  altar  of 
imiversal  benevolence,  and  propelling,  even 
at  a  loss  to  herself,  the  interests  of  Peace, 
Trade,  and  Industry  of  all  Nations.  The 
Prince  immediately  lumped  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  patron  of  the  gorgeous  scheme — 
the  Big  Show  entranced  him,  with  its  ac- 
companying ideas,  of  moral  effect.  Crystal 
Palace,  staring  Germans,  enthusiastic  French, 
obfuscated  Americans,  growling  police,  mar- 
shalled troops,  political  importance  and  truly 
religious  consequences — all  perfectly  en- 
tranced him.  His  literary  instructor  was 
equally  pleased  at  the  idea  of  becoming  mem- 
ber of  committee.  Next  came  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  she,  pleased  beyond 
measure,  either  "  by  the  advice  of  her  min- 
isters" or  without  it,  gave  to  her  husband 
and  his  abettors,  including  the  difiK^overing 
son  of  the  Editor  as  fac-totum,  a  Charter 
empowering  them  to  hold  this  great  Peep 
Show,  to  be  called  the  "  World's  Fair,  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations." 


And  here  begins  the  most  ridiculous  part  of 
the  affair.  This  charter,  given  under  the 
"  Royal  sign  manual "  of  the  Queen,  stated 
that  "•  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  hands"  of  the  par- 
ties to  whom  it  was  granted,  it  was  granted. 
Now,  we  shall  not  say  this  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  lie,  because  it  bears  the 
signature  of  a  woman,  (our  gallantry  being 
even  in  this  instance  superior  to  any  little 
knowledge  of  the  sex  we  may  have  acquired ;) 
but  the  fact  is  simply  this,  there  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  parties  obtaining  the 
charter,  either  in  those  of  the  Prince  Albert, 
or  his  man  of  all  work,  or  their  abettors,  twen- 
ty thousand  pence  for  any  such  purpose.  The 
charter  was  therefore  granted  in  consider- 
ation of  a  falsehood,  very  much  of  course  to 
the  honor  of  England.  But  the  avidity  of 
the  discoverer  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince 
were  not  to  be  balked  by  obstacles  so  trifling. 
The  matter  was  to  be  pushed  through  ; 
the  *'  charter  was  granted" ;  the  officious 
''commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,"  in 
urgent  haste,  meted  off  Hyde  Park ;  on 
the  imaginary  idea  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  brokers  and  bill  discounters  ad- 
vanced ready  money,  at  usurious  interest ; 
masons,  carpenters,  glaziers,  laborers  assem- 
bled, architects  laid  off,  London  presses  laid 
on,  and  no#  the  "  Crystal  Palace,"  wherein 
is  to  be  concentrated  the  bright  ideas  of  nine- 
teenth-century humanity,  has  reached  the 
roof,  although  to  this  hour  the  parties  inter<st- 
ed  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  stipulated 
twenty  thousand  poimds.  But  what  mat- 
ters it — are  not  there  the  taxes,  and  the 
obedient  English  people,  and  subservient 
ministers,  and  the  Prince's  name — and  what 
more  need  be  ?* 

*Our  "true  and  particular  account"  of  this 
Finall  but  singular  conspiracy  is  entirelj  drawn 
from  English  authorities.  To  do  away  with  anj 
doubts  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
Anglican  reader,  as  well  as  a  little  further  to 
develop  the  immense  resources  in  stupidity,  hum- 
huff,  and  untruth,  brought  to  bear  on  the  '*  Crystal 
Palace,'*  we  shall  here  m  a  note  endeavor  to  con- 
dense the  matter  of  several  articles  on  the  sulject, 
published  in  the  Meehaniet*  Magtmne,  (Lond<Hi, 
Fleet  street,)  in  the  volume  from  January  to  June, 
1850,  being 

A  FULL,  TBI71,  AND  PARTICDLAE  ACOOUNT  OF  THB 

Baok-staim  Hibtout  OP  THX  Grtbtal  Palace. — 
The  Royal  Gazette  (or  private  newsptper  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  dedicated  to  publiiliiDg  her  will 
and  the  descriptions  of  thieve  s,)  dated  4th  January, 
1860,  contains  her  "commiaaion'' authorising  the 
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By  such  schema  w&s  tiiis  unmitigated 
deloiion  forced  into  existence.    Starting  on 

-  CryslAl  Palace"  and  the  **  World's  Fair."  It  is  di- 
rected to  His  Royal  BigkneM,  Finncis  Albert 
Auf^fitus  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  a 
deal  of  other  things  bedde  (xrhicb  means  the  Queen's 
ovn  partieolar  husband,  and  nothing  shorter,)  to  (he 
Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  twenty-one 
icore  per«oDB»  of  whom  are  Premier  Russell  and 
Fieetrade  Cobden,  Banker  Baring  and  East  India 
Cuoapany  Oallowaj,  dbc  This  commission  recites 
that  a  eertaiD  Soaety  of  Arts,  of  which  the  man 
with  all  the  names.  Prince  Albert  Punch  Augus- 
tus CwBBMr,  ^c^  Ac,  is  president,  **  haye  proposed 
to  establiah  an  Anmuu  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
11^51,  at  which  prizes  to  the  valve  of  tiointtt  thou- 
•and  pomtda  at  leatt  shall  be  avaraed  to  the  moat 
meritorious  works"— and  finiher,  that  this  Society 
*  hawe  itueetied*  in  the  name  of  the  M.  of  North- 
ampton, Lord  Clarendqo,  (of  Irish  notoriety,)  Sir 
P.  BoUean,  J.  C.  Peache,  the  cum  of  twenty 
tboimnd  pounds  for  that  purpose." 

To  tfacae  Royal  assertions  tne  Mechanic^  Mag- 
azine  ivplitt  tliat  it  is  to  be  expected  that  *'  a  State 
paper  oc^tto  contain  the  truth."  (Our  experience 
proyes  that  this  commentary  of  the  Mech.  Maff. 
B  entirely  fiwtious,  and  worthy  only  of  contempt, 
inasmncb  as  we  oeyer  knew  or  heard  of  an  Eng- 
lish State  paper  which  did  contain  a  particle  of 
truth.)  Hie  Meeh.  Mag.  further  states,  it  is 
oot  tme  that  the  Society  referred  to  in  the  com- 
miasioD  "haye  inyested  the  sum  of  £20,000  to  be 
awarded  in  priies  and  medals,"  the  Society  neyer 
having  had  any  such  sum  to  inyest  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  they  had  the  sum,  their  own  charter 
MS  not  permit  them  to  haye  the  power  of  so  in- 
it 


In  this  dilemma  (the  Magazine  further  explains) 
recoaric  was  had  to  money  brokers;  and  "jobbing 
caDtrBctors**  supplied  the  money  on  the  faith  of 
Wing  repaid  with  interest  and  a  boniu  out  of  the 
ExhibiiumT  So  that  this  whole  "  World's  Fair" 
luve,  in  this  yiew.  takes  the  aspect  of  a  design  by 
iobbcn  and  money  brokers  to  bold  a  grand  exhi- 
bition of  the  "  Industry  of  all  nations,"  Ac,  to  ex- 
hibit their  own  industry  by  making  money  out  of 
the  witless  exhibitors;  and  his  C^yal  Highness 
with  all  the  names,  and  all  the  great  people  aboye 
aUudcd  to,  stand  convicted  of  being  participators 
is  the  act    Our  authority  is,  you  see,  BritisL 

It  was  also  stated,  continues  the  editor  of  the 
Meekamiei  Jfaganne,  that  tlie  Society  of  Arts  had 
lamed  certain  parties  as  Treasurers  and  Trustees 
of  the  Fand--an  untruth,  continues  the  editor,  in- 
smoch  as  the  yotea  of  the  Society  were  never 
(dbmoBthe  subject— another  eyidenoe  that  the 
scheme  was  **got  up"  by  irresponsible  agencies. 

Tliis  *goi  up"  **  Committee"  consisted  of  fiye, 
aU  of  w1m»d,  asserts  the  Mechanic^  Maganne  edi- 
tor, are  men  of  straw,  interested  parties,  or  per- 
Mos  uttorly  unknown,  about  whose  existence  eyen 
there  is  very  strong  doubt  The  names  are^ 
L  Henry  Cole,  (whom  the  editor  of  the  Maga- 

Bne  referred  to  declares  to  be  an  umhra,  or 
probably  a  distant  relative  of  Old  Kin^  Cole,  and 
tteefen  as  probably  known  to  Victoria.) 


a  falsehood  for  tbo  purposes  of  deception^ 
it  has  effected  the  object  of  its  conceiv- 


2.  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Jr.,  (the  son  of  old 
DUke,  the  proprietor  of  the  Atliencum.) 

8.  George  Drew.  (About  tliis  person  there  is 
no  doubt— he  is  the  solicitor  to  the  contractors 
who  furnished  the  £20,000,  to  be  repaid  with 
interest,  and  a  bonus  out  of  the  exhibition—  there- 
fore an  eminent  judge  of  art,  and  a  very  dismter- 
ested  part^.) 

4.  Francis  Fuller.  (The  editor  of  the  Mechanic/ 
Magazine  concludes  he  must  be  one  of  *'  Fuller** 
Worthies,"  as  otherwise  he  is  ignotus,) 

5.  R.  Stephenson  —  (the  eminent  engineer,  a 
highly  honorable  and  worthy  man,  but  too  much 
occupied  by  professional  business  to  attend.  At 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Prince  Francis  Al' 
bert  Augustus  Caesar  Punch,  Ac ,  and  at  the  last 
moment^  he  agreed  to  '*  lend  his  name ;"  but^  on 
finding  the  true  bearing  of  the  plot,  he  resigned 
and  withdrew  altogether.) 

The  whole  Committee,  asserts  the  editor,  (ex- 
cepting number  6,)  are  **  obscure  individuals," 
or  persons  in  whom  "  the  public  (L  e.  the  British 
public)  have  no  confidence.  And  yet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people 
have  confidence  in,  and  intrust  their  productions  to 
men,  whom  the  British  themselves  avow  incapable 
of  being  trusted.  **  The  whole  affair,"  continues 
the  editor,  **  is  a  conspiracy  of  five  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts," — how  got  up,  with 
what  falsehoods,  wliat  unworthy  schemes,  we 
have  seen,  sufificiently  to  conclude  what  further 
confidence  they  deseive.  It  is  known,  however^ 
that  Hon.  Aboott  Lawrence  has  coniSdence  in 
Fuller  the  worthy,  in  Drew  the  contractor's  attor- 
ney, and  in  Dilke,  Jua,  all  being  *'  Anglo-Saxons," 
"  all  honorable  mea" 

Further,  with  reference  to  forei^  nations,  the 
"  commission  "  recites  that  the  Society  of  Arts  re- 
quested "Her  Majesty"  to  give  her  sanction 
to  the  undertaking,  so  that  it  might  "haye  the 
confidence  not  only  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects^ 
but  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  countries." 

Her  Majesty  was  never  so  requested  to  da  The 
Society  of  Arts  never  made  any  such  request,  and 
as  Prince  Albert  Augustus  Punch  Caesar,  Ae^  ia 
President  of  the  Society  itself,  the  fiilsehood 
must  have  originated  in  some  tender  arrange- 
ment between  him  and  his  wife.  So  be  it,  royalty  1 

One  more  instance  of  bad  faith :  "  The  Queen,'' 
says  the  editor,  **  has  been  made  guilty  of  a  false- 
hood." The  "  commission"  promised  "  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  prizes."  It  is  now  determined  not  to 
award  any  prizes, — First  reason,  because  the  system 
is  objected  to  by  the  British  press,  as  bemg  calcu- 
lated to  fisivor  foreigners ; — Second  reason,  because 
there  is  no  money. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  this  disgraceful 
job.  The  goods  exhibited  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  of  course  be  liable  to  the  debts  due  to 
the  contractors.  British  manufacturers  have  re- 
fused to  pay  a  cent,  or  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  farce ;  and  to  cap  the  dimax.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  refused  to  be  responsible  in  the  matter, 
and  haa^  at  a  public  meeting  io  London,  (althoiq^ 
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«n.  Look  over  Europe  and  America,  and 
where  now  are  the  ideas  wh'ch,  two  years 
since,  agitated  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
and  turned  all  men^s  minds  to  a  holier  and 
more  glorious  worship  than  that  of  Dry- 
goods  and  Hardware  ?  The  political  aim  of 
the  entire  scheme  was  alone  considered  hy 
foreign  monarchs  and  by  imperilled  aristo- 
cracies, and  they  have  lent  to  it  a  ready  and 
willing  assistance.  The  last  obstacles  which 
threatened  to  intervene  between  this  Raree 
Show  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  the  legiti- 
mate nullification  of  a  tyrant's  will  by  the 
people  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  honest  in- 
surrection of  the  Schledwigers,  have  been 
isolated  from  Republican  Europe,  and  pros- 
pectively defeated.  The  people  of  the  old 
world,  whom  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
suborned  armies  of  their  monarchs  could 
Bot  hold  in  check,  now  with  spirits  sunken, 
and  hard  features  grim,  are  quietly  directed 
to  "  l:x)k  to  London  and  industry  and  peace.'' 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  having  shot  down, 
hung,  driven  into  exile,  and  impoverished  his 
whole  people — so  that  even  the  citizens  of 
Vienna  are  in  want  of  current  money  worth 
anything  but  a  nominal  value,  in  want  of 
clothing,  food,  the  very  necessaries  of  hfe — 

by  his  advice  alone  could  the  Royal  Commission 
have  been  granted,)  declared  the  Prince  Albert 
Francis  Augustus  Ciesar  Punch,  Ac,  **  the  great 
originator  of  the  scheme." 

All  these  facts  have  been  long  since  published 
in  the  British  pres.s  and  are  known  to  be  strictly 
true.  How  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  can  have  so  far 
forgotten,  in  his  "Anglo-Saxon"  torn  foolery,  the 
duties  of  an  Ambassador,  as  to  keep  his  Govern- 
ment in  ignorance  of  them,  or,  if  he  have  informed 
his  Government,  how  it  can  have  been  so  remiss 
as  to  keep  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  ig- 
norance of  them,  and  induce  them  by  representa- 
tions directly  opposed  to  fact,  by  strippmg  ships 
of  war  to  carry  toys ;  ships  which  may,  before  the 
**  exhibition"  is  well  begun,  be  needed  to  protect  our 
dtisens  in  Central  America,  or  even  in  our  Atlan- 
tic cities,  (vide  Alison's  Treatise  on  sacking  New- 
York,  &c^)  are  questions  eminently  worthy  of  so- 
lution by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But 
to  the  deceived  and  credulous  citizens  of  America 
who  may  be  so  hazardous  as  to  trust  their  pro- 

Jerty  to  Fuller  Worthy,  Umbra  Cole,  "  Dilke 
un.,  Punch  Prince  Albert,  contractors — Attorney 
Drew,  d^c,  on  the  representation  of  His  Grace 
''Anglo  Saxon"  Lord  Lawrence,  and  find  them- 
selves cheated  and  deceived,  we  have  but  one 
advice  to  give : 

*tFoUo«  that  Lord, 
And  see  yoa  mode  him  not.** 

We  fihall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  other 
back-stairs  Revelations  of  the  **  Crystal  Palace." 


has  graciously  recommended  his  artisans  to 
go  to  the  London  show  with  their  produc- 
tions.    So  of  the  kings  and  potentates  and 
kinglings   and  dukelings  throughout    Ger- 
many.    The  intolerable  hoax  has  been  seized 
on  by  every  '*  ruler"  in  Europe,  in  danger  of 
not  ruling.     But  let  us  of  this  continent 
judge  its  effects  by  results  before  our  eyes. 
Before  this  scheme  had  entered  the  head  of 
a  German  Prince,  before  it  was  foisted  on 
our  press   by  the  feeders  of  the  London 
newspapers,  before  it  was  seized  as  a  lucky 
wind-fall  by  the  defeated  monarchists  of 
Europe,  and  dinned  into  the  wondering  ear 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ambassador,  the  entire 
thoughts  of  the  American  people,  outside  of 
their  own  domestic  and  national  concerns, 
were  directed  to  struggling  republicans  in 
the  Eastern  Continent.     Americans   then 
discerned  that  Europe  needed  more  than 
dry-goods  civihzation,  than  the  infliction  of 
peace  by  massacre,  the  re-establishment  of  re- 
ligion by  outrage,  the  re-construction  of  "  or- 
der" by  anarchic  kings.     If  America  was,  in 
the  estimation  of  ^*  our  transatlantic  cousins,^ 
celebrated  only  for  that  therein  "  there  was 
roast  goose  and  apple  sauce  for  the  poorest 
inhabitant,"  the  American  people  then  con- 
sidered it  was  but  fair  that  the  people  of 
Europe  should  have  even  so  much,  first,  if 
they  could  get  it,  and  the  rest  afterwards. 
In  those  days  the  good  President  Taylor 
sent  an  envoy  to  recognize  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence ;  more  than  one  Senator  vied  in 
an  endeavor  to  destroy  all  friendly  commu- 
nication   between   America    and  tyrants ; 
Webster  the  god-like,  and  Cass  the  ungram- 
matical   magniloquent,  dtlivered    orations 
abounding   in   patriotism  and  republican 
rhapsody ;  and  the  people  debated  whether 
or  no  they  should  send  money,  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  equip  Heets  and  expeditions  to 
help  this  European  country,  or  that,  in  its 
wearisome  battle.    And  now,  the  change  : 
societies  in  Wall  street,  of  the  lottery  kind, 
to  furnish  free  tickets  to  the  London  Fair ; 
articles  in  newspapers  on  the  "  Crystal  Pal- 
ace," and  the  interest  taken  therein  by  great 
people  and  aristocrats,  replacing  the  stories 
of  Hungarian  and  German  war ;  a  President 
constituting  a  committee  with  one  "  Peter 
Force,"  or  Peter  Funk,  or  Peter  Fool,  (we 
forget  which,  but  the  terms  are  synonymous,) 
as  Chairman,  to  engage  everybody  to  run 
over  to  London  and  stare ;  and  ships  of  war 
lying  stripped  of  eyerj  gun  in  our  dock- 
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yards  to  cany  over  the  available  proceeds 
of  American  delusion,  that  they  may  grace 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
ThamtiB— an  American  ambassador  running 
frum  dinner  table  to  dinner  table  to  gulp  wine 
and  spout  the  great  victory  promised  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  utterly  ignorant  that  any- 
thing eUe  is  his  business — long  lists  issued 
from  Washington  designating  the  articles 
dtemed  by  Peter  Fool  aforesaid,  and  his 
oompeen,  -worthy  to  be  sent  to  this  grand 
exhibition  of  cant  and  poltroonery !  Who 
are  fit  for  self-government  in  this  world,  when 
gilded  dom^,  and  children's  gla^s  houses, 
and  trans|iarent  can^  play  such  pranks  with 
men — reduce  to  utter  ridicule  a  nation  which 
owns  the  grandest  nationality  on  e:irth,  which 
has  won  it  in  the  battle-field,  and  main- 
tamed  it  in  the  battle-field  ? 

''O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  bea&tfl^ 
And  mcD  have  lost  their  reason  I" 


Of  all  living  men  commend  mo  to  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  "  to  carry  out  with  due  so- 
lemnity that  which  he  knows  to  be  a  hum- 
bug. 

[Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  in- 
terrupt our  contributor  before  he  entera 
upon  a  new  field  in  his  argument  Within 
our  present  limits  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
him  full  room  in  his  "  exhibition  "  intended 
for  the  "Worid's  Fair."  The  effects  of 
the  scheme  on  the  English  Free  Trade 
system,  the  revelations  it  has  induced  from 
English  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the 
present  evidence  he  puts  forward  -  that  the 
'*■  exhibition  "  will  turn  out  after  all  an  exhi- 
bition, and  a  thoroughly  ridiculous  one, 
bringing  laughter  and  derision  on  those  who 
have  originated  it,  will  find  a  place  in  our 
next  number.  We  are  sorry  to  add  an  evi- 
dent truth,  that  our  contributor  belongs  to 
the  class  of  men  known  as  long-winded.] 


OUR   CONTRIBUTORS. 


JOSEPH   B.  COBR 


The  many  inquiries  that  are  sent  us  con- 
eeming  the  authorship  of  a  certain  series  of 
historical  and  critical  articles  published  in 
the  American  Review  during  the  last  year, 
have  induced  us,  for  the  information  of  our 
leaders  to  place  before  them  a  portrait  of 
the  author  together  with  a  personal  sketch. 

Colonel  Joseph  B.  Cobb,  author  of  a 
eerics  of  critical  and  historical  articles  on  the 
Efe  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  ha\'e  appeared 
&om  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  of  Geor- 
m,  who  was  a  Representative  and  a  Senator 
in  Congress  from  that  State,  and  well  re- 
mombercd  as  the  mover  of  the  celebrated 
nsoln^ons  of  censure,  of  1819,  against 
Andrew  Jackson,  for  alleged  unauthorized 
cocdoct  during  his  Florida  campaigns. 
These  resolutions  were  accompanied  by  a 
sp-^ech  of  scathing  severity,  and  were  sec- 
ond d  and  sustain -d  by  Henry  Clay,  at  that 
Lm?  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  another 
n-f'^h  that  ranks  among  the  highest  of  his 
public  effjfts. 

TOL  TU.      HO.  II.      KSW  8SRIES. 


The  family,  originally  from  Albemarle  and 
Buckingham  counties,  Virginia,  have  long 
been  prominent  in  Georgia.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  Conijress  of  that  name  was  the  elder 
Howell  Cobb,  uncle  of  the  present  Speaker, 
who  served  partly  during  the  administrations 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  followed, 
about  the  time  of  Monroe's  accession,  by  the 
gentleman  above  named,  Thomas  W.  Cobb, 
who  served  in  the  House  till  1823.  Defeated 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  now 
all-powerful  Jackson,  he  was  trnusforred  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  defeat  of 
William  H.  Crawford,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Cobb  was  an 
ardent  and  devoted  supporter,  imj)elled  him, 
under  the  pressure  also  of  dom  }8tic  afflic- 
tions, to  resign  his  seat  in  the  S?nat3  in 
1828.  He  was  succeeded,  as  next  in  name, 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  present  Hous«  of  Re- 
presentatives, who  has  served  since  1842. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  having 
lost  his  father  at  quite  an  early  age,  was  re- 
moved to  the  family  of  his  guardian  and 
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maternal  uncle,  Major  Joseph  J.  Moore,  who 
then  resided  at  his  country  seat  of  Mount 
Airy,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia.  He 
was  educated  principally  by  a  venerable 
gentleman  attached  to  his  uncle's  family, 
and  afterwards  at  the  celebrated  Willington 
Academy,  South  Carolina,  then  under  chai'ge 
of  the  present  Professor  James  P.  Waddell, 
of  Georgia  University.  He  was  transferred 
to  this  latter  ancient  seat  of  learning  at  the 
same  time  that  his  Willington  preceptor 
became  Professor  there  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages. 

In  October,  183Y,  after  a  very  brief  course 
of  legal  reading  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Georgia,  he  was  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Clayton,  of 
Athens,  quite  recently  a  leading  member  of 
Congress  from  the  same  State ;  from  both 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  he  re- 
ceived every  assistance  and  encouragement 
which  could  be  suggested  by  the  generous 
friendship  of  the  one,  or  the  paternal  fond- 
ness of  the  other. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  he  removed  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  established  himself 
there  on  a  plantation  in  the  prairies  of 
Noxubee  county.  Here,  in  May  of  1 84 1 ,  he 
made  his  debut  before  the  people,  in  the  de- 
livery of  an  address  on  the  life  and  character 
of  President  Harrison,  just  then  deceased. 
He  was  soon  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  and  elected  the  Novem- 
ber following,  with  a  Whig  colleague,  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
of  1842  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  that  State,  and  by  the  entire 
world.  It  was  at  that  session  the  noto- 
rious Union  Bank  bonds,  endorsed  by  the 
State  itself,  were  unconditionally  repudiated. 
Against  this  measure  Mr.  Cobb  recorded  his 
vote. 

At  the  same  session  he  joined  with  the 
Hon.  P.  W.  Tompkins  and  other  Whig 
members  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  pas- 
sage of  a  series  of  strong  democratic  in- 
struction resolutions,  introduced  by  a  mem- 
ber from  De  Soto  county ;  argument  how- 
ever proved  utterly  futile  in  the  presence  of 
a  determined  party  majority.  During  the 
summer  following,  declining  to  attend  the 
extra  session  convoked  by  Governor  Tucker, 
he  resigned  his  scat  and  removed  to  his 
lidence  near  Columbus.  His  friends  of  the 


various  Whig  presses  published  his  letter  of 
resignation,  with  many  and  highly  comph- 
mentary  accompanying  regrets. 

In  January  of  1845,  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  Whig  friends  and  constituents,  associated 
with  a  talented  young  relative,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
old  Columbus  Whig.  This  was  during  die 
pendancy  of  an  important  State  election,  and 
the  right  conduct  of  this  paper  was  consider- 
ed to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  His 
editorship  was  discontinued  atler  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  become,  formally,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar,  with  no  intention,  however,  of 
engaging  practically  in  the  business  of  the 
courts.  In  his  rural  residence  at  Long- 
wood,  near  Columbus,  among  the  mag- 
nificent oak  groves  and  cotton-fields  of  Mis- 
sissippi, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  history  and  the  cultivation  of  general 
literature.  His  chief  pleasure  has  been 
the  formation  of  a  rare  and  valuable  library, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  truly  liberal  hospitali^. 

During  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Cobb  began 
his  literary  career  by  ftimishing  several  clas- 
sical and  revolutionary  stories  for  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  of  Philadelphia.  One  of 
these, "  The  Maid  of  Melos,"  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  by  the  power  of  its 
incidents  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  style. 
Its  publication  led  to  that  of  many  others. 
In  the  spring  of  1850,  appeared  "The Cre- 
ole ;  or,  the  Siege  of  New-Orleans,"  a  ro- 
mance founded  on  events  connected  with 
the  campaigns  in  and  around  that  city  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  This 
novel  was  received  by  the  entire  press  of  the 
South-west  with  warm  expressions  of  ap- 
probation. In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  it 
was  especially  well  received.  Mr.  Cobb  is 
one  of  the  few  American  authors  whose 
works  have  sold  well  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  European  reputa- 
tion ;  a  fact  which  renders  criticism  or  com- 
mendation almost  unnecessary. 

Our  author  began  his  contributions  to  the 
American  Whig  Review  in  April  of  the 
present  year,  with  a  review  of  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  in  which,  so  far  from 
pursuing  the  beaten  track  of  eul<^y  in 
which  tlie  unmanly  criticism  of  the  day  so 
especially  delights,  he  has  taken  up  his  au- 
thor with  a  strong  hand  and  discussed  his 
merits  and  defects  with  a  power  and  even  a 
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of  diction  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject.    In   this  review  Mr.  Cobb  has  shown 
himself  peculiarly  a  historian,  and  though 
bttt  thirty   years  of  age,  an  age  at  which 
Gibbon  oonfesaes  to  an  unformed  style  and 
unsettled  opinions,  he  has  shown  qualities 
that  pcMnt  him  out  as  a  future  historian  of 
the   New  'World-    Mr.  Cobb  is  strictly  a 
RepuUicaiiy  and  an  American  in  heart  and 
head.     With  a  taste  and  imagination  equal 
to  the  sf^endor  of  courts,  he  discovers  a  sen- 
timent superior  to  their  follies.    The  value 
of  such  a  writer  at  such  a  time  seems  to  us 
inestinuible  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
had  oovrage  to  speak,  think,  and  write  as  a 
representative  of  Republicanism,  in  an  age 
when  the  fiterature  of  our  tongue  is  almost 
entirely  monarchic  and  servile. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Review 
bare  before  tbem  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
lx£&  and  political  career  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
publiahed  in  the  last  six  numbers  of  the 
year,  wluch  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
to  sustain  the  political  and  historical 
of  the  Review.  That  chapter  of 
the  series  which  develops  the  secret  move- 
ments that  arose  from  the  mortal  enmity 
between  Burr  and  Jefferson  is,  beyond 
all  questioii,  one  of  the  finest  passages  of 
American  histoiy.  Were  the  literary  and 
liistoTical  labors  of  our  contributor  to  end 
it  is  our  belief  he  has  earned  for 


himself  vndying  fame  as  a  writer  of  politi- 
cal history ;  and  in  this  field  more  ihiui  any 
other,  we  venture  to  say  his  future  reputa- 
tion as  an  author  is  to  be  achieved.  We 
are  expecting  from  his  hand  another  series 
of  historical  papers  that  will  be,  if  possible, 
superior  in  interest  to  the  last  named,  at 
least  to  the  readers  of  American  history. 
It  is  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  Mr.  Cobb 
should  become  a  member  of  Congress.  His 
election  to  the  House,  though  it  might  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  Im  constituentSy 
would  be  a  loss  to  historical  literature,  as  i| 
would  inevitably  withdraw  him  from  a  field 
of  usefulness  in  which,  at  present,  he  has 
no  superior.* 


*  Our  respect  for  this  gentleman  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  ms  literary  performanoes,  or  on  the 

J>ronu8e  of  bb  future  career.  He  was  one  of  the 
iew,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Mia- 
siMippi,  who  dared  to  renuun  upon  his  cotton 
fiel(u,  and  fulfil,  with  his  own  hands,  the  duties 
which  a  good  master  owes  to  his  aervanta.  With 
hia  own  hands  he  administered  medicine  to  his 
negroes,  and  performed  the  most  revolting  ofiices 
for  the  sick.  A  bold  and  cheerful  temper,  and  a 
strong  constitution,  were  his  only  safeguards 
against  tiie  plague.  CoL  Oobb  is  not  a  deider  in 
human  flash ;  ms  servants  are  the  inheritance  of 
his  familj  through  several  generatioos.  To  the 
merit  of  a  good  citizen,  he  a<Kls  the  more  difficult 
virtues  of  a  humane  master  and  governor. — Eik 
Whig  Rbvdcw. 


A    WORD    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Oh,  think  on  life,  with  eager  hope, 

To  gain  the  good,  the  true  I 
Fhid  out  thy  spirit's  proper  scope. 

Then  steel  thyael(  and  da- 
Let  nothing  sway  thee  firom  thy  task, 

When  once  thy  foot  is  hraced ; 
Disdain  dec^t's  convenient  mask : 

Virtue  is  open-faced 

And  though  a  host  against  thee  ride^ 

Be  calm,  courageous,  strong  ; 
To  right,  a  firiend  unterrified ; 

A  sturdy  foe  to  wrong. 

Strike  for  the  holy  cause  of  Truth, 

For  freedom,  love,  and  light ; 
Strike,  with  the  heart  and  hope  of  youth, 

The  Uows  of  manhood's  might 
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CIVIL  DISCORD  DUTY-FREE. 


*If  (he  base  flatterers  of  despotic  power  rise  up  a^inst  mj  priDciple^,  I  shall  hare  on  my  side  t&v 
'virtuous  xnaD,  the  friend  of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true  citixen.** 

VATTKLy  Law  ofNoHonM,  Preface^ 


We  have  already  congratulated  the  friends 
of  the  Union,  and  of  Republicanism  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  happy  coalition  that  is  being  ef- 
fected between  the  enemies  of  American  en- 
terprise and  industry,  and  those  who  intend 
the  violent  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This 
coalition  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  combination  of  the  same  elements  of  re- 
action in  England.    The  absolute  necessity 
felt  by  English  manufacturers  of  checking 
the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  Americans ; 
the  new  alarm  raised  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  new  forms  of  industry  in  the  South ; 
the  mortal  decline  of  production  in  the  West 
Indies,  caused  by  the  superior  facilities  of 
Southern  production ;  the  wonderful  inge- 
nuity and  success  of  American  artisans,  in 
the  construction,  economy,  and  navigation 
of  steam  vessels  and  merchant  ships ;  the 
enormous  mineral  wealth  of  California ;  the 
rapid  settlement  and  splendid  prospects  of 
the  Pacific  territories ;  the  probability  of  a 
speedy  reflux  of  the  golden  tide  from  Lon- 
don to  New- York,  moving  the  centre  of  ex- 
change for  the  world^s  wealth ;  the  newly- 
awakened  sense  of  the  American  people  to 
the  means  used  by  Great  Britain  to  extend 
her  empire,  and  make  herself  master  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations, — all  together  have 
roused  up  in  the  breast  of  that  company  of 
titled  merchants  called  the  English  Govern- 
ment, a  vague  feeling  of  alarm,  ill  disguised 
under  an  exterior  of  haughty  and  contempt- 
uous commendation.    The  philanthropy  of 
England,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  dread- 
ful expenses   and  disasters  which  it   lias 
brought  upon  her  colonies,  has  struck  a 
league  of  amity  with  the  commercial  inter- 
est^ and  "  by  the  hair  of  the  dog  will  cure 
the  bite ;"  by  extending  the  blessing  of  ser- 
vile insurrection  from  the  West  Indies  over 
the  Southern  United  States,  it  wishes  to  place 
them  upon  a  level  with  Hayti  and  Jamaica, 
aad  by  destroying  the  manufactures  of  the 


North  and  West,  it  means  to  equalize  those 
regions  with  potato-growing  Ireland.  This 
coalition  between  the  blood-thirsty  zealots  of 
Exeter  Hall,  and  the  gold-thirsty  capitalists, 
whose  ser>'ants  at  home  are  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Eng- 
land, is  represented  iu  America  by  an  infa- 
mous secret  League  between  the  enemies  of 
native  industry  and  the  disunionists  of  the 
North  and  West, — properly  speaking,  the 
friends  of  America  and  the  dupes  of  English 
merchants, — in  briefs  the  Americakb  and 
the  Flonkets. 

In  furtherance  of  her  one  gr&nd  scheme 
of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  world, 
England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  employs  a 
system  of  diplomacy  the  most  powerful  con- 
ceivable. A  feeble  State,  or  union  of  States, 
like  the  Central  American,  or  the  Columbian 
(S.  A.)  Union,  adjoining  it  on  the  soulh,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  British  agents  borrows 
a  great  sum  from  Englis^h  capitalist^i.  The 
day  of  payment  arrives,  and  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  refund.  A  man-of-war  is  sent  to 
enforce  payment,  or,  instead  of  that,  to  de- 
mand a  foothold  on  the  territory,  or  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade,  or  both,  the  one  serving  the 
other.  By  this  system,  as  well  as  by  creat- 
ing civil  dissensions,  and  breaking  up  the 
unions  of  States,  and  overpowering  and 
crushing  thrm  in  detail — as  in  South  Amei^ 
ica  and  Central  America — or  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  protectorates  of,  and  alliances 
offensive  and  defensive  with,  sovereig^ns 
of  bad  faith  and  bad  title,  as  universallj 
in  India,  and  in  Central  America, — English 
diplomacy,  supported  by  English  ai-nus  has 
consolidated  an  immense  empire,  of  which 
the  entire  power  is  concentrated  upon  the 
single  purpose  of  enriching  and  strengthen- 
ing the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
dupendents,  the  Court,  the  Peerage,  and  the 
Church  Establishment. 

A  system  of  ^' assurances,"  a  pretended 
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regxrd  for  and  steady  violation  of  the  law  of 
nadoDS,  is  tlie  chief  defense  thrown  up,  behind 
which  the  sappers  and  miners  of  English  di- 
plomacy cany  on  their  grand  siege  against  the 
indopendenoe  of  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  a  warfare  against  the  wealth,  in- 
dustry, and  liberty  of  the  entire  human  race. 
Their  empire  continues  to  expand,  and 
within  a  few  years  has  moved  its  bound- 
ary, like  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  over 
tlie  souihern  extremity  of  North  America. 
The  power  absolutely  held  by  this  tremen- 
dous organization  as  far  exceeds  that  of 
Caesar  or  Alexander,  as  the  commerce  and 
the  military  skill  of  modern  nations  exceed 
those  of  antiqaity ;  but  it  is  a  power  resting 
upon  a  rotten  foundation, — namely,  upon 
the  mistaken  veneration,  charity,  and  trust 
of  other  nations — a  commercial,  speculative 
power,  that  has  grown  gradually  by  the  ob- 
K*rvance  of  that  grand  modem  rule  of  con- 
quest— *^  Create  a  want,  and  the  means  to 
supply  i£,  and  you  are  so  far  a  master ; 
create  asi  obligation  which  cannot  be  can- 
celled^ and  under  the  pretense  of  enforcing 
it,  you  may  subdue  and  enslave^^ 

On  either  side  of  £ngland  stand  two  na- 
tions, each  superior  to  her  in  absolute  force 
and  resource,  inferior  to  her  only  in  extent 
of  power :  on  the  right  Russia,  the  Sclavonic 
Despotism — on  the  left  America,  the  Em- 
pirvf  of  Republics.  Governed  by  a  powerful 
and  exclusi%'e  aristocracy,  England  is  naturally 
hustile  to  a  despotism,  in  which  every  form 
of  sovereignty  centres  in  the  person  of  an 
autocrat, — ^a  government  without  aristocratic 
l^j:is4ation,  and  controlled  by  no  interest  of 
claeas  but  in  which  the  one  interest  and  con- 
trc^in^  motive  is  the  glory  of  the  empire, 
r&f'Teseoted  in  its  head. 

Empires  naturally  and  necessarily  absorb 
the  territories  adjoining  them.  The  epoch  of 
their  decline  is  the  moment  when  they  cease 
U  do  this.  Their  decline  is  preceded  by 
dvii  wars.  In  the  absence  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  American  Empire,  like  the  Russian 
and  the  British,  falls  into  hostile  parties 
within  its  own  boundaries,  and  its  Union  is 
«-ndangered.  Let  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  be  turned  upon  ter- 
ritories adjoining,  whose  inhabitants  look  to 
)x  fur  protection  against  hostile  and  uncon- 
^'-nial  powers  :  the  spirit  of  internal  discord 
w'li  be  stilted  by  the  sense  of  nationality, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  military  and  oommer- 
cia:  eaWrprisa 


It  is  the  glory  and  transcendent  virtue  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Empire, 
that  the  States  which  it  absorbs  come  eager- 
ly and  willingly  into  its  embraces.  While  it 
defends  and  secures,  it  does  not  oppress.  It 
is  a  system  of  inviolable  sovereignties.  The 
highest  privilege  that  can  be  accorded  to  a 
people  is  the  guarantee  of  the  American 
Union.  The  secret  of  its  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  hatred  it  excites  in  the 
bosom  of  despots,  is  the  free  and  absolute 
protection  offered  by  its  powerful  Constitu- 
tion to  those  feeble,  half-formed  governments 
which  are  continually  sprin^ng  up  around 
it,  and  asking  admission  within  its  pale. 

With  such  a  power  the  British  Empire 
is  placed  by  nature  in  a  strict  antagonism. 
An  empire  whose  protection  is  sought  by  no 
nation  that  reveres  its  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions, that  accords  liberty  to  none,  that  de- 
stroys the  indi\idual  sovereignty  of  all,  that 
centralizes,  and  oppresses,  and  exhausts,  by 
consolidation;  that  conquers  and  subdues 
to  absorb ;  that  destroys  the  industrial  lib- 
erty, the  commerce,  and  the  pride  of  all; 
that  forces  all  into  a  position  of  subordina- 
tion; whose  government  is  an  engine  of 
extortion  :  suoi  an  empire  is  necessainly  hos- 
tile and  antagonistic  to  an  armed  empire  of 
free  States,  equal  rights,  and  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

For  what  should  the  wars  of  an  empire 
founded  upon  the  liberties  of  States  be  un- 
dertaken, if  not  for  the  protection  of  those 
liberties  ? 

The  first  grand  war  carried  on  by  the  people 
of  America,  was  against  the  imperial  system 
of  the  French  King,  whose  efforts  to  ex- 
tend his  power  over  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi failed  before  the  valor  and  heroic 
enterprise  of  the  colonists  of  New-England 
and  Virginia. 

The  second  was  against  the  imperial  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain,  which  she  vainly  en- 
deavored to  extend  over  the  thirteen  colonies 
of  the  Confederation. 

The  third  was  against  a  second  effort  of 
the  same  power  to  exercise  an  imperial  sway 
upon  the  ocean,  to  the  detriment  of  Ameii- 
can  commerce. 

The  fourth,  the  war  in  Mexico,  begun  in 
error,  ended  in  a  withdrawal  of  our  armies 
from  the  limits  of  a  conquered  State,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  a  territory  virtually  and 
by  the  law  of  arms  our  own. 

Every  war,  whether  begun  in  justice  or  in 
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error  by  the  poople  of  America,  kas  resulted 
m  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual sovereignties^  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
arbitrary  and  despotic  pretensions.  After 
the  peace  vith  Mexico  the  war  moved  itself 
to  tne  Capitol,  and  there  ended  in  the  glo- 
rious triumph  of  the  last  session,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  Internal  Legislation  was  se- 
cured for  ever  to  the  people  of  the  States 
and  Territories  by  the  series  of  measures 
for  the  security  of  State  Rights,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Union,  (^ered  by  ELekrt 
Clay,  whose  glory  it  is  to  have  become  the 
second  saviour  and  founder  of  the  Union. 
May  this  venerable  and  illustrious  champion 
of  the  Rights  of  States,  this  representative 
of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  Uve  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  defended,  and  the  rights  he 
has  established,  extended  over  the  entire 
continent,  protecting  the  industry  and  the 
liberty  of  the  great  American  brotherhood 
of  Republics ;  may  he  live  to  see  the  people 
of  these  United  States  awakened, — roused 
to  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor,  and  ready 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
sovereign  liberties  of  States,  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  but  on  those 
adjoining  territories  whose  inhabitants  cher- 
ish a  respect  for  the  American  name,  and 
an  enthusiastic  affection  for  Republican  lib- 
erality and  sincerity. 

With  what  degree  of  respect  and  affection 
the  American  Empire  is  regarded  in  England 
we  may  understand  from  the  following.  In 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  February 
Ist,  1848.  Mr.  P.  P.  Thompson,  M.  P.  of 
Eliotvale,  Blackheath,  England,  published  in 
a  letter  the  sentiments  of  a  powerful  party 
in  England,  which  exhibits  the  native  ran- 
cor of  English  oligarchy,  and  the  bitter 
counsels  they  take  together  for  our  ruin  : — 

"  A  partially  successful  war  of  invasion  appears 
to  ha^e  changed  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
predominant  portion  of  Americansw  IU>me  and 
ner glories  stand  before  them  in  prospect,  with  al- 
ways this  difference,  ihat  the  Roman  warred  to 
civilise  and  combine,  and  the  American  to  brutal- 
ize and  destroy.  There  has  been  no  such  phe- 
nomenon in  the  antecedent  history  of  mankind,  as 
the  rise  of  a  conquering  power,  based  on  the 
avowed  abrogation  of  human  rights.  This  is  a 
sweeping  scheme  of  the  descendants  of  our  negro- 
drivers  against  three- fourths  of  the  family  of  man. 
The  slave-breeding  mind  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  ccmquest,  to  which,  in  its  own  words,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Rome  are  to  be  child's  play.  It  is  clear 
that  England  must  take  one  side,  when  her  enemy 
takes  the  other,— that  she  muat  take  the  lead  in  the 


propagation  oo  the  European  continent  of  ike 
principles  which  bind  nation  to  nation,  and  leave 
America  to  do  the  work  she  has  assigned  herself 
of  sending  out  her  population  to  die,  omU  is  hoped 
in  the  end  they  willy  under  the  guns  of  honest  peo- 
ple. To  England  the  policy  is  dear  (if  she  xs  to 
tune  any  poliey)  of  promoting^  hy  all  legitimate 
means,  the  separatum  of  the  Northern  from  the 
SoiUhem  States,** 

This  Mr.  P.  P.  Thompson  is  a  worthy 
duplicate  of  his  fellow,  G.  P.  Thompson,  the 
British  emissary  of  FVee  Trade  in  Aroeriea. 
If  we  are  rightly  informed,  P.  P.  Thompson, 
the  author  of  the  above,  is  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  wealthy ;  while  G.  P.  Thomp- 
son, the  free-trader  and  abotitionist,  is  a 
radical  so  called,  and  a  needy  adventurer 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  England.  Both 
are,  or  have  been,  members  of  Parliament, 
and,  if  our  information  is  correct,  represent 
the  two  sides  of  British  opinion,  which  eon- 
verge  and  agree  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Unionu 

Encouraged  by  her  success  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Columbian  (S.  A.)  and  Central 
American  Republics,  enterprises  intrusted 
to  her  subordinate  agents.  Great  Brit»n,  in 
the  person  of  her  man  of  all  mischief.  Lord 
Palmerston,  comes  to  her  next  grand  opera- 
tion, the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  the 
greater  States,  and  the  simultaneous  anni- 
hilation of  the  Northern  industrial  and 
Southern  negro  interest  The  first  branch 
of  this  mighty  enterprise  reconunends  her 
to  the  affection  of  our  Southern,  and  the 
second  to  that  of  our  Northern  agitators. 
She  comes  to  the  work  prepared  with  a 
pertinacity  of  purpose,  and  a  steadinesH  of 
aim  worthy  of  the  deed,  and  of  her  ancient 
and  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  with  agents 
more  subtle  and  sagacious  than  any  ever 
before  sent  from  England. 

The  work  is  cut  out  among  them.  Her 
Public  Minister  has  one  part, — ^it  b  bis  duty 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  particular  men  and 
a  particular  party — the  sole  party  from 
which  any  active  opposition,  or  national 
hostility  to  England  was  to  be  expected* 
For  what  he  has  already  accomplisned  in 
this  work  of  ruin,  a  peerage  doubtless 
awaits  him  at  home ;  for  surely  a  more  ac- 
complished agent  of  e^nl  never  left  the  Di- 
plomatic Hell  of  Downing  street 

The  minor  tools  have  their  inferior  tasks^ 
but  not  less  necessary.  One  is  to  encourage 
slave-stealing  and  preach  free  trade  ;  another 
is  to  cajole  a  Disunionist  Convention ;  another 
is  to  write,  a  fourth  (for  love)  to  preach  a 
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Dew  kind  of  British  piety;  a  dossen  more  to  go 
:dK>ui  cajoling  and  privately  frightening  edi- 
tors, inducing  them  to  publish  lying  reports 
and   **  assurances."      Meanwhile  the  entire 
new  continent  is  flooded  with  British  opin- 
ioD  throu|^h  the  piratical  press,  to  the  utter 
extinguishment  of  national  sentiment,  and 
tke  impoverishment  of  those  natural  guar- 
dians of  our  rights  and  honor,  American 
writers;     these    watch-dogs    of     Republi- 
canism    are  as  effectually  muzzled  by  our 
system  of  literary  free  trade,  as  the  French 
press  by  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Presi- 
dent.    Everywhere,  everything  is  British : 
trade   is    British;    legUlation   is   Britbh; 
hodes    are    modem   British;   the  press  is 
in   large  part   British ;   the    South  grows 
British ;    the   North  forgets    Bunker  Hill 
and  btamp  duties,  and  grows  British  with 
Abolition    rancor.    News    are   of   British 
ag^^ressioDs,   and  of  British  intrigues;    of 
British- made  famines  in  Ireland,  and  Brit- 
ish-made  w^ars  in  India;  of  British  bom- 
bardments in  China,  and  of  British  seizures 
at  the  Isthmus ;  of  three  per  cent  duties  sus- 
{■ended  by  the  grace  of  Britain,  (as  if  to 
suspend  dSd  not  imply  a  power  to  impose  ;) 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  hu- 
manely treated  by  the  grace  of  Britain,  their 
arms  only  being  taken  from  them ;  (who  gave 
Britain  the  right  or  power  to  "treat"  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  on  the  free  terri- 
tory of  a  neighbor  Republic  in  any  fashion, 
homane  or  inhumane  f)    Violations  of  trea- 
tiei^  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are   all 
British  ;    the   growth  of  empire   is  Brit- 
ish.    The  most  conspicuous  and  noticeable 
[lerson  in  America,  and  by  some  supposed 
the  most  influential,  is  the  British  Minister, 
working  for  a  peerage  as  his  reward  for  the 
destruction  of  the  party  hostile  to  British 
violence^  had  faith,  free  trade,  mock  hu- 
manity, mod  liberality^ — ^hostile  by  nature 
and  necessity  to  everything  anti-national, 
anti-republican,  anti-American.** 

Before   God,  are  the  American  people 
grown  altogether  British  ?  or  is  all  this  only 
a  temporary  eclipse  of  reason  and  afiection  ? 
Incredible  as  the  silliness  and  flunkeyism 
is,  of  those  who  fiivor  and  sustain  this  state 
of  things,  weak  human  nature  might  be  par- 
doned, were  it  not  in  this  instance  a  self- 
dertroyer  as  well  as  a  fool.     Bitter,  bitter 
calamities  await  a  people  false  to  themselves 
and  f^lse  to  their  destiny.    English  members 
of  Parliament  "hope**  that  America  will 


send  out  her  valiant  sons  to  die  under  tho 
guns  of  "  honest  people,'*  of  honest  Britain — 
honest  at  Copenhagen — honest  at  Hong 
Kong — ^honest  over  all  the  continent  of  Hin- 
dostan — honest  in   Spain — ^honest  in   Na- 
ples— honest  in  Texas — in  Central  Amer- 
ica— honest  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Groton 
Heights,  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  witii 
a    vengeance  1 — honest    everywhere,    my 
Lord  I     And  certainly  your  cannon  have  an 
honest,  open  look  about  the  mouth,  and  an 
honcster  set  of  extortioners  and  agitators 
were — never.    You  thrive  by  protectorates 
and  reciprocity,  and  prosper  by  new  styles  of 
piety  and  the  spread  of  Humanitarian  princi- 
ples.  You  scatter  your  fire-brands  in  the  most 
honest,  unconscious  way,  and  an  honester 
and  more  polite  diplomacy,  a  more  lovely 
and  open-hearted  Machlavellism  than  yours, 
history  knoweth  not    Were  the  Americana 
a  nation  of  usurpers  in  the  modern  sense, 
they  need  not  go  back  to  Rome  for  a  study 
of  principles  and  practice  in  the   art  of 
"  brutalizing  and  destroying**  the  nations  of 
the  earth.     Wretched  India ;  degraded  and 
miserable  Ireland,  once  free  and  happy ;  mis- 
erable China,  drugged  with  the  cup  of  Britr 
ish  abominations,  reeling  drunk  with  the  poi- 
son of  that  apothecary — Shylock,  the  British 
opium  merchant,  whose  pound  of  flesh  is 
by-and  by,  as  in  India  and  Ireland,  to  be 
exacted  at  the  cannon*s  mouth — these  are 
our  modem  examples.  With  poison  (twenty 
millions*  worth  a  year,)  with  fire-brands  (sent 
to  America,)  with  diggers  and  ropes,  (the 
bayonets  and  haltei-s  of  police  in  Ireland,) 
with  gold,  (bribes  or  flattering  "  assurances," 
freely  offered  the  wide  world  over,  to  all  who 
work  for  England,  to  vacillating  editors  in 
America,  to  a  servile  press  in  France  and 
Spain,  to  merchants  and  legislators,  priests, 
litterateurs,)  with  poison,  halters,  bayonets, 
bribes,  and  universal  lies,  smooth  speeches, 
dinners  and  intrigues — the  glorious  Empire 
of  the  British  Merchant  has  been  wrought 
out  and  built  up  heaven-high,  and  overlooks 
and  threatens — us. 

The  Janus-faced  traitor,  the  tool  of  Eng- 
land here,  off*ers  "  free  trade**  to  the  South, 
and  gives  secret  assurances  to  "  Abolition  ** 
in  the  North.  Magnetized  with  English 
gold,  or  with  assurances,  or,  more  potent 
still,  with  the  native  sympathy  that  exist* 
between  a  flunkey  and  a  lord,  the  active 
and  willing  agents  of  our  "  enemy,'*  as  on<i 
of  her  own  sons  has  made  her, — nor  are 
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we  so  backward  in  the  common  spirit  of  men, 
80  devoid  of  "  English  pluck,"  as  to  deny 
the  soft  impeachment, — disseminate  two  sets 
of  principles  among  us,  mortal  to  the  Union 
and  to  Republicanism — ^mortal  to  the  "ene- 
my" of  the  British  lords-merchant,  to  the  uni- 
versal lords-merchant  and  taxera  of  all  man- 
kind,— taxing  our  very  thoughts,  taxing  the 
highway  of  nations  between  the  two  oceans, 
or  what  is  worse,    haughtily    suspending 
•*  temporarily"  a  tax  which  they  had  no  right 
to  impose,  and  ^^  only  disarming  "  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who,  under  the  laws  of 
natioas,  might  have  used  those  arms  as  a 
defense  against  the  gross  violence  of  these 
Isthmus-  pirates — working  with  the  energy 
of  devils  for  the  destruction  of  American 
industry,  and  the  separation  and  eventual 
subjugation   of  the  States.      The  martial 
prowess  of  the  American  people,  the  bravest 
and  the  most  powerful  on  earth,  and  whose 
Boldiery  is  the  most  numerous  and  ready, 
notwithstanding  the  cowardly  insinuation  of 
a  certain  servile  "assurer"  of  the  people 
that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  enforce, 
or  even  to  demand  their  rights  from  Eng- 
land,— this  noble-hearted  but  deceived  peo- 
ple will  laugh  at  and  despise  the  insinuation 
that  the  heavy  giant  on  the  other  side  can 
hurt  them.     But  it  is  by  intellect  and  cun- 
ning, more  than  by  prowess,  great  conquests 
are  achieved.     It  is  the  art  of  conquerors  to 
create  civil  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  na- 
tion they  moan  to  destroy ;   to  crush  its 
operative  industry ;  to  supplant,  over-ride, 
and  silence  its  national  litorature;  to  contemn 
and  weaken  and  muzzle  its  orators  ;  to  cor- 
rupt with  servile  opinion  the  education  of  its 
youth ;  to  confuse  and  agitate  its  counsels ; 
to  distress  and  maim  its  commerce,  or  entice 
it  away  upon  fabe  and  futile  enterprises ;  to 
hill  its  vigilance  asleep  with  flattering  em- 
bassies ;  to  overwhelm  its  foreign  represen- 
tatives with  delusive  approbation,  and  with 
other  means  more  seductive  and  more  pow- 
erful.    These  are  the  more  approved  and  the 
more  successful  modes  of  conquest     No  idle 
declaration  now  of  war,  or  threats  of  repri- 
sal;  the  day  of  these  and  of  the  reverence 
of  treaties  is  passed  away,  and  now  is  the 
epoch  of  "  assurances,"  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches, and  of  mutual  admiration. 

The  name  of  "  perfidious "  is  no  longer 
prejudicinl  to  tlie  conductors  of  nations,  and 
"  great  politicians,"  who  place  their  subtlety 
in  circumvention,  smile  at  the  simple  decla- 


rations of  justice.  To  make  a  treaty  that  can 
be  broken  without  danger  is  the  art  of  our 
time,  and  upon  ourselves  that  art  has  been 
successfully  practised. 

Under  the  late  administration  of  a  party 
whose  name  accords  but  ill  with  its  prind- 
ples  or  practice,  Mr.  Bancroft  went  to  Eng- 
land, the  protector  there  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  of  their  rights, 
but  of  the  ricfhts  of  nations.     Let  himself 
be  the  witness  how  he  fulfilled  his  trust.  Ac- 
tuated, we  may  suppose,  by  a  spark  of  that 
ambition  which  was  quenched  in  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  river, — though  here  we  raise 
no  question  about  that, — he  put  the  direct 
inquiry  to  Loi'd  Palmerston,  whether  the 
"  British  Grovernment "  designed  to  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  town  of  San  Ju^n  de  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  part  of  the  so-called  Mosquito 
Territory.     He,  Lord  Palmerston,  answered 
emphatically,  "  No ;  you  know  very  well  we 
have  already  colonies  enough."     "The  re- 
mark was  just,"  continues  our  Ambassador, 
writing  to  Mr.  Clayton,  August,  1849 ;  "  the 
masses  of  the  British  colonies  are  becoming 
too  weighty  for  the  central  Government^"* 
we  presume,  for  the  central  Government  of 
the  British  Empire.   And  is  this  the  sole  rea- 
son that  can  be  discovered  by  an  American 
Ambassador  why  England  shall  not  seize 
upon  the  territory  of  her  neighbors — because 
she  is  absolutely  gorged  with  the  spoil  of 
nations — choked  with  conquest?  And  when 
she  has  got  enough^  an  American  Ambassa- 
dor is  much  delighted  and  well  assured  that 
she  will  take  no  more  1  The  British  Grovern- 
ment will  not  take  possession  of  Central 
America,  not  because  she  has  no  right  to  it» 
not  because  it  \&  robbery  and  piracy  to  do 
so,  but  because  she  has  enough ;  and  when 
she  has  enough,  we  are  to  go  on  our  way  re- 
joicing !    God  grant  the  time  may  come  that 
she  will  have  enough,  but  in  another  sense ; 
that  she  may  be  compelled  to  disgorge — to 
give  up  what  she  has  unjustly  appropriated. 

"  When  the  ownership  of  Vancouver's 
Island  was  the  subject  of  debate,"  continues 
our  Ambassador,  "the  House  of  Commons 
took  no  interest  in  the  question."  Tnily  a 
very  indifferent  House  of  Commons,  and 
well  satisfied.  The  responsibility  did  not 
rest  with  them,  but  with  their  Minister.  His 

*  Message  of  the  President  re<tpecting  Tigne 
Island.  House  of  Reps^  Pub.  Doc.  No.  76,  July 
22,  1860. 
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duty  it  is,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  monopoly 
of  trade  ;  theiis  to  expel  that  Minister  from 
oflSce  when  the  work  is  done  for  them.  He 
V  to  be  the  scape-goat  of  the  nation's  crime, 
and  they  are  to  share  the  advantage. 

Our  simple  questioner  of  ministers  pro- 
ceeds :  **  I  could  not  but  ask  Lord  Pabnerston, 
'  In  whose  hands  is  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  at 
this  time  r  " — that  is  to  say,  In  whose  hands 
are  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  four  Repub- 
lics of  Central  America,  and  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  and  the  regulative 
poxver  over  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
shores  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time  ? 
*^  He  replied :  *  For  the  present,  in  those  of 
British  Commissioners.'  Is  not  this,  then,  I 
said,  an  occupation  by  England  ?  His  an- 
swer was,  *  Yes ;  but  this  occupation  was  tem- 
porary.' "  And  so  is  the  British  Empire,  and 
8o  is  everything  but  the  justice  of  God,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
shame  of  republican  embassies.  These  seem 
eternal. 

Mr.  Bancroft  proceeded  to  show  his  Lord- 
ship, notnithstanding  his  Lordship's  **  assu- 
ranees,"  that  there  was  no  such  kingdom  as 
that  of  the  M<»quitoes,  or  that  if  there  were, 
England  bad  no  right  to  erect  a  protectorate 
there.     "  His  Lordship  declined  argument." 
Well  he  might,  having  none  to  offer;  his 
Lordship's  idea  of   the  rights  of   nations 
springing  wholly  from  the  abstract  question 
whether  "the  masses  of  the  British  colonies" 
are,  or  are  not,  becoming  relatively  "too 
weighty  for  the  central  Government;"  or 
wiiether  **  British   statesmen   perceive  it." 
The  entire  philosophy  of  history  in  modern 
times  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  upon 
the  question  whether  the  British  Giant  will 
ever   stop  growing, — a  question   at  once 
amusing  and  instructive  to  American  am- 
bassadon^  and  valuable  to  under-tutors  in 
colleges ;  but  of  no  interest  to  the  American 
p^-»Iile,  saving  in  its  practical  form,  whether 
tkfij  intend  to  stop  its  growth  ?   Let  philoso- 
phers argue — the  people  must  act;    they 
have  no  time  for  argument.     The  house  is 
on  fire;  to  moot  the  question  whether  it 
will  be  wholly  consumed,  were  a  striking  ir- 
relevancy— to  coin  a  new  diplomatic  phrase. 
The  flagie  of  conquest  is  burning  over  the 
land  :  as  a  philosophical  people,  it  may  be 
Will  f.>r  us  to  inquire  whether  or  no  it  will 
oon^iuine  us  utterly,  or  merely  burn  down  our 
oot-houses ;  as  a  practical  people,  our   in- 


stinct is  to  bring  out  the  ''engines"  and 
quench  the  conflagration. 

His  Lordship,  we  have  seen,  declined  ar- 
gument ;  but  instead  of  argument,  he  pro- 
duced a  falsehood,  and  said — another  ii  rele- 
vancy, or  stumbling-block — that  Costa  Rica 
had  as  good  a  claim  to  San  Juan  as  Nicara- 
gua, and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  ^*  strong 
disinclination  to  restore  that  port,"  insisting 
however  that  his  policy  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a 
commercial  highway  between  the  two  oceans. 
"  You  and  we,"  said  he,  "  can  have  but  one 
interest"  The  factotum  of  the  British  Empire 
is  the  fountain-head  of  "  assurances ;"  they 
flow  from  him  as  from  their  primeval  source^ 
and  modem  diplomacy  seems  to  be  reduced 
to  a  system  of  assurances,  like  that  of  Satan 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.     It  is  a  fine  pretext 
of  the  aggressor  to  assure  his  victims  they 
can  have  but  one  interest,  and  it  is  possible 
the  absorbing  selfishness  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  even  flatter  itself  that  other 
nations  can  have  but  one  interest,  and  that 
that  is, — to  gorge  its  insatiable  maw.     No 
doubt  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  inter- 
est  of  the  American  Republics  to  become  an 
English  vice -royalty.     Liberty  is  a  danger- 
ous and  uncomfortable  possession,  and  re- 
quires perpetual  and  fatiguing  vigilance. 

"The  all-licensed  fools,"   "the  insolent 
retinue  of  liberty," 

"  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots. 

Be  it  then  desired 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train. 
Lear,  Darkness  and  devils  I 

Saddle  my  horses,  call  my  train  together. 
Oon,  You  strike  my  people,  and  your  disordered 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 
Lear.   Woe,  that  too  late  repentB  ! 
Oon,  Hear  me,  my  lord, 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five 
To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  eommattd  to  tend  you  f 
Regan,  What  need  one  f 


Why  liberty,  why  commerce,  why  indus- 
try, why  wealth  ?  What  need  any  of  these  f 
In  so  great  a  mansion,  is  there  not  room  for 
us  too  ?  Are  not  we  entitled  to  a  httle  of 
this  fostering  care  ? 

"  The  next  day,"  writes  our  grand  diplo- 
mat, "  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica 
if  his  country  claimed  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
He  said,  Never;  the  port  of  San  Juan  al- 
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ways  belonged  to  the  Provinoe  or  State  of 
Nicaragua."  His  Lordship  has  a  fostering 
care  over  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica ;  better 
than  herself^  be  knows  her  rights ;  so  anxious 
is  be  to  enforce  them,  be  bas  established  a 
protectorate  over  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  will  absolutely  fight  for  her  rights.  Now, 
it  is  for  the  rights  of  a  miserable  breechless 
savage,  called  King  of  the  Mosquitoes, — ^it  is 
for  Ins  rights  be  fights,  and  now  it  is  for  the 
rights  of  Costa  Rica,  and  both  have  identical 
rights  over  San  Juan ;  and  we  suppose,  when 
it  comes  to  a  contest  between  the  rigbts  of 
Costa  Rica  and  the  Mosquito  King,  the  whole 
matter  will  go  into  the  chancery  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  conscience,  and  the  two  rights  will 
cancel  each  other,  and  San  Juan  will  be- 
long to  England,  nay,  does  belong  to  Eng- 
land— "  temporarily ;"  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  England  continues  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
^^  the  masses  of  the  British  colonies  are  or 
are  not  too  weigbty  for  the  central  Govern- 
ment." 

Without  further  argument  upon  the  gen- 
eral principles  involved  in  this  question,  let 
us  appeal  to  the  highest  iudividual  authority 
recognized  by  civilized  nations.  "  When  a 
free  people,"  says  Vattel, "  or  a  popular  State, 
concludes  a  treaty,  it  is  the  State  itself  that 
contracts."  The  people  of  England  claim 
to  be  a  fi^ee  people ;  it  is  they  therefore  who 
contract  in  treaty  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

^  If  one  of  the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements, 
the  other  ma^  constrain  him  to  fulfil  them." 

"  Every  thing  which  the  public  safety  renders 
inviolable  is  xacred  in  society.  The  faith  of  trea- 
ties is  then  holy  and  sacred  between  the  nations 
whose  safety  it  secures." 

"  He  who  violates  his  treaties,  violates  the  law 
of  nations :  doubly  guilty,  he  does  an  injury  to  his 
ally ;  he  does  an  injury  to  all  nations,  and  wounds 
the  whole  human  race." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  facts  :  these  are  that 
the  English  Government  have  long  held  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  territory  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  which  belongs 
properly  to  one  or  all  of  five  other  States 
covering  the  territory  between  Mexico  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  northerimiost 
of  tliese,  of  which  the  part  seized  by  Eng- 
land is  called  Balize,  borders  upon  Mexico 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  sovereignty  of  this 
territory  was  originally  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
part  of  those  Spanish  territories,  whose  free- 
aom  bas  been  formally  and  repeatedly  recog- 


nized by  Spain  and  by  England  bersel£ 
The  King  of  Spain  had  permitted   Eng- 
land to  cut  logwood  there,  and  after   the 
separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  she  gra- 
dually strengthened  herself  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  entire  northern    boundary 
of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.     The  entire  terri- 
tory of  Balize,  and  late  of  the  Island  of  Roa- 
tan,  lying  opposite  in  the  Gulf,  have  been 
seized  by  England,  and  are  held  by  her 
without  pretext  or  the  shadow  of  a  inght. 
The  power  of  the  Spanish  monarcby,  had 
it  even  been  interested  to  contest  tbe  posses- 
sion of  these  territories,  would  have   been 
insufficient  to  enforce  the  rigbts  of  tbe  colo- 
nies.    In  two  numbers  of  this  journal,  Feb- 
ruary and  I^Iarcb,*  1860,   we  have  sbown 
under  what  pretenses  tbe  English  Govern- 
ment, or  if  England  be  a  free  country,  tbe 
English  people,  according  to  Vattel,  have 
seized  upon  another  extensive  territory,  be- 
longing to  Nicaragua,  also  without  tbe  sha- 
dow of  a  right ;  and  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  and  Sun  are  well  aware  that, 
farther,  tbe  Government  of  Great  Britain  is 
attempting  to  establish  a  protectorate   or 
virtual  possession  over  Costa  Rica,  and  tbat 
sbe  has  laid  claim  at  various  times  to  a 
considerable    portion    of   the  territory   of 
Costa  Rica.     Her  claims  upon  this  latter 
State  are  also  set  forth  in  tbe  articles  alluded 
to,  of  February  and  Maixih,  1850.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  we  must  not  forget  tbe 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  seize  upon  Tigre 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,onthe  Pacific 
side  of  Central  America.     Upon  the  16th  of 
October  the  British  war-steamer  Gorgon,  hav- 
ing on  board  Her  Britannic  Majesty ^sCharg6 
d^Aflaires   in    Guatemala,   arrived  in   the 
Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  of  Tigre,  in 
tbe  name  of  the  Queen.     The  particulars  of 
all  these  proceedings  and  seizures  are  well 
known  through  tbe  daily  press.     //  is  suf- 
ficiently  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  En- 
glish Government  extends  to  the  possession 
of  the  entire  region  between  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico.   In  fact^  she  is  virtually  in  possessiofi 
of  one  half  of  all  the  region  so  bounded. 

Here  we  have  a  people  who  pretend  to 
be  the  great  defenders  and  expounders  of 
the  Laws  of  Nations,  seizing  without  remorse 
upon  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  and  in  value 
the  most  productive  and  the  most  desirabld 
on  tbe  face  of  tbe  earth. 
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Now  if  it  were  a  oontest  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  people,  sup- 
posed free^  ofEnglandf  which  ought  to  become 
possessois  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
North  American  continent,  tdl  rights  and 
treaties  set  aside,  were  we  worthy  of  respect 
for  vigor  and  enterprise,  we  would  contend 
manfully  for  the  prize,  and  we  would  secure  it, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  this  magnificent  terri- 
tory exceeds  in  value  a  dozen  States  of  Texas, 
and  that  it  promises  to  become  in  future  a 
home  and  a  source  of  wealth  for  our  own 
citiieDs.     But  that  is  not  all :  these  coun- 
tries intervene  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  United  States,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  a  commerce  between  those  States,  the 
holder  of  these  territories  will  be  able  to 
regulate,  and  at  pleasure  to  suspend  that 
commerce ;  but  if,  as  some  shrewdly  argue, 
there  will  be  no  such  commerce,  then,  until 
the  completion  of  our  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe,  it  is 
said,  will  pass  that  way ;  and  if  we  are  as  we 
pretend  to  be,  the  very  boldest  and  the  most 
enterprising  of  mercantile  nations,  it  is  our 
part  to  become  masters  of  these  regions  by 
every  honorable  means, — ^by  treaty,  by  pur- 
chase, by  colonization,  by  cultivating  the  amity 
and  Uie  good-will  of  the  Central  American 
States,  by  opening  every  form  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  them,  sparing  nothing,  for- 
getting nothing,  to  secure  to  ourselves  so  val- 
uable a  possession.    So  reasons  the  man  of 
business,  and  the  merchant   It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  so  magnifi- 
cent an  enterprise,  that  we  should  do  as 
England  has  done ;  we  need  not  exasperate 
the  people  of  Central  America;  we  need 
not  violate  treaties;  we  need  not  become 
pirates  and  extortioners.    There  are  ways 
open  and  legitimate  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  ends  without  recours'^  to  violence  or 
fraud.    The  people  of  the  five  States  of 
Central  America,  are  a  free  and  liberal  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  sought  our  assistance ;  they 
have   intimated  through    our  Minister  in 
Great  Britain,  as  we  learn  fl'om  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's letters  to  Mr.  Clayton,  their  desire  to 
become  a  member  of  our  empire ;  they  have 
manifested  a  strong  affection  for  us,  more 
than  any  other  people  have  ever  done  ;  their 
feehngs  toward  Great  Britain  are  those  of 
hatred,  aggravated  by  a  long  series  of  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  her  agents  within  their 
limits ;  notwithstanding  all  the  scandals  that 
hare  been  circuUited  in  regard  to  them,  we 


know  that  they  are  a  peaceable  and  law- 
loving  people,  and  that  they  mingle  with 
our  own  citizens  congenially.  We  know 
that  they  have  among  them  able  and  learned 
men — that  they  are  in  every  respect  a  civ- 
ilized people.  We  know  that  by  the  in- 
trigues of  British  agents,  their  attempts  to 
form  an  independent  Union,  and  establish 
themselves  as  a  power  among  the  nations, 
have  utterly  failed ;  but  so  did  the  first  Con- 
federation of  the  thirteen  colonies  fail,  and 
these  Central  American  States  are  nearer  to 
republicanism  than  the  States  of  New-Eng^ 
land  were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
JElevolutionary  War. 

We  wish  now  to  inquire  whether  it  were 
not  an  act  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
high  position  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  to*  take  these  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing Republics  under  our  wing,  and  for  their 
food,  as  well  as  for  our  own  benefit  and 
onor,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming what  they  desire  to  be,  if  not  a  por- 
tion of  ourselves,  at  least  a  friendly  and  a 
powerful  ally,  who  will  not  obstruct  our 
commerce  ;  who  will  throw  open  to  ua 
the  naturd  resources  of  their  lands;  who 
will  allow  us  without  impediment  to  work 
their  mines,  equalling,  it  is  said,  those  of 
California  in  richness,  to  cut  the  valuable 
wood  of  their  forests,  to  buy  from  them,  or 
to  grow  upon  their  soil,  the  precious  pro- 
ducts of  the  tropics,  and  to  supply  them  in 
turn  with  the  productions  of  our  own  industry. 
Naturally  and  easily,  population  would  flow 
from  our  own  into  the  Central  American 
States,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  in- 
distinguishably  a  part  of  us. 

So  much  tiien  for  our  interests  in,  and 
relations  with  the  people  of  Central  America, 
and  the  magnificent  region  they  inhabit, — 
a  region  which  there  is  no  need  of  war  to 
secure  ourselves  in  the  possession  of,  since, 
if  the  faith  of  treaties  had  been  observed^ 
the  region  itself  would  be  virtually  ours,  and 
would  be  colonized  by  our  people. 

But  the  true  question  at  issue  is  not  whe- 
ther the  people  of  America  shall  become 
possessors,  fairly  and  legitimately,  of  the 
commercial  advantages  offered  them,  urged 
upon  them,  by  their  republican  friends  and 
brothers  of  Central  America, — that  is  not  the 
question  at  issue,  but  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  allow  the  faith  of 
treaties  to  bo  broken  upon  their  own  conti^ 
nent|  treaties  made  with  themselvesi  with 
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their  allies,  and  for  the  defense  of  their 
dearest  interests,  as  well  as  of  their  honor, 
as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  Continent, 
and  of  republican  institutions. 

A  doctrine  called  the  doctrine  of  Neutral- 
ity, or  of  Non-interference,  it  is  said,  stands  in 
the  way  between  ourselves  and  our  friends, 
the  Republics  of  Central  America.  If  we 
rightly  understand  this  doctrine,  it  means 
one  of  two  things :  either  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  to  renounce  and  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  a  Law  of  Nations,  or 
that  they  are  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
that  law. 

The  two  are  direct  contraries — ^meanings 
opposed  to  each  other. 

If  the  people  of  America  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  great  community  of 
nations,  and  have  ignored  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  nations,  they  can  make  no  treaties, 
nor  can  treaties  be  made  with  them ;  much 
less  can  they  interfere  for  the  defease  of 
their  neighbors  oppressed  and  crushed  by 
■superior  power,  by  any  right,  or  by  any 
law.  They  stand  in  a  position  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  centre,  so  to  speak,  of  inhu- 
manity, recognizing  no  brotherhood,  no 
friendly  power,  no  enemy,  no  ally.  If  this  is 
the  d(  ctriue  of  non-interference,  we  do  here, 
confidently  uttering  the  sentiments  of  every 
honest  and  manly  mind,  solemnly  renounce 
and  abjure  it. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  phrase,  doc- 
trine of  non-interference,  need  hardly  be 
explained  to  any  intelligent  mind.  "  A 
nation,**  says  Vattel,  "  is  a  moral  person, 
and  the  law  of  nations  is  deducible  from  the 
natural  Hberty  of  nations  and  their  recipro- 
cal duties."  "And  it  is  as  much  above  the 
civil  law  in  its  importance,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  nations  surpass  those  of  private  per- 
«ons  in  their  consequences."* 

If  there  is  a  law,  there  is  also  a  sanction, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  its  enforce- 
ttient. 

"  Each  nation/*  continues  the  same  great  author- 
itv,  **  ouifht  to  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  liberty  it  has  derivea  from  nature.  The 
natural  Bociety  of  nations  cannot  subsist,  if  the 
rights  ('adi  has  received  from  nature  are  not  re> 
apected." — lb. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  undertaken  by  the  thirteen 

- — 

•  Vattel— Pre&co. 


colonies  for  the .  defense  of  the  particular 
sovereignty  of  each  colony,  we  are  farther 
constrained  to  believe  that  a  Union,  imperial 
or  confederate,  of  these  States,  must  have 
been,  and  must  for  ever  continue  to  be, 
a  Union  for  the  defense  and  enforcement 
of  that  doctrine  for  which  they  fought. 
Whether  among  themselves  or  among  other 
colonies  upon  the  same  continent,  subject  to 
the  imperial  encroachments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,— that  Great  Britain  shall  not  interfere 
among  the  Republics  of  North  America ,  we 
believe  to  be  a  first  conclusion  from  our 
American  doctrine  of  non-interference. 

"  The  glory  of  a  nation  depends  entirely  on 
its  power ;  it  is  this  shining  advantage  that  pro- 
cures the  esteem  of  other  nations." 

But  the  power  of  a  nation  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  they  are  the  first 
and  the  roost  glorious,  who  give  the  sanc- 
tion to  the  law  of  national  existence. 

Again,  says  our  grand  authority  : — 

"  Nations,  as  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  human  society,  are  bound  to  obscrre 
towards  each  other  all  tiie  duties  which  the  Bafety 
and  advantage  of  that  society  requires." 

But  if  there  be  a  society  of  nations,  is 
not  the  system  of  the  American  Republics 
peculiarly  such  a  society ;  and  are  not  the 
duties  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker 
peculiarly  obvious  ? 

We  return  to  Vattel : — 

"Whatever  we  owe  to  ourselves  we  likewise 
owe  to  others,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  succor* 
**  Every  nation  is,  on  occasion,  to  labor  fort  he  pres- 
ervation of  others,  and  for  securing  them  from 
destruction." 

"When  a  neighboring  nation  is  threat- 
ened to  be  overrun  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
do  not  object,"  sa3rs  this  revered  legis- 
lator, "that  lives  of  men  will  be  endan- 
gered." When  Massachusetts  was  in  dan- 
ger of  subjugation  from  Great  Britain,  as  our 
allies  now  are,  Virginia  did  not  object  that 
lives  of  men  would  be  endangered. 

But  farther : — 

"  A  nation  is  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  mere 
preservation  of  other  States;  it  should  likewise 
contribute  to  their  perfection." 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  book 
which  is  the  highest  authority  next  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Suites,  and 
whose  leading  principles  are  identical  with 
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that  CoDstitutioii,  and  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  gave  aothoritj  for  its  precepts,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  not  only  to  succor  our 
sister  Republics  in  their  distress,  by  a  just  in- 
tervention in  their  behalf,  giving  a  sanction  to 
the  true  ''non-intervention,"  but  we  ought  to 
aid  them  in  every  way,  for  our  own  sake  and 
for  theirs,  to  establish  themselves  as  a  pros- 
perous and  independent  Republic ;  we  ought 
to  insist  manfully  and  fearlessly  that  they 
be  not  driven  into  a  corner  of  their  own  land 
by  a  foreign  power  hostile  to  them, — and, 
through  the  viohition  of  treaties,  and  in  other 
ways,  hostile  to  i», — but  should  insist  upon 
the  integrity  of  their  territory. 

''It  is  safest,"  says  Vattel,  "to  prevent 
the  evil  when  it  can  be  done."    And  again  : 

"  All  naticNis  are  strictlj  obliged  to  cultivate  jus- 
tice with  regard  to  each  oUier.  This  right  id  perfect ; 
tluU  is,  aocompanied  wlih  the  right  of  using  force 
to  make  it  observed  Were  this  not  so,  the  just 
vould  be  at  the  mercv  of  fraud  and  injustice. 
Tbe  right  to  obUtn  justice  by  force  is  tb»  right  of 
IB  offoidive  war." 

We  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  sister  Republics  by  an 
aggressive  power.  To  say  that  we  are  not 
owe  to  do  so  is  the  argument  of  a  coward, 
nor  did  ever  any  nation  thrive  by  cowardice. 
G<id  favors  the  strong  when  they  apply 
ikdr  strength  to  the  execution  of  his  laws, 

*Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said 
ibore  of  a  mischevous  or  maleficeot  natiiuL  If 
tiure  be  anj  that  makes  an  open  profession  of 
tampliog  justice  under  foot,  of  despising  and  vio- 


lating the  rights  of  others  whenever  it  finds  an  op- 
portunity, the  interest  of  human  society  will  author- 
ize all  others  to  humble  and  chastise  it  *  * 
*  *  (Or)  if  by  constant  maxima,  and  by  a  con- 
tinued conduct^  one  nation  shows  thai  it  has  evi- 
dently this  pernicious  disposition,  the  safety  of  the 
hftm/in  race  requires  that  it  should  be  suppressed 
To  form  and  support  an  unjust  pretension  ts  to  do 
an  injury  not  only  to  him  who  is  interested  in  this 
pretention,  but  t9  mock  at  justice  in  general,  and 
to  injure  all  nations" 

Terrible  but  glorious  sentiments  1  Within 
the  circle  of  their  legitimate  infiueace,  where 
nature,  and  fate,  and  the  principles  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  expectation  and  hope 
of  all  mankind  have  placed  them ;  ^vithin 
that  circle,  clearly  marked,  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  accomplish  their  duty, — by  what 
just  means  we  care  not :  If  by  treaties,  then 
let  the  treaties  be  fulfilled  and  carried  out 
in  their  spirit;  if  by  the  movements  of 
individual  citizens,  then  let  those  move- 
ments be  encouraged  and  protected  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  public 
justice ;  but  best  by  the  fair  and  open  way, 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  treaty  ab^ady 
shamefully  violated  to  our  own  dishonor.* 


*  Not  that  the  treaty  alluded  to  was  necessafy 
as  a  reason  for  action ;  for  says  Vattel : — 

"  The  treaties  by  which  we  simply  engage  not 
to  do  any  evil  to  an  ally, — to  abstam,  with  respect 
to  him,  from  all  damage,  offense,  and  injury, — are 
notnece^'sary  and  produce  no  new  right;  each  hav- 
ing, from  nature,  a  perfect  right  not  to  suffer  either 
damage,  injury,  or  any  true  offense."  And  within 
a  certain  natural  limit  we  are  bound  by  that  prin- 
ciple. 
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WnRSFoaa  should  the  Freeman  kneel, 

When  his  chains  are  broken ! 
'Wherefore  should  he  nurse  the  steel. 
Slavery's  hated  token  t 

Or,  is  it  meet 

To  kiss  the  feet 
That  crush  you  to  the  day,  men; 

Or  bless  the  foe 

You  overthrow  f— 
I  pray  not  atich  to-day,  mea 


Wherefore,  in  the  hour  of  nee<l 

Shall  a  people  house  them  f 
Wherefore  did  our  fathers  bleed. 
When  like  wrongs  did  rouse  them  t 

Is  this  the  sod, 

So  blest  by  God, 
That  slaves  swear  by  its  day,  menf 

Or,  are  we  still 

The  men  of  Will  »— 
X  ask  you  that  to-day,  mea 
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MAXIMS  CONCERNING  PATRIOTISM. 


1.  EvsRT  man,  by  consulting  his  own 
heart,  may  easily  know  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  a  patriot  l3ut  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
by-standers. 

2.  Being  loud  and  vehement  either 
against  a  court  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of 
patriotism. 

3.  A  man  whose  passion  for  money  runs 
high  bids  fair  for  being  no  patriot  And  he 
likewise  whose  appetite  is  keen  for  power. 

4.  A  native  than  a  foreigner,  a  married 
man  than  a  bachelor,  a  beUever  than  an  infi- 
del, has  a  better  chance  for  being  a  patriot. 

5.  It  is  impossible  an  epicure  should  be 
a  patriot 

6.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  cheats  at 
cards,  or  cogs  the  dice,  should  be  a  patriot 

7.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  is  false  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors  should  be  true  to 
the  public 

8.  Every  knave  is  a  thorough  knave. 
And  a  thorough  knave  is  a  knave  through- 
cut 

9.  A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or 
conscience:  would  you  make  such  a  one 
guardian  to  your  child  ?  K  not,  why  guard- 
ian to  the  state  ? 

10.  A  sot,  a  beast,  benumbed  and  stupe- 
fied by  excess,  is  good  for  nothing,  much 
less  to  make  a  patriot  of. 

11.  A  fop  or  man  of  pleasure  makes  but 
a  scurvy  patriot 

12.  A  sullen  churlish  man,  who  loves  no- 
body, will  hardly  love  his  country. 

13.  The  love  of  praise  and  esteem  may 
do  something ;  but  to  make  a  true  patriot 
there  must  be  an  inward  sense  of  duty  and 
conscience. 

14.  Honesty  (like  other  things)  grows 
from  its  proper  seed,  good  principles  early 
laid  in  the  mind. 

15.  To  be  a  real  patriot,  a  man  must 
consider  his  countrymen  as  God's  creatures, 
and  himself  as  accountable  for  his  acting  to- 
wards them. 

16.  If  1^0  arU  et  focis  be  the  life  of  pat- 


riotism, he  who  hath  no  religion  or  no  home 
makes  a  suspected  patriot 
Ni,  17.  No  man  peijures  hizoself  for  the  sake 
of  conscience. 

18.  There  is  an  easy  way  of  reconciliDg 
malcontents — Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibu* 
hunc  letdre  dolorem,  &c. 

1 9.  A  good  groom  will  rather  stroke  than 
strike. 

'•  20.  He  who  saith  there  is  no  sudi  tiling 
as  an  honest  man,  you  may  be  sure  is  him- 
self a  knave. 

21.  I  have  no  opinion  of  your  bumper 
patriots.  Some  eat,  some  drink,  some  quar- 
rel for  their  country.  Modern  Patriotism  ! 

22.  Ibycus  is  a  carking,  griping,  close- 
fisted  fellow.  It  is  odds  that  n>ycus  is  not  a 
patriot 

23.  We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous 
haranguer,  or  every  splenetic  repiner  against 
a  court,  is  therefore  a  patriot 

24.  A  patriot  is  one  who  heartily  wisheth 
the  public  prosperity,  and  doth  not  only 
wish,  but  also  study  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote it 

25.  Gamesters,  rakes,  fops,  bullies,  stods- 
jobbers:  alas  I  what  patriots  I 

26.  Some  writers  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  men  should  be  brought  to  laugh 
at  public  spirit  Yet  this  hath  been  done 
in  tne  present  age. 

>-  27.  The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good 
ia  the  public  The  knave  makes  the  public 
subservient  to  his  private  interest  The 
former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a  whole, 
the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

28.  There  is  and  ever  wiU  be  a  natural 
strife  between  court  and  country.  The  one 
will  get  as  much,  and  the  other  give  as  little, 
as  it  can.  How  must  the  patriot  behave 
himself? 

29.  He  gives  the  necessary.  K  he  gives 
more,  it  is  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  to 
his  country. 

30.  A  patriot  will  never  barter  the  pub- 
lic money  for  his  private  gain. 
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31.  Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ; 
physical  enl  may  be  incurred,  either  to 
avoid  a  greater  e\'il,  or  to  procure  a  good. 

32.  Where  the  heart  is  right,  ^ere  is 
true  patriotism. 

33.  In  your  man  of  business,  it  is  easier 
to  meet  with  a  good  head  than  a  good 
heart. 

34.  A  patriot  will  admit  there  may  be 
honest  men,  and  that  honest  men  may 
difier. 

35.  He  that  always  blames,  or  always 
praises,  is  no  patriot 

36.  Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  cour- 
tiers, or  were    all   sour   malcontents;    in 


either  case  <  the  public  would  thrive  but 
ill. 

87.  A  patriot  would  hardly  wish  there 
was  no  contrast  in  the  state. 

38.  Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed 
to  perfect  inaction. 

39.  A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves ;  I  bus* 
pect  his  patriotism. 

40.  Tlie  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly 
squire  often  mean  the  same  thing,  each  ]ub 
own  interest. 

41.  A  patriot  will  esteem  no  man  for  be- 
ing of  his  party. 

42.  The  factions  man  is  apt  to  mistake 
himself  for  a  patriot. 


s. 


THE    QUERIST: 


OOSITADrniO  BXTBLAL  QUEBIB  PBOPOBSD  to  THB  OOKBIDXaAIION  OW  TBS  PUBUOd 


Qr.  1.  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  be,  an  industrious  nation  poor,  or  an 
idle  ridif 

2.  Whether  a  people  can  be  called  poor, 
where  the  common  sort  are  well  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged? 

3.  Whether  the  drift  and  aim  of  every 
ynse  state  should  not  be,  to  encourage  in- 
dustry in  its  members?  And,  whether 
those  who  employ  neither  heads  nor  hands 
for  the  common  benefit,  deserve  not  to  be 
expelled  like  drones  out  of  a  weU-govemed 
state? 

4.  Whether  the  four  elements,  and  man's 
labor  therein,  b»  not  the  true  source  of 
wealth? 

5.  Whether  money  be  not  only  so  far 
Qseful,  as  it  stirreth  up  industry,  enabling 
men  mutually  to  participate  the  fruits  of 
each  other's  labor  ? 

6.  Whether  any  other  means,  equally 
oonduciiig  to  excite  and  circulate  the  indus- 
try of  mankind,  may  not  be  as  useful  as 
money? 

7.  Whether  the  real  end  and  aim  of  men 
be  not  power  ?  And  whether  he  who  could 
have  every  thing  else  at  his  wish  or  will, 
would  value  money? 

8.  Whether  the  public  aim  in  every 
weU-govemed  state  be  not,  that  each  mem* 
ber,  according  to  his  just  pretensions  and  in 
dustry,  should  have  power  ? 

9.  Whether  power  be  not  referred  to  ac- 


tion ;    and  whether  action  doth  not  follow 
appetite  or  will  ? 

10.  Whether  fashion  doth  not  create  ap- 
petites ;  and  whether  the  prevailing  will  of 
a  nation  is  not  the  fashion  ? 

11.  Whether  the  current  of  industry  and 
commerce  be  not  determined  by  this  pre- 
vailing will  ? 

12.  Whether  it  be  not  owing  to  custom, 
that  the  fashions  are  agreeable? 

13.  Whether  it  may  not  concern  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  interpose,  in 
the  making  of  fashions ;  and  not  leave  an 
affair  of  so  great  influence  to  the  manage- 
ment of  women  and  fops,  tailors  and  vint- 
ners? 

14.  Whether  reasonable  fashions  are  a 
greater  restraint  on  freedom  than  those 
which  are  unreasonable? 

15.  Whether  a  general  good  taste  in  a 
people  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  their 
thriving  ?  And  whether  an  uneducated 
gentry  be  not  the  greatest  of  national  evils  ? 

16.  Whether  cu^ms  and  fashions  do 
not  supply  the  place  of  reason  in  the  vulgar 
of  all  ranks  ?  Whether,  therefore,  it  doth 
not  very  much  import  that  they  should  be 
vrisely  framed  ? 

17.  Whether  the  imitating  those  neigh- 
bors in  our  fashions,  to  whom  we  bear  no 
-likeness  in  our  circumstances,  be  not  one 
cause  of  distress  to  this  nation  ? 

18.  Wliether  frugal  fashions  in  the  upper 
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rank,  and  comfortable  living  in  the  lower, 
be  not  the  means  to  multiply  inhabitants  ? 

19.  Whether  the  creating  of  wants  be 
not  the  hkeliest  way  to  produce  industry  in 
a  people?  And  whether,  if  our  peasants 
were  accustomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes, 
they  would  not  be  more  industrious  ? 

20.  Whether  other  things  be  given,  as 
climate,  soil,  <kc.,  the  wealth  be  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  industry,  and  this  to  the  circu- 
lation of  credit,  be  the  credit  circulated  or 
transferred  by  what  marks  or  tokens  soever  ? 

21.  Whether,  therefore,  less  money, 
swiftly  circulating,  be  not,  in  effect,  equiva- 
lent to  more  money  slowly  circulating  ?  Or, 
whether,  if  the  circulation  be  reciprocally  as 
the  quantity  of  coin,  the  nation  can  be  a 
loser! 

22.  Whether  money  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  an  intrinsic  value,  or  as  being  a 
commodity,  a  standard,  a  measure,  or  a 
pledge,  as  is  variously  suggested  by  writers  ? 
And  whether  the  true  idea  of  money,  as 
such,  be  not  altogether  that  of  a  ticket  or 
counter  ? 

23.  Whether  the  value  or  price  of  things 
be  not  a  compounded  proportion,  directly 
as  the  demand,  and  reciprocally  as  the 
plenty  ? 

24.  Whether  the  terms  crown,  livre, 
pound  sterUng,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  exponents  or  denominations  of  such  pro- 
portion ?  And  whether  gold,  silver,  and  pa- 
per, are  not  tickets  or  counters  for  reckon- 
ing, recording,  and  transferring  thereof? 

25.  Whether  the  denominations  being 
retained,  although  the  bullion  were  gone, 
things  might  not  nevertheless  be  rated, 
bought  and  sold,  industry  promoted,  and  a 
circulation  of  commerce  maintained  ? 

26.  Whether  an  equal  raising  of  all 
sorts  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coin,  can 
have  any  elicct  in  bringing  money  into  the 
country  ?  And  whether  altering  the  pro- 
portions between  the  several  sorts  can  have 
any  other  effect  but  multiplying  one  kind 
and  ie&^ening  another,  without  any  increase 
of  the  sum  toUil  ? 


27.  Whether  arbitrary  changing  the  de- 
nomination of  coin  be  not  a  pubhc  cheat  ? 
'*  28.  What  makes  a  wealthy  people  ? 
Whether  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  this  ?  And  whether  the  ne- 
groes, amidst  the  gold  sands  of  Africa,  are 
not  poor  and  destitute  ? 
^  29.  Whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  gold 
and  silver,  other  than  as  they  set  people  at 
work,  or  create  industry  ? 

30.  Whether  it  be  not  the  opinion  or  will 
of  the  people,  exciting  them  to  industry, 
that  truly  enricheth  a  nation  ?  And  whether 
this  doth  not  principally  depend  on  the 
means  for  counting,  transferring,  and  preserv- 
ing power,  that  is,  property  of  all  kinds  ? 

31.  Whether  current  bank-notes  may  not 
be  deemed  money  ?  And  whether  they  are 
not  actually  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
of  this  kingdom  ? 

32.  Provided  the  wheels  move,  whether 
it  is  not  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  machine,  be  this  done  by  the  force  of 
wind,  OP  water,  or  animals  ? 

33.  Whether  power  to  command  the  in- 
dustry of  others  be  not  real  wealth  f  And 
whether  money  be  not  in  truth,  tickets  or 
tokens  for  conveying  and  recording  such 
power,  and  whether  it  be  of  great  conse- 
quence what  materials  the  tickets  are  made 
of? 

34.  Whether  trade,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, be  in  truth  any  more  than  this  com- 
merce of  industry  ? 

36.  Whether  to  promote,  transfer,  and 
secure,  this  commerce,  and  this  property  in 
human  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  this  power, 
be  not  the  sole  means  of  enriching  a  people, 
and  how  far  this  may  be  done  independently 
of  gold  and  silver  ? 

36.  Whether  it  were  not  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  land  itself  to  be  wealth  ?  And 
whether  the  industry  of  the  people  is  not 
first  to  be  considered,  as  that  which  consti- 
tutes wealth,  which  makes  even  land  and 
silver  to  be  wealth,  neither  of  which  would 
have  any  value,  but  as  means  and  motives 
to  industry  ? 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    GRIXF    OF   THE   TIPPT0FF8. 

It  was  the  second  hour  after  znidnight, 
when  Mr.  Meredith  Demaistre  entered  the 
very  latest  of  the  hundred  carriages  which 
had  stopped  the  way  before  the  elegant 
macsion  of  the  Tipptofis,  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable avenue  of  New- York.  A  lady  in  a 
nhite  ball-dress  appeared  at  the  same  instant 
at  the  window  of  the  parlor.  Mr.  Demais- 
tre, as  if  divining  the  possibility  of  such  an 
apparition,  checked  the  coachman  for  an  in- 
8tant)  and  sprang  out  quickly  to  catch  a 
rose  which  her  &ir  hand  threw  to  him.  He 
lows  profoundly ;  tlie  lady  retires  from  the 
window;  the  coach  rolls  away.  The  lady 
returns,  and  leaning  out  into  the  warm 
night  air,  looks  earnestly  after  the  carriage 
and  listens  long  to  the  thunder  of  the  retiring 
wheels,  as  they  sound  along  the  hollow  streets. 

The  gas  lights  have  been  shut  off  in  the 
hoose,  and  the  vast  rooms  would  be  quite 
darkened  were  it  not  that  the  glare  of  a  street 
light  casts  a  ruddy  effulgence  along  the 
f tainted  ceilings  and  the  towering  walls, 
revealing  imperfectly  the  mirrored  elegance 
i*(  a  modem  citizen's  palace.  The  adorn- 
ments of  these  rooms,  as  we  are  able  to  see 
them  by  the  dim  light  that  streams  into  the 
remoter  darkness,  are  of  the  rarest  and  most 
judicious  order  ;  their  designing  and  choice, 
evidently  by  some  master  of  taste  and  fash- 
ion. Pictures  of  a  grand  and  sombre  charac- 
ter, originals  of  the  more  luxurious  artists  of 
the  modem  German  and  Belgian  schools, 
thc»e  sole  possessors  in  our  day  of  the  secret 
of  color  and  chiar'  oscuro,  occupy  the 
sftaces  of  the  walls,  alternating  with  a  few 
lifcad  mirrors  set  in  marble.  The  carpets 
of  large  and  simple  figures,  harmoniously 
lut  soberly  tinted,  assist  the  colors  of  the 
heavy  cartxuns,  and  velvet-covered  furniture. 
Ibe  rooms  are  provided,  but  not  crowded, 
with  elegant  conveniences  for  sitting  and 
recfimng,  which,  more  than  all  other  lux- 
vrieB,  diaoover  the  tact  and  sensuosity  of  the 
modem  taste.     Objects  of  virtu  rest  here 
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and  there  in  convenient  niches.  A  few 
small,  but  exquisitely  finished  statues  on 
scagliola  pedestals,  a  table  in  a  comer,  cov- 
ered with  engravings,  doubtless  of  great 
rarity  and  value, — so  much  may  be  seen  in 
the  imperfect  light; — ^what  else  might  be 
discovered  by  the  broad  light  of  a  hundred 
jets  of  gas,  we  leave  to  the  vivid  and  minute 
imagination  of  our  reader. 

But  the  business  of  the  novelist  is  with 
persons  and  their  actions,  and  not  with  fur- 
niture, be  it  even  the  luxury  of  kings,  or  the 
more  comfortable  splendor  of  merchants. 

The  lady,  on  retreating  from  the  window, 
threw  herself  passionately  into  the  angle  of 
a  so£E^  at  the  other  extreme  of  which  sat 
her  husband,  whose  short  figure  relieved  it- 
self obscurely  against  the  dusky  velvet.  In 
the  dimness  one  could  hardly  discern  it 

A  something  worse  than  ennui,  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  and  of  total  disappointment, 
seemed  to  possess  them.  The  lady,  whom 
the  reader  wiU  hereafter  please  to  recognize 
as  "the  fair,"  or  "the  elegant,"  or  "the 
witty,"  or  "  the  fascinating,"  or  possibly,  if 
it  should  so  happen,  (Heaven  only  knows,) 
the  "  unfortunate  and  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated Mrs.  Tipptoffi" — patted  the  carpet 
nervously,  but  Languidly  and  slowly,  with 
her  Httle  satin-clad  foot  Her  husband, 
known  as  "  old  -Tipptoff,"  or  "  Dick  Tipp- 
toff,"  or  "  rich  Dick  Tipptoff,"  with  a  note 
of  interrogation  added, — the  wealth  of  that 
very  old  family  having  been  for  years  on  the 
declining  side  of  fortune, — sat  gazing  into 
vacancy,  with  an  air  between  tJie  hateful 
weariness  that  follows  forced  mirth  and  too 
much  wine,  and  the  distressed  anxiety  of  a 
man  who  is  following  his  furniture  to  an 
auction,  or  his  counsel  to  the  presence  of  a 
prejudiced  jury. 

I  should  have  remarked,  that  immediately 
on  her  withdrawal  from  the  window,  a  ser- 
vant entered  and  placed  a  small  Chinese 
table,  supporting  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  silver 
water  pitcner,  and  two  candles,  (one  of  them 
lighted,)  before  Tipptoff  ;  with  the  addi- 
tamentum  of  a  bootrjack,  and  a  pair  of  yel- 
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low  slippers,  on  the  carpet.  Tipptoff,  the 
knowing  reader  will  surmise,  had  been  once 
a  bachelor,  old  and  of  fixed  habits.  He 
was  now  a  married  man,  not  a  day  younger, 
and  with  very  nearly  the  same  habits. 

The  self-disgust  of  a  social  failure  sick- 
ened the  leathery  visage  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy 
for  himself,  and,  rather  oddly,  invited  his 
pretty  wife  to  drink  with  him.  The  tearful 
vexation  of  disappointed  vanity,  and  perhaps 
the  grief  of  some  other  passion,  pouted  the 
dewy  lips,  and  paled  the  swelling  cheeks  of 
his  spouse.  The  pair  gazed  blankly  but  not 
angrily  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  bottle. 
"  Dick,  my  dear,"  sighed  the  lady,  "  I  think 
I  will  take  a  Httle." 

The  old  gentleman  had  evidently  forgot- 
ten himself  when  he  offered  the  brandy  to 
his  wife,  and  her  at»;eptance  of  it  discom- 
posed him.  Had  it  been  hot  brandy  punch, 
with  lemon  in  it,  or  any  lady-Hke  prepara- 
tion of  brandy,  he  would  have  thought  noth- 
ing of  it ;  but  his  ideas  of  feminine  delicacy 
forbade  his  wife  so  rude  and  mascuhne  a  drink 
as  the  mere  bachelor's  brandy-and-water. 
The  impropriety  of  the  thing  struck  him  on 
the  instant.  Filled  even  to  bursting  with  a 
previous  choler  and  disquiet,  it  needed  but 
a  drop  more  to  make  a  foaming  efferves- 
cence in  his  inner  man.  But  Dick  Tipp- 
toff was  a  gentleman  of  delicate  education, — 
would  sooner  kick  his  horse,  or  shave  his 
whiskers,  than  speak  harshly  to  a  lady.  The 
most  he  could  do  was  to  set  down  the  glass 
untasted,  get  up  against  the  table,  overturn- 
ing it  with  a  crash,  damn  himself  slightly, 
and  walk  directly  out  of  the  room,  shutting 
the  door  sharply  behind  him,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  T.  in  darkness. 

The  crash  and  uproar  occasioned  by  the 
violent  upsetting,  and  the  exodus  of  her 
spouse,  having  subsided,  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Tipptoff  burst  into  a  sharp  paroxysm  of  weep- 
ing. Covering  her  fiace  with  her  hands,  she 
rocked  her  fragile  figure  to  and  fro,  with 
many  sobs  and  deep-drawn  sighs,  while  the 
big  drops  burst  from  between  her  squeezed 
and  aching  eyelids.  The  words,  "  cruel 
man,"  **  kind  Meredith,"  "  horrid  Squabbs," 
"nasty  people,"  and  a  variety  of  broken 
expressions,  indicative  of  a  tumult  of  mixed 
emotions,  burst  in  harsh  whispers  from  her 
lips.  Mrs.  T.  was  to  a  certainty,  profoundly 
agitated : — the  dark  side  of  her  life  had 
turned  up  to  her  view,  with  a  sudden  and 


surprising  distinctness.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, kind  nature  came  to  her  solace  in  the 
shape  of  that  gentle  foUower  of  grief^  the 
quiet  and  beneficent  sleep.  The  beautiful 
head  of  cm*ls  no  longer  waved  to  and  fro,  in 
starts  of  agony,  and  soon  fell  sideways 
and  drooped  on  either  side  the  white  wrist 
that  rested  on  the  velvet  arm  of  the  sofa.  A 
soft  breathing,  interrupted  only  by  a  dreamy 
catching  of  the  breath,  as  though  sorrow 
was  not  wholly  mastered,  even  by  sleep,  an- 
nounced that  the  delicate  and  unhappy  JVIrs. 
Tipptoff  had  declined  into  a  state  of  obliv- 
ion, and  for  this  hour  at  least  escaped  from 
vanity  and  care.  And  now,  with  softest 
music  let  us  close  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EXULTATION  OF  THE  SQUABBS. 

At  the  fireside  of  the  Squabbs,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  exul- 
tation. Mr.  Squabb,  Mrs.  Squabb,  Miss 
Emeline  Ginevra  Squabb,  and  the  two  little 
Squabblings,  the  snobby  brothers,  were  in  a 
perfect  gale.  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  vic- 
tory?" screamed  the  mother.  "Never I" 
shrilled  the  daughter.  "  Never,"  growled  old 
Squabb,  yawning  and  falling  back  in  his  chair. 
"  Never,"  laughed  the  two  snobby  Squabb- 
hng  youths,  simultaneously  plunging  their 
pale  fat  hands  into  tlie  pockets  of  their  sacks. 
"Never,"  shouted  all  in  chorus.  "Such 
a  splendid  affair,"  languished  Miss  fimeline 
GKnevra.  "  Such  an  expensive  one,"  groaned 
Mr.  S.  "  Such  a  well  got-up  thing,  and  all 
for  us,  my  dear,"  concluded  Mre.  S.,  nodding 
smilingly  at  her  daughter. 

A  period  of  silence  ensued,  during  which 
the  entire  family,  looking  from  one  to  another, 
allowed  their  satisfaction  to  expand  itself  in 
knowing  glances.  The  Squabbs  were  a  fat 
family;  their  complexions  shone  with  Wit- 
ness. At  this  epoch  in  their  history,  which 
may  be  marked  as  the  culmination  of  tJieir 
mortal  feUcity,  they  had  attained  that  ripe- 
ness of  person  which  follows  a  long  course 
of  pleasure  and  easy  hving,  before  the  disap- 
pointments and  chagrins  of  fashionable  life 
had  begun  to  break  in  upon  that  continuity 
of  countenance  which  marks  the  happy  and 
tlie  dull.  The  Squabbs  were  grown  ricli, 
and  from  a  hopeless  olDscurity  had  risen  ujK>n 
an  opulent  wave  to  the  fiithy  summit  of 
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Dotorioty.  A  palace  in  a  grand  street,  a 
s^arlet-linod  coach,  and  a  liveried  footman, 
had  turned  the  Squabbs  into  gods.  Nectar 
and  ambrosia  they  drank  and  ate — the 
nectar  of  congratulation,  and  the  ambrosia 
of  ser\-ile  homage  from  their  less  fortunate 
acqumntance. 

The  statue  of  Hercules  on  the  mantel- 
piece stmck  the  second  hour  after  midnight, 
and  just  at  the  very  moment  when  poor 
Mrs.  Tipptoff  dropped  asleep  in  her  lonely 
parlor,  Mr.  Squabb  jerked  out  a  large 
jtf welled  Tobias,  and  began  dreamily  in- 
specting the  £ace.  At  the  same  instant  Mrs. 
S.  pulled  out  a  very  thin  Lepine  from  her 
girdle;  Miss  £meline  Ginevra  produced  a 
still  thinner  one  from  hers ;  the  two  Squabb- 
ling youths  each  betrayed  another;  and 
the  circle  of  &t  faces,  from  gazing  at  each 
other,  were  turned  complacently  and  yawn- 
ingly  upon  their  watches.  ^^  There  is  nigh 
upon  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  watches 
among  tis,  my  dear,"  remarked  Mr.  S.  gravely, 
putting  up  his  time-keeper ;  "  and  for  me, 
though  I  say  nothing,  I  think  it  a  heavy 
investment  in  that  kind  of  property.'' 

**  Was  not  money>  papa,  made  for  spend- 
ing f  murmured  Emeline  Ginevra,  as  she 
slid  her  tiny  Lepine  into  its  nest  near  her 
heart 

"*  Judiciously,  my  daughter,"  added  the 
BKfther.  "  Judiciously,"  nodded  the  father ; 
and  "  Judiciously  "  winked  the  fat  eyes  of  the 
over-dressed  Squabblings.  There  was  a 
perfiset  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  point 
ako,  and  another  happy  silence  followed, 
during  which  the  author  will  silently  with- 
draw the  reader  and  introduce  him  abruptly 
to  a  third  and  more  imposing  faction  or 
party  in  this  drama  of  society. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MBS.  WASHINGTON  TIBB8. 

I5  her  boudoir,  attended  by  her  natty 
Swiss  waiting-maid,  who  was  divesting  her 
portly  mistress  of  a  gorgeous  satin  ball- 
drpss,  sat  Mrs.  Tibbs,  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Washington  Tibbs,  Esq.,  of  metropolitan 
Dotoriet)-.  Mrs.  Tibbs,  sitting  before  her 
minor,  had  laid  aside  her  curb,  and  eke 
ber  wig,  and  discovered  a  smooth  cranium 
c^  a  very  blue  color,  rising  in  the  middle 
over  the  forehead,  like  the  pyramidal  cover 
of  a  china  sugar  bowl,  a  sugar  bowl  cui 


lumen  ademptum^  that  is  to  say,  vrith  knob 
broken  oflf.  Speaking  with  her  customary 
decision,  "  Lisette,"  said  the  lady, — the  maid 
was  instantly  at  her  elbow,  and  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  fearful  attention, — "  Lisette,  bring 
me  my  miniature." 

The  miniature  was  brought. 

"  Lisette,  observe  it  closely."  It  was  closely 
observed.  "  Would  you  take  it  for  a  portrait 
of  me?  I  was  but  twenty  when  that  was 
taken.  The  artist  was  one  of  the  few  who 
never  flatter.  Ho  told  me  that  he  esteemed 
a  good  conscience  above  money  and  fame." 

"  Beautifool,"  exclaimed  Lisette — "deli- 
cieuse,  and  as  like  Madame  as  I  am  hke 
moim^me,  mesel.  I  see  ver  lectle  change  in 
your  ladyship,  mon  Dieu !" 

**  Lisette,  you  must  not  call  me  ladyship. 
Titles  are  not  used  in  America.  A  lady  ia 
indeed  a  lady  everywhere,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Tibbs ;  "  but  the  odious  prejudices  of  the 
mob !  how  I  hate  the  mob  1  Lisette,  do  you 
have  vulgar  people  in  your  country  ?" 

"  Qui,  Madame,  many  English  Uve  in 
Swisserland:  they  dress  badly,  tres  vul- 
gaire." 

"And  yet,  Lisette,  England  is  a  very 
aristocratical  country." 

"Ah!  oui,  tres  bien!  Madame  —  ver 
reech ;  but  the  English  have  not  elegance 
et  liberalitd  6gal  to  some  in  Amerique.  Ame- 
rigans  ladies  tres  fine,  delicates.  Amerigan 
gentilhommes  dress  more  bettre,  more 
fine.  Ah !  dere  is  in  Broadway  one  air  de 
Paris,  only  ver  dirty,  vill  I  say  nastie?" 

"  Nasty  is  the  word,  Lisette.  Have  you 
pigs  in  Swisserland,  Lisette  ?" 

"Oui,  Madame.  Mon  Dieu!  here  it 
grease  pot  enorme  on  votre  ladyship's  brocade 
dress,  blanche.  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  it  is  dreadfuL" 
So  saying,  the  assiduous  Lisette,  who,  during 
this  dialogue,  had  glided  into  the  closet  and 
brought  out  the  garment  in  question,  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  her  purblind  mistress  a 
portion  of  the  sleeve. 

"  Take  it,  Lisette,  I  shall  have  no  further 
use  for  it.  And  now  tell  me  something 
more,  some  anecdote  of  the  lady  you  served 

in  Swisserland,  the  Landgravine what 

was  her  name  ?" 

"  The  Landgravine  Schnotsendaubon,. 
Madame." 

"  What  a  name,  Lisette !  A  great  lady, 
you  smd." 

"  Oui,  une  ^ande  dame,  tr^s  belle^ 
an  reech,  ver  reech." 
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Mrs.  Tlbbs  glanced  at  the  mirror,  sighed 
and  bridled. 

"Lisette,  bring  my  night-dress.  Had 
the  lady  many  admirers  ?^' 

^  Amants,  dit  Madame  ?  Pour  une  Land- 
gravine, tees  not  permis.  Chevalier  servante 
de  mon  maitress,  Signor  Bug,  gentilhomme 
Roman,  vid  vot  you  tell,  ooisker,  tr^s  grand 
moustace  on  hees  cheek.'' 

^^  His  lip,  Lisette ;  the  mustacio  is  worn 
upon  the  hp.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Demais- 
treV 

"Eh  bien!  and  feel  him  too,"  said  the 
^rl  quickly ;  but  her  mistress  did  not  under- 
stand, or  did  not  hear,  for  she  added : 

"Mr.  Demaistre's  mustacio  is  elegant 
But  tell  me,  Lisette,  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
chevalier  servante?  I  thought  the  enter- 
iaining  of  that  kind  of  follower  a  very  anti* 
quated  custom." 

"Antiquated,  dit  Madame?  Non,  trds 
modem,  au  contraire.  II  porte — ^he  carry  de 
fan — ^he  carry  de  dog — he  carry  eberycQng. 
Monsieur  Bug  carry  Madame  too,  an  I 
detect ;  Monsieur  Bug  call  me  kammerkat — I 
turn  away  ma  maitress,  an  come  to  Ame- 
rique." 

"  A  very  improper  person,  Lisette,  to  be 
seen  with  a  lady." 

"Vraiment,  to  be  seen;  Monsieur  Bug 
vas  proper,  neanmois — ran  for  me  I  say 
noting,  but  he  give  insult — not  like  Monsieur 
Demaistre,  who  is  polaite." 

The  lady's  curiosity  to  learn  something 
farther  touching  the  important  relationship 
of  a  fashionable  gentleman  follower  to  a 
lady  of  rank  in  Europe,  had  well  nigh  over- 
come her  discretion,  wheA  the  arrival  of  an 
elegant  billet-doux,  directed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  her  favorite,  Demaistre,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  her  thoughts.  The  note  was 
as  follows : — 

Mt  Dear  Madaic, — 

The  arrival  at  your  house  of  your  niece, 
MisB  Winter,  during  my  tedious  absence,  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  showmg  my  devotion  to  yourself 
by  giving  her  some  amusement  I  have  a  little 
abeurd  pique  to  gratify  against  that  young  lady, 
and  I  wish  to  give  you  both  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Let  me  have  a  carte  blanche  to  give  what  piivate 
orders  I  please,  to  your  housekeeper,  for  to-morrow 
evening. 

And  believe  me  ever. 

Your  devoted  and  loving 

Mbrsdith. 

P.  S.  The  trifle  indosed  is  a  table-dumood,  a 
variety  you  nid  you  had  not  seen. 


The  amiable  ease  of  tlio  note,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  jewelled  ring  which  it  con- 
tained, excited  a  powerful  emotion  of  pleasure 
in  the  bosom  of  the  widow,  and  immediately 
she  called  for  her  beautiful  miniature  writij 
desk,  itself  a  gift  from  the  same  tastei 
admirer,  and  before  retiring  to  her  couch, 
indited,  in  a  bold,  masculine  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

MoN  ChKR   DeM AI8TRS, 

I  shall  drive  to-morrow  out  of  town,  and 
pass  the  day  with  the  Timpkinses.  My  house,  mean- 
while, is  at  your  service.  Make  any  arrangements 
yon  please.  I  will  send  out  a  few  invitations. 
Let  the  evening  be  literary  and  artistic.  Miss 
Winter  is  so.  We  will  have  music  and  conversa- 
tion. Send  a  list  of  persons  whom  yov  wish  to 
have  invited. 

Tours  veiy  truly, 
Pattt  Alice  Dkntzy  Washington  Tibbs. 

P.  S.  The  diamond  is  very  fine.  Do  not  ask  me 
to  wear  it.  It  is  a  vanity,  though  an  elegant  one. 
I  shall  send  for  Hum  and  Strum,  the  two  German 
pianists,  and  for  Chokey  and  Spondee,  the  new 
poets,  so  much  talked  of.  What  odd  names 
these  artists  have  t  W.  T. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BOARDINO-H0U8E. 

Mrs.  Eolltater,  the  lady  of  tho  Snob 
House,  a  well-known  private  hotel,  or  public 
boarding-house  in  Broadway,  sat  at  dinner,  at 
the  head  of  her  long  table,  looking  down 
along  her  ranks  of  eaters,  with  a  calculating 
expression.  By  close  ob5er>'^ation  and  long 
experience  in  her  business,  this  dispenser  of 
"  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  a  private 
family^'  had  acquired  a  knack  at  valuing 
men  and  women  by  certain  external  signs. 
By  the  general  air  and  manner  of  a  stranger, 
she  could  foretell,  with  tolerable  aocuracy, 
not  only  how  much  he  would  eat,  but  how 
long  he  would  be  hkely  to  pay  for  what  he 
ate.  Her  favorable  regards  were  distributed 
upon  those  who  ate  Httle  and  paid  punctu- 
ally. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  a  quiet 
observer  might  have  detected  a  remarkable 
departure,  in  Mrs.  Kolltater,  from  her  usual 
course  of  favor ;  for  in  the  seedy  coat  and  ca- 
lamitous countenance  of  Mr.  Bob  Jenkins, — 
Jenkins  the  toper — Jenkins  the  penny-a- 
Hner, — ^what  was  there  to  call  out  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  an  experienced  landlady  ?  Jen- 
kins was,  in  flEUit,  surprised  at  it  himself;  it 
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even  excited  In  his  bosom  a  vague  feeling 
of  alarm.  Returning,  the  unexpected  smile 
with  a  grim  recognition,  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  considered  in  his  dear 
heart,  as  Homer  would  say,  what  might  be 
the  cause;  and  whether  bitter  Fate  had 
anything  in  store  for  him,  more  di'cadful 
than  what  he  had  already  suffered. 

To  the  gentleman  at  his  elbow,  however, 
who  had  observed  the  landlady's  demonstra- 
ti«jn,  it  seemed  quite  proper,  and  a  th  .ng  to 
be  expected.  This  was  no  less  a  character 
than  the  well  and  widely  known  Meredith 
Demaistre,  equally  noted  for  the  elegance  of 
his  hair  and  Uie  audacity  of  his  manners. 

Every  assembly  of  men,  be  it  an  assembly 
only  for  eating,  has  its  great  man,  or  sover- 
eign pro  tern,  Mr.  Meredith  Damaistre,  al- 
ready somewhat  known  to  the  reader,  was 
the  sovereign  ^0  tern,  of  Mrs.  Kolltater's  din- 
ner table.  Now  this  autocrat  of  sirloins 
had  signified  to  the  landlady  that  it  would 
gratify  him  to  have  Jenkins  at  his  elbow,  at 
table ;  where,  accordingly,  said  Jenkins  was 
seated ;  and  very  rightly  and  naturally  our 
dinner  autocrat  attributed  the  above  de- 
scribed dispensation  to  a  reflection  of  his 
own  importance  from  the  person  of  Jenkins 
in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady. 

The  diners  had  retired  from  the  table,  ex- 
cepting Jenkins  and  his  fashionable  friend. 
Ordering  sherry  for  his  own  glass,  and  brandy 
for  hb  companion's,  Demaistre  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  intimate  conversation, 
leaning  over,  and  occasionally  striking  the 
table  with  his  right  hand. 

^  You  were  speaking,"  said  his  compan- 
ion, pouring  out  a  liberal  draught  from  the 
decanter,  **  of  that  afiair  at  the  Tipptoffs." 

"  Ahr  exclaimed  Demaistre,  in  his  usual 
low,  flute-like  tone, — "  a  more  elegant  affair 
than  that  But  the  devil  is  in  those  Tipptofi^ ; 
with  all  their  advantages  and  pride  to  boot ; 
with  the  best  manners,  ;  nd  a  capital  art  of 
entertanment  In  fact  they  work  for  others. 
Observe  now — a  man  of  some  sense,  known 
in  very  good  company,  and  supposed  to  be 
rich,  becomes  an  object  of  maternal  anxiety 
in  the  bosoms  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  highly 
respectable  families — ^in  fact,  to  be  plain,  the 
idol  of  a  good  set  Very  good.  Now  you^ 
Jenkins,  happen  to  know,  that  I,  the  rich 
Meredi^  Demaistre,  (ha !  ha !)  am  precisely 
the  individual  indicated.  It  were  idle  to 
altempt  modesty  with  a  man  of  your  pene- 
tration ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  will 


throw  in,  by  way  of  warning  : — ^My  riches, 
you  know,  are  purely  in  expectation.  I  am 
a  near  relative,  the  only  surviving  relative 
of  the  old  pill-vender  Bobus.  Very  good. 
I  am  rich,  as  we  say,  in  expectation.  That 
is  to  say,  I  intend  to  marry  a  great  deal  of 
real  and  personal  property,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  venerable  widow  Washington 
Tibbs.  As  for  uncle  Bobus,  he  will  never 
leave  me  a  penny.  The  old  fellow  intends 
endowing  a  nospital  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion to  mankind,  for  having  slain  so  many 
with  his  wicked  nostrum.  The  idea  of  leav- 
ing me  a  fortune  never  occurred  to  him. 
But  I  grow  tedious." 

"  Not  at  all,"  gasped  Jenkins,  with  a  look 
of  infinite  curiosity,  and  decanting  a  second 
glass  of  brandy.  "  Not  at  all ;  go  on,  in  the 
d — Ps  name." 

"That,"  replied  the  other  quickly,  "is 
precisely  the  name  in  which  I  intend  to  go 
on.  Now  for  this  affair  at  the  Tippto^. 
You  must  know  the  widow  Washington 
Wiggs  or  Tibbs  is  decidedly  taken  with  my 
person.  The  widow  does  not  dance,  but 
she  talks  wonderfully,  and  so  does  your 
humble  servant  By  talking  I  carried  the 
widow — took  her  by  storm.  It  was  at  this 
exquisite  supper-party  at  Tipptoff's — the 
most  elegant  thing!  There  was  a  room 
frescoed  for  the  occasion ;  the  most  perfect 
taste  in  the  outlay !  Your  humble  servant 
planned  the  thing,  and  brought  Mrs.  Tipp- 
toff  into  it.  The  widow  Washington  was 
made  to  think  that  the  whDle  had  been  got 
up  to  please  her.  The  Squabbs  labored 
under  a  similar  delusion  in  regard  to  them- 
selves. Only  your  humble  servant  knew 
the  object  of  this  piece  of  folly,  which  cost 
Tipptoff  and  his  wife  some  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, including  the  making  up  of  specie  into 
plate ;  there  was  the  vastest  profusion — costly 
wines,  pictures,  opera-singing,  the  house 
thrown  open,  filled  with  every  luxury  and 
everything  to  please.  In  short,  a  most  ele- 
gant affair,  and  not  above  a  hundred  per- 
sons present !  The  most  select;  in  short,  not 
one  married  person  under  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  full  ten  over  half  a  million,  sup- 
posed. Squabb  thought  it  a  good  time, 
where  capital  was  so  well  represented,  to 
organize  a  bank ;  and  I  verily  believe  the 
dozen  or  so  of  red-faced  plums  that  were 
present,  would  have  called  a  meeting  and 
fallen  to  business,  had  not  their  circle  been 
broken  in  upon  by  a  vigorous  assault  from 
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Mrs.  Washington  Wiggs — confound  it,  I 
mean  Tibbs,  who  led  off  Squabb  to  stare  at  a 
piece  of  ancient  china,  which  he  mistook  for 
a  petrified  monkey. 

^^  I  have  said  that  both  the  Squabbs  and 
the  widow  fancied  the  occasion  their  own. 
The  widow,  who  is  fat,  and  walks  heavily, 
withdrew  into  a  recess,  and  entertained  a 
circle  of  her  admirers  with  a  lecture  on 
phrenology  and  the  Greek  Slave.  Your 
humble  servant  was  called  upon  for  a  toudh 
of  the  sesthetic,  and  taste  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  gave  the  widow  a  definition 
of  taste,  which  threw  her  into  a  perspira- 
tion of  delight.  *  Taste,'  said  I,  *  my  dear 
madam,  is  a  thing' — *  Wrong,  JDemaistre,' 
said  she.  (She  admires  my  surname — ^it  is 
important  to  have  a  good  name,  and  when 
one  may  be  picked  out  of  any  directory,  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  gentleman  seeking  his 
fortune  should  not  choose  the  best.  My  old 
name,  you  know,  was  Sneak,  Judas  Sneak, — 
a  horrible  name ;  I  changed  it.  It  went  be- 
fore me  like  a  bad  reputation,  and  I  never 
prospered  while  I  had  it.)  But  I  digress. 
'  Wrong,'  said  she,  *  Demaistre,  wrong !  Taste 
ifl  a  sentiment,  not  a  thing.'  ^  True,  madam,' 
uud  I,  bowing  under  the  correction ;  *  taste 
is,  indeed,  more  a  person  than  a  thing.' 
'  Wrong  again,  Demaistre,'  said  she,  still 
harping  on  my  name ;  ^  taste  is  not  a  person, 
neiUier.'  *Ah!  madam,' said  I,  sighing,  and 
^ving  her  a  delicate  glance,  *'  taste  is  surely 
a  person,  and  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Washington  Tibbs ;  she  is  taste  itself.' " 

"  Very  gross,"  remarked  Jenkins. 

"  Which,  the  lady  or  the  compUment  ?" 

"  That,"  responded  Jenkins,  "  depends  on 
her  way  of  taking  it" 

**  She  took  it  as  a  cat  laps  milk ;  as  a  man 
of  no  credit  takes  a  good  endorsement  The 
widow  is  a  lady  of  great  humility  and  the 
most  aspiring  pride.  Her  reverence  for  a 
great  or  learned  name  is  equalled  only  by 
her  personal  haughtiness  and  ambition. 
Now,  she  looks  upon  your  humble  servant 
as  not  only  a  man  of  family,  rich  in  hope, 
and  an  aristocrat,  but  as  a  person  of  unlim- 
ited acquirements,  and  perfect  discrimina- 
tion. In  short)  the  widow  is  a  sure  card. 
But  I  must  marry  soon,  or  some  vile  acci- 
dent will  mar  all." 

Jenkins  finished  a  third  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  a  desifltory  chat  of  some  min- 
utes ensued,  during  which  our  adventurer 
amused  himself  with  shuffling  over  a  heap  of 


invitations  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket- 
book.  As  he  read  the  names  half  soliloquiz- 
ing, his  companion  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary, for  Jenkins  was  a  man  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  had  been  a  diner  out, 
knew  everybody's  business  and  reputation  in 
the  city. 

"  Jacks  ?"  said  Demaistre,  half  question- 
ing the  name  from  a  card. 

"  Jacks  ?  A  stock-broker,"  said  the  other, 
half  answering,  half  soliloquiang.  "  Jacob 
Jacks,  grandson  of  the  old  apple  woman  on 
St  P — ^'s.  A  drug  dealer,  very  rich;  has 
failed  six  times,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  thk 
light ;  a  very  low  dog ;  his  large  family,  all 
girls,  inherit  the  scrofdla  and  rheumatism, 
contracted  by  the  old  woman  from  cold 
victuals  and  damp  seats,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
filthier  inheritance  of  vulgarity  and  pride," 

"Cottle?"  (another  card.) 

"  Aye,  aye,  Dick  Cottle,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Jaundice  street,  formerly ;  now 
De  Damm  Place — ^nothing  less.  His  house 
is  a  solid  mass  of  absurdity,  a  blunder  im- 
mortalized in  brick.  It  cost  him  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  they  say.  A  mere  selfish 
jug,  that  fellow;  his  ears  are  narrow  slits 
through  which  you  may  drop  in  brass  coin 
of  flattery  enough,  but  deuce  a  compliment 
will  you  ever  get  out  of  him,  tmtil  bis  clay 
envelope  is  cracked,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
soul  found  dried  and  shrunk,  like  the  kernel 
of  a' bad  nut  This  Dick  Cottle  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  once,  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
when  all  was  done,  there  was  only  a  turkey 
without  sauce,  cold  potatoes  and  cheap  port 
A  miserable  dog,  worth  half  a  million,  and  a 
very  bad  judge  of  port.     Avoid  him." 

"  Partridge  ?"  (another  card.) 

"  That's  fat  Peter,  I  know  him  well.  Very 
good  eater,  but  fond  of  soup ;  the  veriest 
cheat  in  creation.  Peter  is  one  of  those 
happy,  good-humored  rascals  who  go  smil- 
ing through  the  world,  with  the  b^t  inten- 
tions, though  frequently  unable  to  repay  a 
loan,  or  meet  an  obligation ;  and  yet  by 
some  secret  arrangement  with  Providence, 
perpetually  rolUng  in  luxury, — ^wine,  women, 
horses,  dinners, — while  honest  dogs,  like  me, 
who  muet  look  sheepish  when  they  can't 
pay,  hve  unappreciated.  By  Heaven,  I'll 
have  a  new  scheme  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet — ^I  mean  con- 
science—omitted.' ' 

"Gudginson?"  (another  card.) 

^  That's  Jonas  Gudginson  ;  onoe  a  fish- 
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•>rmaa,  then  a  banker  ;  and  the  banks  from 
which  he  drew  his  profits  were,  first  and 
last  sand  banks.  His  business  now  is,  to 
*own  a  few  houses,'  for  which,  he  aflfect- 
edlv  sajps,  *  he  gets  nothing  but  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  travelling  expenses.'  I 
never  set  eyes  on  the  fishy  face  of  that 
•^me  Gudginson  (his  real  name  was  origin- 
ally Gudgins)  without  marvelling  at  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  which  confer 
poverty  and  scorn  upon  wits  and  men  of 
Kose,  and  fortune  and  pride  upon  idiots. 
Madam  G.,  a  dressed-up  fishmonger's  wife, 
is  Snobbery's  goddess — extremely  dressy, 
spends,  it  is  sidd,  a  thousand  a  year  in  adorn- 
ing her  fishy  person.  But  it  won't  do ;  all 
the  rose-water  in  Snobdom  won't  wash  off 
the  smell  of  mackerel." 

''Come,  oome,  Jenkins,"  said  Demaistre, 
coloring,  and  speaking  in  a  very  serious  tone, 
**  you  grow  severe.  The  institutions  of  this 
countiy,  you  know,  favor  all  men  equally." 

"  I  deny  it,  sir,"  responded  Jenkins,  breath- 
ing a  fierce  and  melancholy  sigh ; "  they  fevor 
ody  the  low-bom  and  the  dull." 

"But  what,"  said  the  other,  "have  you 
and  I  to  say  against  that  ?" 

•^  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Demaistre ;  I  trace  my 
origin  to  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New- 
Jersey, — a  man,  sir,  whose  genealogy  runs 
ha/k  into  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
My  ancestors  fought  against  the  Henrys  and 
Edwards,  in  the  wars  of  Wales." 

"And  mine,  for  aught  I  know,  fought 
ag^nst  Leviathan  in  the  wars  of  whales. 
What  folly  is  this?     My  grandfather,  the 
v-^table  Jedediah  Sneak,  of  Sneakville,  Con- 
necdcnt,  sold  mm,  and  molasses,  and  notions, 
to  ooontry  louts ;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  Mere- 
dith Demaistre,  Esq.,  and  shall  marry  a  for- 
tune.   My  dear  Jenkins,  there  is  a.  fault  in 
your  oiganization :  you  lack  a%urance.    As- 
suranoe  is  better  than  pride.     It  is  an  easy, 
fiexible  virtiLe — shall  I  say — ^that  fits  itself  to 
ererj  situation  and  condition.     But  this  old- 
fii^hioned  lumber  of  family  pride  that  you 
carry  about  with  you,  is  a  barren  property, 
held  by  a  doubtful  record,  that  requires  con- 
>taat  vigilance,  and  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
tax  of  time  and  idleness." 

"  Ah  I  ha !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  sneer, 
^  I  perceive,  that  together  with  his  aristocratic 
cal  name,  our  friend  Judas  Sneak,  Esq., 
adopted  a  high  moral  tone  1" 

"No;  under  favor,"  said  the  other,  "  you 
mistake  me.     I  have  a  strong  interest  in 


your  welfare,  and  meant  only  to  give  a  friend 
a  little  kind  advice." 

"Very  well,  let  that  go,"  said  Jenkins, 
sullenly.  "  Now  for  the  Tipptoflfe :  what  of 
them  ?" 

"  To  proceed,  then,  you  must  know  that 
this  affair  at  'Hpptoff's  was  got  up  alto- 
gether at  my  suggestion.  The  T.'s,  you 
know,  are  on  the  down-hill  side  of  fashion — a 
little  seedy ^  bearing  the  usual  fruits  of  too  long 
a  continuance  in  folly — ^fiiends  dropping  off, 
invitations  neglected,  &c.  &c  Said  I,  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  T.,  *My  dear  madam,  for  a 
lady  as  well  qualified  as  yourself  to  make 

a  figure,  nay,   to   lead  in  society in 

short,  madam,  words  are  poor  to  express 
what  I  mean.'  I  paused.  *  Ah  !  Demaistre," 
said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  Upptoff  is 
well  meaning,  but  too  timid,  and,  I  fear,  not 
aufait,^  *Tme,'  said  I  hesitatingly,  *your 
husband  is  a  good  fellow,  very ;  but  you 
are  aware  one  should  have  cultivation,  should 
have  been  early  trained  in  society.' " 

"  Did  you  ^slj  that  ?"  growled  Jenkias ; 
"  you,  who  passed  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
your  life ^" 

"  Hush  1  let  me  go  on.  *  One  should 
have  been  early  trained,'  says  I.  '  Taste 
is  a  thing  given  more  by  society  and  cul- 
ture than  by  nature.  Your  husband  has 
fine  aristocratical  elements  of  character ;  nor 
can  the  man  whom  you  have  condescended 

to  marry  be  supposed ^  *  Out,  villain ! 

you  flatter,'  says  she,  with  a  prettily  affected 
indignation.     'Never,  madam,'  replied   I. 

*  A  fool  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
flatter ;  but  with  people  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment nothing  passes  but  rade  sincerity.'  *  Ah ! 
Demaistre,'  sighed  she,  looking  soft  and  dis- 
consolate, *what  shall  we  do?  Advise  us.' 
*In  the  last  number  of  the  "Mirror  of 
Manners," '  replied  I,  *  you  may  have  seen 
an  essay,  an  indifferent  performance  of  mine  ?' 

*  Yes ;  a  description  of  an  entertainment  at 
Lady  Bauble's,  in  London.  Oh !  it  was 
charming !  Dear  Demaistre,  you  have  taste, 
and  such  a  ruiwe  style  !  You  will  min  us. 
Why,  do  you  know,  I  no  sooner  read  that 
description  of  yours  but  it  came  into  my 
head  to  do  just  such  a  thing.  But  then  it 
would  be  so  expensive.' 

"  'Expensive,  madam  !  That  is  the  very 
glory  of  it  It  is  in  fashion  as  in  war :  the 
more  it  costs,  the  greater  the  honor.' 

"  'If  I  could  only  persuade  'Kpptoff' — a 
deep  sigh. 
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"  '  Leave  that  to  me,'  said  I  cheerfully. 
"  *  Dear  Demaistre  T 
" '  Have  I  your  full  authority  for  it  V 
«  » Oh  v ^" 

Mr.  Meredith  Demaistre  here  made  a  pe- 
culiar gesture,  with  a  pecuUar  expression  of 
his  mouth,  upon  observing  which  Jenkins 
smacked  his  hps  and  knocked  the  bottom  of 
his  glass  against  the  mahogany.  ^^But 
how,"  said  he,  "  could  you  drag  poor  Tipp- 
toff  into  such  an  extravagance  T 

"  There,"  rephed  Demaistre,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.    You  are  aware  of  poor  T.'s  habits." 

"  Drinks  and  plays  deep  ?" 

*^  Yes  :  plays  a  great  deal  with  the  Major, 
my  friend — ^you  know  who.  Well,  the 
Major  is  under  heavy  obligations  to  me.  I 
have  him,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  He  has  been  regularly  robbing  Tipp- 
tofl[^  this  last  season,  of  some  five  thousand. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  I 
directed  the  Major  to  lose  it  back  to  him  at 
Ins  earliest  convenience,  as  we  say,  but  to 
keep  it  all  by  him,  and  run  in  debt  to  T.  for 
the  amount.  As  ordered,  so  did  the  Major ; 
and  about  a  week  after,  T.  informed  me, 
with  a  look  of  vast  satisfaction,  that  he 
had  won  five  thousand,  which,  considering 
that  he  had  been  a  loser  until  then,  he 
thought  no  less  than  providential  *  Provi- 
dential !'  said  I.  *'  Indeed  I  Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  T.,  that  the  P.'s  and  the  Q.'s  talk 
of  dropping  your  wife  ?' 

*'  Hjs  countenance  fell  *  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  good  sir,'  said  I ;  '  she  will  very  easily 
recover  her  position.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
give  poor  Mrs.  T.  a  UtUe  more  pin  money. 
The  poor  lady,  you  know,  is  veiy  economi- 
cal, iiyfact  much  more  careful  ot  your  con- 
cerns than  of  her  own.  It  was  but  yester- 
day she  lamented  her  inability  to  do  any- 
thing handsome.  Those  Squabbs,  you 
know,  my  dear  Tipptoflf,  those  Squabbs 
have  set  such  a  fright&l  fashion  of  expense.' 
In  short,  I  advised  the  poor  fool  to  advise 
Mrs.  T.  to  make  a  bold  stroke,  outshine  the 
entire  Squabb  concern,  and  strike  Mrs. 
Washington  Tibbs  quite  dumb.  I  ofiered 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  manage  every- 
thing. Tipptoflf,  poor  fool,  was  grateful  and 
said  he  would  sustain  Mrs.  T.,  if  it  cost  him 
all  he  was  worth.  The  rest  you  know. 
Everything  came  off  just  as  it  had  been  ar- 


ranged. The  widow,  partly  knowing  my  plans, 
patronized  poor  Mrs.  T.  openly,  so  thai  all 
saw  it,  not  excepting  the  party  patronized. 
Squabb  took  Tipptoflf  aside  and  advised 
him,  as  a  friend,  not  to  go  on  at  that  rate, 
and  oflfered,  if  he  found  himself  in  any  sud- 
den difficulty,  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
few  thousand,  if  he  would  give  good  secu- 
rity." 

"  And  Mrs.  Squabbs  f "  said  Jenkins,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Ah I  ha! — ^there  lies  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  The  Major,  who  you  know  is  a  con- 
summate exaggerator,  and  an  abandoned 
eulogizer,  whispered  Mrs.  S.  in  her  ear,  that 
it  all  meant  nothing  but  a  compliment  to 
her  daughter  Emeline  Ginevra, — a  thinff 
which  you  may  have  seen  rolling  in  a  coach 
in  Broadway." 

"  Aye, — very  fiit !" 

"  As  fat,  sir,  as  a  firkin,  and  as  affected 
as  a  bunch  of  artificial  fiowers.  Mrs.  Squabb, 
whose  shrewdness  never  gets  the  better  of 
her  vanity,  swallowed  this  leaden  bait,  and 
immediately  invited  the  plumpy  Major  to 
dine.  He  will  nmke  love  to  the  divine 
butter  firkin,  and  the  two  will  conclude  the 
child's  fable  of  happiness — '  die  in  a  pot  of 
grease.' " 

"But  did  Mrs.  Squabb  betray  any- 
thing?" 

"  Everything.  She  waddled  up  to  poor 
Tipptoff  and  complimented  him  with  the 
air  of  a  duchess;  she  let  everybody  into 
the  secret,  and  even  whispered  her  daughter, 
loud  enough  for  half  a  dozen  to  hear,  that 
on  such  an  occasion  it  was  her  duty  to  hold 
up  her  head,  and  be  pleasant  But  the 
young  lady  needed  no  instigation  ;  her 
vanity  ran  even  with  her  mother's  informa- 
tion, and  the  two  came  in  neck  and  neck." 

"But  Mrs.  Tipptoff  surely  took  means 
to  contradict  this  stupid  rumor." 

"  She  would  have  done  so,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  her  husband  had  recently  ap- 
plied to  the  Major  for  some  of  the  money, 
and  found  it  not  immediately  to  be  come 
at ;  and  being  consequently  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, he  had  resolved  to  borrow  from 
old  Squabb.  The  Tipptoflf,  on  that  ac- 
count, suffered  the  impression  to  remain; 
and  poor  Mrs.  T.  could  only  bite  her  lips  in 
silence.  She  told  it  all  to  me  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  fit  of  chagrin  and  weeping." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CAFt. 

Dkmaistre  and  his  companions  sat  talking 
orei  the  table  until  dij^k,  when  they  were 
disturbvd  bj  the  setting  of  the  cups  for  tea. 
The  J  rose  and  took  their  accustomed  stroll 
aioDg  the  quieter  side  of  Broadway.  The 
crowd  of  home-returning  clerks  and  arti- 
sans, that  shuffles  nightly  over  the  harsh 
pavement,  had  grown  thin  and  interrupted. 
The  thunder  of  the  empty  cart  and  load- 
ed omnibus,  the  cries  of  hawkers,  and  the 
pattering  and  scraping  of  ten  thousand  feet, 
made  it  impossible  to  converse ;  almost  to 
thinL  They  moved  on  quietly  and  leisurely, 
regarding  nothing ;  until  Demaistre  turned 
quekly  to  the  rights  crossed  over,  beckoning 
Jenkins  to  foUow  him — and  the  two  were  im- 
mediately buried  in  the  darkness  of  an  in- 
tctsecdng  street. 

Again  it  is  light,  and  we  discover  our 
two  fiiends  seated  in  a  remote  comer  of  a 
laive  and  brilliantly-lighted  apartment,  set 
ihroughont  with  sniall  marble  tables,  for  the 
ooDvenienoe  of  pairs,  or  limited  parties,  of 
social  bachelors,  who  meet  here,  and  while 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  evening,  with 
coffee,  or  the  keener  pleasures  of  strong 
drinL  The  early  hour  had  brought  few 
visitors,  and  a  feeling  of  privacy  and  quiet 
stole  over  the  two,  as  they  sat 

A  heavy  chandeher,  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  above  a  broad  reading 
table,  sent  a  clear  and  soft  light  through  the 
room.  Leaning  ov3r  the  table  and  appa- 
KdHj  lost  in  the  perusal  of  a  German  news- 
pciper,  you  might  have  seen  a  gray-haired 
C^ntleman,  in  whose  &ce  traces  of  care  and 
uf  reflection  mingled  painfully  with  the  to- 
kens of  a  night-worn  and  dissipatied  life. 

On  observing  this  peison,  Demaistre  start- 
ed, and  then  with  as  little  noise  as  possible 
changed  his  position  so  as  to  throw  his  face 
in  shadow,  and  conceal  it  from  the  stranger. 

A  look  of  inquiry  passed  over  the  face  of 
hi»  companion.  Demaistre  observed  it,  and 
presently,  after  having  ordered  coffee  and 
dgan,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice. 

**  An  old  enemy  of  mine,"  said  he,  ^^  and 
036  of  the  few  men  in  this  world  whom  I 
wish  to  avoid." 

**!  begin  to  see,"  replied  the  other  with 
a  soeer,  **that  even  your  impudence  is  not 
(<pud  to  mine.  I  can  look  any  man  in  the 
^  and  defy  scrutiny." 


"Because  you  have  nothing  to  hide." 

"Very  true,  thank  God !  but  who  is  it?" 

"  Conrad,  a  German.  We  were  acquaint- 
ed in  Paris." 

"  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  it  is  common. 
A  rival,  perhaps." 

"  Worse, — an  enemy." 

"Is  not  a  rival  the  worst  enemy  ? 

"  For  the  time,  the  worst  enemy  is  tlio 
man  you  win  from  at  play, — that  is  my  ex- 
perience." 

"  When  you  cheat." 

"  Call  it  by  hard  names  if  you  will,  but 
every  kind  of  game  is  a  delusion,  and  your 
success  depends  half  upon  chance,  and  half 
upon  your  own  secresy  and  knowledge  of 
your  enemy's  ignorance." 

"You  ruined  yonder  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Tes.  He  informed  against  me  for  a 
common  swindler, — I  challenged  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  information  to  the 
police  that  he  was  a  German  radical. 
Louis  Philippe  had  a  great  dislike  of  radi- 
cals, and  our  Mend  was  directed  to  leave 
Paris." 

"  What  was  your  travelling  name  at  that 
time?" 

"  Cocksure, — I  was  English, — Charles 
Cocksure,  Esq.,  of  Cocksure.  Conrad  did 
not  suspect  me.  He  had  a  sister  at  Paris, 
a  very  pretty  creature,  and  the  heiress 
of  a  sm^  property  in  Pennsylvania.  My 
intention  was  to  marry  the  girl,  and  go  with 
her  to  America ;  but  I  fell  into  temptation, 
lost  all  my  money  to  a  female  communist, 
was  compelled  to  ruin  Conrad,  and  lost 
his  countenance  with  his  sister.  It  is  four 
years  since,  but  if  the  dog  sees  me,  he  will 
remind  me  of  the  challenge." 

"  But  the  girl  ?"  inquired  Jenkins,  with  a 
sigh.     "  Did  she  love  you  ?" 

"I  was  no  less  than  a  divinity  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  poor  thing  absolutely  died  of  dis- 
appointment, as  I  know.  She  was  Conrad's 
sole  relative,  and  he  made  a  pet  of  her.  His 
rage  was  terrific.  He  believed,  too,  that  I  had 
harmed  the  girl,  but  I  never  had  any  incli- 
nation that  way." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Jenkins,  with  a 
sneer;  "you  are  a  great  philosopher,  and 
have  wonderful  self-command.  Enviable 
man!" 

"Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Demaistre,  bowing 
very  coolly, "  you  h^ve  your  joke." 

"And  you  your  self-conuuand,  ha!  ha! 
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ha !  an  even  share.  I  am  content  with  my 
joke,  and  you  doubtless  with  the  other 
quality, — what  do  you  call  it  ?  self-command, 
ha !  ha ! — a  great  philosopher.  Here's  to 
self-command,  the  king  of  all  the  virtues — 
the  very  Pope  of  the  merits  :  May  he  never 
want  opportunities." 

Demaistre  bit  his  lip  and  turned  pale; 
but  like  the  hero  Narses,  defeat  cowed  not 
his  spirit,  and  contempt  rather  inspired  than 
abashed  him.  Dropping  the  subject  easily, 
he  took  up  a  very  jocular  and  confiding  tone, 
rattled  over  a  variety  of  pleasant  topics,  and 
pretending  to  have  an  appointment  at  eight, 
left  Jenkins  in  a  high  good-humor  with 
himself^  and  consequently  with  every  one 
else. 

The  German  soon  looked  up,  and  recog- 
nizing Jenkins,  who  had  not  till  then  seen 
that  the  enemy  of  Demaistre  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  own,  the  two  joined 
company  and  entered  into  conversation, 
assisting  their  wits  with  an  occasional  glass 
of  brandy-and-water. 

The  German  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the 
London  Times — Jenkins,  a  Herald.  They 
exchanged.  The  two  papers,  of  the  same 
date,  had  each  an  article  on  the  miUtary 
power  of  the  respective  countries. 

"Your  countrymen,"  said  the  German, 
"  are  the  most  irascible  and  insolent  in  the 
world,  and  the  strongest  for  war,  but  they 
do  not  feel  it.  The  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, feel  powerful,  and  are  essentially 
weak :  they  outface  you." 

"  We  shall  one  day  feel  and  understand 
our  power,"  replied  Jenkins,  "  and  England 
her  weakness,  and  she  will  then  perhaps  as- 
sume a  civiller  tone  toward  us.  But  how 
is  it  that  you  Prussians,  who  are  a  military 
people,  trained,  every  man  of  you,  to  arms, 
are  not  the  leading  power  in  Europe  f ' 

"  For  the  same  reason,  sir,"  replied  Con- 
rad, "  that  you  Americans  are  not  the  first  in 
the  world.  I  call  you  Americans, — I  should 
have  said  Republicans;  for  though  you 
are  a  compactly  organized  power,  you  are 
not  a  nation,  in  the  ancient  sense.  Neither 
is  Prussia  a  nation ;  its  nationality  is  young 
and  weak ;  it  could  even  reconcile  itself^  as 
some  of  your  fools  do,  to  dismemberment 
and  subjugation.  The  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple have  not  libarty  enough  ;  they  have  dis- 
cipline and  education  instead." 

Jenkins  smi  led.  "  Liberty,"  said  he, "  is  no 
longer  a  passion  with  us.    The  old  enthusi- 


asm has  worn  itself  out     With  your  people 
it  has  not  yet  come." 

"  Nor  perhaps  ever  will,"  replied  Conrad, 
sighing,  "though  I  would  give  my  life  to  be 
assured  of  it.  But  you  have  it  in  your  hearts 
as  warm  as  ever,  though  you  talk  less  about 
it ;  and  that  is  no  doubt  right  But  you  are 
looking  for  something  new  to  interest  you, 
and  must  have  change." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  form  of 
government  will  change  ?" 

"  No,  not  materially  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
your  early  history,  your  *  spirit  of  '76,'  as 
you  call  it,  is  an  extinct  form  of  enthusiasm. 
Your  hot  adventurers,  who  know  little  of 
the  past,  cannot  feed  their  imaginations  on 
the  glory  of  their  fathers;  Uiey  wish  to 
make  a  little  fresh  glory  for  themselves." 

"  And  what  follows  ?" 

"Look  at  history  and  it  will  tell  you. 
What  followed  Hberty  in  Athena  ?" 

"  Conquest !" 

"  What  in  Rome  f " 

"  Conquest,  too." 

"What  is  it  that  has  made  England  a 
conquering  and  enterprising  power  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,"  said  Jenkins, 
with  an  expression  of  surprise,  "  tiiat  Great 
Britain  owes  her  vigor,  these  last  two  cen- 
turies, to  an  infusion  of  the  democratic 
principle  ?" 

•  "  Why  not  ?  The  more  of  democracy 
the  more  of  war,  and  the  more,  too,  of  pub- 
lic authority  and  of  popular  activity.  The 
most  despotic  empires  are  the  most  peaceful. 
When  the  will  of  the  multitude  rules,  you 
have  perpetual  wars.  Merchants  under  a 
strong  government  delight  in  war :  witness 
Greece,  Carthage,  Egypt,  England.  And 
you  too  must  come  to  it.  War  opens 
the  way  for  commerce.  We  say  Commerce 
is  king, — we  mean  to  say,  interest  is  kin;^. 
The  Southerner  is  valiant  in  defense  of  his 
property, — the  Englishman  in  defense  of  his 
commerce.  The  American  will  agmn  make 
war,  as  he  has  already  made  it,  for  his  free- 
dom of  industry,  the  liberty  to  work  and 
sell.  He  must  shut  out  the  foreigner  or  he 
starves,  and  if  he  cannot  otherwise  do  it, 
he  will  fight  for  it 

"  When  the  American  cotton  grower, 
farmer,  and  cloth  maker  believe  in  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  feel  that  together  they 
can  stand  against  the  world,  they  will 
make  one  nation,  and  be  masters  of  the 
Li  Prussia,  the  people  do  not  know 
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what  a  great  government  is  made   for  ; 
they  are  children.     Neither  do  you  Amer- 
k-ans  understand  the  matter  much  better. 
V<*a  are  still  too  speculative  and  metaphysi- 
cal ;  the  old  ideas  haunt  you  ;   you  do  not 
j»»?em  to  know  that  your  government  is  an 
engine  of  progress.     The  English  aristocracy 
and  the  milUonaires  have  the  secret  of  your 
iterance,  and  they  regulate  your  affairs  for 
Toll,  very  easily,  through  books,  agents,  en- 
voys, and  newspapers.     One  of  these  days 
you  will  be  your  own  masters,  and  then  you 
will  throw  the  old  pilot  into  the  sea,  and 
seize  the  ship,  and  the  world  will  be  yours  ; 
you  will  be  first  in    commerce,   first    in 
everything.     Then  you  will  have  fine  arts 
and  letters;  now  you  have  the  refuse  of 
England  reprinted,  for  your  cheap  and  vul- 
i^ir  market     Europeans  have  but  a  quaU- 
lit^d  respect  for  you, — ^it  is  *  good  boy '  — 
'  <mart  boy,'  but  afraid  of  his  papa, — ^a  great 
' hobby  de  hoy.'  Faugh!  In  fact  I  sometimes 
despise  America  in  my  heart,  and  admire 
England  for  her  skill  in  governing  such  a 
^at  sly  booby  as  Brother  Jonathan,  were 
it  not  that  I  despise  Prussia  more.     I  will 
tell  you  a  thing  which  one  of  the  wisest 
»>f  your  statesmen  told  to  me,  a  few  days 
hefore  his  death, — a  man,  since  Franklin, 
ii  unequalled  prescience  and  prudence,  and  a 
Lite  Republican.     I  had  been  only  a  week 
in  America,  and  found  your  politicians  very 
much  heated  about  the  addition  of  a  bit  of 
Wrritory,  which  they  called  Texas, — lately 
«<fttled  by  a  colony  of  your  Southern  cut- 
throats.   I  was  astonished  at  the  stir  it  made. 
The  old  man  bade  me  listen  and  learn  more, 
and  my  astonishment  would  be  less.     *  We 
are  at  the  tuniing  point,'  said  he ;  *  the.Re- 
j'ublic  of  '76  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  we 
ar^-  an  Empire, — ^and  now  we  shall  go  on 
ojnquering, — we  shall  have  a  powerful  army 
and  navy, — we   shall  be  ambitious, — and 
profii<e,  imperial  ;^-our  legislation   will  be 
henceforth  changed ; — it  is  a  new  order  of 
thin;^    The  old  goes  out*" 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  though  young,  had  in- 
h'^rited  Federal  gray  hairs,  listened  with  an 
amused  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  old 
German,  but  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  an 
expression  of  incredulity,  which  rather  irrita- 
'wi-d  his  companion. 

**  Youn^  gentleman,"  continued  the  other, 
*my  prophecy  is  founded  on  the  continu- 
ance of  your  Union';  and  that  depends  on 
hitk.    Incredulity  and  want  of  confidence 


in  yourselves  is  the  vice  of  your  people,  and 
it  may  be  your  ruin.  You  fancy  you  know 
too  much.  Do  not  pride  yourself  on  that. 
You  yourself,  Mr.  Jenkins,  do  not  know  a 
knave  from  an  honest  man ;  at  least  if  I 
may  judge  by  your  company,"  said  Conrad, 
very  much  irritated. 

"  Do  you  mean  Demaistre  ?"  said  Jenkins, 
really  offended. 

"  The  same,"  said  the  old  radical.  "  I  know 
the  man  and  his  character  ;  and  it  surprised 
me  much  to  see  a  gentleman,  and  an  honest 
man,  keeping  such  company.  This  De- 
maistre, as  you  call  him,  is  an  adventurer  of 
the  worst  sort,  of  base  origin,  now  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  true  agent  of  the  devil, 
distributing  vanity  and  folly  among  silly 
women." 

Jenkins  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  the  heat  of  the  stranger's  expression ;  but 
the  other  either  did  not  or  would  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  continued  his  strictures  upon 
our  handsome  hero,  interspersing  a  variety 
of  tedious  political  observations,  too  hot  and 
acrid  for  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  American 
Democrat 

Jenkins,  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the 
man,  remarked,  that  he  thought  foppery  a 
harmless  folly,  and  beneath  criticism. 

The  German  ground  his  teeth  together 
as  if  troubled  with  an  inward  grief. 
.  "The  man,"  said  Jenkins,  "has,  perhaps, 
injured  you  in  some  way." 

"As  for  private  griefs,"  said  Conrad, 
"  I  have  no  spirits  to  waste  upon  them.  It 
is  society  that  has  injured  me,  and  Demais- 
tre is  a  pet  of  society.  Society,  sir,  is 
rotten,  it  is  aristocratized,  corrupted,  even 
in  America.  This  harmless  fop,  as  you 
seem  to  think  him,  with  his  cat-like  affec- 
tations, debases  and  ruins  your  women." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Jenkins, "  that  he  is 
quite  moral,  a  very  Joseph." 

"A  mistake,"  said  the  other, "  I  can  swear, 
for  there  are  men  who  wiU  corrupt  the  ima- 
ginations of  a  hundred  women,  while  you 
and  I,  poor  rogues,  are  honestly  ruining 
one.  Vanity  is  the  gi'eat  seducer.  A 
cowardly  fop,  with  the  malice  of  a  lap-dog, 
and  the  umted  arts  of  a  card-player  and 
flatterer,  let  loose  upon  a  society  of  wealthy 
parvenus,  like  you  re,  will  gran  moral  dis- 
eases upon  you  that  nei&er  church  nor 
school  can  cure.  Such  an  one  is  this  silken- 
haired,  white-faced  devil,  who  calls  himself 
Demaistre,  but  whose  name  ought  to  be 
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Judas, — at  least  lie  is  my  ideal  of  that 
worthy.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  European 
servility,  and  his  appearance  here  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  new  spirit  that  will  spoil  your 
silly  Republic." 

Jenkins  could  not  avoid  laughing  out- 
right at  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the 
old  German,  about  so  insignificant  a  person 
as  he  took  our  hero  to  bo ;  he  had  not  then 

heard  of  the  terrible   affair  of  C.  B , 

the  great  bribe  offered  to  the  member  from 
J — ^k — n,  by  the  Russian  Autocrat,  to  betray 
the  whole  Continent  to  a  handful  of  bayo- 
nets.  F nee  was  certainly  mixed  up  in 

that  business.  Could  the  Widow  Tibbs, 
and  the  P.'s,  and  the  Q.'s,  and  the  S — ^'bbs, 
and  C — tt — ^ings  have  known  it,  doubtless 
they  would  have  had  their  coats  of  arms 
newly  furbished. 

The  talk  of  the  German  grew  wearisome  to 
Jenkins,  who,  of  all  topics,  hated  a  political 
one.  To  escape  its  continuance  he  drew  the 
old  gentleman  into  a  talk  upon  music,  which 
was  a  hobby  with  both.  They  soon  left 
the  Cafe,  and  Jenkins,  by  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  went  with  him  to  his  lodgings, 
.    though  it  was  late. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  FOREIGN  ARTIST. 


At  Conrad's  they  found  a  stranger  wait- 
ing for  that  gentleman.  This  was  the 
veritable  Sir  Charles  Humdrum,  gentleman 
artist,  from  his  studies  at  Dusseldorf.  At- 
tending upon  his  heels  stood  the  veritable 
Tom  Jotting,  the  "items  man"  of  the 
world-wide  "  Sunday  Morning  Maniac."  As 
a  li\dng  representative  of  English  nobility. 
Sir  Charles  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  intense 
and  awful  interest  to  Jotting,  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  hide  ;  and  between  the  knight 
and  his  admirer,  there  was  a  harmony  of 
natures  like  that  of  the  sexes,  or,  not  to  des- 
ecrate that  generous  relationship,  hke  the 
aflSnity  between  a  big  schoolboy  and  his 
little  fag.  Sir  Charles  was  a  tall,  fresh-look- 
ing youth,  very  white  and  red,  and  with  a  no- 
ticeably clean  skin.  It  was  evident  he  washed 
with  regularity ;  and  Jotting,  who,  with  a 
view  to  correct  information,  got  up  an  inti- 
macy with  his  washerwoman,  assured  me 
that  his  shirts,  (of  fine  linen,)  two  dozen, 
were  changed  twice  a  day.  Jotting  is  happy 


at  these  things,  and  I  shall  make  bold  to 
insert  here  a  description  of  Sir  Charles, 
written  for  the  "  Maniac :" — 

"  His  eye  was  large  and  open,  with  wet- 
looking  lids,  like  a  young  heifer's ;  and  his 
nose  turned  up  at  the  tip,  thin  and  very 
white,  as  though  he  puUed  it  much  himself. 
Sir  Charles,  it  was  evident,  never  drank ;  his 
dietary  holds  him  to  a  milk  diet,  for,"  said 
Jotting,  rising  on  the  theme, "  he  had  no  more 
of  dyspepsia  about  him  than  a  pig.  His  teeth, 
white,  long,  and  even,  had  a  harmless  look, 
and  pushed  the  upper  lip  a  little  forward, 
as  though  nature  had  mixed  a  trace  of  the 
herbivorous,  or  horse  temperament,  (racer, 
of  coui"se,)  in  his  blood. 

"  On  being  introduced  he  shook  hands 
with  his  glove  between  the  little  finger 
and  the  palm,  and  smiled  sweetly  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  but  very  cool,  like  old  maids 
at  morning  visits  the  day  after  a  funeral 
The  unconscious  superiority  of  his  nature 
enabled  Sir  Charles  to  govern  with  discre- 
tion a  pair  of  the  longest  and  straightest  legs 
I  ever  saw,  which  were,  in  fact,  perfectly 
continuous  with  his  body  from  the  armpits 
to  the  ankles.  Their  absolute  length  could 
not  be  accurately  determined ;  one  could 
only  broach  conjecture  on  that  important 
point  from  the  gentlemanly  movement  of 
the  hips,  which  were  high  and  narrow.  But 
what  we  most  admired,"  continues  Jotdnfj. 
"  was  the  wonderful  ease  of  his  fingers, 
which  resembled  a  bunch  of  peeled  radishes, 
so  easy  were  they,  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  so  white  and  taper,  with  the  high 
blood  of  Normandy  imparting  a  flush  to  the 
cuticle.  He  gave  us  his  two  fingeK  in  a 
'  lord  and  master '  style,  and  seemed  ennuyee 
with  the  effort.  He  coughed  slightly,  and 
with  great  ease ;  yawned  almost  impercep- 
tibly, examined  ray  boots  an  instant  wilii 
his  eye-glass,  and  turned  to  a  friend,  who 
stood  near,  as  if  to  say,  *  My  dear  fellaw, 
who  the  juce  have  you  here?'  exactly  as 
English  lords  do  these  things  in  real  life." 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  sir,"  said 
Jotting,  as  I  was  looking  over  the  de- 
scription, in  a  wet  proof  of  the  Maniac, 
"but  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  there  are  points 
about  real  nobility  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  republican,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  voice.  God  knows,  my  sister  has 
a  silvery  voice,  but  Sir  Charles's  is  the 
pure  thing.  Voice,  Mr.  Rigmarole,  is  a 
thing  that  indicates  blood.     A  man  must 
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h-ive  it  from  his  grandmother;  I  do  not 
mnan  to  say  that  a  man  ought  ahsolutely  to 
h  ive  his  grandmother's  tone,  but  he  must 
hare  her  blood  in  him.  A  man,  sir,  must 
bare  the  blood  of  lus  grandmother  to  have 
u  jxood  voice.  A  large  degree  of  self-con- 
««:ioa<nea8  is  equally  necessary  to  the  speak- 
io^v  of  a  good  article  of  English.  None  but 
a  full-blooded  lord  can  sound  the  vowels  and 
( .'Qsonants  correctly,  or  give  that  sportive, 
half-lazy,  half- impudent  drawl,  which  is  so 
juoed  superior.  In  fact,  to  speak  good 
Kiiglish,  one  must  have  lounged  in  an 
<  ►vfurd  cloister,  after  playing  trap  at  Eton 
«iith  the  young  aristocracy.  Greek  acci- 
•i "Dce  is  a  part  of  the  secret.  A  neat  use 
•f  i^lang,  like  the  acid  in  punch,  never  de 
trop^  an  articulation  and  cadence  like  the 
hurher  octaves  of  a  boudoir  piano,  touched 
W  the  neat  finger  of  our  httle  Hofiman, 
(who,  now  I  think  of  it,  bade  me  give  you 


a  ticket,  here  it  is,) — shall  I  add  spicy  haut- 
boyish  inflexions  of  the  voice,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  my  gentleman's  polished  teeth- 
betrayers,  (I  mean  a  smile,)  and  jaw-depres- 
sors, (I  mean  dashes  of  aristocratic  dullness,) 
put  in  as  though  my  gentleman  ought  not  to 
know  anything  out  of  the  Court  Journal, 
and  cannot  recollect  his  younger  brothers' 
names,  were  he  damned  for  it ; — in  fine,  an 
easy  evenness  of  tone  and  carriage,  as  though 
my  lord  had  been  in  h — 1  and  seen  nothing 
there  particularly  striking. — Ah,  sir,  to  ac- 
quire all  this  is  an  art — is  high  art,  and  re- 
quires a  combination  of  blood  and  education 
which  only  Oxford  and  St.  James's,  and  a  life 
of  easy  spending,  can  give  a  man ;  fore 
Heaven!  I  am  sure  to  Know  a  gentleman 
now.  I  wish  only  to  hear  him  say.  Aw  !  in  the 
dark ;  that  little  exclamation  betrays  it  aU." 

[to  be  continuxd.] 


DR.  WAYLAND  ON  COLLEGIATE  REFORM.' 


Ko3?E  but  those  who  understand  a  system 
«KoaId  endeavor  to  remodel  it.  This  is  a 
tnmm,  and  we  wish  the  truism  pardoned 
:l4-  the  sake  of  its  character  as  a  text. 

Our  college  system  is  known  to  be  objec- 
tionable. Our  graduates  are  strangely 
d.'&'ient  in  those  branches  which  the  College 
nakes  its  especial  care,  and  are  proverbially 
i'^iorant  of  those  practical  sciences  which 
"lert  so  weighty  an  influence  on  the  present 
wDrld.  We  find  among  them  few  masters 
«f  Latin  and  Greek,  fewer  still  who  are  at 
all  skilful  in  mathematics.  He  would  be 
(bought  an  indifierent  French  teacher  whose 
pQpiK  after  having  been  three  or  four  years 
'mder  his  care,  were  unable  to  pronounce 
and  translate  a  page  of  Moli^re.  Yet  it  is 
cijmmon  knowledge  that  not  one  graduate 
in  three  can  read  and  translate  a  section  of 
Tacitus  without  blundering  in  his  quantities, 
if  not  in  his  rendering.  Rari  nantes  are 
they  who  can  solve  you  a  quadratic  equation 


on  the  instant,  not  to  mention  the  more  ab- 
struse problems  of  the  triangle  and  the  cone. 
Without  stopping  to  enlarge  upon  what  no 
one  will  dispute,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
a  system  of  education  that  furnishes  such 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  results  should  be 
looked  into  and  reformed,  if  reformation  be 
possible;  and  that  the  scrutiny  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  plan  of  reformation  pro- 
posed, by  one  intimately  conversant  with 
the  broad  and  intricate  subject  of  University 
education. 

In  such  a  matter  as  Collegiate  Reform,  the 
first  steps  towards  alteration  and  improve- 
ment must  be  taken  by  more  competent 
parties  than  the  superficial  public,  or  the 
newspaper.  Declamation  against  the  con,- 
servative  College  is  utterly  useless,  and 
is  often  of  positive  injury  in  strengthening 
the  e\nls  which  it  stiives  to  eradicate.  Open 
abuse  only  recoils  upon  itself.  Of  all  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  our  college 


*  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Univerrity,  on  the  Changes  in  the  System  of  Collegiate 
EdooUioo.    Bend  Maroi  28, 1860.    Providence:  George  H.  Whitney. 
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system  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have 
been  none  in  which  the  spirit  of  reckless 
change  and  undistingiiishing  rancor  against 
educational  conservatism  was  not  so  powerful 
as  to  baffle  its  object,  and  insure  for  all  prop- 
ositions of  reform  an  indifferent  or  a  hostile 
reception.  Such  means  of  improvement 
have  had  their  day.  A  reformer  more  tem- 
perate, better  instructed,  and  more  thor- 
oughly clothed  with  authority,  has  appeared, 
whose  only  misfortune  is  that  his  predeces- 
sors have  been  so  unworthy  of  their  office 
and  their  successor. 

Dr.  Wayland  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
duty  he  has  undertaken.  We  do  not  say 
this  unadvisedly,  nor  is  it  a  hasty  conclusion 
from  the  feasibility  of  the  plans  which  he 
advocates.  He  is  a  close  and  logical  rea- 
Roner  from  his  premises ;  and  if  we  are  sure 
of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  no  one  can  persuade 
us  that  his  conclusions  are  erroneous.  The 
unsoundness  of  the  Dr.'s  Political  Economy 
arises  only  from  the  incorrectness  of  his 
premises;  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and 
deduct,  as  a  strict  regard  for  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage and  logic  can  make  it*  In  the  pres- 


♦  Dr.  "Wayland,  it  is  said,  is  a  disciple  of 
McCullocli,  L  e.,  an  advocate  of  the  laisser  /aire, 
or  anti-national  and  anti- American  doctrine  of  trade. 
He  appoints  one  term  (three  or  four  months)  only  to 
the  study  of  his  system  of  political  economy,  of  w£jch 
o\ur  urbane  contributor  remarks,  that  altliough  logi- 
cally constructed,  it  is  weak  in  the  premises ;  as  if 
one  should  say,  a  very  good  runner,  but  crippled 
in  the  legs.  It  b  said  Siat  the  political  system  of 
the  learned  Doctor  has  been  made  a  text-book  at 
Yale  and  other  C  »llege9.  The  first  premise  of  the 
free-trade  system,  the  right  leg  of  the  cripple,  is 
that  nations  ought  not  to  attempt  more  than  one 
kind  of  industry ; — America  ought,  for  example,  to 
confine  herself  to  com,  cotton  and  potato  culture, 
giving  England  a  monopoly  of  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  profitable  kinds  of  industry.  Now  to 
carry  out  this  "  premise"  (i.e.,  the  expediency  of  a 
complete  division  of  labor  among  tne  nations  of 
the  earth)  to  its  logical  consequences,  is  it  not 
just  and  proper  that  the  peculiar  industry  of  the 
learned  professions  be  divided  and  appropriated 
in  the  same  manner  9  To  instance :  Let  England 
have  all  the  writers  and  scholars,  lawyers  and 
theologians.  Let  Germany  have  all  the  philoso- 
phers and  metaphysicians, — Italy  all  the  priests 
and  clergymen, — France  all  the  republican  writers, 
Ac,  <kc.  Why  not  brinjj  everything  ready  made 
across  the  water  ?  Why  work  against  tlie  grain  ? 
Why  kick  against  the  prioks?  What  need  of 
learning  at  all  ?  Why  study  a  course  of  political 
economy  which  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  need 
of  political  '*  economy," — that  v;aste  and  not 
"  economy  "  is  the  tme  road  to  national  wealth  ? 
Colleges  in  America  arc  mere  forced  growths, 


ent  instance,  however,  we  are  certain  as  to 
premises.  What  college  education  is  and 
what  it  does,  we  know.  A  mere  reference 
to  catalogues  informs  us  at  once  of  the 
number  of  our  Colleges ;  of  their  text-books 
and  of  the  changes  made  in  them  from  time 
to  time ;  of  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, and  of  their  general  and  specific 
plans.  On  one  point  only  are  we  left  in  the 
dark,  nor  on  this  point  does  Dr.  Wayland 
profess  his  ability  to  inform  us,  namely,  the 
amount  of  funds  already  expended  by  these 
institutions  in  their  endeavors  to  establish 
themselves  on  secure  foundations.  We  only 
know  that  one  College  alone,  from  the  many 
that  solicit  our  patronage,  audits  and  pub- 
lishes an  annual  Treasurer's  Report^  and  that 
the  expense  of  each  student's  education  to 
the  public  amounts  in  dollars  to  four  plaeee 
of  figures. 

Our  Colleges,  deficient  as  their  graduates 
are  in  the  knowledge  whose  badge  they  wear, 
were  modelled  after  the  English  Univer- 
sities, exemplars  not  inglorious  or  unworthy 
of  imitation.  In  what  trifling  deviations 
their  founders  saw  fit  to  make,  thev  consulted 
correct  judgment  and  popular  need.  The 
course  of  study  remained  substantially  the 
same.  The  number  of  years  was  fixed  by 
standard  precedent.  The  education  which 
these  infant  and  struggling  Colleges  of  New- 
England  gave  their  pupils,  although  far  less 
general  and  diffusive  than  that  which  they 
now  offer,  was  thorough  and  practical.  In 
their  main  object,  the  advancement  of  the 
ministry,  they  were  successful  even  beyond 
hope.  The  early  theologians  of  New-Eng- 
land afford  a  splendid  and  lasting  proof  of 
the  efficiency  of  that  system  by  which  their 
growing  minds  were  nurtured.  Institutions 
to  which  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  and  Emmons 
were  wont  to  look  with  filial  and  affectionate 
reverence,  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamtd  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  by  which  these 
giants  of  theological  literature  were  trained ; 
they  have  better  reason  to  ponder  carefully 
the  fact  that  their  alunmi  are  waxing  feebler 


like  manufiictures,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
flourish.  In  fact,  political  economists  of  the  free- 
trade  school  in  America  ought  to  en^jage  in  pot<3to 
planting.     What  manner  of  men  are  the^ie  w1k> 

}>reach  one  doctrine  and  practise  another  f  The 
earned  Doctor's  logical  legs,  i.  e.,  his  premises, 
are  indeed  not  only  lame,  but  absolutely  wooden, — 
the  true  living  members  having  been  cut  off  by 
the  statistical  quack  salvers  of  England. ~Eo. 
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villi  each  successive  lustrum,  and  are  driven 
t*j  take  up  otLer  weapons  than  those  fur- 
rJ5h»'d  them  by  Alma  Mater,  if  they  would 
cuniltat  successfully  with  a  stalwart  world 
arr»und  them. 

T^es  changed.  Progress,  so  long  the 
pursuer  of  a  definite  and  easily  discerned 
(•atli,  suddenly  branched  out  in  manifold 
:<>rms,  and  tended  in  manifold  direc- 
tii>ns.  Science  quadrupled  its  resources. 
Nature,  interrogated  by  a  myriad  of  eager 
^urstioners,  spoke  so  clearly  and  divinely 
that  her  devotees  increased  with  every  word. 
Alas,  poor  Colleges !  you  are  full  of  work  in 
educating  in  your  simple  Latin,  Greek,  and 
pare  numbers !  What  means  will  you  em- 
ploy to  satisfy  the  clamor  rising  in  your 
very  halls  for  initiation  into  the  profitable 
mysteries  of  practical  science,  and  the  new 
and  captivating  philosophies  which,  from 
their  European  cntdle,  are  starting  up  with 
more  than  Herculean  vigor? 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Colleges,  con- 
servative though  they  were,  to  preser\e  their 
couife  of  study  intact  Had  they  attempted 
it,  their  diminished  classes  would  quickly 
have  warned  them  of  their  error.  Nor 
Would  it  have  been  practicable  to  increase 
the  number  of  years  necessary  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  diploma.  Had  they  altered  their 
system^  appointing  to  each  student  such  a 
o>urse  as  he  might  choose,  tlie  difficulty 
would  have  been  obviated,  and  new  branches 
tiiught  without  serious  detriment  to  the  old. 
Bat  the  ancient  and  wonted  system,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  dropped.  And  so  as 
branch  after  branch  of  study  was  introduced, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  became  expanded 
hy  reasoii  of  the  midtitude  of  its  boughs, 
each  branch  and  bough  was  clipped  shorter 
and  shorter.  Dropping  the  figure,  as  the 
number  of  studies  increased,  each  was  taught 
]rd&  perfectly. 

*•  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that  our  Colleges  were  designed  exclusively 
for  professional  men ;  that  3iey  must  teach 
all  that  professional  men  might  wish  to 
know ;  and  that  all  this  must  be  |aught  in 
four  years.  The  time  of  study  was  not  ex- 
tended, but  science  after  science  was  added 
to  tlie  course  as  fast  as  the  pressure  from 
without  seemed  to  require  it  The  extent 
to  which  this  system  has  been  carried  among 
w  may  be  keen  by  observing  the  annual 
catalogue  of  any  of  our  Colleges.  In  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  College  of  New- 


England,  the  course  of  study  pursued  by 
the  undergraduate  embraces  the  following 
branches  of  learning,  to  wit :  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  comprehending  Geometry  and 
Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
and  Analytical  Geometry,  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
Rhetoric,  French,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Phy- 
sics, Logic,  Botany,  Political  Economy,  the 
Evidences  of  Religion,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and 
German  or  Spanish  or  an  equivalent,  toge- 
ther with  essays  to  be  written  in  several  of 
these  departments,  and  instruction  in  Elocu- 
tion. 

"  There  are,  in  the  whole  four  years,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  weeks  of  study.  Suppose 
that  the  student  pursues  twenty  of  these 
branches  of  learning,  this  will  allow  eight 
weeks  to  each.  Seven  eighths  of  the  firet 
year,  and  one  half  of  the  second,  are  devoted 
to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  If  we 
subtract  this  amount,  fifty-five  weeks,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  it  leaves  one  hundred 
and  five  weeks  to  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
mair  der.  This  will  give  us  six  weeks  and  a 
fi*action  to  each  of  the  other  studies.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  introduce  so 
many  sciences  into  the  period  of  four  years, 
the  student  is  frequently  obliged  to  carry  on 
five  or  six  at  the  same  time ;  some  occupy- 
ing him  tliree  times,  others  twice,  and  others 
once  in  a  week.  In  this  maimer  all  con- 
tinuity of  thought  is  interrupted,  and  literary 
enthusiasm  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Such  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  course  pursued  by  all  our  Colleges.  The 
greater  the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in 
Qie  curriculum,  the  more  generous  is  believed 
to  be  the  education  imparted.  "When  a 
College  is  not  able  to  exhibit  so  extensive  a 
course  of  instruction,  it  is  considered  as  a 
misfortune  which  nothing  can  palliate  but  its 
pecuniary  inabihty  to  relieve  it 

"And  what  is  the  result?  Can  the  work 
that  is  marked  out  in  the  course  of  studies 
in  any  of  our  Colleges  be  performed  in  four 
years  ?  Is  there  any  proportion  between  the 
labor  to  be  done,  and  the  time  in  which  it 
is  to  be  accomplished?  We  have  stated 
the  time  that  is  given  on  an  average  to  each 
of  some  twenty  sciences,  in  the  foremost 
College  of  New-England.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  such  knowledge  of  either  of 
them  can  bo  acquired  in  this  time,  as  shall 
advance  the  progress  of  learning,  or  discipline 
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the  mind  of  the  student?  The  course  of 
study,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  the  English 
Universities,  is  extremely  limited;  the 
students  enter  the  University  from  the  best 
of  grammar  schools,  and  yet  those  who  are 
candidates  for  honors  are  obliged  to  study 
industriously,  and  frequently  intensely.  If 
this  is,  therefore,  a  fair  measure  of  what  a 
student  can  do,  what  must  be  the  result,  if 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  be  im- 
posed upon  him  ?"   (Report,  pp.  1 4, 1 5, 1 6.) 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  to 
furnish  an  education  to  each  student  that 
should  enable  him  to  speak  with  con^ence 
upon  the  various  scientific  and  philosophical 
topics  of  the  day,  this  broad  and  superficial 
course  was  introduced,  although  so  gradual- 
ly, that  no  alarm  was  felt  at  the  lengthening 
list  of  studies  and  text-books  in  the  Col- 
lege Catalogues.  Parents  viewed  with  de- 
light the  vast  field  of  knowledge  into  which 
their  sons  were  to  be  inducted,  and  if  at  any 
time  misgivings  arose  as  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  this  knowledge  was  to  be 
acquired,  they  were  quickly  checked  by  the 
simple  recollection  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  teachers  who  regulated  the 
course.  Young  men,  it  is  true,  doubted  their 
own  capability  to  master  all  that  their  won- 
<iering  eyes  saw  in  the  oftrreferred-to  and 
portentous  scheme,  but  once  entered  within 
college  walls  they  ceased  from  wonder  and 
anxiety.  Difficulties  vanished.  Science 
made  easy  met  them  at  every  step  with  al- 
luring smiles ;  Philosophies  became  divested 
of  their  rigors  ;  Languages  suddenly  dis- 
owned their  mysterious  requirements ;  and 
gently  gliding  over  a  smooth  road,  easy  to 
9ie  feet  and  lined  with  helping  vehicles,  the 
neophytes  in  due  time  grasped  the  honored 
laurel  at  their  journey's  end.  And  with 
most,  the  object  of  a  four  years'  journey  had 
been  accomplished.  Henceforth  who  dared 
question  their  acquirements,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophies  of  the  moderns, 
their  familiarity  with  the  stately  classics? 
The  diploma — was  it  not  an  universal  pass- 
port ?  Were  they  not  received  with  favor 
everywhere  as  a  peculiar  and  distinguished 
class  ?  Truly  all  this  was  a  satisfying  re- 
ward for  so  short  and  so  easy  a  probation. 

The  public  demand  being  now  satisfied, 
and  a  guarantee  given  by  the  actions  of  the 
past  that  all  future  requirements  would  be 
promptly  and  fully  answered,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  expect  continued  and 


growing  prosperity  to  the  Collies.  The 
importance  of  education  was  fully  recog- 
nized, graduatea  were  honored,  tuition  was 
cheap ;  what  could  prevent  the  increase  of 
classes  in  individual  colleges,  and  the  in- 
crease of  colleges  themselves?  Sur^y  if 
the  commodity  oflfered  was  good,  and  with- 
in universal  reach,  it  would  find  buyeis. 
And  f(»-  a  time  the  commodity  twu  taken 
up.  Colleges  did  increase.  Classes  in- 
creased. Nor  did  the  latter  begin  to  dimin- 
ish until  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  the 
community  that  the  kind  of  education  which 
had  been  introduced  as  the  necessity  of  the 
age,  was  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction  of 
itself  which  professed  to  do  everything  and 
did  nothing  well, — which  neither  made  phi- 
losophers, nor  scientific  men,  nor  linguists, — 
which  by  its  multifariousness  and  breadth 
distracted  the  mind,  and  robbed  it  of  that 
discipUne  which  is  the  prime  desideratum 
\Xk  study :  and  that  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  acquiring  it  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  other  ways. 

As  the  number  of  students  diminished, 
effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  decrease  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  tuition.  This  could 
not  be  a  local  measure,  for  if  one  college 
was  enabled  to  afford  equally  good  educa- 
tion with  others  at  a  much  less  cost,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  crowded  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  appeals  were  made  to  public  benevo- 
lence in  behalf  of  one  institution,  the  pubHc 
was  universally  besieged  with  similar  de- 
mands. .Denominations  ral  lied  around  their 
own  seminaries.  Competition  continued. 
Funds  were  provided  by  which  young  men, 
who,  to  use  a  current  expression,  were  able 
to  bring  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  poverty," 
were  educated  gratuitously.  Colleges  ha%-e 
ceased  to  support  themselves.  ^'If  it  be 
desired  to  render  a  college  prosperous,  we 
do  not  so  much  ask  in  what  way  we  can 
afford  the  best  education,  or  confer  the  great* 
est  benefit  on  the  community,  but  how  we 
can  raise  funds,  by  which  our  tuition  may 
be  most^cffectually  reduced  in  price,  or  given 
away  altogether." 

That  the  demands  made  by  American 
Colleges  have  been  liberally  met,  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  readily  allow, 
although  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  But 
something  hke  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
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0)ll<H^e,  touching  the  sum  appropriated  to 
the  education  of  undergraduates.  The  fund 
♦•mployed  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  $467,- 
IC'2  17.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  with  the 
tuition  feei*,  supports  the  institution.  This  i n- 
\tevc<  is  $28,029  72,  which  is  the  expense  of 
education  to  the  College,  besides  what  is  re- 
ceived for  tuition.  Dividing  this  sum  by  the 
.v»Tage  number  of  graduates  for  the  last  ten 
jfare,  fifty-seven,  the  j)ortion  received  by 
each  graduate  is  $491  01.  The  money  ex- 
{^mded  in  buildings,  land,  apparatus,  <&c., 
probably  equaU  that  at  interest.  Whence 
wo  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
graduate  of  this  institution,  in  addition  to 
all  that  he  pays  for  his  own  education,  costs 
the  public  about  $1000.  This  sum  is  some- 
what above  that  in  most  other  colleges,  still 
it  points  us  clearly  to  the  fact  that  every 
alumnus  of  every  endowed  institution  is  a 
pensioner  upon  the  public,  and  that  the 
expense  to  which  both  he  and  the  public  are 
subjected  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  de- 
fet^ve  education  he  receives.  The  results 
arrived  at  do  not  pay  for  the  processes.  To 
substantiate  this  let  us  look  at  three  state- 
ments, two  of  which  Dr.  Wayland  estab- 
lishes by  the  most  irrefragable  proof;  the 
<jther  is  only  capable  of  a  moral  demonstra- 
tion. 

ITistly,  to  prove  that  the  number  of  edu- 
cated men  in  the  community  has  not  been 
increased  by  the  reduction  of  tuition  and 
the  enlai^ment  of  the  course  of  study,  a 
table  of  the  annual  average  of  students  dur- 
\xti  the  last  twenty  years  in  twelve  New- 
England  Colleges  is  submitted  to  us,  com- 
piled from  sources  abundantly  reliable.  We 
nndthat 

*  Prnm  1A30  to  1934,  the  arcrage  number  wu. . . .  1560 
Fitim  K35  to  1839,    "         »*  »'         «  . . . .  1803 

From IMO to  1844,    «         »*  «'       «   ....20C3. 

Fmoi  1844  to  1849,    «         u       •     a  u gOOO 

la  the  year  1830,  the  nnmber  was. 1884 

"In  the  year  1849,  the  number  was  only 
F^en  jrreater  than*  in  1835  ;  and  in  1850 
<inlv  fifty-one  greater  than  in.  183C.''  (Kc- 
p:>rt,  p.  30.) 

In  new  of  this  wo  cannot  dissent  from 
tL«^  inference  that  "from  these  facts  it  would 
cfrtainly  appear  that  the  number  of  those 
w1k>  are  seeking  a  collegiate  education  is 
actually  g^'owing  less,  and  this  moreover  at 
a  time  when  the  subject  of  education  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  whole  commu- 
nitv  to  a  degree  altogether  unprecedented  in 
our  history." 

YOU  yn.    HO.  n.    nkw  series. 


Touching  the  second  statement,  we  do 
not  propose  to  argue  upon  the  question 
whether  the  standard  of  professional  ability 
has  been  raised  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Upon  this  point  widely  difterent  opinions 
are  entertained.  We  can  only  represent 
the  general  belief,  that  there  are  less  induce- 
ments to  enter  the  professions  than  formerly, 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  more  ennobling 
than  the  higher  branches  of  commerce,  and 
that  the  number  of  powerful  and  eminent 
professional  men  is  not  noticeably  on  tho 
increase. 

The  tliird  statement  is  as  true,  as  it  is  in- 
dicative of  a  mortifying  fact.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  collegiate  education  has 
been  made  mainly  to  increase  the  number 
of  preachers,  by  alibrding  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office  the  utmost  faciliticd.  This 
end  attained,  and  the  means  are  proved 
correct.  Facts  show  us  that  the  means  have 
resulted  in  effects  directly  contrary  to  those 
intended. 

"  Wo  take  the  Seminaries  of  Bangor, 
Andover,  Cambridge,  Newton,  New-Haven, 
and  East  Windsor,  and  find  that  the  aver- 
age, for  periods  of  five  years,  of  their  aggre- 
gate number  of  students,  is  as  follows  :-^ 

From  1830  to  1834,  the  average  is SOS 

^      1835tolt>3g,    **  *•  346 

"      1840tol844,    **  «  350 

"      1845101840,    *»         "         890 

"  The  whole  number  for  the  last  year  is  261. 
This  is  less  by  ten  than  that  for  the  year 
1833.  From  1830  to  1840  the  number  of 
students  increased  from  253  to  373,  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  has  decreased  from 
373  to  261.;  that  i$,  it  is  only  eight  more 
now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago."  (Report, 
p.  33.) 

From  the  facts  before  us  is  it  unreasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  the  education  furnished 
at  our  Colleges,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  given,  are  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
and  are  deficient  in  those  results  which 
alone  make  instruction  useful  ?  Is  it  a  fact 
unworthy  of  notice  that  many  of  our  alumni, 
who  were  cei-tainly  not  idle  in  College,  are 
obliged  to  go  through  with  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  classic  elements  upon  entering  pro- 
fessional schools,  when  every  one  who  bears 
a  diploma  should  be  intimately  conversant 
with  the  principles  and  structure  of  Greek 
and  Latin?  Must  there  not  be  a  fault 
somewhere  if  the  mental  discipline  of  the- 
professed  student  compares  unfavorably  with 
that  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  who  has  worked 
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his  way  into  the  ofBce  from  the  plough  or 
the  workshop ;  or  with  that  of  the  young 
merchant  whose  evenings  only  have  heen 
spared  by  the  relentless  demands  of  trade  ? 
iJot  that  this  is  necessarily  or  alwaysthe 
case,  but  that  its  frequent  occurrence  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  other  causes  than  natural 
indolence  in  the  student  tend  to  bring  it 
about  Against  the  influence  of  a  constant- 
ly shifting  and  superficial  course  of  study  ; 
of  barren  formulas  whose  results  are  never 
reached  ;  of  outlined  philosophies,  whose 
beauty  lies  only  in  completeness,  and  whose 
completion  is  never  intended  ;  of  multifa- 
rious branches  forced  in  promiscuous  heaps 
upon  the  distracted  mind,  the  ardent  re- 
solves and  ambitious  desires  of  few  can 
hold  out.  In  attemptuig  to  gain  insight 
into  all  proposed  for  it»  examination,  the 
reasoning  power  succumbs,  and  sinks  into  a 
deceitful  and  lethargic  ease.  The  memory 
is  overburdened,  and  shakes  off  its  duties 
altogether.  The  mind,  losing  its  wonted 
and  healthy  action,  gradually  becomes  sat- 
isfied to  take  everything  for  granted,  and  to 
escape  fi'om  the  task  of  analyzing,  through 
the  easy  road  of  passive  belief.  A  few  vig- 
orous intellects  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
their  position,  and  gain  strength  by  disarm- 
ing a  power  that  has  already  left  them  the 
sole  survivors  of  a  melancholy  contest. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Wayland  proposes  as 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  is  one  which  in  its 
substantial  features,  though  with  slight  mod- 
ifications, has  been  gaining  much  favor  as 
theory,  and  has  achieved  desirable  success 
in  practice.  It  is  thai  the  present  system 
of  adjusting  collegiate  study  to  a  specific 
term  of  years  be  abandoned ;  that  the  time 
allotted  to  each  course  of  instruction  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  course,  and  not  on  its 
supposed  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  any 
particular  profession  ;  that  the  various 
courses  be  so  arranged,  that  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  each  student  may  study  what  he 
gooses,  all  he  chooses,  and  nothing  but 
what  he  chooses ;  that  no  student  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless 
he  (1^^  Ibonorably  sustained  his  examination 
in  such  studies  as  may  be  ordained  by  the 
cprppratipn,  but  that  no  student  be  under 
any.pbjigatiqn  to  proceed  to  a  degree  unless 
he.chooses ;  a;pd  ^i^t  each  student  be  enti- 
tled to  A  certificate  of  such  proficiency  as 
he.n^ay  have  n^a^e  ii^.eyeiy  course  that  he 
h^s  pur4ue4. 


Wo  subjoin  the  courses  of   instruction 
which  Dr.  Wayland  thinks  feasible : — 

1.  A  course  of  instractlon  in  Latin,  occupying  two  jean 
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in  Greek,  occupying  two  yean. 

in  tturee  Modem  Languages. 

in  Pure  Hatliematicsvtwo  yean. 

in  Mechanica,  Optics,  and  Aa- 
tronomy,  either  with  or  with- 
out Mathematical  demcniatra- 
tiona,  one  and  a  half  years. 

in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 
^'oology,  one  and  a  half  y«usw 

in  the  UngM*^  Language  »n4 
Rhetoric,  one  year. 

in  Moral  and  InieUectual  Phi- 
loaophy,  one  year. 

in  Politiod  Economy,  one  tom. 

In  History,  one  terra. 

in  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

on  the  Principleaof  Agrtcoiture. 

on  the  Appltcation  of  Chemis- 
try to  the  Arts. 

on  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Arts. 

in  the  Science  of  Law. 


This  system,  it  will  be  seen,  while  it  in- 
cludes all  the  branches  at  present  taught  in 
our  Colleges,  and  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
introduction  of  as  many  more  as  may  seem 
desirable,  permits  each  student  to  select  such 
studies  as  suit  his  own  views  or  those  of  his 
parents,  and  gives  him  suflicient  time  to  ao- 
quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch 
he  undertakes.     It  ofifers   no   obstacles  to 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
professions,  but  rather  favors  their  progress 
in  their  definite  studies  by  releasing  them 
from  those  branches  which  they  would  find 
of  little  practical  use,  and  for  which   they 
have  but  little  inclination.     It  favors  such 
as  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  spend  four 
years  in  a  diffusive  and  preparatory  college 
course,  by  permitting  them  through  close 
study  of  a  few  distinct  branches  to  qualify 
themselves  for  a  profession.     It  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  tliose  who  wish  to  pursue  a  more 
liberal  course  of  education  to  remain  in  col- 
lege five  or  six  years,  instead  of  the  present 
number.     It  offers  great  advantages  to  the 
many  young  men  who  wish  to  share  tlie 
general  privileges  of  a  collegiate  education 
without  a  long  and  laborious  study  of  the 
classics,  and  who  intend  to  enter  the  more 
active  depailments  of  life.     At  present  this 
class  are  compelled  to  depend  on  private, 
and  therefore  expensive  study,  or   public 
lectures.     Professional  students,  then,  >vould 
not  be  diminished ;  the  average  number  of 
years  spent  in  college  would  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents of  all  kinds  would  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  blessings  of  education  proportiona- 
bly  extended.    The  student  who  used  rea« 
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«oiiabl©   diligence   would  gain  knowledge 
systematically   and  with  enthusiasm.     In 
•'very  step  of  his  duty  he  would  be  attended 
by  interest,  and  the  alliance  of  interest  and 
duty  is  proverbially  efficient     In  whatever 
branches  he  might  undertake  he  would  be 
stimulated  by  an  ambition  to  master,  and 
•*xcel  in,  his  own  choice.    There  could  no 
lungiT  exist  oompUdnts  against  an  arbitrary 
and  unseasonable  imposition  of  studies,  since 
fW'Tv  one  would  be  free  to  follow  his  own 
icchnations.    Our  Colleges  would  escape  the 
charge  of  exclusiveness  which  is  now  urged 
against  them  with  too  much  truth.     That 
they  were  primarily  designed  for  professional 
fiK>n  is  no  more  true,  than  that  in  confin> 
iug  their  blessings  to  that  class  of  men,  they 
:ire  erring  gnevoui?ly  against  a  liberal  and 
tliristian   ]K>licy.     They  make  appeals  to 
all  classes  of  men ;  it  is  but  right  that  they 
should  extend  their  privileges  to  all  classes, 
without  subjecting  such  as  would  participate 
fo  an  unnecessary  and  distasteful  prescrip- 
tion of  study.     Let  their  diplomas,  if  in 
th-m  there  exists  a  magic  and  sacred  charm, 
be  given  only  to  those  who  satisfy  certain 
conditions ;  but  let  their  advantages,  which 
•▼onerous  communities  have  contributed  to 
establish,  be  as  generously  afforded  to  those 
who  are  wilhnc^  to  make  a  slic^ht  sacrifice  to 
obtain  them.     The  fear  that  our  Colleges 
^ili  become  too  cheap  is  unworthy  and 
unenlightened.     The  fear  that  their  present 
rul^-antages  will  become  less  and  less  worthy 
the  price  demanded  for  them  is  not  so  irra- 
tional. 

Setting  aside,  however,  justice  and  expc- 
•ii>.'t)cy,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  change  that 
*hall  bring  about  the  advantages  above 
histed  at,  be  introduced  ? 

"To  US,  it  seems  that  but  little  option  is 
Itft  to  the  Colleges  in  this  matter.  Any 
ono  who  will  observe  the  progress  which, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  made 
by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  pow- 
'  r,  w(>a!th,  and  influence,  must  be  cominccd 
that  a  system  of  education,  practically  re- 
"^tncted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly 
'Wrrasing  in  influence,  cannot  possibly  con- 
linae.  w  ithin  a  few  years  the  manufactur- 
iag  interest  has  wnmg  the  Com  Laws  from 
thi  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  Let  any 
*»»•  recall  the  relative  position  of  the  pro- 
(asions,  and  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
{•ctniing  interests,  in  any  of  our  cities, 
tveoty  yean  since,  and  compare  it  with  their 


relative  position  now,  and  he  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  a  great  and  a  progressive 
change  has  taken  place.  Men  who  do  not 
design  to  educate  thoir  sons  for  the  profes- 
sions, are  capable  of  determining  upon  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  they  need.  If  the 
Colleges  will  not  furnish  it,  they  are  able  to 
provide  it  for  themselves ;  and  they  will  pro- 
vide it.  In  New-York  and  Massachuse  ts 
incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for  es- 
tablishing Agricultural  Colleges.  The  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  New- York  provides 
for  instruction  in  all  tiie  branches  taught  in 
our  Colleges,  with  the  exception  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  to  be,  in  fact,  an  institution 
for  giving  all  the  education  which  wo  now 
give,  agricultural  science  being  substituted 
for  Latin  and  Greek.  What  is  proposed 
to  be  done  for  the  farmers  must  soon  be 
done  either  for  or  by  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  In  this  manner,  each  produc- 
tive department  will  have  its  own  school, 
in  which  its  own  particular  branch  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  taught,  besides  the  other  ordi- 
nary studies  of  a  liberal  education.  A  largo 
portion  of  the  instruction  communicated 
will  thus  be  the  same  for  all.  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Rhetoric, 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  Po- 
litical Economy  will  be  taught  in  them  all. 
The  Colleges  teach  precisely  the  same  scien- 
ces, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  the  place  of  the  knowledge  designed  in 
.these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession. 

"  If  the  prestige  of  Colleges  should  thus 
be  destroyed,  and  it  be  found  that  as  good 
an  education  as  they  furnish  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  of  those  other  schools,  the 
number  of  their  students  will  be  sensibly 
diminished.  If  by  this  dissemination  of 
science  among  all  the  other  classes  of  socie- 
ty, the  tendency  towards  the  :  professions 
should  be  still  fwther  arrested,  the  Colleges 
will  be  deseited  by  yet  larger  numbers. 
They  may  become  very  good  foundations 
for  the  support  of  instructors,  but  very  few 
will  be  foimd  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
instructions,"     (Report,  ])p.  69,  60.) 

The  economy  with  which  large  establish- 
ments may  be  managed,  the  ease  with 
which  a  skilful  teacher  may  instruct  a  large 
number,  and  the  existing  arrangements  al- 
ready in  our  Colleges,  speak  powerfully 
against  the  establishment  of  these  various 
new  schools  in  which  the  same  sciences  are 
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to  be  taught.  The  Colleges  possess  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus,  and  buildings.  By  a 
modification  of  their  present  system  these 
might  be  made  far  more  productive  and 
useful  than  they  now  are  ;  and  the  numbers 
who  are  waiting  to  enter  schools  where  their 
wants  will  be  cared  for,  or  are  turning  away 
in  despair  of  the  education  they  need,  would 
immediately  gather  about  the  College,  aug- 
menting its  funds,  and  indefinitely  extend- 
ing its  influence.  The  dusty  volumes  that 
now  sleep  an  unbroken  and  useless  slumber 
on  the  dark  Hbrary  shelves  would  be  wa- 
kened into  a  benign  life ;  the  apparatus  now 
used  once  or  twice  in  a  year  would  be  kept 
in  more  constant  employment ;  and  in  place 
of  a  recitation  room  barely  able  to  hold 
twenty  students,  there  would  be  ampler  halls 
more  generously  filled.  Teachers  rewarded 
by  interested  scholars  would  instruct  with 
zeal  and  ardor,  and  push  their  own  private 
researches  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
only  created  by  a  sense  of  appreciated  labor. 
Each  College  would  become  a  body  of  many 
members,  and  each  member  contribute  to 
the  health  and  ngor  of  the  whole  frame. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
advocate  a  return  to  the  primitive  studies 
of  the  college  courae,  who  would  lop  oflf 
the  beautiful  and  productive  sciences  of  the 
present  day,  the  subtle  philosophies  of  meta- 
pysical  criticism,  the  Economies  of  Politics 
and  Wealth  ;  and  would  confine  us  to  Ho- 
mer, Tacitus,  and  Euclid.  Those  who  ad- 
vise this  course  will  not  be  strongly  opposed, 
for  no  opposition  is  necessary.  In  our  pres- 
ent state  of  enlightenment,  amid  the  univer- 
sal call  for  generous  education,  a  return  to 
such  a  course  would  empty  our  Colleges  at 
once. 

The  change  that  is  demanded  must  come 
in  the  manner  we  have  been  laborinor  to 
explain,  ok.  in  some  similar  way.  That  it 
must  come,  and  that  too  in  the  fives  of  men 
now  living,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  Mean- 
while the  age  will  labor  to  satisfy  its  wants, 
and  if  it  can  provide  institutions  better  fitted 
than  tlie  conservative  College  to  meet  its  de- 
mands, it  will  have  no  hesitation  in  rearing 
them.  The  Colleges  cannot  altogether  die. 
They  are,  perhaps,  needed  in  their  present 
state  for  a  peculiar  class,  and  their  duration 
will  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  Clergy, 
Lawyers  and  Physicians.  But  these  form  but 
a  small  part  of  the  commiuiity,  and  so  long 
as  the  College  restricts  ite  especial  privileges 


to  tliem^  it  must  maintain  but  a  feeble  vital- 
ity, do  but  partial  good,  and  often  call  for  aid 
on  the  people  whom  it  slights.  A  fer-seeing 
and  enlightened  policy  dictates  speedy  re- 
formation, a  reformation  which  the  public 
can  only  induce  by  opinion,  but  whose 
omission  they  can  punish  by  indifference  to 
all  calls  for  assistance. 

In  education  as  in  all  things  else  we  shall 
never  reach  perfection.  In  whatever  system 
we  adopt,  we  shall  find  that  our  theoretic 
wheels  creak,  and  often  clog ;  that  results 
upon  which  we  had  calculated  fail  to  appear : 
and  that  processes  that  we  fancied  clear  and 
simple  often  lose  us  in  doubt  and  bewilder- 
ment. Among  those  whom  we  would  in- 
struct are  the  negligent  and  vicious,  whose 
example  paralyzes  industry,  whom  no  en- 
treaties can  persuade,  and  no  penalties  re- 
form. A  lesser  part  sacrifice  health  and 
general  knowledge  to  an  intense  application 
to  favonte  studies.  The  majority,  of  average 
desires  and  capabilities,  need  constant  urging 
to  their  complete  duty.  Here  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  efficient  and  an  inefiBcient 
course  of  study  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
proper  system  clearly  understood.  Let  what 
is  to  be  done  be  suited  to  the  power  of  the 
indindual  to  do.  Ally  incHnation  with 
duty,  and  let  the  desire  to  do  well  be  para- 
mount to  the  desire  to  do  much. 

In  an  elective  course  of  study  the  teacher 
is  necessarily  more  confident  of  attaining 
these  desirable  results  than  in  a  course  where 
he  is  obliged  to  talk  to  many  unwiUing  ears. 
In  teaching,  as  in  oratory,  success  and  en- 
thusiasm depend  largely  upon  the  attention 
paid  by  those  to  whom  we  speak,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Pupils  must  be 
interested  or  they  cannot  be  taught  The 
instruction  they  receive  must  be  given  them 
by  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  or  it 
will  go  no  farther  than  their  ears  or  lips. 
Our  present  College  sptem  is  not  calculati^d 
to  arouse  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  student  or  teacher. .  And  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  demand  that  it  be  remodelled, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  a^^ 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  capacity 
of  the  individual  mind  remains  the  same, 
while  the  field  of  intellectual  action  is  w  ideu- 
ing  every  day.  A  man  now  cannot  know 
all  sciences,  any  more  than  a  workman  can 
drive  all  trades.  Let  us  divide  and  ap|H)r- 
tion  labor,  and  do  perfectly  what  we  do  at 
all.  c.  B. 
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THE    AMERICAN    AVATAR: 


SAGE,   POET,   AND    HERO. 


TuK  People  of  America  have  shown  their 
*j»irit  and  liberality,  in  vulgar  matters  of  trade 
ood  })olity,  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
J*  1  vice  and  example  of  their  superiors  on  the 
'^er  wde  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  continues 
to  be  regretted  among  their  friends,  that  in 
tlh*  ek'ganoies  and  re&iements,  especially  of 
I'^ttew,  they  continue  Wind  to  Uie  advantages 
iA  some  institutions.     With  nothing  to  re- 
vere but  a  set  of  traditionary  parchments, 
and  nothing  to  admire  but  the  empty  noises 
K'i.  a  tew  orators,  and  the  shrewd  somersets 
•  »f  certain  cunning  editors, — who  demonstrate 
^v  a  laborious  adroitness  that  the  centre  of 
^vity  in  man  is  nearer  the  stomach  than 
die  head, — the  advent  of  a  foreign  wonder 
ipve*  opportunity  among  them  for  the  burst- 
ing foith  of  a  torrent  of  long-pent  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  famous  chronicler  of 
rho  Two  Horsemen,  as  well  as  on  the  first  an- 
uouncement  of  the  Woolly  Horse,  the  more 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  community  were 
put  ui  mind  of  the  existence  in  the  popular 
^juI  of  an  aching,  distended  faculty  of  wonder 
aad  worshi]),  which  seizes  upon  the  most 
fidiculous  and  imbecile  novelties  to  gratify 
xsAL 

The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  arrivals 
above  mentioned,  having  by  this  time  almost 
subsided,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  two  lusus 
wUttrm  very  generally  known,*  there  is 
'*isure  to  think  ujMjn  the  popular  tendency 
ifeett,  of  which  they  were  th3  vents^  and  to 
devise,  if  possible,  some  permanent  institu- 
tv>n  of  cure. 

A  monarchy,  with  its  valuable  append- 
^^  cannot  be  looked  for  among  a  people 
^>  poor  and  rude  os  we;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  leaning  that  way  may  be  ob- 


*  Tie  hone  and  the  chronicler  on  a  careful  cr- 
amimtioo  were  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  like 
»<bcnof  their  spedea,  and  very  plain  hacks  at  that, 
tbe  angle  pecaliarity  of  the  wool  and  the  two 
Wwskh  eotitliog  them  to  rank  among  curiosities. 


served  among  the  select  few,  whose  untiring 
efforts  to  introduce  the  manners  and  morals 
of  a  court  among  people  of  leisure,  deserve 
high  commendation. 

In  the  painful  absence  of  that  grand  and 
natural  outlet,  the  people  fall  victims  to  an 
occasional  ecstacy  of  an  hysterical  kind, 
bursting  out  upon  everything  novel  or  pre- 
sumptuous, or  that  has  the  least  taint  of 
mystery  about  it.  The  malady  is  not  indeed 
without  its  doctors,  who  have  their  phar- 
macopoeia to  allay  rising  irritations,  and 
avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  true  mania.  One 
of  these  worthy  practitioners,  whose  successes 
entitle  him  to  our  confidence  and  our  fees, 
has  even  established  a  grand  infirmary  in 
this  city,  which  is  annually  visited  by  my- 
riads. Among  the  methods  of  cure  sug- 
gested by  his  powerful  genitus,  and  the 
collection  of  dried  simples  in  his  Museum, 
there  is  perhaps  no  possible  variety  of  the 
disease  that  cannot  find  its  palliative  at  least, 
and  perhaps  its  cure. 

In  view  of  the  enunent  services  rendered 
by  that  Person,  we  would  here  suggest  that 
a  grand  school  of  design  be  established  by 
Government,  and  named  after  him,  in  which, 
by  competent  masters,  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  various  curative  processes  in- 
vented by  him.  The  cures  are  made  princi- 
pally through  the  eye,  by  presenting  certain 
forms  and  appearances  to  the  afficted  person. 
The  objects  used,  or  made,  for  this  purpose 
are  medicated  with  a  substance  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  that  was  held  by  the 
Woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  upset  by 
Martin  the  monk.  It  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar 
substance  J  or  first  principle,  without  its  peer 
in  chemistry,  and  the  person  alluded  to  is 
supposed  to  be  its  rediscoverer  in  America. 

At  this  school  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  various  preparations  of  the  Substance ; 
the  secret  of  preparing  it  in  esse  to  be  re- 
tained by  Government  for  the  conmaon  good. 
As,  out  of  sugar,  figures  of  every  kind  are 
fabricated  for  the  solace  of  children  and 
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idlers,  so  out  of  this  mysterious  Substance, 
spiced,  tempered,  sweetened,  and  painted  to 
all  tastes  and  fancies,  the  pupil  may  be 
taught  to  mould  an  infinite  variety  of  things. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  not  think  it  too 
gross  a  trespass  on  their  confidence,  if  we 
aver,  that  no  product  of  human  wisdom  or 
ingenuity  is  so  rare,  so  exquisite,  or  so  com- 
plicated, as  to  escape  imitation  in  this  art. 
An  epic  poem,  a  pill,  a  statue,  an  Act  of 
Congress,  a  patriot,  a  mermaid,  and  a  pil- 
grim speech  for  a  British  Minister,  can  be 
moulded  with  equal  facility  out  of  this  plastic 
Substance. 

Philosophers  in  dark  ages  talked  of  their 
elixirs',  their  universal  solvents,  their  alche- 
mical stones,  their  magna  arcana^  and  what 
not  else ;  but  never,  in  all  our  readings,  have 
we  found  a  single  proof  of  the  existence  of 
these.  All,  however,  are  comprehended 
under  the  one  new  Substance,  since  out  of 
that,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  or  incredible 
it  cannot  be  devised. 

Of  the  value  of  this  invention  to  any 
government  it  is  notour  cue  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent ;  in  fact,  the  crude  material,  adulterated 
with  various  inert  matters,  has  been  in  a 
kind  of  blind  use  by  politicians,  time  out  of 
mind.  Our  Inventor  lays  claim  only  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pure  thing* 

That  the  fabrication  oi  forms  and  appear- 
ances^ out  of  the  thing  which  we  are  describ- 
ing, must  be  classed  among  fine  or  liberal 
arts,  might  be  proven  by  many  instances. 
Not  to  mention  the  vast  quantities  of  books, 
pictures  and  ornamental  work,  composed  now- 
a-days  entirely,  or  with  a  large  admixture  of 
it,  need  we  name  the  many  distinguished 
orators,  politicians,  philosophers,  editors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  musicians,  and  managers  of 
theatres  who  rely  upon  it  ?  Indeed,  liber- 
ality of  mind  is  generally  thought  necessary 
to  a  full  understanding  of  its  nature  and 
properties.  'Tis  needless,  therefore,  to  waste 
argument  upon  that  topic. 

Its  original  remains  as  yet  an  utter  secret 
with  the  discoverer.  In  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain proofs  we  have  heard  various  conjec- 
tures upon  its  nature.  Botanical  investigators 


*  To  the  curious  reader  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
learn  that  a  series  of  scientific  papers  on  some  of 
the  more  recondite  applications  ef  the  Substance, 
is  being  edited  under  the  jocular  title  of  Latt^'r* 
Day  PamphletSf  by  one  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Scotch- 
man in  England. 


contend  that  the  pure  Substantia  Bami  is 
the  essential  principle  or  alcaloid  of  the 
Humulus  or  Hop ;  averring  that  it  was  first 
discovered  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of  Eng- 
lish ale.  This  opinion  they  weakly  support 
fix)m  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  hop,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  it  grown  in  England, 
which  they  also  declare  is  the  native  country 
and  true  habitat  of  the  Principle  itself. 

Another  learned  savan  prefers  the  British 
ivy,  which,  he  says,  by  its  external  traits 
betrays  the  presence  of  the  substance ;  it  is 
^*' creeping^  dirty ^  and  dangling^  Otheis 
name  a  kind  of  stink-weed,  well  known  for 
its  anti-hysterical  properties,  and  for  its  con- 
stant habitat  in  sheets,  by-ways,  and  public 
squares,  and  wherever  the  earth  is  trodden 
bare  by  hoofs  of  swine. 

Some  of  our  mineralogists,  on  the  other 
hand,  pretend  they  find  it  in  the  verd  an- 
tique^ but  are  certainly  misled  by  the  name 
of  that  stone,  ancient  greenness  being  but  a 
loose  translation  of  the  name,  and  signifying 
none  of  its  essential  properties.  Others  again 
prefer  the  cobalt,  on  Rosicrusian  grounds, 
Kobold  being  the  demon  of  the  mine,  who 
obstructs  useful  labor,  and  robs  industry  of 
its  reward.  By  some,  with  a  deep  show  of 
science,  the  mysterious  properties  of  gold  are 
attributed  to  the  substantia  Bami,  These 
speculators  ridicule  the  old  opinion  that  gold 
is  a  simple  element,  saying,  that  as  it  is  of  all 
things  attracted  by  the  Substance  in  question, 
that  attraction  must  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  the  same  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts.  They  reason  clearly  from  their  prin- 
ciple oisimilia  similibus — ^in  the  vemaculio-, 
"  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c  Their  skill  in  the 
practical  uses,  l^^ds  us  to  place  confidence  in 
their  chemical  derivation  of  the  new  elemenL 
As  usual,  the  physiologists  cannot  be  silent 
when  their  brother  savans  are  talking,  and 
affect  to  derive  the  new  principle  firom  a 
certain  part  of  the  brain  of  man,  but  from 
what  convolution  they  dispute. 

Unscientific  people  insist  that  it  is  all  in 
their  eyes  ;  but  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  need 
not  occupy  us ;  nor,  if  organs  are  in  question, 
have  the  ears  an  inferior  claim.  Indeed, 
very  ancient  authors  have  obscurely  hinted 
a  virtue  in  long  ears ;  impressible  animals  of 
quick  hearing  have  long  ears  :  it  is  possible 
that  in  future  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  auricular  appendages  of  long^ared  ani- 
mals may  be  recommended  in  decoction 
before  sitting  down  to  the  London  Timet. 
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Impressed  by  the  great  importance  of  his 
discovery,  we  have  pondered  much  and  long 
by  what  public  testimonials  our  Inventor 
may  he  best  honored,  and  his  name  and 
fime  transmitted  to  posterity.  'Ktles  and 
armorial  bearings  cannot  be  granted  by  our 
Government;  a  difficulty  easily  gotten  over 
by  a  suitable  application  to  the  English, 
who  have  a  constitutional  power  in  such 
matters  unlimited.  Let  the  value  of  the 
discovery,  as  tested  by  himself  in  various 
diplomatic  emergencies,  be  represented  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty  by  that  obsequious 
and  obliging  person,  the  British  Minister, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  solicited  for  the 
inventor.  A  coat  of  arras  he  may  adopt 
iit  himself;  and  we  would  humbly  sug- 
gest instead  of  the  unmeaning  griffon  which 
adorns  the  coach-doors  and  tea-spoons  of 
our  republican  gentry,  a  Humbug  rampant 
on  a  field  vert. 

As  a  more  solid  testimonial,  we  propose 
that  an  office  be  established,  hitherto  un- 
known in  this  country,  that  of  Poet  Laureate, 
and  that  the  dbtinguished  Person  so  often 
alluded  to,  be  made  Patron  of  the  office,  with 
a  suitable  salary,  to  select  a  candidate— the 
merit  of  best  celebrating  the  grand  discovery 
in  veree  to  be  the  test  of  fitness ;  for  no  man 
^•ill  doubt  that  the  poet  who  can  best  cele- 
brate a  virtue  or  a  merit  in  general,  will  be 
as  weU  fitted  to  do  the  same  for  its  partic- 
olars. 

As  we  now  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living 
in  an  age  that  for  the  encouragement  of  na- 
tive genius  excels  all  that  have  gone  before 
it, — an  age  when  virtue  is  by  no  means  sup- 
ped to  be  its  own  reward, — we  cannot  but 
wish  to  see  poetry  restored  to  that  dignity 
and  profit  which  it  enjoyed  of  old .  And  what 
more  certain  method  can  be  found  of  raising 
it  to  that  pristine  dignity  and  splendor  than 
the  crowning  of  some  worthy  practitioner  of 
the  art  with  public  honors  f  Nor  should  a 
more  substantial  testimony  be  neglected. 
Fame  is  said  to  be  the  food  of  poets, 
ihoi^  it  might  be  shown,  with  some  face 
•jf  reason,  that  the  greatest  conceivable 
quantity  of  fame  will  not  outweigh  at  need 
a  single  ounce  of  bread.  We  are  neverthe- 
Le»  persuaded  that  the  aiiy  aliment  does 
sPTve  upon  occasions  as  a  placebo  to  the  ap- 
petite, cheating  nature  with  a  windy  disten- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  sa- 
^^ua,  whether  fuse  itself,  that  airy  principle 


hungered  after  by  the  mist-swallowing  tribe 
of  rhymesters,  is  not  essentially  one  in  its 
nature  with  the  newly  discovered  istihstantia 
Bamu  The  words /ama,  fame,  and/aww*, 
hunger,  are  singularly  alike  in  sound  ;  and 
if  they  are  also  in  derivation,  how  fitting 
an  ode,  Ad  Substantiam  Bami,  might  not 
be  written  by  the  ambitious  candidate. 
Would  it  not  be  an  ode  to  Fame,  the  blest 
goddess  of  his  soul  ? 

Cavillers  will  object  that  no  poet,  rising 
from  extreme  want  to  the  sudden  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  would  thereafter  produce  rhymes; 
an  objection  merely  speculative,  there  being 
no  instance,  as  ^e  remember,  of  so  singular 
an  accident.    The  good  meat  and  gene'rous 
wine  which  he  would  discover  in  his  crib  one 
fine  morning  woidd  doubtless  raise  him  to 
a  high  pitch  of  adoration  and  of  gratitude, 
passions  highly  conducive  to  the  production 
of  an  ode.    Objectors,  a  kind  of  people  who 
delight  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
all  ameliorations,  adduce  the  danger  of  such 
a  proceeding  from  the  case  of  Collins  the 
poet,  who  was  turned  into  a  drivelling  idiot 
by  a  sudden  rise  of  fortime.     Folly,  they 
say,  lurks  in  esse  in  the  brain  of  the  poet, 
and  verses  are  the  issue  thereof;    and  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  gratuitous  malice  to 
take  away  from  a  poor  devil  of  a  rhymester 
his  sole  means  of  a  mental  equilibrium,  by 
choking  down  his  humor  with  a  fat  annuity. 

By  this  objection  we  confess  ourselves 
staggered.  The  mild  attack  of  verse  mala- 
dy which  visits  us  in  March,  and  about 
Christmas  time,  is  a  sensible  relief  to  the 
brain ;  and  while  one  editor  indulges  in  a 
bout  of  drinking,  another  in  a  tremendous 
dose  of  free-trade  statistics,  another  in  an 
amour  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  another, 
more  afiSicted  still,  in  a  duel,— «ach  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  folly  of  his  nature  expel- 
ling the  vicious  humor, — we  find  ourselves 
ftiUy  relieved  by  a  sonnet,  which  is  a  sensi- 
ble cause  of  gratitude ;  of  all  vices,  the  son- 
net being  the  least  injurious  to  the  public, 
who  in  fact  never  regard  it. 

To  meet  the  danger  above  hinted,  our 
Laureate  might  be  botmd  as  a  contractor,  in 
the  penalty  of  his  income,  to  furnish  each 
year  a  certain  quantity  of  verse,  which  shall 
bo  examined  by  his  patron,  to  condemn  all 
rotten  verses,  point  out  metrical  gaps  and 
flaws  to  be  filled  in,  and  remand  the  kid- 
napped and  stolen  ones,  without  appeal  or 
benefit  of  habeas  corpus. 
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Quantity  is  an  element  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  I3  not  beauty  proportion,  and 
proportion  a  species  of  quantity?  And  is 
not  magnitude  a  fundamental  cause  of  the 
sublime  ?  The  fecundity  of  Lope  de  Vega 
ia  an  undying  topic  of  praise  and  wonder, 
though  none  read  his  works.  Through  the 
eye,  his  fame  lives  in  perjxjtuity  to  us.  Wo 
have  heard  the  authenticity  of  Homer  seri- 
ously impugned,  on  the  ground  that  no  one 
man  could  have  written  so  many  verses; 
an  objection  easily  set  aside,  since  the  appear^ 
anoe  of  our  great  American  epic,  "  Liberty's 
Triumph." 

And  yet  future  generations — ^perhaps  the 
very  next  generation  of  critics — so  doth  the 
wheel  turn — ^will  start  a  question  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  poem,  averring  that  no 
man  could  have  written  so  much ;  and  thev 
will  pretend — arrant  skeptics  as  they  are — 
that  it  is  a  patch-work  of  school  histories 
and  old  traditions,  stnmg  together  by  some 
ale-house  club  in  the  country.  To  save  the 
valuable  time  of  these,  our  star-police  of 
letters,  let  an  affidavit  of  its  authorship  be 
cut  in  epic  type  on  the  base-stone  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

We  would  here  venture  to  suggest,  though 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  that 
there  remains  one  method  of  delighting  and 
astonishing  the  worid,  as  yet  untried  by  our 
great  Inventor,  and  of  which  we  here  put  in 
Uie  claim  of  first  discovery.  He  has  shown 
U8  the  largest  man  and  the  smallest,  side  by 
side — contrast  incredible  I  We  have  seen 
the  most  numerous  orchestra,  the  largest 
hog,  and  the  greatest  fool  in  the  universe ; 
the  longest  picture  too  has  amazed  and 
satisfied  us ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
LONGBST  POEM.  Lot  him,  as  the  patron  of 
our  bard  of  bards,  secure  the  credit  of  its 
production  to  our  beloved  country,  and,  with 
the  progress  of  the  sleepers  of  our  great  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  verse  after  verse,  let  the  long- 
est poem  move  out  in  the  direction  of  eter- 
nity. 

Having  his  stint  of  so  many  thousand  lines 
a  year  of  this  fame^s  ladder,  with  the  liberty 
of  a  corps  of  verse-engineers  or  copyists, 
onr  contractor  shall  be  required  to  deposit 
two  fair  copies  of  each  year's  work  of  his 
great  Bagavatgeeta,  or  poem  of  gods  and 
heroes,  in  the  national  library,  after  its  read- 
ing before  the  assembled  Houses.  Would 
not  the  debates  in  Congress,  rhymed  in  a 
flowing  octo-sy liable  verse,  be. the  most  valu- 


able gift  of  each  year  to  the  year  succeeding ; 
and  would  not  the  bosoms  of  our  ardent 
patriots  swell  to  the  sonorous  sound  of  Iheir 
arguments,  galloped  along  the  metres  of  a 
vigorous  epic  ?  After  such  a  hearing,  which 
could  not  occupy  above  six  days,  preceding 
the  business  of  the  session,  would  there  n<^ 
be  an  inclination  to  a  more  summary  dis- 
patch of  business,  and  the  cost  thereby  saved 
keep  a  dozen  epic  poets  in  a  style  becomii^ 
the  metrical  historiographers  of  a  great  re- 
pubUc  ? 

As  is  natural  with  reformers,  the  more 
objections  we  discover  and  confute,  the 
deeper  we  are  in  love  with  the  project. 
The  ease  with  which  the  cavils  of  the.  bigot- 
ed and  the  fears  of  the  skeptical  give  way 
before  us  in  the  course  of  this  argument 
leads  us  happily  to  betieve  that  all  men  will 
think  as  we  do,  and  concede  a  general  ap- 
proval. 

Public  attention  would  be  immediately 
turned  upon  the  candidate  for  this  office; 
for  it  were  an  offense  to  decency  and  would 
raise  gross  suspicions  were  it  to  £all  upon 
any  ol^ure,  or  other  than  a  celebrated  per- 
son. Yet  it  would  be  unbecoming,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  take  away  the  breath  out  of 
men's  mouths  by  plumping  the  matter  in 
their  faces  without  due  preparation.  K  we 
first  agree  among  ourselves  upon  the  tnuts, 
talents  and  properties  of  an  ideal  American 
Poet  Laureate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sing 
the  glories  of  each  year  to  the  audiences  of 
the  next,  it  will  then  be  a  task  of  little  diffi- 
culty to  select  the  man  :  he  will  be  chosen, 
as  it  were,  by  his  deeds  and  his  character. 

If  we  have  rightly  conceived  him,  he 
should  be  endowed  with  infinite  humility 
and  acquiescence,  a  mere  mirror  of  his  age  ; 
his  own  personality  sunk  in  that  which  he 
represents.  The  very  genius  of  art  is  repre- 
sentation ;  and  could  anything  be  more  of- 
fensive than  to  find  a  poor  devil  of  a  rhyme- 
ster thrusting  in  his  penury-stricken  indi- 
vidualities amongst  those  of  heroes  and 
statesmen? 

By  this  consideration  we  set  aside  what 
has  sometimes  been  offered,  that  the  poet  of 
a  war-like  people  should  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  courage,  the  eminent  property 
of  a  man.  It  was  indeed  said  of  Tasso,  the 
most  courageous  gentleman  of  his  time,  that 
in  writing  and  in  fighting  he  surpassed  all 
the  Italians,  and  on  one  occasion  put  three 
armed  men  to  flight  with  his  single  rapier. 
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Bj  a  parallel  reason  our  republican  Laureate 
should  excel  his  peers  in  the  use  of  the 
p^fD,  the  pistol,  and  the  sword.  A  nose 
odJ  a  rear  vii^n  to  assault,  is  the  hard  con- 
diiifn  imposed  by  these  unthinking  critics 
u|wn  our  Epic  candidate.  We  trust  their 
arguments  are  already  quashed. 

Few  will  contradict  us  if  we  put  a  strong 
head  for  drinking  second  among  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  Laureate.  Were  it  merely  to 
be  a  sot,  a  hundred  would  start  forward  at 
once  firom  the  literary  tribe,  and  a  choice 
become  impossible,  through  mere  equal- 
ity of  merit  To  drink  always  and  never 
Xi>  be  drunk  is  rare,  and  we  have  but  one 
poet  in  our  eye  who  can  ascend  upon  the 
strength  of  that  virtue.  When  we  consider 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  the 
drinking  powere  of  our  Laureate,  by  the  grati- 
tude and  good  nature  of  the  numerous  ora- 
tors and  debaters,  whose  labors  it  will  be  lus 
digmfied  task  to  do  into  verse — the  countless 
dinners,  jollifications,  and  social  skirmishes, 
as  the  repository  of  reputations,  and  the 
celebrator  of  the  people's  idols,  to  which  he 
must  submit,  a  doubt  arises  whether  strength 
of  head  should  not  be  first  weighed  in  order, 
by  how  much  we  value  the  life  of  a  citizen 
above  our  own  epic  fame. 

The  choice  of  a  Laureate,  by  the  practice 
of  antiquity,  and  of  our  patrons  and  models 
the  modern  Eughsh,  must  be  for  life,  and 
by  the  authority  of  some  prince  or  royal 
}»erson;  to  which  last  we  can  but  approxi- 
mate in  that  king  of  men  and  wonder  of  the 
age,  our  distinguished  Inventor.  No  man 
will  be  removed  from  the  station  of  Poet 
Laareate  during  the  term  of  his  hfe,although 
greater  geniuses  and  better  drinkers  may 
vise  in  his  day.  Rotation  in  this  office  can- 
not be  thought  of;  for  if  any  man  has  be- 
(vme  once  a  professed  poet,  he  tliereby  seems 
to  signify  by  a  kind  of  public  confession,  his 
incapacity  for  any  useful  art;  and  the  func- 
ti(m  of  bard,  in  this  age  of  utilities,  is  conse- 
qoently  more  prevalent  among  the  gentler 
sex — ^much  more  then  of  a  Laureate.  It  is 
s»id  of  poets,  as  of  another  kind  of  artists, 

(Mice  a always  a ,  once  a  rhymester 

always  a  rhymester ;  but  though  a  king's 
mistress,  touching  the  eminence  of  her  pro- 
feanoD,  may  aspire  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
sabject,  the  salaried  laudator  and  bard  of 
the  nation  could  not  with  decency  step  into 
aay  useful  employment,  were  it  even  the 
ttoding  of  an  apple  stalL 


We  trust  our  democratic  friends  will  not 
desecrate  the  sacred  office  of  Vates  to  make 
it  a  prize  of  demagogues,  subject  to  a  vicious 
majority  of  one,  who  may  be,  for  aught  they 
know,  some  rogue  of  a  tailor,  or  bookseller. 
If  the  office  of  door-keeper  could  occupy 
two  weeks  of  the  precious  assiduities  of  the 
House,  would  there  not  be  serious  danger 
the  office  of  Laudator  General,  or  door- 
keeper to  the  House  of  Fame,  might  excite 
a  controversy  that  would  consume  an  entire 
session,  ending,  perhaps,  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  ? 

It  is  commonly  believed  there  are  but 
three  things  for  which  men  will  readily  sa- 
crifice their  reputation — to  wit,  place,  money, 
or  a  mistress ;  but  when  fame  alone  is  in 
contest,  it  is  dearer  than  life.  Hence  the  re- 
quisites of  our  Laureate,  submissiveness  and  a 
hard  head.  Sweet  words  turn  away  wrath, 
drink  dissipates  bad  humors,  and  when  a 
jolly  Member  finds  himself  eternally  lam- 
pooned, and  traduced  to  all  posterity  by  the 
mere  octo-syllabification  of  his  Bunkum  fus- 
tian, our  Laureate  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
drink  him  under. 

These  physical  qualifications  are,  however, 
among  the  least  of  our  demand.  Our  arch- 
poet  should  be  an  improvisatore,  or  chanter 
of  extempore  verses  upon  any  accidental 
topic,  were  it  only  the  bleeding  of  a  horse, 
with  a  power  of  magniloquence  to  over-dress 
the  most  contemptible  topics ;  for,  sayeth 
Aristotle,  "  The  ornate  style  is  proper  to  the 
meaner  parts  of  a  discourse,"  as  the  silliest 
fops  require  the  longest  toilette.  Great  mat- 
ters recommend  themselves,  but  the  meaner 
tlie  person,  the  more  need  hath  he  of  good 
letters. 

A  tender  and  sentimental  cast  of  mind  may 
be  set  down  among  the  essentials,  tinged,  if 
possible,  with  the  scriptural  or  prophetic,  to 
give  a  little  more  popular  dignity  to  the 
function ;  for,  with  political  prophecies  the 
ignorant  are  as  easily  amazed  as  with  the 
mysterious  predictions  of  a  tricky  card-player. 
The  ace  of  trumps  will  turn  up  at  the  crisis, 
and  for  good  reasons,  as  he  keeps  it  in  his 
sleeve ;  hence  the  expression,  **  to  laugh  in 
one's  sleeve,"  which  was  not,  as  some  igno- 
rantly  suppose,  derived  from  the  large  and 
flowing  sleeves  of  bishops. 

Our  laudator  should  also  be  a  professed 
and  most  distant,  and,  as  it  were,  trembling 
admirer  of  the  female  sex.  A  bachelor  were 
preferable  for  the  office,  from  the  fact,  well 
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ascertained,  that  your  married  men  abate 
much  of  their  poetic  enthusiasm,  either  from 
too  harsh  acquaintance  with  realities,  or 
from  nature  diverted  and  qualified. 

In  short,  nothing  should  be  omitted  to 
insure  a  popular  incumbency  in  an  office  not 
less  important  than  the  Papacy  itself,  if  we 
consider  it  w^ell,  since  nothing  damns  one 
more  effectually  than  the  praises  of  a  medi- 
ocre poet ;  which  are  a  kind  of  excommuni- 
cation more  dreadful  to  a  man  of  sense,  than 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  as  one  would 
rather  die  by  lightning  than  fall  a  victim  to 
bad  smells.  Besides,  both  are  the  key-keepers 
of  eternity.    Vox  vatis  vox  Dei. 

The  learned  Paulus  Jovius  has  given  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  practised  on  the 
induction  of  a  Poet  Laureate  in  the  time  of 
Leo  Tenth.  A  learned  and  pious  translator 
gives  us  the  following  version  of  his  account: 

"  Camillo,  a  plain  countryman  of  Apulia, 
excited  by  the  fame  of  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  poets  at  court,  and  the  high 
honor  in  which  they  were  held,  came  to  the 
city,  bringing  with  him  a  strange  kind  of 
lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  least  some  twenty 
thousand  of  verses.  All  the  wits  and  critics 
of  the  court  flocked  aboub  him,  delighted 
to  see  a  clown,  with  a  ruddy,  hale  com- 
plexion, and  in  his  own  long  hair,  so  top  full 
of  poetry;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  him  all 
agreed  he  was  born  to  be  Poet  Laureate.  He 
had  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  an  island  of 
the  river  Tiber,"  fan  island  in  the  Potomac 
would  serve,)  "  wnere  he  was  first  made  to 
eat  and  drink  plentifully,  and  to  repeat  his 
verses  to  everybody.  Then  they  adorned 
him  with  a  new  and  elegant  garland,  com- 
posed of  vine-leaves,  laurel,  and  brassica,  (a 
sort  of  cabbage,)  so  composed,  says  my 
author,  emblematically,  ut  tarn  false  qitam 
lepide  ejus  temulentia,  hrassicas  remedio  co- 
hibenda,  notaretur.  He  was  then  saluted, 
by  common  consent,  with  the  title  of  Archi- 
poeta,  or  arch-poet  in  the  style  of  those  days, 
in  ours.  Poet  Laureate.  This  honor  the  poor 
man  received  with  the  most  sensible  demon- 
strations of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and 
gladness.  Next  the  public  acclamation  was 
expressed  in  a  canticle,  which  is  transmitted 
to  us,  and  may  be  translated — 

'  All  bail,  Arch-poet,  \vithout  peer 
Vine,  bay,  or  cabbage  fit  to  wear, 
And  worthy  of  the  prince's  ear.' 

**  From  hence  he  was  conducted  in  pomp 


to  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant^ through  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
where  the  ceremony  ended. 

"  At  his  introduction  to  Leo,  he  not  only 
poured  forth  verses  innumerable  like  a  tor- 
rent, but  also  sung  them  with  open  mouth, 
(patulo  ore;)  nor  was  he  only  once  intro- 
duced, or  on  stated  days,  (like  our  Laureate,) 
but  made  a  companion  to  his  master,  and 
entertained  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  his 
most  elegant  pleasures.  When  the  prince 
was  at  table,  the  poet  had  his  place  at  the 
window.  When  the  prince  had  half  eaten 
his  meat,  (semesis  apsoniis^)  he  gave,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  rest  to  the  poet  When 
the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of  the  prince's  own 
flagon.  Insomuch,  says  the  historian,  that 
through  80  great  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, he  contracted  a  most  terrible  gout" 
Sorry  am  I  to  relate  what  follows,  continues 
our  judicious  translator,  but  that  I  cannot 
leave  my  reader's  curiosity  unsatisfied  in  the 
catastrophe  of  this  extraordinary  man.  To 
use  my  author's  words,  which  are  remarkable, 
Mortuo  Leone,  profligatisque  poetis,  etc. : 

"  When  Leo  died  and  poets  were  no  more, 
(for  I  would  not  understand  profligatis 
literally,  as  if  poets  then  were  profligate,) 
this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forthwith  re- 
duced to  return  to  his  own  country,  where, 
oppressed  with  old  age  and  want,  he  miser- 
ably perished  in  a  common  hospital." 

From  this  description  we  are  led  to  form 
an  enthusiastic  opinion  of  the  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  those  days ;  but  it  will  be  clearly 
difiBcult  to  institute  a  similar  ceremony,  from 
the  present  cold  indifference  to  poetic  merit : 
an  indifference  m  some  degree  creditable 
however  to  the  age  itself,  which  produces  so 
vast  an  abundance  of  bards  as  to  have  a 
cheapening  effect  upon  their  productions, 
though  it  takes  nothing  from  individual 
merit ;  for  clearly,  the  existence  of  a  thou- 
sand Iliads  of  equal  ability  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  any  one  of  them,  though 
it  may  take  something  from  our  ignorant 
veneration  of  the  same. 

As  a  faint  imitation  of  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  Jovius,  we  may  substitute  a  mag- 
nificent Progress  from  the  birth-place  or 
residence  of  our  Arch-poet  to  the  Capitol. 
This  progress  will  give  the  artists  of  all 
kinds  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
parts.  Statuaries,  painters,  model  artists, 
singers,  dancers,  players  upon  musical  in- 
struments, theatrical  performers,   Bunkum 
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speakers,  free-trade  lecturers,  mesmerizera, 
LoiQoeopathists,  menagerie  keepers,  pill-vend- 
♦IvTs  advertisers,  editors,  et  id  genus  omne^ 
tlv  (rrand  company  of  showmen,  each  with 
their  several  wares,  and  engaged  in  the 
occnpations  proper  to  their  art,  escorted  by 
a  company  of  poets  and  sonneteers,  a  grand 
fiT-tival  procession  of  the  Arts,  headed  by 
<ur  ((Teat  Inventor  and  his  Arch-poet  on  an 
'-lephant,  would  be  a  spectacle  to  rival  the 
World's  Fair,  and  that  would  be  followed 
bv  as  many  myriads  as  ever  sweated  at  the 
vbeeb  of  a  triumphal  chariot, 

*  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome." 

Emblems  and  devices  the  most  extraordi- 
nary might  be  devised  for  the  illustration 
of  H>  magnificent  a  scene. 

The  broad  banner  of  the  Continent,  em- 
blazoned with  the  grand  device  of  the  nine- 
Wnth  century,  a  Hon  swallowing  an  eagle, 
l^^oning  at  the  head,  would  float  becom- 
ingly over  each  group. 

\V1iile  we  were  indulging  our  imagina- 
tion with  the  conception  of  this  grand  occa- 
>ioQ«  sleep  stole  gradually  upon  us,  and  the 
images  of  fancy  took  a  hue  of  reality ;  we 
:^^med  to  see  Oie  grand  pageant  passing  by 
interminable. 

On  a  car  drawn  by  two  mules,  in  the 
guK^  of  Harpies,  with  paper  wings  and  gold 
claws,  a  dozen  auihtyrs  appeared  seated, 
I'ach  employed  in  copying  and  clipping 
from  the  advanced  sheets  of  some  new  work 
jist  received  from  London,  which  they 
delivered  to  a  car  of  pressmen  following, 
who  printed  and  scattered  them  among  the 
crowd.  After  these  walked  a  caravan  of 
tattered  wretches  on  foot,  driven  along  by  a 
wolt  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  write  on  the 
naik  of  their  fingers,  or  on  the  fly-leaves  of 
Eo^jl'sh  books.  These  were  followed  by.  a 
ral)Ue  of  printers,  tailors,  and  bar-keepers, 
booting  and  pelting. 

A  car  of  well-dressed  pmnters  coloring 
fureign  engravings  followed  these,  with  a 
Lonner  inscribed, "  Study  the  Great  Masters ;" 
md  afler  them  another  miserable  rout  of 
^•utmen  with  haggard  countenances,  sketch- 
ing snatches  of  scenery  as  they  passed  on, 
jmrsoed  by  a  shrewish  widow  in  a  dirty  cap, 
«ith  a  bundle  of  bills  in  one  hand,  and 
belaboring  those  nearest  her  with  a  piece  of 
cold  meat  in  the  other. 

After  another  car  bearing  a  set  of  jolly 
atlon,  ran  a  rabble  of  play-writers  soliciting 


alms,  and  these  followed  by  a  tattered  Ham- 
let of  majestic  port,  like  a  grand  Spanish 
be^ar,  making  mouths  at  the  crowd. 

J3ut  the  most  magnificent  and  glorious 
spectacle  of  all,  and  most  congenial  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  patriot,  was  a  brazen  trium- 
phal car  of  foreign  merchants,  drawn  by 
a  hundred  sturdy  corn-growers  and  cotton- 
planters,  and  followed  by  a  line  of  beggared 
artisans  with  their  wives  and  children,  trail- 
ing disconsolately  behind,  along  the  dusty 
road.  Over  the  magnificent  car  the  broad 
golden  banner  of  the  Free-traders  floated  on 
Uie  breeze,  displaying  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  eagle  contending  for  a  prize  which 
the  jackal  steals  away.  The  carved  devices 
of  the  chariot,  like  thoso  of  the  famous  shield 
of  Achilles,  were  worthy  of  the  world's  ad- 
miration, and  of  a  Homer's  descriptive  skill. 

The  name  of  the  chariot  was  Monopoly. 
The  wheels  were  spoked  with  pleasant  false- 
hoods and  turned  upon  humorous  decep- 
tions. Jolly  eyes  winked  from  the  naves,  and 
grotesque  grimaces  grinned  along  the  tires. 
The  beam  of  the  chariot  was  a  vast  sea- 
snake,  carved  in  British  oak,  and  a  series  of 
has  relief,  representing  the  merry  devices  of 
the  money-changers,  humoring  and  fleecing 
an  over-wise  Yankee,  raised  a  ceaseless  smile 
on  the  faces  of  the  crowd.  The  driver,  a  slv 
little  man,  sat  holding  a  slack  rein  behind 
two  miserable  wind-galled  and  spavined 
hacks,  covered  with  gold  trappings,  all  dust 
and  cobwebs,  named  Malthus  and  Kicardo. 
A  long  cord,  attached  to  the  silver  hook  of 
the  tongue,  and  composed  of  a  peculiar 
twisted  gut,  called  Credit,  a  thousand  times 
stronger  than  fiddle  strings,  gave  a  hold 
to  the  enthusiasts  who  drew  the  car.  Be- 
hind, on  a  kind  of  platform,  stood  three 
scare-crows,  made  out  of  suits  of  clothes 
stufied  with  cabbage  litter,  representing  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  Englishman. 
Each  held  in  its  hand  a  reciprocity  treaty 
and  a  bill  of  exchange.  Over  these  amiable 
figures  floated  another  broad  banner  with 
the  words  Ad  valorem,  in  black-letter,  to 
signify  that  the  people  do  not  quite  under- 
stand it  Ever  and  anon  a  trumpeter,  an 
Englishman  dressed  like  an  American,  blew 
a  brass  trumpet  in  the  car.  The  notes  of 
the  trumpet  had  a  queer,  wiry  sound,  and 
clouds  of  little  wiry  statistics  swarmed  out 
of  his  mouth  and  filled  the  air  with  a  kind 
of  dust,  which  made  every  body  cough  and 
sneeze,  and  shut  their  eyes. 
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Behind  this  car  ran  a  footman  with  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  posted  on  his  fore- 
head, signed  R.  J.  Walker.  But  the  oddest 
peculiarity  of  this  figure  was  the  quantity 
of  shirts  he  wore.  His  actual  dimensions 
were  singularly  small,  but,  by  putting  on  a 
vast  thickness  of  shirts,  he  had  swelled  him- 
self to  a  monstrous  shape.  The  footman  in 
the  shirts  was  e\idently  much  respected  by 
the  crowd  of  ragged  literati  who  followed, 
and  could  hardly  contain  their  admiration 
and  longing.  Occasionally  our  footman 
slipped  off  one  of  the  shirts,  and  exchanged 
it  with  one  of  his  starveling  followers  for  a 
paper.  This  he  handed  up  to  the  trumpeter 
who  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  then  blew 
it  through  his  brass  instrument,  multiplied 
by  some  wonderful  ma^ic  into  two  thousand 
dabs  of  poisonous  black  mud,  which  fell  all 
about,  and  if  any  of  it  lighted  on  a  bit  of 
home-made  linen  or  broadcloth,  it  burned  a 
hole  through  it,  sti-aight. 

Immediately  after  the  car  of  Free  Trade 
came  the  chariot  of  Foreign  Fashions,  driven 
by  a  baby-faced  fellow  in  white  kids.  This 
vehicle  was  a  phaeton  emblazoned  all  over 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  carried  the  wives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  rode  in  the  car  of 
Free  Trade.  These  ladies  were  gorgeously 
apparelled,  and  presented  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  the  driver  turned 
in  his  seat  and  tickled  their  ankles  with  a 
neat  little  pen  which  he  flourished  instead 
of  a  whip.  The  most  curious  feature  of  this 
pageant  was  the  manner  in  which  motion 
was  given  to  the  vehicle  itself,  for,  instead 
of  horses,  it  was  drawn  by  a  crowd  of  poor 
seamstresses  and  gawky  country  girls,  who 
stumbled  along  with  their  faces  turned  back- 
ward toward  the  driver. 

Behind  all,  and  surpassing  all  in  magnifi- 
cence, rode  a  figure  on  horseback,  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  festival.  On  his  head  he 
wore  "what  seemed  a  crown,"  but  which 
was  in  fact  a  steel  boarding  cap.  The  per- 
son of  this  horseman  was  entirely  covered 
with  an  embroidered  cloak  of  gold  cloth, 
sparkling  with  Indian  gems ;  and  when  the 
wind  raised  it,  he  appeared  armed  from  top 
to  toe,  with  every  kind  of  weapon,  swords, 


knives  and  daggers  half  drawn,  pistols  half 
cocked,  and  a  forest  of  nameless  arms,  all, 
as  it  were,  alive  and  sensible.  His  person 
seemed  covered  with  blood  and  gore,  as  if 
frpsh  from  a  hundred  massacres.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  cloak,  in  small  diamond 
letters,  you  might  read  "  Elsinore,"  "  Acre," 
"  Glencoe,"  "Groton  Heights,"  "  Dartmoor," 
"The  Punjaub,"  "Irish  Famines,"  **St. 
Helena,"  the  "Middle  Passage,"  and  a 
hundred  other  names  significant  of  events ; 
and    some    unfinished    work    on   another 

seam  thus,   Tigre  Islan ,  Costa  Rica, 

"  Rotan,"  M — q — to,  Carthage — a,  Balize, 
which  the  maker  of  the  garment  had  not 
yet  fully  emblazoned  in  the  jewelled  let- 
ters. 

The  steed  of  this  preux  chevalier  was  a 
black  stud  horse  of  Norman  breed,  with  a 
brown  and  wicked  eye,  and  hoo&  as  small 
and  sharp  as  a  chamois,  by  which  he  had 
the  singular  power  of  poising  himself  upon 
the  merest  point  of  rock,  were  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  or  on  a  single  rolling 
pebble,  so  securely,  nothing  but  the  broad- 
side of  a  seventy-four  could  drive  him  off. 
The  right  flank  of  the  animal  had  the 
brand  "  Downing  Street" 

At  a  gesture  of  the  horseman^s  arm,  the 
procession  paxised,  or  moved  on.  The  air 
rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the  country 
people ;  the  ladies  in  the  car  of  Fashion  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Free-trade  chariot  give  three  times  three 
for  the  rider  and  his  good  black  steed. 

Then  I  heard  a  long  wailing  cry,  mingled 
with  shouts  of  execration  in  the  distance, 
and  a  multitude  of  men  went  by,  dri\ing 
carts  and  wagons,  filled  with  haggard 
women  and  children,  each  with  a  banner 
inscribed,  "  Far  West,"  "  Ague,"  "  Solitude," 
"Bankruptcy;"  while  in  the  distance  rose, 
like  a  mirage,  the  phantasm  of  a  deserted 
village,  where  the  mfters  of  a  huge  ruin 
stood  hke  a  curse  written  on  the  red  and 
dnkingsun.  A  wretched  ploughman  near  by 
left  his  plough  in  the  weedy  &irrow,  and 
turned  the  faces  of  his  meagre  oxen  toward 
the  West;  and,  with  the  sadness  of  the  spec- 
tacle, I  awoke. 
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There  is  a  species  of  eTen-handed  justice" 
attending  literar)''  men,  which  generally 
mak'>3  all  straight  in  the  end;  the  old 
aiioni  of  **  Extremes  meet"  seems  to*govern 
thi*  rule,  and  in  proportion  as  an  author  is 
abused  by  some,  he  is  lauded  by  others, 
nU  only  personally  but  poetically.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  usual  exceptions, — some  one 
wav,  as  Walter  Scott, — ^some  the  other,  as  in 
the  case  of  Southey ;  but  action  and  rc- 
ai^tion  is  a  principle  of  nature. 

We  doubt  if  there  ever  were  a  writer  so 
fiercely  vilified  as  the  author  of  "Wat 
Tjler,''  who  had  so  little  of  the  pleasanter 
side  of  praise  administered  to  him  in  his 
lifetime,  notwithstanding  his  influence  and 
position.  There  has  not  even  been  the 
u:iual  re-action  when  the  grave  has  conse- 
cnit<^  his  virtues,  and  obliterated  his  fail- 
ings ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  present  appearances,  he  seems 
already  shrinking  into  the  very  narrow  com- 
pass of  his  **  Life  of  Nelson,"  and  the  poem 
he  R'pudiated, "  Wat  Tyler !"  That  posterity 
may  reverse  this  decision  is  possible,  al- 
thou^  taking  the  past  as  a  guide,  not  prob- 
able. The  two  causes  which  deprived  him 
of  enthusiastic  eulogizers  during  his  life,  will 
operate,  we  think,  even  more  conclusively  as 
the  circle  expands,  and  deposit  him  on  the 
bkak  shore  of  respectability,  lea\ing  him 
farther  removed  from  human  sympathy  as 
the  tide  of  time  recedes. 

The  causes  we  allude  to  are,  his  want  of 
high  or  distinctive  genius,  and  moral  geni- 
alitv.  In  the  greatest  imaginations  these  are 
^eiK»rally  found  together,  as  in  Homer,  Ariosto, 
Shakspeare,  and  Cervantes.  Some  cases, 
however,  exist  in  which  they  are  separated, 
as  in  Dante  and  Milton ;  but  possibly  in 
both  these  latter  instances  political  and  do- 
mestic sorrows,  as  well  as  the  severe  temper 
of  the  times,  may  have  had  a  modifying,  if 
Dot  an  altogether  deviating  influence  upon 
them,  which  if  not  exercised  would  have  left 
tiiera  as  jornl  fellows  as  Anacreon  himself. 


That  Southey  was  altogether  deficient  in 
that  logical  and  creative  phrenzy  (if  we  may 
like  Willis  or  Emereon  coin  on  our  own  ac- 
count) which  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  poet 
calls  "  a  fine  phrenzy  " — (we  advisedly  say  mir^ 
for  Shakspeare  as  much  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  he  does  to  the  JEnglish,  seeing 
that  our  ancestors  claimed  him  as  a  fellow- 
citizen) — that  Southey  was  deficient  in  this 
godlike  faculty  is  evident  to  any  who  has 
read  all  or  even  any  of  his  voluminous 
poems;  that  he  w«as  destitute  of  bonhomie 
was  as  equally  apparent  to  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance* or  an  old  friend. 

He  had  no  impulse.  In  a  word,  we  may 
define  him  as  the  Genius  of  Routine ;  that 
was  the  only  genius  he  possessed.  In  say- 
ing this  let  our  readers  clearly  understand 
that  we  neither  undervalue  nor  disparage 
Southey,  or  the  regularity  of  which  he  was 
so  striking  an  example ;  we  merely  define 
what  he  really  was,  just  as  a  mathematician 
means  no  insult  to  a  triangle  when  he  says 
it  is  not  a  circle.  Indeed,  to  boiTow  a  geo- 
metrical term,  Southey  was  eminently  an 
angular  mind :  he  did  not  incoi-porate  in  his 
own  nature  the  knowledge  he  was  constantly 
acquiring ;  he  merely  added  it  to  what  he 
already  had.  Knowledge  made  Southey 
learned,  it  made  Shakspeare  wise ;  it  enabled 
the  one  to  alter  and  illustrate,  the  other  to 
create  and  beautify ;  it  enriched  the  nature 
of  the  one,  but  only  the  recollection  of  the 
other.  Knowledge  made  the  author  of  Ham- 
let philosophical  and  imaginative;  it  ren- 
dered the  writer  of  Thalaba  prolix  and 
fanciful ;  it  was  a  telescope  and  a  microscope 
to  Shakspeare,  a  mere  pair  of  colored  specta- 
cles to  Southey.  We  repeat,  that  in  select- 
ing the  greatest  of  poets  for  this  parallel, 
we  have  no  wish  to  depreciate,  but  simply 
to  take  the  highest  of  each  class,  in  order 
to  render  the  contrast  more  strikin<r. 

Robert  Southey,  working  out  his  own 
original  nature  honestly,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  AVilliam  Shakspeare :  for 


*  The  Life  aad  Correspondence  of   Robert  Southey,  LL.D.      Edited  by  his   son,  Rev.  Charles 
Cmbbert  Southey.    New- York :  Harper  (t  Brothel's. 
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this  we  have  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  Holy  Writ,  as  illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  We  shall  not  even  condemn 
him  for  his  remarkable  change  of  opinion 
in  religion  and  politics :  for  this  also  he 
had  the  precedence  of  a  sacred  example 
in  SL  Paul  so  far  as  the  right  of  search 
and  change  is  concerned ;  but  he  had  no 
authority  for  his  malignant  persecution  of 
those  who  continued  to  hold  the  same 
opinions  as  he  had  once  entertained.  Surely, 
this  ought  to  have  counselled  charity ;  but 
it  is  a  singular  proof  of  human  blindness, 
that  men  never  hate  themselves  for  their 
former  heresies  !  Let  us,  therefore,  set  an 
example  of  charity  ourselves,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  merely  the  opinions  they  hate, 
after  all,  and  not  the  men. 

We  remember  Sergeant  Talfourd  used  this 
argumentum  ad  kominem  with  great  effect 
on  a  trial  for  rioting  at  Gloucester.  Baron 
Gurney^  a  very  able  but  severe  judge,  who 
presided,  had  been,  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, one  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Lon- 
don, notorious  for  its  anarchical  principles. 
This  was  well  known  to  Talfourd,  who  de- 
fended the  rebels,  and  who  was  so  irritated  at 
the  judge's  undue  leaning  against  the  pris- 
oners, that  in  the  defence  he  begged  "  his 
lordship  would  reflect  if  in  his  own  expe- 
rience he  did  not  remember  any  one  who 
had  formerly  been  an  ardent  admirer  and 
con-espondent  of  Robespierre  and  Marat; 
one  who  was  also  a  member  of  a  club,  whose 
toasts  were  such  as,  '  The  heart  of  a  king 
grilled  on  the  ribs  of  his  minister;'  and 
whether  he  was  not  now  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bench  ;  and 
what  would  have  been  his  fate  had  no  time 
been  given  to  him  to  repent,  and  repay  the 
society  he  had  outraged,"  &c.  This  had  so 
great  an  effect,  that  in  his  charge  the  con- 
science-struck Guruey  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  them,  with  only  a  severe  reprimand. 

Men  should  bear  in  mind  that  uniformity 
of  opinion  would  soon  become  a  dead  level  of 
intellect.  Indeed,  what  diversity  of  scenery 
is  to  the  picturesque,  variety  of  mind  is  to 
the  intelh  ctual  world.  If  all  men  thought 
alike,  human  nature  would  soon  become  a 
putrefaction  of  bigotry — a  dead  sea  of  idiocy. 
Heresy  seems  to  be  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
human  race.  The  first  uttcranice  of  a  new 
doctrine  is  ^considered  an  offense ;  but  in 
time  it  becomes  the  standard  of  faith,  and, 
forgetful  of  its  own  youthful  struggles  and 


sufferings,  assumes  in  its  old  age  the  persecu- 
tor. Thus,  strangely  as  it  may  sound,  the 
blasphemy  of  one  age  becomes  the  religion 
of  the  next ;  opinions  like  billows  roll  on, 
one  after  the  other,  swallowing  each  other, 
or  harmoniously  subsiding  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  Truth. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  preliminary  remarks  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  the  better  comprehend  our 
view  of  Southey,  and  his  aspect  of  society. 
It  will  however  be  advisable  to  glance 
hastily  at  his  intimates  and  contemporaries 
before  we  fairly  enter  upon  his  own  particu- 
lar life  and  correspondence.  These  were 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  the  world  of  genius  has  produced ;  we 
shall  however  confine  ourselves  to  those 
most  immediately  acting  upon  his  conduct 
and  opinions. 

Coleridge,  Lloyd,  and  Lovell  were  those 
who  were  his  first  intellectual  associates; 
after  a  time,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Cottle 
were  added.  All  these  were  men  of  a  pecu- 
liar stamp,  some  of  the  highest  powers.  The 
greatest  was  undoubtedly  Coleridge,  not 
only  for  his  attainments,  imagination,  and 
enthusiasm,  but  also  on  account  of  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  advocated  any  sys- 
tem he  adopted  ;  even  his  inconsistency  gave 
a  poetical  charm  to  his  conduct!  Ever 
the  slave  of  impulse,  but  preserved  from 
vice  by  one  of  the  most  gorgeous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  subtle  imaginations  vouch- 
safed to  a  human  being,  the  author  of 
Christabel  was  at  once  a  giant  and  a  child. 
While  his  comprehensive  and  logical  mind 
detected  at  a  s^Iance  the  most  plausible 
sophism  of  another,  he  was  constantly  be- 
wildered in  those  of  his  own  creation ;  his 
silken  clue  inevitably  failed  him  in  the 
labyrinth  of  his  own  planning;  he  was 
no  Daniel  in  the  den  of  his  o^n  lions! 
Coleridge  was  to  himself  throughout  his  life, 
what  the  Spectre  was  to  the  hero  of  one  of 
Calderon's  plays,  the  name  of  which  we  for- 
g<^t :  he  always  found  himself  opposed  and 
overthrown  by  himself.  Like  a  silk-worm  ho 
lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  spinning,  and 
which  was  destined  eventually  to  be  his 
shroud.  We  have  little  hesi tuition  in  statinar 
that  we  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
an  instance  of  a  man  of  equal  genius  so  en- 
tirely giving  himself  up  to  such  flimsy  delu- 
sions and  sophisms  as  Coleridge  did  from 
his  very  boyhood.    Lamb  defined  him  ex- 
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iotly  vhen  he  called  him  "  the  Inspired 
Christ  School  Boy."  He  never  outgrew  his 
•jiganlic  boyhood.  Fresh  from  the  trammels 
i  school,  he  longed  to  plant  idylls  and 
Kk«gues  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  piping 
I'orydona,  with  some  young  Phillis  fond  of 
throwing  love-apples  at  him,  and  listening  to 
hL>  strains,  and  always  ^ving  the  award  in 
his  &vor.  A  variety  of  causes  combined 
gave  a  similar  tendency  to  the  more  practi- 
cal mind  of  Southey.  But  &/ortunate  want 
of  money  saved  them  from  this  egregious 
folly;  for  there  never  were  two  men  less 
titted  for  emigration  to  a  new  world  than 
ihey  were. 

Love,  poverty,  a  vague  aspiration  for 
liheTty,  and  a  restlessness,  which  Southey 
finally  conquered,  were  the  motives  which 
I'd  him  to  entertain  the  Pantisocratac  scheme, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  Wordsworth 
ever  for  an  instant  was  mixed  up  in  this 
Utopian  dream ;  indeed,  the  bare  suspicion 
annoyed  him  so  much,  that  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Chorley's  "  Authors  of  England  "  in 
1842,  the  old  poet  requested  the  writer  of 
the  article  to  beg  Mr.  Chorley  would  cor- 
rect the  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  life  of 
Coleridge,  where  Wordsworth  figures  as 
N>Qe  of  the  emigrant  party. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  "  Empire  Plan" 
was  really  Lovell ;  but  a  practical  view  of  the 
whole  question  dissipated  the  chimera. 

Both  Lloyd  and  Lovell  were  singular 
beings.  The  former  was  evidently  tinged 
with  insanity  even  at  that  early  period ; 
towards  his  middle  age  it  showed  itself  so 
unmistakably  that  he  was  placed  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remain- 
ing years ;  he  was  eventually  killed  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  one  in  France,  not 
many  years  ago.  In  addition  to  being  a 
lunatic,  he  was  also  a  poet,  and  he  had  the 
honor  of  helping  Coleridge  and  Southey  to 
511  np  their  first  volume  of  poems  published 
at  Bristol  by  their  friend  Cottle.  Insanity 
and  poetry  are  hereditary  in  Lloyd^s  family, 
for  his  eldest  son,  who  is  a  scholar,  a  Chris- 
tian, a  man  of  fortime,  and  an  elegant  poet, 
has  been  for  some  *  years  under  partial 
restraint  We  know  him  well,  and  have 
heard  from  him  the  statements  we  have  just 
made,  and  confirmed  by  others. 

Lovell  was  Coleridge  and  Southey's  bro- 
thor-in-law,  the  three  having  married  the 
ikne  Misses  Fricker.     Strange  enough  that 


insanity  should  also  develop  itself  in  these 
ladies.  Edith,  Mrs.  Southey,  died  insane 
after  lingering  in  that  state  some  years,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge  has  acted  so  strangely  through 
all  her  Ufe  as  to  cause  considerable  appre- 
hension in  her  friends^  minds  for  the  ultimate 
result. 

Wordsworth's  influence  on  Southey  was 
small,  notwithstanding  the  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  the  great  philosophical  poet. 
This  partly  arose  from  their  not  coming 
together  at  Southey's  plastic  age ;  for  like 
hot  lava,  Southey  hardened  very  soon.  This 
is  curiously  developed  in  the  correspondence 
now  before  us ;  he  seems  at  once  to  spring 
from  Pantisocracy  to  common  sense,  in  the 
commonest  acceptation  of  the  term.  By-the- 
bye,  while  we  think  of  it,  we  may  ask  the 
accomplished  and  conscientious  editor  why 
he  has  omitted  a  letter  from  his  father  to  Cole- 
ridge respecting  the  latter's  disinclination  to 
marry  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  ?  It  was  written  in 
reply  to  one  from  Coleridge,  "  in  which  he 
stated  very  weighty  reasons  why  he  should  not 
marry  just  then,  but  leaving  it  to  Southey  to 
decide  whether  he  thought  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  fulfil  his  engagement  immediately,^^ 
Southey's  answer  was  lengthy  and  decisive, 
and  determined  Coleridge  at  once  to  marry, 
among  difficulties  amply  illustrated  in  Cotr 
tie's  "Recollections,"  and  from  which  we 
question  if  he  ever  thoroughly  emerged.  The 
Gillmans,  of  Highgate,  have  a  copy  of  this 
interesting  epistle.  It  would  throw  a  little 
light  upon  the  state  of  Coleridge's  heart, 
which  might  perhaps  clear  up  the  darkness 
which  now  apparently  hangs  over  his  long 
separation  from  his  "  besonneted  Sara !" 

It  is  only  due  to  the  departed  poet's 
memory  to  remember  that  nis  children. 
Hartley,  Derwent,  and  Sara,  were  to  the  last 
most  affectionately  attached  to  their  father, 
at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  their  duty  to 
their  mother.  This  is  a  volume  in  Coleridge's 
favor  more  conclusive  than  any  ho  has  writ- 
ten himself ;  for  no  such  three  children, 
perhaps,  ever  came  together,  either  for  intel- 
lect, conscientiousness,  or  rectitude. 

After  this  little  sketching,  let  us  introduce 
the  hero  of  the  present  drama. 

Southey  thus  records  his  own  birtli: — 
"My  birthday  was  Friday,  12th  August, 
1774;  the  time,  half-piist  eight  in  the 
morning,  according  to  the  family  Bible. 
According  to  my  astrological  friend  Gilbert, 
it  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  half  hour, 
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in  consequence  of  which  I  am  to  have  a 
pain  in  the  bowels  when  I  am  about  thirty, 
and  Jupiter  is  my  deadly  enemy,  but  I  may  | 
thank  the  stars  *for  a  gloomy  capabihty  of 
walking  through  desolation/  "  On  his  arri- 
val the  nurse  declared  "  lie  was  a  great  ugly 
hoyP  So  even  from  the  very  first  Southey 
had  to  endure  unpalatable  criticism. 

In  his  fourth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  little 
daily  school,  where  he  first  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  "  a  B  and  a 
bull's  foot,"  and  other  agreeable  distinctions. 
Here  he  remained  two  yeai*s,  passing  most 
of  his  time  at  his  aunt's.  Miss  Tyler,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  sincere,  though  occa- 
sionally unreasonable  friend,  till  his  mar- 
riage, when  their  rupture  was  final.  Southey 
always  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  lady's  in- 
tellect, and  there  is  no  tolling  how  much  he 
might  owe  unconsciously  to  her  pervading 
influence,  and  constant  association:  indi- 
rectly she  gave  the  bias  to  poetry,  owing  to 
her  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  manager 
of  the"  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres.  We  refer 
to  this  part  of  his  memoirs  for  a  very  tragic 
event  connected  with  this  family.  Even  so 
early  as  his  fourth  year  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  taken  to  the  theatre,  which  fact  was 
also  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  a  repri- 
mand he  received  for  confounding  the 
theatrical  with  the  ecclesiastical  terms,  anil 
saying  after  church  one  Sunday,  "that  there 
was  a  very  full  housed  The  firet  play  he 
saw  was  a  comedy  by  Fielding,  called  The 
Fathers^  a  curious  foreshadowing  of  the 
Fathers  which  in  his  old  s^e  occupied  so 
much  of  his  studies.  At  six  years  old  he 
obtained  without  effort  what  our  fair  fiiend 
Lucretia  Mott  is  now  desperately  struggling 
for — ^he  was  breeched :  his  recollection  must 
have  been  singularly  vivid,  for  in  after  yeai*s 
he  remembered  the  dress,  which  w- as  nankeen 
trimmed  with  green  fringe. 

He  was  now  sent  to  Mr.  F(K)t'9,  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  where  he  remained  a  year.  His 
recollections  of  this  school  were  "very  un- 
pleasant. The  death  of  the  master  released 
him  from  this  bondage.  He  was  then  placed 
at  Corston,  a  village  about  nine  mil'^s  from 
Bristol:  in  a  poem  called  The  lietrotipect, 
Southey  in  after  years  alludes  to  it  with 
much  pathos.  After  a  year's  domicile  here 
he  w^as  taken  away,  and  spent  the  time 
with  his  aunt,  who  had  broken  up  her 
establishment  at  Bath,  and  settled  at  Bcd- 
min&ter. 


.  After  a  short  holiday,  he  was  placed  as  a 
day  boarder  at  a  school  in  Bristol,  kept  by 
a  Welshman,  who  rejoiced  in  the  echoing 
name  of  WiUiam  Williams.  It  was  at  thL* 
time  that  Robert  made  his  first  attempts  on 
the  muse,  which,  he  says,  gave  him  im- 
mense pleasure.  The  first  book  he  read 
thoroughly  was  Shakspeare,  and  Titus  An- 
dronicus  was  his  fiivorite  drama.  Before  he 
was  eight  he  had  read  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  through. 

It  wjis  about  this  time  that  he  announced 
to  his  aunt  the  wonderful  discovery  he  had 
made,  and  one  which  most  American  authors 
think  they  can  do,  viz.,  write  a  play !  Little 
Robert  said,  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  aunt,  to  write  a  play  !"  "  Is  it,  ray 
dear?"  replied  the  lady.  "Yes,"  rejoined 
our  Uttle  poetling ;  "  you  have  only  to  think 
what  you  would  say  if  you  were  in  that  per- 
son's place,  and  say  it  for  them !" 

We  are  afraid  upon  this  plan  too  many 
dramatists  wiite,  which  will  account  for  tlie 
egotistical  monologues  published  now-a- 
days. 

For  the  gratification  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  linking  names  together,  we  may  as  well 
mention  that  Henderson,  the  great  trage- 
dian, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Tyler, 
although  Southey  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  ever  seen  him  :  he  however  cher- 
ished a  perfect  recollection  of  the  celebrated 
actor  Edwin,  who  presented  him  with  a 
toy. 

At  this  time  a  lady  gave  him  "  Hoole'? 
Tasso,"  which  afforded  him  intense  delight* 
Shortly  afterwards  his  young  fancy  was 
fired  by  the  same  author's  translation  of 
Ariosto.  Seeing  the  name  of  Spenser  in 
the  notes,  he  obtained  a  copy,  and  despite 
the  Old  English  character  in  which  it  was 
printed,  soon  mastered  the  treasures  of  that 
most  poetical  of  poets. 

Southey  truly  says  in  one  of  his  autobio- 
graphical chaptere, "  My  memory  strengtliens 
as  I  proceed  in  this  task  of  retrospection: 
and  yet,  while  some  circumstances — a  look — 
a  sound — a  gesture,  though  utterly  unim- 
portant, recur  to  me  more  vividly  than  ih\' 
transactions  of  yesterday,  othere,  which  I 
would  fain  call  to  mind,  are  irrevocably 
gone." 

To  a  man  of  perfect  leisure  and  happy 
circumstances,  few  pleasures  can  be  compar- 
able to  thus  living  again  in  the  past — sor- 
row taken  from  misfortune,  and  guilt  from 
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pkasore.    Moore  has  veiy  happily  expressed 


*■  SirUng,  as  o^er  the  tiluulowj  past» 
like  A  tomb-flearc^er.  Memory  ran 
lifting  the  shroud  that  Time  bad  cart 
O'er  iMiried  hopes." 

We  BOW  and  them  come  upon  pithy 
uoms,  8«ch  as— -i(S(mthey  is  talking  of  hu 
cchoobnaster) :  '*  When  hra  ill  circumstanoes 
pressed  Bpon  him,  he  gave  way  perhaps 
more  readily  to  impulses  of  anser ;  oecause 
«ger.  lik«  knk enV  ««pen%  'the  sense 
<if  care,  and  an  irasable  emotion  is  felt  as  a 
relief  from  painful  thoughts.''  This  is  how- 
erer  only  half  the<»se :  imger  is  an  excitement, 
and  eoBseqnently  suspends  the  duller  sense 
of  care,  or  any  eth^  equable  state  of  mind ; 
btttSotttheyfoig^  or  perhaps  never  knew, 
that  &e  reai  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the 
ireakness  of  mind,  resulting  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  mosquito  bites  of  buzzing  animals, 
who  v^  properly  sting  sleeping  debtors  tiU 
they  wake  and  pay. 

We  have  however,  a  few  passages  further 
OQ,  a  proof  of  how  little  a  learned  man  is  a 
wise-one.  **"  He  would  strike  with  a  ruler 
sometimes  when  his  patience  was  greatly 
provoked  by  that  incorrigible  stupidity 
which  of  all  things,  perhaps,  puts  patience 
to  the  severest  triaL^' 

Let  us  tell  our  readers  that  of  the  three, 
the  blockhead,  the  master,  and  the  apolo- 
gist, the  most  incorrigible  fools  are  the 
fchoolmaster  for  striking,  and  the  Laureate 
for  defending  the  blow.  Mr.  Southey's  joke, 
too,  about  punishing  a  Creole,  is  a  proof  of 
bis  want  <x  humor.  We  will  not  quote 
the  j<^e,  having  no  wish  "  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  a  funeral.*^ 

We  have,  however,  a  most  serious  charge 
against  the  author  of  Eeharaa,  and  one  of 
h^  own  convicting :  we  quote  verbatim  his 
very  words : — 

"  One  of  them  (evidently  by  hUi  name  of  French 
cxtnctioo)  waa,  however,  the  most  thoroughly 
fi«Dduh  human  being  that  I  have  ever  known. 
Tbfeie  is  an  image  in  Eehama,  drawn  from  my 
reeoileetioo  of  the  devilish  malignity  which  used 
tometimes  to  glow  in  his  dark  eyes,  though  I 
could  not  there  give  the  likeness  in  its  whole  ^)rce, 
for  his  oouDteoaDoe  used  to  darken  with  the  black- 
ness of  his  pasnoo.  Happily  for  the  slaves  on  the 
£unfly  estate,  he,  though  a  second  brother,  was 
Tealuy  enough  to  settle  in  England ;  and  an  anec- 
dote which  I  heard  of  him  when  he  was  about 
tiurtj  yean  of  age,  will  show  that  I  have  not 
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spoken  of  his  character  too  strongly.  When  he 
was  shooting  one  day.  his  dog  committed  soma 
fault  He  would  have  shot  him  for  this  upon  the 
spot,  if  his  companion  had  not  turned  his  gun  ac^ide, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  succeeded  in  appeasing  him ; 
but^  when  the  sport  was  ovc,  to  tne  horror  of 
that  companion,  (who  related  the  story  to  me,)  he 
took  up  a  large  stone  and  knocked  out-  the  dog's 
brains.  I  have  mentioned  this  wretch,  who  mignt 
otherwise  have  better  been  forgotten,  for  a  chari- 
table reason;  because  I  verily  believe  that  bis 
wickedness  was  truly  an  original,  innate,  constitu- 
tional sin,  and  just  as  much  a  family  disease  as 
gout  or  scrofula.  I  think  so,  because  be  had  a 
nephew  who  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  King,  the 
surgeon  at  Clifton,  and  in  whom,  at  first  sight.  I 
recognized  a  phvsiognomy  which  I  hope  can  b« 
long  to  no  other  oreed.  His  nephew  answered  in 
all  respects  to  the  relationship  and  to  the  charao- 
ter  which  nature  had  written  m  every  lineament  of 
his  face.  He  ran  a  short  career  of  knavery,  pro- 
fligacy, and  crimes,  which  led  him  into  a  prison, 
and  there  he  died  by  his  own  hand.** 

The  commonest  observer  must  remark  the 
tender  difference  with  which  he  treats  the 
reputation  of  a  living  rich  man,  to  the  dead 
memory  of  the  poor  dependent.  Farther  on 
we  have  another  phase  of  character :  our 
space,  however,  will  not'  allow  us  to  quote ; 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  re- 
questing our  reader's  attention  to  Southey's 
account  of  his  interview  with  an  old  school- 
fellow, whom  he  designates  under  the  in- 
itials H.  O.  They  wiU  find  it  at  the  dose 
of  chapter  zii.  We  question  if  a  more  sin- 
gular confession  of  feeling  was  ever  before 
so  ingenuously  given  to  the  world. 

There  are  manv  noiive  admissions  in  his 
autobiography,  wnich,  for  a  man  of  the 
Laureate's  caution,  strike  us  as  remarkable. 
In  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  poetry  he 
observes :  ^  In  the  earliest  ages,  certain  it  is 
that  they  who  possessed  that  gift  of  speech 
which  enabled  them  to  doihe  ready  thoughts 
in  measured  or  elevated  language,  were 
held  to  be  inspired.  False  oracles  were  de- 
livered in  verw,  and  true  prophecies  deliv- 
ered in  poetry,  •  *  *  Sleight  of  hand 
passed  for  magic  in  the  dark  ages,  sleight 
of  tongue  for  inspiration."  We  can  well 
imagine  how  such  a  heretical  or  dangerous 
opinion  in  the  writings  of  another  would 
have  drawn  down  his  anathema  as  a  '^  Quar- 
terly Reviewer." 

From  the  Welshman  Southey  was  re- 
moved to  a  day  school  at  Bristol,  kept  by  a 
clergyman,  who  was  a  good  classical  scholar ; 
under  his  direction  our  poet  commenced 
"  Greek  and  nonsense  verBcs."  This  was  in 
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Lis  thirteenth  year,  and  about  this  period  he 
had  written  three  heroic  epistles  in  English 
rhyme :  one  from  Diomede  to  Egiale ;  the 
second  from  Octavia  to  Marc  Antony ;  the 
other  from  Alexander  to  his  father  Herod. 
He  also  made  translations  from  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  He  relates  that  on  his 
thirteenth  birthday  he  composed  a  very 
lofty  piece  of  oratory  on  the  awful  step  from 
infancy  to  the  teens,  being  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  he  was  only  entering 
that  solemn  period  instead  of  having  already 
lived  a  year  in  it 

He  now  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to 
become  the  Homer  of  his  native  land,  and 
planned  an  epic,  of  which  Cassibelan  was 
the  hero.  He  had  commenced  the  Fourth 
Book  when  he  went  to  Westminster  school ; 
this  he  worked  at  with  great  vigor,  but  w^rit- 
ing  it  in  short-hand,  and  putting  it  by  for 
some  time,  he  at  last  forgot  the  cipher,  and 
consequently  burnt  the  manuscript  in  his 
vexation. 

In  February,  1788,  Southey,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  stirred  twenty  miles  from  his 
place  of  birth,  was  taken  by  his  aunt  to 
London  to  be  placed  at  the  Westminster 
school.  He  entered  that  foundation  on  the 
1st  April.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  poet's 
autobiography  ends  with  this  school,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  if  he  had  sketched 
his  whole  career  it  would  have  formed  one 
of  the  pleasantest  chats  of  a  man  about 
himself  we  have  met  with.  It  offers  a  sin- 
gular and  striking  contrast  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
own  memoirs  just  published.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind,  but  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Leigh  Hunt  dwells  more  upon 
himself  and  his  own  feelings,  while  Southey 
fills  up  his  family  picture  with  incidental  and 
graphic  portraits  which  greatly  increase  the 
interest 

The  editor  now  takes  up  the  pen  his  father 
laid  down,  and  supplies  the  deficiency,  we 
are  bou nd  to  allow,  very  creditably.  During 
Robert's  stay  at  Westminster,  he  formed  two 
of  his  most  valuable  and  cherished  friend- 
ships, those  with  Wynn  and  Bedford ;  indeed 
we  may  remark  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
correspondence  before  us  is  divided  between 
these  two  gentlemen.  They  seem,  from 
their  letters,  to  have  cherished  a  true  regard 
and  respect  for  each  other,  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  all  with  a  lody  opinion  of  their 
charadiers. 

At  this  early  period  our  great  Reviewer  got 


into  his  first  "scrape"  with  his  pen.  Hav- 
ing concocted,  witb  some  of  the  head  achol- 
ars,  a  magazine,  under  the  appropriate 
schoolboy  title  of  "The  Flagellant,'*  (which 
died  at  the  mature  age  of  I^ umber  Nine,) 
the  head  master,  D.  Vincent,  considered  him- 
self so  grievously  outraged  by  an  article 
reflecting  on  the  unsparing  use  of  the  birch 
at  the  Westminster  school,  that  he  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  publisher  for 
libel.  The  author's  name  was  given  up  ;  it 
proved  to  be  Southey's ;  and  notwithfttandtng 
his  apology  the  miserable  pedagogue  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  school. 

This  "untoward  event"  happened  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of 
that  memorable  year  witn  his  aunt,  at  her 
residence  in  College  Green,  Bristol.  Hav- 
ing no  settled  occupation,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  corresponding  with  his  old  playmates,, 
and  planning  future  schemes  of  literary  am- 
bition. 

He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
during  this  winter  his  father's  afiiiirs  came 
to  a  crisis,  which  compelled  the  poet  to  look 
around  for  some  occupation.  The  kindness 
of  his  aunt,  however,  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
his  name  was  put  down  for  Chris tchurch 
College,  Oxford ;  but  Cyril  Jackson,  the 
Dean,  had  heard  of  "  the  Flagellant,"  and 
refused  to  admit  him.  He  therefore  turned 
his  attention  to  Baliol  College,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  on  the  ifth  of  January, 
1793.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Bedford 
a  few  days  before  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Oxford : — 

**  My  prepossessions  are  not  very  iavora- 
ble.  I  expect  to  meet  with  pedantry,  prej- 
udice, and  bigotry,  from  all  of  which  good 
Lord  deliver  poor  Robert  Southey."  And 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
writes :  "  Behold  me,  my  friend,  entered  un- 
der the  banners  of  Science  or  Stupidity, 
which  you  please,  and  like  a  recruit  got  so- 
ber, looking  to  the  days  that  are  passed,  and 
feeling  something  like  regret.  Would  you 
think  it  possible  that  the  wise  founders  of 
an  English  University  should  forbid  us  to 
wear  boots?  What  matters  it  whether  I 
study  in  shoes  or  in  boots  I  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  but  folly  so  ridiculous 
puts  me  out  of  conceit  of  the  whole.  When 
the  foundation  is  bad,  the  fabric  must  be 
weak  !  *  *  *  *  I  nmst  learn  to  break  a 
rebellious  spirit,  which  neither  authority  nor 
oppression  could  ever  bow.    I  must  learn 
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to  work  a  problem  instead  of  writing  an 
CMle,  and  pay  respect  to  men  remarkable  for 
b^  wigs  and  small  wisdom  T' 

And  yet  in  after  years  Southey  would 
have  written  a  volume  on  the  heresy  of 
boots  if  not  considered  orthodox  by  the  au- 
thorities 1 

There  was,  however,  one  custom  to  which 
Simthey  would  not  submit;  that  was,  to 
h&ve  his  hair  powdered  I  Putting  flour 
QpoQ  his  fine  black  locks  was  an  indignity  he 
ooald  not  allow;  he  resisted  and  kicked, 
ud  the  barber  was  overthrown.  Doubtless 
the  barber  felt  a  moral  assurance  that  the 
joDi^  rebel  would  come  to  be  hanged! 

His  course  of  study  seems  to  have  been 
pr&mLscuous.  A  friend  says,  "he  was  a 
perfect  kttiuo  librorum^  That  his  industry 
was  great  and  untiring  we  have  the  evidence 
of  his  whole  life  to  confirm ;  and  doubtless  he 
here  had  all  the  freshness  of  appetite  awaiting 
a  new  life.  His  correspondence  shows  the 
imitative  spirit  very  strongly.  The  style  is 
also  ^gularly  unnatural  and  inflated,  and 
as  removed  from  the  clear,  manly  prose  of 
his  after  life  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Indeed,  we  think  we  trace  in  Southey  that 
same  remarkable  faculty  which  is  so  appa- 
rent in  Dryden,  namely,  their  constant  pro- 
^l^re&«ioD  in  the  graces  of  composition.  As 
Diyden's  best  poems  were  written  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death,  so  we  believe 
SoQthey's  finest  prose  was  equally  his  later 
productions. 

At  this  early  period,  too,  he  shadowed  out 
what  his  definition  of  true  happiness  was. 
**Let  me  have  £200  a  year,  and  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  and  my  ambition  as- 
pires no  further." 

In  a  letter  written  this  year  (1793) 
Southey  shows  how,  even  then,  he  had  be- 
gan to  busy  himself  in  *^  reforms."  It  is  an 
advocacy  of  "  Protestant  nunneries,"  as  sug- 
gested by  Richardson.  Many  years  later,  in 
his  "*  Colloquies,"  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
agadn  in  these  woi  d^ :  "  Considenng  the  con- 
ditioD  of  single  women  in  the  middle  classes,  it 
is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to  assert,  that  the 
establishment  of  Protestant  nunneries  upon 
a  wide  ptan  and  liberal  scale,  would  be  the 
greatest  benefit  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ferred upon  these  kingdoms." 

Oar  young  collegian  spent  the  July  of  his 
fiist  vacation  iu  visiting  a  college  friend  in 
Herefordshire,  and  in  August  he  went  to  his 
odd  asaocukte   Bedford's   home  in  Surrey. 


There,  the  day  after  he  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  resumed,  and  finished  in  six 
weeks,  his  poem  of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  say 
resumed,  although  he  had  only  written  about 
three  hundred  lines  when  he  took  up  his 
task  to  complete  it.  He  remained  for  three 
months  at  this  hospitable  house,  which  is 
still  standing  at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four 
miles  from  London  Bridge.  He  however 
diversified  liis  Joan  of  Arc  by  firing  at  wasp's 
nests  with  horse  pistols  loaded  with  sand — 
a  queer  anticlimax  to  his  heroine's  struggle 
with  the  English  invaders.  In  October  he 
returned  to  Bristol,  and  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear,  did  not  reside  during 
the  following  term  at  Baliol  College,  but 
passed  the  time  with  his  aunt. 

We  clearly  detect  at  this  time  that  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  were  dis- 
turbing a  little  his  &ith  in  Democracy.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says :  *^  I  am  sick  of 
this  world,  and  discontented  with  everybody 
in  it.  The  murder  of  Brissot  has  completely 
harrowed  up  my  faculties,  and  I  begin  to 
believe  that  virtue  can  only  aspire  to  con- 
tent in  obscurity,  for  happiness  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  look  round  the  world  and  every- 
where find  the  same  mournful  spectacle — 
the  strong  tyrannizing  over  the  weak,  man 
and  beast.  The  same  depravity  pervades 
the  whole  creation.  Oppression  is  triumph- 
ant everywhere,  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  it  acts  in  Turkey  through  the  anger  of 
a  grand  Seigneur,  in  France  of  a  Re\'olution- 
ary  Tribunal,  and  in  England,  of  a  Prime 
Minister" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  want  of 
philosophy  which  generates  the  above  morbid 
reflections. 

We  remember  in  a  conversation  we  had 
with  Wordsworth,  even  so  late  as  in  1845, 
that  that  fine  old  poet  gave  in  his  usual 
straight-forward  manner  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  French  excesses.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  in  Paris  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Revolution,  and,  strangely 
enough,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Brissot 
and  Robespierre.  "How  could,"  said  he, 
"  any  sane  person  expect  the  French  to  act  ra- 
tionally after  so  many  years  of  frighti'ul  mis- 
goveniment  ?  Human  nature  woi  ks  by  ac- 
tions and  reactions.  Louis  the  Foui  teenth 
and  the  Fifteenth  had  debauched  and  de- 
graded the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  moral  restraint  had  long  siiice  be- 
I  come  extirpated.    It  would  be  as  reasonable 
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to  expect  a  Ravage  to  practise  a  ChristianKy 
he  had  never  been  taught  Had  the  Frend^ 
nation  been  capable  of  behaving  differently 
to  what  they  did,  there  would  h^ve  been  no 
revolution,  because  the  motive  would  not 
have  existed."  This  is  of  course  the  philo- 
sophical explanation,  and  had  Southey  ar- 
gued correctly  he  would  have  recognized  in 
the  revolutionary  harvest  the  frightful  seed 
from  whence  it  sprang.  It  is  as  true  of  a 
nation  as  a  corn-field,  that  whatsoever  the 
rulers  sow  they  shall  in  time  reap.  But 
Southey  had  not  a  philosophical,  nor  yet  a 
comprehensive  mind.  We  doubt  if  he  was 
even  a  logician  in  its  highest  signification. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
man  of  a  logical  and  the  man  of  a  syllogis- 
tical  mind,  as  there  is  between  eloquence  and 
rhetoric,  poetry  and  verse.  Indeed,  one  is 
founded  on  art,  and  the  other  on  nature. 
One  is  a  spirit  and  the  other  only  a  form. 
But  afler  all  the  author  of  "  Joan  of  Arc"  was 
only  a  school-boy  repubUcan;  he  had  by 
head  and  not  by  heart.  It  was  the  vague, 
idle  dream  of  poetical  imitation,  and  not  a 
noble,  glorious  principle  aa  in  the  breast  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Washington.  Listen  to  one  of 
these  absurd  "  day-dreams."  It  is  in  a  let- 
ter to  Horace  Walpole  Bedford : — 

"  K  this  world  did  but  contain  ten  thou- 
sand people  of  both  sexes  visionary  as  my- 
self, how  delightfully  would  we  repeople 
Greece  and  turn  out  the  Moslem.  I  would 
turn  crusader,  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus  at  the  head  of  my  republicans,  and 
there  reinstate  the  Muses  in  their  original 
splendor." 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us 
that  if  this  be  republicanism,  every  young 
aristocrat  fresh  from  Virgil  or  Idvy  is  quite 
as  "  good  a  one"  as  the  author  of  "  Wat  Ty- 
ler." 

There  is  also  at  this  epoch  of  his  hfe  a 
discontent  which  developed  itself  in  a  dis- 
position to  attack  his  fellow-creatures  d  la 
Juvenal. 

In  a  letter  to  Bedford  he  thus  writes: 
"  Your  plan  of  a  general  satire  I  am  ready 
to  partake  when  you  please."  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  in  the  outset  of  a  classical 
or  Hterary  life  had  similar  vague  inten- 
tions of  refoiming  or  smashing  human 
nature? 

Even  before  his  acquaintance  with  Cole- 
ridge, our  poet  seems  to  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  an  emigration  to  the  United 


States ;  for  in  another  letter  dated  Dec  14, 
1793,  he  writes  : — 

"What  ia  to  become  of  me  at  ordinatioDl 
Heaven  only  knows!  After  keeping  the  strait 
path  80  long,  the  Test  Act  will  be  a  stumbling* 
block  to  honesty.  So  chance  and  Pirovidence 
must  take  care  of  that,  and  I  will  fortify  myvelf 
against  chance.  The  wants  of  man  are  so  yery 
few,  that  they  most  be  attainable  somewhere,  and 
whether  here  or  in  America  matters  little.  / 
have  long  learned  to  look  upon  the  world  as  my 
country, 

"  Now,  if  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a  rererie, 
fancy  only  me  in  America ;  imagine  my  ground 
uncultivated  since  the  creation,  and  see  me  wield' 
ing  the  axe,  now  to  cut  down  the  t^ee,  and  now  the 
snakes  that  nestled  in  it  Then  see  me  grubbing 
up  the  roots,  and  building  a  nice,  snug  little 
dairy  with  them :  three  rooms  in  my  cotti^e,  and 
my  only  companion  some  poor  negro  whom  I  have 
bought  on  purpose  to  emancipate.  After  a  hard 
day's  toil,  see  me  sleep  upon  rushes,  and,  in  rery 
bad  weatiier,  take  out  my  casette  and  write  to 
you,  for  you  shall  positively  write  to  me  in  Amer- 
ica. Do  not  imagine  I  shall  leave  rhymii^  or 
philosophizing;  so  thus  your  friend  will  realize 
the  romance  of  Cowley,  and  even  outdo  the  seclu- 
sion of  Rousseau;  till  at  last  comes  an  ill'locddng 
Indian  with  a  tomahawk,  and  scalps  me — a  most 
melancholy  proof  that  society  is  very  bad,  and 
that  I  shall  have  done  very  httle  to  improve  it ! 
So  vanity,  vanity  will  come  from  my  lips,  and 
poor  Southey  will  either  be  cooked  for  a  Cherokee, 
or  oysterized  by  a  tiger." 

How  little  Southey  knew  his  own  nature, 
even  if  he  were  sincere  in  the  sentiment  we 
have  itahcized,  is  evident  to  all  who  know 
his  after  life.  A  man  may  recant  his  opin- 
ianSf  but  not  his  nature. 

Of  his  htera^  industry  we  have  a  proof 
in  a  letter  to  Bedford  of  1793:  ""I  have 
accomplished  a  most  arduous  task,  transcrib- 
ing all  my  verses  that  appear  worth  the 
trouble,  except  letters,  [poetical  epistles, 
doubtless.]  Of  these  I  took  one  list,  another 
of  my  pile  of  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  a  third 
of  what  I  have  burned  and  lost.  Upon  an 
average,  ten  thousand  verses  are  burned  and 
lost,  the  same  number  preserved,  and  fifteen 
thousand  worthless.  *  *  *  I  can  bear 
a  retrospect,  but  when  I  look  forward  to  tak- 
ing orders,  a  thousand  dreadful  ideas  crowd  at 
once  upon  my  mind.  *  *  *  The  more 
I  see  of  this  strange  world,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  society  requires  desperate 
remedies!  The  friends  I  have  (and  you 
know  me  to  be  cautious  in  choosing  them) 
are  many  of  them  struggling  with  obstacles 
which  never  could  happen  were  man  what 
nature  intended  him.    A  torrent  of  ideas 
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biiivts  into  my  mind  when  I  reflect  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  hours  of  sanguine  ex- 
pectadon  these  reveries  are  agreeable,  but 
more  frequently  the  visions  of  futurity  are 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  only  ray  that  en- 
livens the  scene  beams  on  America." 

So  closed  1793.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
following  January,  he  returned  to  Baliol 
OoU^,  where  his  expenses  were  defrayed 
bv  his  uncle,  the  Reverend  Herbert  Hill, 
chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon, 
who  looked  forward  with  considerable  anx- 
iety to  his  nephew  taking  holy  orders.  To 
this  tifie,  though  Southey  made  no  open  ob- 
jection, he  seemed  to  have  cherished  a  private 
dislike  quite  insuperable,  which  his  son  (him- 
self a  clergyman)  endeavors  to  apologize 
awaj,  by  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  Estab- 
&h€d  Chui>ch  at  that  period,  hinting  at 
fox-hunting,  Portrwine  drinking,  and  a  few 
other  foibles  not  much  in  the  style  of  "Him 
of  GaUlee,**  leaving  the  silent  inference  to  be 
drawn  that  had  his  father  been  a  young 
man  now  he  would  not  have  had  lus  old 
Gcrupks. 

Soathey's  religion  at  this  precise  point  of 
hk  Me^  was,  we  have  heard  Coleridge  affirm, 
"aa  empty  vacuum  full  of  mythology,  and 
craving  a  plenum  of  a  comfortable  income^ 
a  handiome  vfife^  and  a  large  epic  fame^* 
Li  a  short  time  afterwards  he  grew  Unita- 
rian; there  was  an  intellectuality  about  it 
whidi  pleased  him.  We  may  as  well  in 
this  pboe  relate  a  litUe  anecdote  of  Cole- 
ridge, which  showed  how  greatly  his  imagin- 
ation entered  into  his  **  Thirty-nine  Articles," 
even  to  the  very  last  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  great  poet  died,  the  writer  of  this 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
eoDtaining  a  message  to  Coleridge,  who  was 
not  suspected  to  be  so  near  his  death  as 
erentually  proved.  We  merely  name  this 
to  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  of 
the  oonveisation.  The  "  old  man  eloquenf^ 
was  in  his  bed-room,  a  chamber  which  com- 
mamied  one  of  the  sweetest  and  greenest 
riews  in  England — being  from  the  brow  of 
Highgate  Hili,  and  looking  over  Finchley 
towards  St  Albans.  As  we  write  all  seems 
as  fresh  as  yesterday — ^the  broken-down 
fnme  of  the  old  poet — his  large,  gray, 
fiery,  yet  pain-stricken  eye — his  flabby,  pale, 
yet  heavy  &oe — his  noble  brow,  not  bald, 
bring  covered  with  silvery  hair — ^his  in- 
termittent, yet  full,  deep  voice — the  very 
roll  of  his  eye,  the  compressed  lip,  the 


slippered  feet,  the  snuffed  old  black  coat, 
gorged  with  the  titillating  dust  down  his 
waistcoat  and  cuff — ^all  stand  so  palpably 
now  before  me,  that  the  Atlantic  seems  a 
rivulet,  and  the  sixteen  years  that  have 
nearly  rolled  since  "the  noticeable  man" 
was  laid  m  the  immortality  of  his  grave  in 
the  old  church-yard  at  Highgate,  a  mere 
watch  of  the  night.  But  we  must  shake  off 
the  reverie,  or  we  shall  bury  our  readers  in 
sleep. 

Coleridge  burst  out  as  we  were  sajring 
"  Gkx)d  bye,"  with — "  Lord  Brougham  has 
been  here  to-day.  We  talked  about  religion. 
Brougham  said,  *  Mr.  Coleridge,  you  were  a 
Unitarian  preacher  once :  define  the  difference 
between  your  fiuth  as  then  and  nxm,  I 
shall  remember  it,  and  it  may  bring  forth 
seed  long  after  you  dream  of.'  Brougham's 
a  good  man, — a  kind  man ;  his  heart  is 
right — it  is  his  over-worked  brain  that  has 
made  him  go  wrong.  Heaven  help  him — 
he  is  as  simple  as  a  child !" 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Gillman,  who  had  only  just  recovered  firom  a 
severe  accident, "  your  definition  ?"  Coleridge 
smiled  :  "  Dear  friend,  cherish  that  cowry 
shell  on  the  mantel-piece,  for  it  has,  I  feel 
assured,  converted  an  unbelieving  Chan- 
cellor, the  living  Bacon  of  our  Woolsack. 
I  took  up  the  shell,  my  dear  friends,  and 
said,  '  Heaven  has  sent  this  to  give  me  an 
illustration.  You  see  how  exquisitely  this  is 
worked,  how  wonderfully  symmetrical ;  the 
tints  of  the  coloring  are  miraculously  artis- 
tic :  on  one  side  you  have  the  golden  flush 
of  sunset,  mingling  with  the  purple  dawn ; 
and  if  you  place  it  to  your  ear,  imagination 
supplies  a  voice  which  seems  to  whisper  an 
audible  something,  but  it  is  only  a  dead 
shell — where  is  the  living  animal,  for  which 
it  was  created  ?  It  is  only  a  sarcophagus. 
So  with  Unitarianism.  I  admire  its  external 
form,  the  beauty  of  its  morality,  the  color- 
ing of  its  logic.  But  where  is  the  living 
spirit  of  FaiUi  ?  Where  is  Christ  ?  You 
have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  you  know 
not  where  you  have  laid  him." 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  theology  of  this 
simile ;  we  merely  give  it  for  its  poetry. 

When  Southey  turned  Unitarian,  he  be- 
came more  decided  in  all  his  opinions,  as  we 
shall  see. 

We  must,  however,  devote  a  few  lines 
to  allow  the  son  to  explain  the  processes 
through  which  his  father  passed  ere  he  be- 
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came  a  good  Quarterly  Reyiewer  of  the 
Tory  school : — 

^  His  opinioDS  at  this  time  were  somewhat 
unsettled,  although  they  soon  took  the  form 
of  Unitarianism,  from  which  point  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  ascended  without  any  ab- 
rupt transition,  as  the  troubles  of  life  in> 
creased  his  devotional  feelings,  and  the  study 
of  religious  authors  informed  his  better  judg- 
ment, until  they  finally  settled  down  into  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

Southey  seems  to  have  given  the  Church 
up,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  .^£scu- 
lapius,  for  he  announces  in  a  letter  to  his 
fidtia  Achates :  "  Very  soon  shall  I  commence 
my  anatomical  and  chemical  studies.  When 
well  grounded  in  those,  I  hope  to  study 
under  Cruikshank  to  perfect  myself  in  anat- 
omy, attend  the  clincial  lectures,  and  then 
commence — Doctor  Southey!" 

He  accordingly  attended  for  some  time 
the  Anatomy  School,  and  the  Lectures  of 
the  medical  professors,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  idea  as  hastily  as  he  had  adopted 
it,  partly  from  being  unable  to  overcome  his 
disgust  for  a  dissecting  room,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause his  love  for  literature  was  too  strong 
within  him. 

He  now  turned  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
living  towards  a  situation  under  Govern- 
ment, as  his  friend  Bedford  had  done,  but 
it  was  hinted  that  his  well-known  violent 
republican  sentiments,  so  freely  and  loudly 
and  unnecessarily  expressed,  had  closed  that 
door  for  ever.  This  was  a  pretty  situation 
for  the  future  Poet  Laureate.  We  may 
here  however  mention  an  anecdote  which 
seems  to  fasten  upon  Poet  Laureates  a  sort 
of  political  discontent  Some  two  years 
before  Wordsworth  was  appointed  as  Sou- 
they's  successor,  a  young  English  poet,  a 
friend  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal  sent  to  him  a 
sonnet  written  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  old 
poet  in  his  reply  acknowledged  the  sonnet, 
but  rebuked  him  for  desecrating  the  majesty 
of  Apollo,  by  bowing  to  crowned  heads. 
Victoria  was  a  Whig. 

Southey's  reply  to  his  friend  is  bold,  for 
he  is  evidently  annoyed: — "My  opinions 
are  very  well  known.  I  would  have  them  so. 
Nature  never  meant  me  for  a  negative  char- 
acter. I  can  neither  be  good  nor  bad. 
happy  nor  miserable,  by  halves.  A  prudential 
silence  would  have  sullied  my  integrity  !" 

At  this  precise  minute  he  became  inti- 


mate with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  was 
an  undergraduate  of  Jesus  College,  Can^ 
bridge,  where  he  had  entered  in  February, 
1791.  He  had  already  given  the  world 
assurance  of  his  genius  by  his  writings  and 
his  eccentricities,  having  gained  the  golden 
medal  for  his  Greek  Ode,  and  by  his  singu- 
lar lecturings.  In  1 793,  in  a  fit  of  collegiate 
disappointment,  he  enlisted  in  the  15  th  Light 
Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Cumberback, 
from  which  "  warlike  position  "  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  friends  on  the  10th  April^ 
1794.  In  the  June  of  this  year,  on  a 
visit  to  a  college  friend  at  Oxford,  he  was 
introduced  to  Southey.  They  each  seem, 
hke  the  German  students  of  Canning's  bur- 
lesque, to  have  sworn  at  that  instaDt  eternal 
friendship  :  they  agreed  in  religion,  politics, 
and  every  thing !  Southey  thus  writes  of 
Coleridge  in  the  first  glow  of  young  acquaint- 
anceship :  ""  Allen  is  with  us  daily,  and  his 
friend  from  Cambridge,  Coleridge,  whose 
poems  you  will  oblige  me  by  subscribing 
to,  either  at  Hookham's  or  Edward^s's.  He 
is  of  most  uncommon  merit,  of  the  strong- 
est genius,  the  clearest  judgment,  the  best 
heart.  My  friend  he  already  is,  and  must 
hereafter  be  yours !" 

**  Alas,  for  the  rosy  dreams  of  youthful  hearts  T 

From  this  meeting  sprang  Pantisocracy. 
It  was  agreed  between  Lovell,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  to  collect  as  many  adventurous 
spirits  as  possible,  buy  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  taking  out  wives, 
produce  children  at  their  leisure,  to  inherit 
their  estates.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  we 
really  believe  this  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
bare  idea  of  this  loudly  trumpeted  Utopia. 

The  instigators  or  chief  conspirators  of 
this  plan  to  inundate  the  United  States 
with  poets,  were  Robert  Lovell,  who  had 
lately  married  one  of  the  Misses  Fricker, 
George  Barrett,  a  fellow  collegian,  Robert 
Allen,  of  Chiist  Church,  Oxford,  and  Edmund 
Seward :  to  these  were  soon  added  Southey 
and  Coleridge. 

It  broke  up  as  rapidly  as  it  had  formed. 
Seward  deserted  into  the  Established  Church, 
(an  ominous  beginning  of  the  campaign,) 
Coleridge  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales, 
and  Southey  went  to  his  aunt  at  Bath.  That 
however  the  two  latter  had  not  altogether 
waked  from  their  dream,  is  evident  from 
our  poet's  letter  dated  July,  1794. 

" '  Tis  my  intention  to  join  Coleridge  in 
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Waka,  then  proceed  to  Edmund  Seward, 
seriously  to  arrange  with  him  the  best  mode 
of  8eUliiig  in  America.  Yesterday  I  took 
my  proposals  for  publishing  '  Joan  of  Arc,' 
to  the  printer :  should  the  publication  be  in 
any  way  successful,  it  will  carry  me  over, 
and  get  me  some  few  acres,  a  spade  and  a 
pbugfa.  My  brother  Thomas  will  gladly  go 
frith  us.  In  this  country  I  must  sacrifice 
either  happiness  or  integrity." 

like  all  young  authors,  Southey  had  the 
most  saoffuine  expectation  of"  Joan  of  Arc's  " 
saceeas ;  he  talk^  of  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to 
his  cofuntry,  of  its  preserving  his  name,  &c 

In  August  Coleridge  returned  to  Bristol, 
and,  unfortunately  for  him,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  future  wife.  The  tragedy  called 
the  **  Fall  of  Robespierre  "  was  written  at 
this  time. 

Again,  too,  Pantisocracy  reared  its  head; 
Southey  thus  writes  to  his  brother  who  was 
to  join  them : — 

"The  Paatisocratic  scheme  has  given  me 
new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy;  all  the 
^KuHies  of  my  mind  are  dilated.  I  am 
weeding  out  the  few  lurking  prejudices  of 
habit,  aad  looking  forward  to  happiness." 

In  October  the  scheme  was  communicated 
to  his  aunt,  whose  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
It  ended  in  her  turning  him  from  her  house 
late  at  night,  so  that  he  had  to  walk  to  Bath, 
nine  nul^  in  rain  and  darkness.  So  much 
tx  the  affection  of  a  narrow-minded  old  wo- 
man. Southey  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
that  it  was  the  announcement  of  his  intended 
marrii^  that  most  thoroughly  annoyed  her. 
The  aunt  and  nephew  never  met  again. 

Two  months  after  Lovell  and  Southey 
pab&hed  a  small  volume  of  poems:  thiis 
closed  1794. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  funds  for  emigra- 
tJoQ  now  induced  them  to  alter  their  scheme 
from  America  to  Wales ;  but  after  a  few 
dying  reflections,  even  this  was  abandoned, 
and  poor  Pantisocracy  died  and  was  buried. 
He  now  amused  himself  with  planning 
1  magazine  to  be  edited  by  him  and  Cole- 
ridge ;  he  also  offered  his  services  to  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  which  however  were  de- 
elinad.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with  the 
latter,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Bristol, 
which  were  well  attended  and  much  praised. 
Mr.  Cottle  now  offered  to  publish  "  Joan 
of  Arc,"  to  which  Southey  gladly  consented. 
He  had  already  commenced  "  Madoc,"  which 
h«  laid  aside. to  correct  his  first-born  epic. 


His  uncle,  Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  being  about 
to  return  to  Portugal,  persuaded  Southey  to 
accompany  him.  Much  as  he  disliked  the 
idea  of  being  separated  from  his  £Eur  Edith, 
to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged, yet  the  idea  of  making  the  visit 
rather  to  a  volume  of  travels  gilded  the  pill 
of  separation.  He  however  resolved  to  make 
the  lady  his,  beyond  the  chance  of  any  acci- 
dent save  death,  and  on  the  14th  November, 
1 796,  they  were  married  at  Redcliffe  Church, 
Bristol,  separating  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony. A  few  days  afterwards  the  virgin 
bridegroom  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  which 
he  reached  after  a  tedious  passage,  laying  some 
time  wind  bound  at  Falmouth.  A^r  an  ab- 
sence of  six  months  he  returned,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  wife  and  some  ready-furnished 
lodgings,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  his 
"  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal."  During 
his  absence  his  brother-in-law  and  brother 
poet,  Robert  Lovell,  had  died,  and  his  widow 
soon  after  Southey's  return  went  to  reside 
with  them,  and  remained  a  guest  during  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

"  Joan  of  Arc"  had  been  published  during 
the  author's  residence  in  Lisbon,  and  had 
fallen  still-born  from  the  press.  Southey 
says  in  August,  1796,  "The  sale  of*  Joan 
of  Arc '  in  London  has  been  very  slow  in- 
deed ;  six  weeks  ago  Cadell  had  only  sold 
three  copies  I" 

Mr.  Wynn,  his  old  school-fellow,  had, 
immediately  on  Southey's  marriage,  with  a 
generosity  worthy  of  his  name,  settled  an 
annuity  of  £160  per  annum  on  him.  This 
enabled  him  to  work  at  labor  he  had  the 
most  genius  for — a  great  advantage ;  it  also 
enabled  him  to  put  some  finishing  touches  to 
his  writings,  wnich  otherwise  the  daily  ne- 
cessities of  his  household  would  have  pre- 
vented. 

In  February  he  came  to  London  for  a  few 
months  in  order  to  enter  himself  of  Gray's 
Inn.  In  April  he  returned  to  Bath,  where 
he  remained  working  hard  at  a  second 
volume  of  poems,  finishing  "  Madoc,"  and 
writing  for  the  "  Morning  Post,"  and  some 
magazines. 

In  1800  he  commenced  at  Bristol  his 
"  Thalaba,"  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his 
longer  poems ;  his  health  however  had  been 
for  some  time  failing,  and  in  April  he,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  set  s£ul  once  more  for 
the  Tagus. 

In  June,  1801,  they  returned,  restored 
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in  health,  and  full  of  renewed  plans,  taking 
up  their  residence  at  Bristol. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Wynn's  untiring  friendship, 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Corry,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land, at  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum.  He 
was  however  only  required  a  short  time  in 
Dublin ;  on  his  return  he  was  steadily  set- 
tled at  London  as  Mr.  Gorry's  secretary.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  published  ^'  Thalaba," 
the  copyright  of  which  he  sold  for  £115. 
In  January,  1802,  his  mother  died :  this 
was  a  heavy  blow,  as  Robert  Southey  was  a 
man  full  of  domestic  feehngs. 

Finding  his  office  to  be  a  sinecure,  he, 
with  an  honesty  which  ought  to  be  more 
generally  followed,  resigned  his  secretary- 
ship, and  resolved  to  settle  in  the  countiy. 
Afier  casting  "  his  eyes  ^  about  him,  he  fixed 
upon  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  to  which 
his  friend  Coleridge  had  already  retired.  In 
September,  1 803,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  a  httie  girl  of  scarcely  a 
year  old,  they  settled  at  Greta  Hall.  He  had 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Long- 
mans, and  received  several  commissions  from 
them,  which  afterwards  led  to  a  connection, 
closed  only  by  the  Laureate's  death.  Southey 
had  now  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had 
settled  down  in  a  spot  from  which  he  never 
after  removed,  to  devote  his  eneigies  to  a 
purely  hterary  life:  perhaps  we  have  no 
other  instance  of  a  man  so  completely  fol- 
lowing up  that  one  idea  without  reference  to 
anything  eke,  as  the  distinguished  man 
whose  life  we  are  reviewing. 

His  industry  was  the  most  untiring  of 
any  author's  of  modern  times.  In  March, 
1804,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  fnend  John 
Rickman: — "I  have  more  in  hand  than 
Bonaparte,  or  Marquis  Wellesley — digesting 
Gothic  Law;  gleaning  moral  history  from 


monkish  Legends;  conquering  India,  or 
rather  Asia,  with  Albuquerque ;  filling  up 
the  chinks  of  the  day  by  hunting  in  Jesuit 
Chronicles,  and  compiling  Collectanea  His- 
panica  et  Gothica.  Meantime  Madoc  sleeps, 
and  my  lucre  of-gain-compilatioB  (spedmens 
of  English  Poets)  goes  on  at  night,  when 
I  am  rairly  obliged  to  lay  history  a^de,  be- 
cause it  perplexes  me  in  my  dreaims.  ^Tis  a 
vile  thing  to  be  pestered  in  sleep  with  all 
the  books  in  the  day  I  have  been  reading 
jostled  together  T 

In  the  May  of  1 804  he  visited  London,  and 
met  some  new  society.  He  however  was 
not  a  very  ^clubbable  fellow," as  Johnson 
would  phrase  it.  He  was  soon  at  has  home 
at  Keswick  again,  in  the  midst  of  his  books, 
<fec. 

He  had  now  made  considerable  headway 
in  his  History  of  Brazil,  and  looked  forward 
to  another  sojourn  in  Portugal  to  finish  it^ 
Coleridge  had  been  now  for  some  time  at 
Malta,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
and  Soutiiey's  letters  to  him  are  full  o^ 
hints,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  works- 
Coleridge  had  always  great  theories  to  pro- 
pound, and  was  a  roost  suggestive  com 
panion  and  correspondent,  as  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  often  acknowledged. 

We  pause  at  this  point  of  the  Laureate's 
life  to  call  the  reader's  attention,  not  alone  to 
the  singular  change  in  his  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions,  but  also  in  his  habits  of 
daily  hfe.  From  the  wild  enthusiast  he  be- 
comes tamed  town  to  the  orthodox  discipli- 
narian ;  from  the  dreamer  of  Pantisocracy  he 
suddenly  awakes  to  the  realities  oiL^jd.-ism ; 
ftom.  the  Lesbian  heights  of  Pindarics'  epics, 
and  Sapphics,  he  leaps  into  the  levd  sea  of 
Routine ! 

But  we  must  reserve  the  moral  we  have 
to  deduce  fW>m  this  singular  harlequina(fe 
to  our  next  number. 
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The  most  siBgular  pieoe  of  assurance  we 
hire  seen  of  late,  is  an  expression  of  the 
London  Times,  in  general  a  very  quiet  and 
pretty-behaved  newspaper,  but  which  bursts 
out  occasionally  in  all  the  native  ugliness  of 
tlie  interest  it  represents. 

"  In  California,"  says  the  Times,  "  (the) 
production  (of  gold)  does  not  seem  to  flag. 
It  is  true  our  merchants  have  been  dis- 
appointed, but  that  is  because  the  proceeds 
of  their  sales  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
paymenta,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
private  pockets,  or  in  consignments  of  gold 
dust  to  other  parties.  The  British  merchant 
ha&  to  run  the  gauntkt  of  Yankee  officials, 
briers  and  tradesmen,  and  has  not  secured 
his  due  proportion  of  the  golden  stream, 
which  has  nevertheless  flowed  in  unques- 
tioBable  abundance  to  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

It  would  be  a  valuable  pieoe  of  honesty 
on  the  part  of  this  money-writer,  to  let  us 
know  what  that  ^  due  proportion  '^  of 
American  gold  is,  which  ought  to  go  to 
""  British  merchants  "  by  right.  Americans, 
and  we  suppose  the  people  of  all  other 
nations,  would  like  to  know  what  part  of 
their  property  must  go  by  right  and  ^'  due 
propordon,"  into  the  ^^  public  pocket"  of  the 
British  capitalist.  Is  it,  as  in  Ireland,  two 
thirds  of  all  we  can  produce  ;  or  as  in  happy 
America,  only  about  one  fifth  or  a  sixth ;  or 
as  in  India,  nine  tenths ;  or  as  in  merry  Eng- 
land itself  a  moderate  third  of  the  earnings 
of  labor? 

**Our  merchants,"  says  this  profound 
gentleman,  '^have  been  disappointed;  but 
that  is  because  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
have  found  their  way  into  private  pockets, 
or  in  oonsignmentB  of  gold  dust  to  other 
paitjes." 

That  is  to  say,  they  have  received  too 
little  gold  dust  from  California,  either  be- 
caose  they  have  been  fleeced  by  their  own 
if^ntB,  or  because  they  used  it  to  make  pur^ 
diases,  or  pay  debts  away  from  home. 

That  so  tender-hearted  and  honest  a  man 
a*  the  *"  British  merchant'*  should  be  fleeced 


of  his  "  due  "  share  of  American  property, 
by  his  own  travelling  clerks,  is  a  truly  la- 
mentable thing,  and  speaks  ill  for  his  clerks^ 
and  his  discretion  in  emplopng  them ;  but 
the  extent  of  these  transfers  to  "private 
pockets"  must  have  been  astoimcting  in- 
deed, to  account  for  a  deficiency  of  several 
million  pounds  sterling.  There  ought  to 
oe  found  some  very  rich  rogues  among 
Brummagem  agents  in  California,  with 
shares  of  British  "  dues  "  of  American  prop- 
erty on  their  persons,  astounding  in  amount. 

Not  less  painful  is  the  other  supposition, 
that  these  "  dues'^  have  gone  to  pay  debts^ 
or  make  purchases  elsewhere.  That  Ameri- 
can gold  should  be  used  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can flour,  is  mainly  bad  for  England.  Ameri- 
can produce  should  be  paid  for  in  British 
manufactures,  and  not  in  Californian  gold^ 
to  please  Master  British  Merchant.  Hence 
the  lamentations  of  the  most  decent  money 
organ  of  the  most  decent  and  respectable 
country  in  the  world.  K  England  buys  our 
gold  first  in  California,  and  makes  nothing 
by  the  operation,  and  then  buys  com  of  us 
with  the  same  gold,  leaving  us  a.  small  pro* 
fit,  it  is  no  wonder  she  falls  short  of  her 
"  due  share  "  of  Amerioan  property. 

But  hearken  again  to  our  polite  '^  organ 
of  English  principles  :"  "  The  British  mer- 
chant has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Yankee 
officials,  brokers  and  tradesmen,  and  has  not 
secured  his  due  proportion  of  the  golden 
stream."  Master  British  Merchant,  in  short, 
thrust  his  portly  person  among  a  people  who 
saw  no  good  in  him,  and  was  trt>dden  and 
elbowed  out  of  the  way,  with  considerable 
anguish  to  his  corns,  and  some  pains  in  the 
ril».  Other  interlopers  received  the  same 
hospitality. 

Yankee  officials  veiy  properly  insisted  on 
his  paying  the  lawful  duties  on  his  wares^ 
while  American  wares  went  in  fi'ee.  A  horrid 
piece  of  injustice  truly ! 

The  goods  on  shore,  and  that  odious  duty 
paid,  he  wished  to  exchange  tliem  for  gold 
dust,  but  the  intervention  of  certain  evil-dis- 
posed persons  called  "brokers"  was  (owdi 
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necessary  to  the  exchange,  and  a  frightful 
percentage  sloughed  off  from  his  "  due  pra- 
porHorC*  of  American  gold. 

The  Brummagem  agent,  dissatisfied  with 
this  proceeding,  another  time  undertakes 
the  sales  himself;  he  wUl  try  it,  but  finds 
to  his  great  discomfiture  that  certain  abomi- 
*  nable  "  Yankee  tradesmen "  are  selling 
cheaper  in  the  tent  next  him. 

Thus  is  our  "British  merchant's"  "due 
proportion  of  Californian  gold "  reduced  to 
a  miserable  caput  mortuum,  and  a  damp 
falls  upon  the  household.  "  We  must  have 
a  change,"  says  he  to  his  friend,  the  Times; 
"  this  American  competition  and  protection 
are  killing  us.  Get  up  a  right  feeling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  make  the  Americans 
give  over  the  atrocious  tariff  system,  or  we 
shall  by-and-by  be  reduced  to  a  chop  and 
pot  of  ale." 

The  same  profound  and  valuable  writer 
gives  us  a  very  confused  and  tedious  homily 
on  the  depreciation  of  gold,  and  the  rise  of 
silver ;  events  which  have  taken  place  simul- 
taneously. The  French  Ministry,  we  are 
delighted  to  hear,  have  resolved  that  silver 
alone  shall  have  its  value  ascertained  and 
made  legal,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  propose  a  law  to  that  effect. 

Vast  standing  armies  are  suddenly  raised 
all  over  Europe ;  the  troops  must  be  paid  in 
silver ;  the  country  people  everywhere  hide 
their  dollars,  and  silverin  London  and  Paris 
has  become  consequently  scarce,  and  is  more 
needed  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  will 
buy  more  gold  and  other  things  than  it  did. 
These  we  admit  are  fearfully  profound  and 
difficult  matters,  and  require  no  less  a  head 
and  boldness  than  the  Tim£S  to  utter  them. 

Our  very  judicious  Times  writer  lets  ap- 
pear the  true  intention  of  our  "  English  mer- 
chant" in  the  present  article,  by  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  gold  which  is  flowing  into  the 
market  in  so  great  abundance,  will  very  soon 
become  of  no  use  whatever,  and  that  silver, 
which  is  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer  every 
day,  will  take  its  place  in  Europe  altogether. 
This  speculation  Is  intended  for  a  stultifi- 
cation of  everybody  excepting  our  British 
merchant.  Gold,  it  appears,  is  to  be  wholly 
disused  in  France  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  depreciation,  arising  from 
its  greater  abundance !  and  England  will 
soon  have  the  only  legalized  gold  currency 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  main- 
tain a  steady  demand  for  gold.    He  adds, 


what  is  wen  calculated  to  mislead,  tliat  gold 
in  England  will  buy  as  much  food  in  pro- 
portion as  it  did  before  the  Californian  mines 
were  discovered;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  gold  has  not  depreciated  in  value  ;  and 
hiding  the  fact,  that  a  greater  abundance  of 
provisions  in  London  since  the  Irish  ^Eimines 
began,  is  the  cause  why  a  gold  sovereign  in 
London  will  buy  as  much  of  Irish  eggs  and 
meats  seized  for  rents,  as  it  used  to. 

The  object  of  all  this  is  shown  plainly  by 
the  paragraphs  of  the  article  which  we  have 
dissected  and  crushed  for  their  impertinence. 
Our  "  British  merchant "  thinks  it  convenient 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  gold  for  all  the  world 
in  London;  that  metal,  not  because  of  its 
legality,  but  because  of  its  providential  fit- 
ness for  the  uses  of  exchange,  being  the  true 
regulator  and  representative  of  exchanges, 
and  for  that  and  other  powerful  reasons,  the 
best  commodity  on  earth  of  which  to  have  a 
monopoly. 

In  following  out  his  grand  scheme  of 
making  himself  the  monopolist,  not  only  of 
manufacture,  tfie  means,  but  of  gold,  the 
medium,  of  commercial  operations,  our  Brit- 
ish merchant  and  his  agent  in  California 
got  themselves  elbowed  and  trod  upon; 
and  their  disappointment  and  chagrin  vents 
itself  in  a  "  Times  article,"  and  the  suggest- 
ing of  a  "  Free  Trade  League  "  in  America, 
to  operate  as  the  foul  cat's-paw  of  that  in 
England.  Mistress  Monopoly  sets  on  all 
England  and  her  friends  in  America  to  open 
every  possible  channel  through  which  the 
red  gold  that  now  flows  up  the  Mississippi, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea-side  States, 
may  flow  over  into  the  "  public  pockets  ^  of 
England,  the  Bank,  and  its  secret  reservoirs, 
the  private  pockets  of  our  British  merchant. 
Here  is  a  pretty  contriver,  and  very  neat 
and  civil  Tim£S  writing  gentleman,  with  his 
cobwebs  in  the  brain  and  clear  cunning  in 
the  stomach. 

England  must  have  a  monopoly  of  gold 
as  the  most  convenient  metallic  medium  of 
exchange,  that  commands  a  market  when 
nothing  else  will, — ^that  is,  in  feet,  omnipotent 
in  every  market  and  at  all  times,  and  that 
ought  to  be  monopolized  by  a  nation  tli at 
intends  to  be  mistress  of  the  world,  and  to 
rob  all  nations  of  the  earnings  of  labor  by 
well-contrived  reciprocity  treaties. 

California,  it  seems,  has  not  yielded  the 
British  merchant  his  "due  proportion"  of  the 
needful  gold. 
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After  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  use 
of  gold  is  to  be  in  future  extremely  limited 
in  Earope,  our  judicious  money-vmter  con- 
tinues. ^  There  is  a  great  demand  for  silver 
in  the  United  States,'*  says  he,  "and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United 
States  will  succeed  in  relieving  its  strait- 
ened silver  currency,  with  the  substitution  of 
gold."  And  further,  the  convenience  of  the 
**  gold  eagle "  will  be  a  poor  equivalent  for 
its  **  depreciated  value."  Profound  statisti- 
dan,  who  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  new 
coinage,  and  who  supposes,  that  because  an 
old  gold  eagle  is  not  worth  the  price  marked 
on  it,  Americans  are  to  have  no  money  but 
what  they  buy  of  the  Mexicans,  and  are  to 
make  no  use  of  the  golden  prize  of  Califor- 
nia. England,  he  seems  to  think,  is  the 
only  country  that  will  or  ought  to  benefit  by 
that  prize.  We  are  to  put  up  with  silver,  a 
metaL  suggests  our  valuable  mLstifier,  very 
much  in  demand  for  "  large  industrial  opora- 
tJons."  In  the  operations  of  that  chevalier 
d'indostrie,  our  British  monopolist,  not  only 
silver  but  gold  seems  to  be  tolerably  in  de- 
mand ;  and  here  we  have  a  cool  piece  of 
impudence,  showing  us  that  we  are  to  have 
none  of  our  own  gold,  but  only  he  and  his 
master  ought  to  have,  and  will  have,  that. 

And  yet  we  have  our  fears  he  may  be 
right  It  is  a  bare  possibility,  so  dull  are  we 
of  late,  that  a  company  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish importers,  partisans  and  agents  of  Eng- 
lish and  European  houses,  may,  with  a  Free 
Trade  League,  and  other  detestable  inven- 
tions, supported  by  foreign  contributions, 
steal  away  their  gold  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  leave  them  afloat  on  a 
rotten  paper  currency.  And  the  king  of  their 
paper  Chaoe  will  be  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  the 
leader  of  the  grand  project  for  giving  Eng- 
land a  monopoly  of  manufactures,  and  what 
must  go  with  it,  a  monopoly  of  gold. 

That  the  precious  metals  will  ever  cease 
to  be  a  currency  for  trade  and  exchanges  in 
civilised  communities,  there  is  no  reason  to 
beheve,  though  it  is  highly  probable,  from 
the  general  tendency  of  the  age  toward 
mutuality  and  concentration  of  labor,  that 
bank  credit  will  rest  less  upon  specie  than  it 
has. 

The  banking  system  of  New-York  throws 
the  credit  of  the  banks  upon  the  labor  of 
the  entire  community,  taxes  being  the  sole 
security  of  the  State  debts,  by  which  the 
State  banks  are  secured.    In  an  organized 


community  not  agitated  by  incendiary  fac- 
tions, the  firmest  basis  of  credit  is  the  united 
industry  of  all,  and  the  united  honesty  of  all. 
Labor  is  consequently  the  creator  of  the  in- 
terest of  money. 

Specie  having  a  value  almost  wholly 
fictitious,  being  neither  food,  clothes,  wea- 
pon, vehicle,  house,  nor  land,  but  represent- 
ing the  need  of  all,  yields  nothing,  and 
creates  nothing,  but  is  continually  consumed 
and  worn  away.  Grain,  live  stock,  clothes, 
houses,  <fec,  yield  all  of  them  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  human  body,  but  specie,  as  such,  ren- 
ders none.  Living  things,  and  tools,  the 
earth  and  what  lives  upon  \i»  surface,  aided 
by  labor,  increase  and  multiply,  but  specie 
as  such  does  not,  but  only  wastes  away. 
Tools,  though  they  waste  away  by  use,  widi 
the  aid  of  labor  reproduce  themselves :  the 
water-wheel  is  made  to  manufacture  an 
hundred  other  water-wheels.  Specie,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  nothing  of  its  own 
kind. 

Gold  and  silver,  in  the  form  of  coin,  aro 
of  no  use  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine  ;  specicy 
therefore,  as  such,  is  not  a  material  used  in 
the  arts,  and  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  any  in- 
dustrial process.  It  must  first  cease  to  be 
"  specie  "  to  be  of  use.  Nor  is  coin,  like  a 
promissory  note,  a  mere  witness  of  a  private 
obligation,  nor,  like  a  bank  or  State  note,  of 
a  public  one.  It  tells  no  story,  it  fixes  no 
time,  it  is  only  what  it  appears  to  be.  The 
value  is  attached  to  its  substance  ;  it  has,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  a  personality  of  value  as- 
certained and  stamped  upon  it,  without  ref- 
erence to  time. 

By  the  use  of  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  we  may 
make  what  we  please  of  it :  we  may  call  it, — 

A  god,  a  devil,  a  breeder  of  its  kind,  a 
seed  of  wealth,  a  tool  of  trade,  or  an  engine, 
but  that  is  poetry  and  not  fact. 

The  name  does  not  help  us.  "  Specie  ^ 
means  form,  shape,  appearance,  <kc.  A  coin 
is  a  stamp  or  impress ;  specie,  perhaps,  means 
the  same. 

To  know  what  specie  is,  let  us  see  what  it 
is  used  for. 

First  then,  to  one  man  or  to  two,  or  to  a 
family,  specie  is  of  no  use.  A  man  in  a 
desert  cannot  use  specie,  nor  can  a  family 
use  it,  a  family  having  a  community  of 
goods.  Where  there  is  absolute  community 
of  goods,  there  is  no  specie.  Where  there  ia 
absolute  credit,  (i.  e.  in  the  family,)  there  are 
no  public  or  private  promissory  notes. 
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Specie  and  notes  consequently  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  society^  i.  e.  a  company  of 
men  united  by  interest,  instead  of  affection, 
aiding  each  other  by  mutuality,  value  for 
valuCy  under  the  idea  of  personal  property. 
When  the  society  breaks  up,  or  is  in  dan- 
ger of  breaking  up,  notes  lose  their  value, 
(i.  e.  stocks  falQ  the  connection  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  is  broken  up.  A  note  has 
a  certain  circle  of  existence,  and  its  value 
diminishes  as  it  is  taken  farther  and  farther 
from  the  centre  whence  it  came,  and  in- 
creases as  it  returns.  At  a  certain  distance 
it  becomes  worthless.  The  extent  of  this 
circle  is  measured  by  the  power  of  the  centre. 

j^otes  do  not  represent  coin,  but  labor, — 
i  e.  the  probability  that  there  will  be  fruit 
of  labor,  i.  e.  interest.  Were  there  no  credit, 
no  dependence  upon  the  yield  of  labor,  there 
would  be  no  notes. 

J^otes  consequently  represent  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  social  organization  (i.  e. 
the  organization  of  honor  and  justice)  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry;  and  the 
probabilities  of  its  yield  are  greater  as  the 
organization  is  more  complete  and  stable. 

Specie,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  in 
unportance,  and  is  less  in  demand,  as  the 
organization  of  society  within  itself,  and  its 
self-dependence,  is  more  complete.  The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  increases  as  public  and 

Cite  credit  faik,  and  the  fruits  of  labor 
me  less  certain. 
Other  things  being  equal,  gold  and  silver 
currency  is  more  necessary  in  time  of  war 
than  at  other  times.  From  which  it  appears 
that  money  (either  coin,  or  cowries,  or  what- 
ever performs  the  part  of  specie)  represents 
nothing  but  the  dependence  of  one  man  upon 
another  (without  family  tie,  kindness,  or 
credit)  for  the  means  of  life.  Every  man 
bas  either  labor  or  substance,  which  he  can- 
not instantly  use  to  maintain  himself,  and  he 
«)niequently  offers  it  to  his  neighbor ;  and  the 


representative  of  this  relationship,  as  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  recognized  by  all,  is  cur- 
rency, money,  (specie,  cowries,  cash,  coin.) 

Specie  represents  and  measures  the  pres- 
ent and  immediate  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another,  and  as  that  dependence  is  less, 
there  is  less  use  of  specie. 

Notes  represent  the  confidence  of  one  man 
in  another,  and  in  the  community,  in  r^ard 
to  the  returns  of  labor.* 

To  operate  successfully  upon  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe,  a  company  of  traders 
must  consequently  have  a  boundless  con- 
trol of  the  specie  market,  which  is  evident 
without  argument ;  but  to  get  that  control 
they  must  force  all  specie-producing  coun- 
tries into  a  position  of  dependence  upon 
themselves. 

The  chagrin  of  British  capitalists  at  not 
receiving  their  **  due  proportion "  of  the 
grand  weapon  and  **  tool  of  trade,"  as  it  has 
been  aptly  styled,  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  to  do  that 
they  must  not  only  drive  off  foreign  intru- 
ders from  their  mines,  but  take  care  to  pro- 
duce such  commodities  as  will  give  them  a 
good  share  of  the  world's  market,  and  cause 
the  specie  of  the  world  to  flow  back  to 
them  in  such  abundance  as  to  enable  them  to 
wrestle  with  the  money  giant  of  England, 
and  throw  him  down  breathless.  It  is  late 
in  the  day  for  America  to  be  forced  to 
work  for  England,  to  get  a  little  gold  and 
silver.  Let  the  people  of  America  cultivate 
and  protect  every  useful  and  elegant  art, 
and  the  gold  of  California  and  the  silver  of 
Mexico  will  be  at  their  command,  and  move 
to  and  fro  for  them,  between  all  the  markets 
of  the  globe. 

*  Metaphysically,  ttpeeie  represents  the  mutual 
dependence  of  men  as  they  stand  toother  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  in  aptice  ;  while  notet 
represent  time,  as  regards  the  same  depond^noe^ 
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GARIBALDI-PAfiZ. 

[AhlioQgh  it  18  not  the  practice  of  the  American  Review  to  appear  either  Id  Frefich  or  High  Dutch, 
itiu  we  TeDture  to  break  through  our  general  practice  on  this  occasion  to  place  before  our  readers  one 
of  the  most  Just  and  eloauent  articles  it  has  ever  been  our  happiness  to  publish.  With  reference  to 
the  individiials  of  whom  the  foUowbg  pages  treat,  the  city  of  New-Tork  should  know  something  of 
Qoe,  as  it  leted  him,  and  the  name  and  history  of  the  other,  who  refused  the  tawdry  honors  squandered 
eo  his  unworthy  contemporary,  are  dear  to  every  Republican.  Hie  name  of  Garibaldi  in  history  will 
oombioe  the  attributes  accorded  to  Rienzi  and  Hurat — ^the  patriotism  of  the  Roman  Tribune  vith  the 
chiTaliy  of  the  illustrious  soldier.  We  have  but  one  apology  to  make  for  not  presenting  a  translatioa 
with  tiie  article — ^you  may  translate  the  verbiage,  but  not  the  sincerity  or  the  genius  of  the  orator ;  and 
French  eloquence  of  this  style  is  so  idiomatic,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  combine  the  manly 
rigor  and  ue  womanly  sincerity  which  distinguish  it  with  any  homogeneity,  or  with  other  effect  than 
as  a  contrast,  setting  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  features  equally  at  fault] 


Un  spectacle  sans  contredit  tres  curieuic 
k  la  fois  et  tres  int^ressant,  c'est  de  suivre 
d*an  <eil  attentif  les  direrses  carrieres  que 
paroourent,  diez  toutes  les  nations,  les  hom- 
ines lanc^  dans  la  politique. 

Les  uns,  amans  passionnds  de  la  liberte, 
Im  Touerent,  pendant  toute  leur  vie,  un  culte 
pnr  et  desint^ress^,  et  ils  eurent  la  satisfac- 
tion de  voir  leur  efforts  pour  elle  couronn^ 
d'on  suoces  oomplet    Tel  fut  Washington. 

Les  autres,  d^abord  r^publicains  sinceres, 
sacrifierent  plus  tard  la  liberty  a  leur  ambi- 
tioD.  flls  de  la  liberty,  ils  assassinerent  leur 
mere,  et  ib  se  servirent  de  son  cadavre, 
comme  d'un  marche-pied  pour  gravir  les 
marches  dn  tr6ne.  Tel  fut  Bonaparte,  qui 
se  fit  Napoleon. 

Qoelques  uns,  r^publicains  aussi  dans  le 
commencement,  mais  n^ayant  ni  assez  de 
pnrete  dans  le  coeur  pour  se  d^vouer  a  la 
sainie  cause  de  la  liberty,  ni  assez  de  g^nie 
pour  oiganizer  une  reaction  a  leur  profit, 
Tendirent  leur  bras  et  leur  6p^  k  des  Charles 
I^Qx,  et  r^tablirent  la  royaut6.  Tel  fut 
Mouk. 

Qoelques  autres,  toujours  ardens  r^publi- 
cains,  out  6te  constamment  fideles  k  la  li- 
berie, etin^branlables  dans  leur  foi  politique ; 
Os  ont  pr6f(§r6  mourir  de  faim,  plutot  que 
<ie  prater  leur  appui  et  leur  plume  au  des- 
p^tisme.    Tel  fut  Ch6nier. 

Get  article  a  pour  objet  de  mettre  en  pa- 
rallele  deux  bonmies,  qui,  chacun  de  leur 
oJte,  ont  et^  4  la  t^te  de  Farmee  et  des  af- 
&ires  dans  leur  patrie  respective.  Je  veux 
puler  de  Gabibaldi  et  de  Paez. 

Tons  deux,  pour  des  motii^  differens,  furent 
de  la  contree  qui  les  yit  naitre. 


Tons  deux  sont  venus  chercher  un  abii 
sous  la  banni^re  puissante  des  Etats  Unis. 

Le  hazard,  qui  a  r6uni  sur  le  territoire 
am^ricaine  ces  deux  grandes  infortunes,  6ta- 
blit  entre  Garibaldi  et  Paez  un  point  de  res- 
semblance,  qui,  sous  plus  d'un  rapport^  est 
digne  d'un  tres  grand  int^r6t 

Tons  deux  furent  annonc^  par  la  voix  des 
joumaux  longtems  avantleur  arriv^e  k  New- 
York.  Le  comit6  italien  et  la  population  de 
New- York  prirent  des  mesures  et  firent  des 
pr6parati&  pour  recevoir  avec  pompe  ces 
deux  personnages. 

La  maniere  diff(§rente,  avec  laquelle  les 
deux  6xil6s  accueillirent  oes  preuves  de  pro- 
testations publiques,  a  vraiment  quelque 
chose  de  tres  caracteristique,  et  pent,  jusqu'^ 
un  certain  d6gr6,  servir  de  point  de  depart, 
pour  porter  un  jugement  assez  net  sur  Gari- 
baldi et  sur  Paez. 

Autre  Eosciuszko,  Garibaldi  est  mi  nou- 
veau  missionnaire,  un  nouveau  martyr  de  la 
liberty.  II  a  ^ik  proscrit  une  premiere  fois 
en  Italic,  ou  11  a  combattu  pour  la  liberty. 
II  a  6te  proscrit  en  France,  ou  il  a  combattu 
pour  la  m&me  cause.  H  a  6t^  proscrit  a 
Rio  Grande,  pour  avoir  concouru  a  la  fonda- 
tion  d'une  r^publique.  II  a  6t6  prodcrit  a 
Monte  Video,  ou  il  a  combattu  pour  la  m^me 
cause.  De  Monte  Video,  il  s'est  transports 
k  Rome,  dans  sa  chere  patrie,  qui,  aux  ac- 
cents de  la  liberty,  s'Stait  d61ivr6e  de  la  cour 
papale,  et  avait  proclamS  le  gouvemement 
rSpublicain  sur  les  bords  du  Tlbre.  II  a  StS 
proscrit  pour  la  seconde  fois  en  Italic,  et  il  a 
demand^  aux  Etats  Unis  ThospitalitS,  que  lui 
refusait  sa  patrie. 

Qu'il  soit  le  bien  venu  I 
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GariWdi  regrette  de  n'avoir  pas  atteint, 
malgr^  ses  efforts,  le  but  g^D^reux,  qu'il  se 
proposait ;  de  n'avoir  pu  impianter,  sur  le  sol 
de  la  jeane  Italie,  le  syst^me  republieain. 
«  La  portion  patriote  de  la  nation  fran^aise 
fesait  des  voeux  sinceres,  pour  qu'il  s'etablit 
un  lien  solide  et  sympathique  de  fraternite 
entre  la  France  republicaine  et  la  jeune  Ita- 
lie ;  elle  esperait,  quo  cette  vieille  papaute 
retrc^ade,  qui  a  fait  alliance  avec  tous  les 
rois  coBtre  tous  les  peuples,  qui  a  uni  sa 
croix  au  b&ton  de  T  Autriche  et  au  knout  de  la 
Russie,  serait  abolie  a  jamais,  et  que,  sur  ses 
ruines  encore  fumantes,  s'eleverait  un  Edifice 
politique  et  social  nouveau,  qui  rev^terait  des 
fomies  plus  jeunes,  plus  conformcs  au  style  et 
aux  besoins  de  Pepoque.  O'ctait  la  le  voeu 
que  fesaient,  par  patriotisme,  les  nouveaux 
dtoyens  de  la  Rome  regendr^e  pour  leur 
patrie  ;  quo  fesaient,  par  sympathie,  les  pa- 
triotes  de  la  France  republicaine,  et  que  de- 
vait  seconder,  sinon  par  solidarite,  du  moins 
par  devoir,  le  gouvernement  fran^ais. 

Mais  Louis  Bonaparte,  plein  de  gratitude 
pour  le  clerge  catholique,  qui  Tavait  porto  a 
la  presidenco,  jaloux  d^acquitter  au  plutot  la 
dette  qu'il  avait  contractee  envers  lui,  et  de 
conserver  son  appui  pour  Tavenir,  n^en  jugea 
pas  ainsi.  II  sacriOa  Tint^r^t  de  la  rcpu- 
blique  fran^aise  a  sa  personnalite  et  a  ses 
vuex  ambitieuses.  D  regarda,  comme  un 
titre  de  gloire,  de  prodiguer  le  sang  des  sol- 
dats  franyais  et  de  gaspiller  les  finances  du 
trosor  national,  pour  combattre  une  armee 
republicaine  en  Italic  et  pour  y  ^touffer,  des 
8a  naissance,  le  principe  republieain,  qu'il 
avait  pour  mission,  comme  premier  magis- 
trat,  comme  president  de  la  r^publique  fran- 
9aise,  de  favoriser  et  de  soutenir  en  France. 
Graces  lui  soient  rendues ! 

Quelle  belle  page  en  effet  Louis  Bonaparte 
s^est  acquise  dans  Thistoire  de  France,  pour 
avoir  rctabli  le  gouvernment  papal  dans 
Rome,  dans  la  ville  etemelle, — ou  un  pape, 
dont  je  ne  cite  pas  le  nom,  pour  ^e  pas  sou- 
iller  ma  plume,  fit  deterrer  son  predeces- 
seur,  dont  il  otait  Tennemi  personnel,  fit  in- 
tenter  un  proces  a  son  cadavre,  lui  fit  cou- 
per  la  tcte  et  la  main,  puis  fit  precipiter  ses 
membres  epars  dans  les  eaux  du  Tibre  ; — 
ou,  dans  le  dixiAme  siecle,  le  pape  Gre- 
goire  VII.  mit  a  execution  le  plan  le  plus 
politique,  qui  ait  jamais  ete  con^u  par  aucun 
pape,  celui,  qui  devait  fournir  au  Saint  Siege 
autant  de  sujets,  qu'il  y  avait  de  pr^tres 
dans  le  monde  chr^tien,  en  isolant  tous  ces 


pr^tres  de  leur  patrie  respective,  et  en  les 
livraut,  sans  partage,  au  chef  de  Teglise ;  en 
un  mot,  ou  Gregoire  VIL  ordonna  d'une 
maniere  positive,  par  une  buUe,  le  cclibat  des 
pretres ; — ou  le  pape  Innocent  III.  etablit  Tin- 
quisition  dans  le  onzi^me  siecle  ; — ou,  dans 
le  treizdeme  sidcle,  le  pape  Jean  XXII.,  glo- 
rieux  d'ajouter  le  droit  de  crime  aux  droits 
d'an nates,  de  dispenses,  de  dimes  et  d'indul- 
gence^  a  permis,  par  une  bulle,  a  an  diacre 
d^assassiner,  moyennant  douze  tournois,  a  un 
abb^,  a  un  eveque  de  poignarder,  moyennant 
une  somme  de  trols  cents  livres. 

Qui  sait,  si,  plus  tard,  apros  avbir  detruit 
le  gouvernement  republieain  en  Italie,  Louis 
Bonaparte  n*aura  pas  la  coupablc  penaec 
d^an^antir  avec  le  secours  d'un  second  Monk 
le  gouvernement  republieain  en  France  ? 

Un  dcrivain  fran9ais  d'un  merits  superi- 
eur,  a  publie  r^cemment  un  ouvrage  dans 
lequel  je  lis  la  phrase  suivante :  "  La  France 
a  besoin  d'un  Washington  ou  d'un  Monk." 

Que  Louis  Bonaparte  choisisse,  s'il  Toee  ! 

Si  Louis  Bonaparte  devient  un  second 
Washington,  (et  il  en  est  peut-etre  encore 
tems  malgre  les  fautes  quUl  a  commises,)  il 
m^ritera  bien  de  la  France  et  de  la  posteritc. 

Si,  au  contraire,  Louis  Bonaparte,  traitro 
a  la  liberie,  traitre  a  la  patrie,  se  sert  d'un 
Monk  pour  retablir  la  monarchic  a  son  pro- 
fit, qu'il  ti-emble  1  Ce  foifait  parricide  sera 
son  arr^t  de  mort  Car  il  se  rencontrerait^ 
dans  les  rangs  du  parti  republieain  profon- 
dement  froisse,  et  justement  indigno,  plus 
d^un  bras  pour  venger  la  hberte  assassinee  i 
et  pour  punir,  de  la  peine  du  talion,  Tanda-  j 
cieux  liberticide. 

Mais  je  m^arr^te.  H  ne  m'appartient  pas 
d'anticiper  sur  les  dv^nemens.  L'histoire, 
ce  juge  souverain,  est  la  qui  epie  deja  Louis 
Bonaparte.  C'est  elle,  qui  se  reserve  le  droit 
de  lui  decerner  la  couronne  civiqne,  si  sa 
conduite  poUtique  est  celle  d'un  second 
Washington. 

Mais  c^est  elle  aussi,  qui  saura  flageller, 
avec  le  fouet  de  Fopprobre  et  de  la  maledic- 
tion, la  mdmoire  du  jeune  ambitieux,  qui, 
sans  g6nie,  sans  gloire,  sans  autre  mcrite, 
sans  autre  precedent  que  d^etre  le  neveu  do 
son  oncle,  aura  eu  la  temdrite  parricide,  do 
porter  une  main  sacrilege  sur  rautel  de  la 
libertd,  ot  de  violer  la  constitution  qu'il  avait " 
jur6e. 

Je  termine  id  ma  digression  relative  a' 
Louis  Bonaparte,  et  je  reviens  avec  bonheur 
au  Kosciuszko  italien. 
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Garibaldi,  &tiga6  des  efforts  surhumaiDS 
qu  11  a  fiaits  pour  affranchir  Ba  patrie,  se  r6- 
h^f:  dans  fta  tristesse  et  dans  ses  douloureux 
Muvenirs  ;  il  ne  voit  que  Rome  bombardee 
et  Asservie. 

£d  vain  sea  oompatriotes  lui  manifestent 
le  dcsar  de  lui  {aire  une  ovation  publique,  et 
lui  dedarent  quails  sont  les  interpr^tes  de 
Wute  la  population  de  New- York. 

Son  cosur  est  trop  n&vr6,  pour  §tre  ac- 
cessible aux  accens  de  la  joie,  hux  fanfares, 
aux  ovations  de  la  population  New-Yorkaise. 
£o  reponse  aux  nombreuses  soliicitations 
qui  lui  sont  faites,  voici  la  lettre,  que  Gari- 
baldi adreasa  au  comity  italien  le  sept  aodt, 
mil  huit  cent  canquante  :^- 

McmcuBa, — 

Je  regrette  d'dtre  obb'g4  de  vods  annoncer 
qoe  manuiuvftisc  sant^  continue  et  ne  me  permettra 
pa8  de  prendre  part  i  la  demonstration  que  vous 
ffTijetes  pour  le  dix  aodt  prochain. 

Ia  lenteur  de  ma  convalescence  et  Tincertitude 
do  tems  oi]k  je  pomrai  ^tre  r^tabli,  m*exnpecheront 
aovi  de  fixer  le  jour  o^  je  serai  capable  de  me 
K-onir  k  Toas^  coDform^ment  &  yotre  natteuse  invi- 
tati«L 

J'esp^re  que  vons  me  permettrez  de  vous  r^- 

rtcr,  (dus  vivemeot  e'il  est  possi!iIe  que  jamais, 
Tceo  qoe  j*ai  convent  ezprim6  de  voir  abandon- 
ner  la  demonstration  pnyet^.  II  n*est  pas  besoin 
d'mie  telle  manifestation  publique,  pour  me  prouver 
la  ^rmpatfaie  de  mes  cunoitoyens,  du  peupte  am6- 
ricmm.  et  de  tons  les  vrais  r^publicains,  pour  les 
malbeurs  que  j*ai  ^prouv^  et  pour  la  cause  qui  en 
a  et6  la  source. 

Bien  qu'une  manifestation  publique  de  ce  senti- 
ment peut-4tre  un  motif  de  vive  satisfaction  p>ur 
mni,  exil^  de  ma  terre  natale,  s^par^  de  mes  cnfauji, 
pteuraut  le  reDversement  de  la  liberty  dans  ma 
patrie  par  one  influeDce«^trangere. 

Cepeodant  croyez,  que  j'aimerai  roieuz  pouvoir 
W'er  oette  manifestation  et  devenir  tranquillement 
et  bomblement  citoyen  de  cette  grande  r^publique 
<fhoinme8  libres,  pour  naviguer  sous  son  pavilion, 
poor  pounoivre  une  carriere,  qui  me  perniette  de 
gksner  ma  vie.  et  a.ttendre  une  occasion  plus  h' 
Tfcalfle,  pour  d^livrer  mon  pays  de  ses  oppresseurs 
4tnaijers  ou  domestiques.  A  pres  la  cause,  a  laquelle 
je  me  suia  d^vou^  il  n'cst  rien  que  je  prise  autant 
^  Fiipprobatjivi  de  ce  grand  peuple,  et  je  suis 
asvBui^a  que  je  robtiendrai,  lors  qu'il  sera  per- 
fcsile  aoe  j  ai  honndtemcnt  et  tidelemcnt  servi  la 
aa^  de  la  liberty,  dans  laquelle  it  a  donn^  lui 
aeoMs  no  si  noble  dxemple  au  mondc. 

OABIBilLDI. 

Cette  lettre,  oomme  on  le  voit,  est  em- 
prF>inte  d^un  caractere  admirable  d^innoceuce 
K  de  roodcstie.  Elle  suffit  pour  juger  Ga- 
ribaldi a  sa  veritable  valeur,  et  elle  pourait 
duok^r  une  sanglante  le9on  a  Paez,  s'il  avait 
sacn  pfofiter. 


Mais  Paez  ne  tint  pas  le  moindre  conipte 
de  cette  legon.  Le  general  Paez,  plus 
ambitieux,  moins  r^publicain  que  le  general 
Garibaldi,  jette  le  voile  sur  sa  conduite 
pass^e,  sur  le  siege  de  Maracaibo,  sur  lea 
expeditions  de  Calabozo  et  de  Coro;  il 
oublie  les  arrets  de  la  legislature  venezu^ 
iienne,  la  prison  de  Cum  ana,  les  motiis  pour 
lesquels  il  a  quitt6  sa  patrie. 

Par  d^pit  pour  sa  grandeur  passee,  par 
baine  pour  le  president  Monagas,  a  la 
cldmence  duquel  il  doit  la  vie,  par  baine 
pour  le  gouvemement  v^n^zu^Iien  quMl  a 
combattu,  par  haine  peut-etre  poiu-  sa  pa* 
trie,  qu^il  a  laiss^e  en  proie  a  la  guerre 
civile,  il  brave  tout,  il  croit  se  venger  de  sa 
conscience  politique,  de  Thistoire  qui  dej^ 
le  barcele,  et  lui  donne  le  titre  odieux  de 
Coriolan  americain.  D  est  deborde  par 
la  soif  des  ovations,  par  les  instigations  des 
faux  amis,  dont  il  est  entourc,  et  par  I'im- 
pression  que  produit  sur  lui  cette  foule  com- 
pacte  qui  se  presse  dans  le  Castle  Garden, 
pour  voir  un  seul  bomme,  le  g^n^ral  Paez, 
Taucien  aide-de-camp  de  Tillustre  Bolivar, 
Tancien  president  de  la  r^publique  v6nezu- 
eiienne,  Tancien  g^neralissime  de  Tarmde 
du  Venezuela.  II  se  laisse  complaisamment 
conduire  en  cortege  a  rH6tel  de  Ville  de 
New- York,  ou  Tattend  une  garde  d'bonneur, 
et  ou  le  maire  le  regoit  oflBciellement  au 
nom  de  la  cite  imp^riale.  II  accepte,  le 
sourire  sur  les  levres,  les  honneurs,  qui  lui 
sont  defer^s,  les  felicitations  oflScielles,  qui 
lui  sont  adress^es. 

En  egard  aux  circonstances  politiques, 
dans  lesquelles  le  general  Paez  se  tronve 
place,  devait-il  acceder  ou  se  soustraire  k 
Teclat  d'une  manifestation  publique?  Je 
laisse  a  Topinion  publique  le  soin  de  juger 
ce  fait  Ce  que  je  puis  dire  avec  la  franchise 
d'un  bomme  qui  n*a  jamais  craint  de  diro 
la  v6rite,  c'est  que  le  g^n^ral  Paez  s'est  m6- 
pris  etrangement  sur  Paccueil,  qu'il  a  regu 
lors  de  son  arrivee  a  New- York. 

Cette  reception  a  et6  primitivement  pro- 
voqu^e,  non  pas  precis^ment  par  la  popular 
tion  New-Yorkaise,  qui  ne  connoissait  pas  la 
vie  politique  du  general  Paez,  mais  par  lea 
agens  de  la  politique  anglaise,  qui  I'entou- 
raient  alors,  qui  Tentourent  encore,  qui  lui 
donnent  de  pcrfides  conscils,  et  qui,  s'il  n'y 
prend  pas  garde,  exciteront  en  lui,  lorsqu'il 
sera  tems,  des  sentimens  de  jalousie  et  d^am- 
bition,  dans  le  but  de  le  pousser  encore  vers 
les  rivages  du  Venezuela,  et  de  lui  faire  ar- 
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borer  une  seoonde  fois  T^tendard  de  la  r6- 
volte  contre  sa  patrie. 

Voil^  la  v6rit6  toute  entiere ;  c'est  presque 
d6jii  de  rhistoire. 

Que  des  joumalistes  contemporains  aient 
doim6,  dans  leur  articles  complaisans,  le 
nom  d^erreur  k  la  marche  politique,  qui  a 
«t6  suivie,  depuis  ces  demieres  ann^,  par 
le  general  Paez,  dans  le  V^n6zu61a,  quails 
aient  essay^  de  Texciiser,  en  disant :  **  Le 
general  Paez  a  pris  les  pretentions  des  oli- 
garques  pour  la  voix  de  la  nation  entiere  elle 
m^me;  il  s'est  m6pris  sur  la  popularite 
et  sur  le  patriotisme  de  ce  parti,  qui  vise 
plut6t  a  ressaisir  le  pouvoir  qu'^  oonsolider 
le  bonheur  du  pays ;  malgr^  son  erreur,  le 
g^n^ral  Paez  peut  porter  le  fix>nt  haut,  et 
Monagas  a  su  presque  joindre,  en  la  personne 
de  Paez,  Paur^ole  du  martyr  k  la  oouronne 
du  guerrier.^  Sans  doute  oes  journalistes 
ont  fEiit  acte  d^n  extreme  bienveillanoe, 
mais  le  g^n^ral  Paez  ne  doit  pas  se  croire 
justifi6,  par  ce  fait,  devant  le  tribunal  au- 
guste  de  la  post6rit6.  Uhistoire  impartiale 
ne  se  paye  pas  de  pareiUe  monnaie;  elle 
se  sert  aautres  termes ;  eUe  ne  se  enveloppe 
pas  dans  les  replis  de  tant  de  m^nagemens. 

Sous  un  gouvemement  r^publicain,  les 
hommes  d^^tat  n'ont  qu^une  route  k  suivre 
pour  defendre  la  r^publique ;  c'est  la  route 
du  patriotisme  et  de  la  liberty.  Quiconque 
s'en  6carte,  quiconque,  par  jalousie  ou  par 
ambition,  prend  les  armes  pour  renverser  le 
president  de  la  r^publique  librement  61u  par 
le  peuple,  pour  d^truire  la  forme  de  gou- 
Temement  6tabli,  pour  jeter  le  pays  dans  les 
dangers,  dans  les  hazards,  dans  les  fureurs 
d'une  guerre  civile,  est  nomm6  par  I'histoire 
Coriolan,  Catalina,  Monk,  traitre,  conspira- 
teur ;  voil^  les  noms  que  lui  donne  Thistoire. 

Garibaldi,  permettez  k  un  vrai  r^publicain 
de  vous  ofl&ir  le  t^moignage  pur  et  sincere 
de  mon  admiration  enthousiaste  pour  vos 
vertus  civiques,  et  de  jeter  avec  vous  quel- 
ques  cendres  sur  la  tombe  de  la  liberty  ita- 
uenne. 

Mais  ne  vous  d^couragez  pas  ;  ne  d6ses- 
p^rez  pas  de  Paffranchissement  de  votre 
chere  patrie.  T6t  ou  tard  la  liberte  italienne 
renaltra  de  ses  cendres.  T6t  ou  tard,  bien- 
t6t  peut-6tre,  Pheure  de  sa  resurrection  son^ 
nera. 

Ce  sf  ra  alors  le  moment  d'agir.  Soldat 
intr^pide  d'avant-garde,  soyez  toujours  sur 
le  qui  vive,  pr6t  k  voler  au  secours  de  la 
liberty,  aussitdtqu^elle  r6clamera  votre  assis- 


tance.   Cest  \k  votre  mission  providentielle ; 
dussiez  vous  6tre  encore  une  fois  martyr  ! 

Garibaldi,  combien  j'envie  votre  sort  mal> 
gr6  vos  malheuTB,  ma^^  vos  desappointe- 
mentsl 

L'histoire  reconnaissante  vous  tiendra  bon 
compte  de  vos  enormes  sacrifices,  de  votre 
admirable  desint^ressement  C'est  une  ten- 
dre  mere  qui  vous  traitera  comme  son  enfJEint 
de  predilection.  Vos  bonnes  oeuvres  auront 
leur  recompense  dans  la  m6moire  des  bom- 
mes.  Jouissez  avec  bonheur  de  votre  re- 
nomm^e  sans  tache. 

Adieu,  Garibaldi,  adieu  I  je  vous  benis. 

Quant  a  vous,  Paez,  permettez  moi  aussi 
de  vous  adresser  des  reproches  et  des  con- 
seils. 

Vous  avez  fait  demierement  hommage  de 
votre  ep^e  k  la  ville  de  New-York.  Mais 
avez-vous  bien  refledii  k  toute  la  portee  de 
cette  demarche  f  Non ;  je  ne  suis  pas  dispose 
a  le  croire ;  car,  sans  cela,  vous  ne  Tauriez 
jamais  tentee.  Malheureux,  qu'aves  vous 
fait?  Quel  mauvais  genie  vous  a  pousse 
dans  cet  ecueil  ? 

Donner  votre  epee  en  present  a  la  ville 
de  New- York,  c'etait  lui  dire  a  haute  voix : 
"New- York,  fille  de  Washington,  prenda 
cette  epee,  que  porta  le  general  I^aez.  Cette 
epee  est  aussi  pure  que  celle  des  Washing- 
ton, des  Eosciuszko,  dee  Bolivar,  des  Gari- 
baldi. C'est  elle,  qui,  aux  accents  sacrds  de 
la  liberte,  chassa  les  espagnols  du  territoire 
venezueiien.  C'est  cette  epee,  qui  a  com- 
battu  contre  mes  concitoyens  dans  la  guerre 
civile,  que  j'ai  allumee  dans  ma  patrie,  sous 
le  pretexte  apparent  de  secourir  la  liberte  en 
peril,  mais,  en  realite,  bien  plutot  pour  sa- 
tbfaire  mon  ambition  personnelle.  Deposez 
la  dans  les  archives  de  votre  ville  a  cote  de 
I'epee  de  Washington ;  qu'elle  soit,  pour  les 
citoyens  des  £tats  Unis,  comme  un  drapeau 
consacre  k  la  liberte ;  semblable  au  panache 
de  Henri  Quatre,  qu'elle  soit  toujours  pre- 
sente  devant  vous,  et  qu'elle  vous  guide  tou- 
jours dans  le  sentier  de  I'honneur  et  de  la 
victoire." 

Voil^  ce  que  vous  avez  dit,  en  propres 
termes,  k  la  ville  de  New-York.  Jugez  d'a- 
pres  cela.  Voyez  quelles  sont  les  conse* 
quences  de  votre  demarche. 

Croyez  moi,  Paez;  ecoutez  les  conseib 
d'un  homme,  qui  vous  veut  du  bien,  et  qui 
vous  regarde  comme  une  victime  de  la  poli- 
tique  anglaise :  Renoncez  a  la  vie  politiqufti 
du  moins  pour  le  moment    Autre  Cincinnar 
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tns,  reprenez  la  chamie,  non  pas  pour  labourer 
!♦•  sol  venezuelien,  puisque  vous  vous  etes  fer- 
ine a  jamais  les  portes  de  la  mere  patrie, 
mais  pour  soumettre  a  la  culture  le  sol  vierge 
de  Texas.    Soyez  planteur  am^ricain. 

Plus  tard — qui  le  sait,  qui  peut  lire  de  si 
loin  dans  le  livre  du  destin  ? — plus  tard,  si 
jamais  un  Monk  osait  s'armer  d'un  poignard 
l^^rricide,  et  formait  le  projet  odieux  de  le 
pIoDger  dans  la  sein  de  la  patrie  qui  yous  vit 


naitre,ce  serait  alors  pour  vous  une  glorieuse 
occasion  de  vivre  d'une  vie  nouvelle.  Le  cri 
de  la  liberty  en  danger  dans  votre  patrie  vous 
ferait  un  devoir  de  voler  a  son  secoure.  Vous 
redemanderiez  a  la  ville  de  New- York  Tep^e 
que  vous  lui  avez  confiee,  vous  la  rdhabilite- 
riez  alors,  vous  la  r6gcn6reriez  en  lui  don- 
nant  une  trempe  nouvelle  dans  le  feu  sacre 
de  la  liberty. 


« 


MORE  OF  IT;" 


VESSe  ANOTHEB   CHAPTER    ON  «< LONDON  ASSURANCE"  AND   NEWSPAPER  DECEPTION. 

or  WHICB  IS  FATTHFCTLLT  &SCOBDKD  HOW  CUB  FORlCEa  HSBO,  THB  XDrrOB  CF  THE  TRIBUNE,  BOLTED  OUT 
OP  ONB  DIFFXCVLTT  INTO  ANOTHEB;  ALSO  SHOWING  HOW,  BEING  VERY  MUCH  XNWBOTHXD  ABOUT  HIB 
FUKND,  SIR  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWSR*8  HARD  TREATMENT,  HE  INDISCREETLY  EXHIBITED  HIS  NATURAL 
OFINIONS  ABOUT  THB  ATROCIOUS  RASCALITY  AND  COWARDICE  OF  ALL  IRISHMEN ;  AND  OF  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  THE  SAME,  WITH  OTHEB  SINGULAR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDITORIAL  FALSE- 
HOOD, AND  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  TBIBUNTTLAL  BILUNGSGATE,  AS  ILLU3TBATED  BY  OUR  HERO. 


"  And  is  it  to  70a,  yon  graceless  yarleti  I  owe  all  this  ?    I'll  teach  you  to  abuse  your  mothex^— I  will  !*' 

She  Stoops  to  CoNausR. 


(1.)  orm  Bcmo  acxn owlr  doeth  the  corn. 

"On  the  4th  of  December,  having  heard  of  the 
oainges  committed  on  an  American  steamboat 
by  &itish  officials  at  Orejtown,  or  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  we  spoke  of  those  outrages  in  the 
tenns  they  deserved.  *  *  «  ♦  But  the  next 
day  we  received  information  which  left  no  doubt 
OD  odr  mind  that  our  former  inference,  natural 
and  justifiable  as  it  was,  did  not  accord  with  the 
£&ct~that  in  fact  the  outrages  at  San  Juan  were 
iu4  authorized  nor  justified  by  any  instructions 
from  the  British  Government  since  the  Clayton 
Treaty  'was  ratified,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
peated dispatches  firom  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
transmitted  to  San  Juan,  (which  must  have  arrived 
there  very  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  the  out- 
rages complained  of^)  ordering  the  British  ofiicials 
thereabouts  to  refrain  from  any  interference  with 
or  assertion  of  authority  over  American  vessels  in 
those  waters  or  American  citizens  on  their  shores. 
Tiiis  information  entirely  changed  the  aspects  of 
tLecaee."        *        »        »        * 

AID  ESTEATETB  BIB  DBLIftQUENCT. 

"  An  the  £u:ts  since  transpired  have  strengthen- 
^i  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  real  truth — that 
Great  Britain  does  not  mean  to  assert  pretensions 
»f  sovereignty  over  *  San  Juan '  or  *  Greytown,'  or 
137  part  of  Central  America,  by  reason  of  her 
»a«ged  Protectorate  of  '  Mosquito.* "    *    ♦    ♦ 

BE    EE7LISTB  TO  TBE   REVIEW. 

*  An  these  statesmen  [meaning  of  the  present  and 
two  previous  administrations]  understand  their 

VOL.  yil«      HO.  U.      NSW  SSBIS8. 


country's  interest  quite  as  well,  watch  for  encroach- 
ments upon  them  as  vigilantly,  and  arc  quite  as 
tenacious  of  American  honor  as  their  critic  in  the 
Review,  [meaning  ourselves,]  whose  entire  diatribe 
smacks  of  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  annihilate  the 
British  Empire  by  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  de- 
molish English  domination  by  liberal  aUowancea 
of  Billingsgate  and  buUyraggmg." 

BE  DiaCOUEBETH    Or   THE    CHiLEACTER  OF    IRIBHMEE. 

•*We  venture  to  say  that  any  shrewd  Briton 
who  should  read  this  Review  diatribe  would  say 
at  once  and  unhesitatingly— *  That  never  was 
written  by  a  descendant  of  the  gray-coats  who 
fought  us  so  manfully  at  Bunker  Hill  and  flogged 
us  so  fairly  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  Men 
who  do  such  deeds  are  never  so  ready  to  threaten 
theuL  But  this  must  have  originated  with  some 
scion  of  a  race  accustomed  to  revenge  itself  for 
ages  of  abject  subjection  by  voluble  and  grandil- 
oquent threats  of  the  vengeance  and  discomfituro 
it  might,  could,  would  or  should  visit  upon  us  on 
some  future  occasion.'  And  he  would  apparently 
be  not  fiur  wrong."        *        *        » 

BE  DEFENDETH  BEfriBB  lAOEEBBlOIT  OR  TBI8  COHTX- 
NEMT,  AND  8H0WBTH  THAT  THE  BALANCE  OF  AMERICAN 
POWER  PROPOSED  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  BT  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN BT  THE  SEIZURE  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  IS  ACCORD- 
XNQ  TO  TBE  ^  LAW  OF  NATIONS." 

**  To  put  forward  an  assumption  of  guardian- 
ship over  the  whole  Continent,  and  an  inherent 
right  to  resent  and  resist  any  future  acquisition 
thereon  by  a  European  power,  while  discussing 
events  in  Central  America,  is  to  befog  and  com- 
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plicate  a  questioD  which  the  Clayton  Treaty  ha? 
happily  stnpped  itf  all  embarrassmeotfl.  It  is  to 
court  the  opposition  of  all  Europe  to  our  policy, 
vhen  we  might  as  easily  command  its  countenance 
and  support"        *        »        ♦        » 

ARD    DiaCOUaSBTn  OF  A.N  BMPTT  ITOKACII. 

*'  To  say  to  Europe,  *  Wt  will  seize  and  acquire 
wherever  and  so  fast  as  we  can ;  but  if  you  grasp 
another  acre  on  this  Continent,  we'll  flog  you,' 
what  is  this  b  t  to  put  forth  great,  swelling  words, 
such  as  all  the  world  recognizes  as  coming  off  an 
empty  stomach  V" 

BB  IHOWBTH  THAT  AKBRICA,  MORTH  AND  SOUTH,  BE- 
LOKOB  TO  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  AND  THAT  WB  SHOULD  BB 
VBRY  THANKFUL  TO  ORT  LBAVB  TO  LIVB  ON  80  MUCH 
OF  IT. 

''What  gives  us  such  special  and  exclusive 
rights  on  Uiis  Continent,  whereof  Great  Britain 
owns  a  larger  area  tlian  we  do,  or  at  least  than  we 
did  till  lately !  Remember  that  Brazd  is  nearer  to 
Europe  than  to  us,  and  that  we  have  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  colonizing  a  portion  of  the 
Old  World,  no  one  objecting." 

AND  DBSCRIBBTH  ^'OAB," 

^  The  whole  assumption  that  we  will  flog  any 
European  nation  which  extend<<  her  sway  on  this 
Contment,  when  no  treaty  with  this  country  is 
violated  thereby,  is  simply  gas,"  Ac.,  Ac. — Nevo- 
York  Tribune,  Jan.  9th,  1851. 

(52.)  The  ^evhTork  Tribune  »ko»etk  herein  that  iU  at- 
eertiona  ef  two  days  previous  were  entirely  unwarrantedf 
and  are  really  false. 

OCR  HERO   MBBTBTH  AN  OLD  BUBSCRIBBR. 

**  We  bad  an  interesting  call  on  Thursday  from 
an  old  subscriber,  Mr.  Doane,  of  Berrien  county, 
Michigan,  who  left  home  on  the  17th  of  January 
last  for  California,  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
great  emigration  across  the  Plains  to  that  coun- 
try, arriving  in  June,  and  leaving  late  in  October, 
to  return  by  the  Nicaragua  route."        *        * 

AND  TBLLBTB  OF  HIS  TRAVBLB. 

"  He  came  down  to  Realejo  in  a  sail  vessel ;  was 
detained  there  two  days ;  was  five  days  coming 
thence  to  Grenada  on  Lake  Nicaragua ;  was  there 
detained  two  days  longer ;  was  two  more  in  trav- 
ersing the  Lake  (by  schooner)  to  the  San  Juan ; 
then  detained  again;  and  came  down  the  river 
(in  a  bunffo,  or  long  narrow  boat)  in  two  days  more. 
He  was  sixteen  days  in  all  from  the  time  he 
landed  at  Realejo  till  he  was  ready  to  take  ship 
at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  the  Gull 

MM  BHOWBTH  WHAT  WAS  DONB  WITH  HIS  OLD  SUBBCRl- 
BBR,  AND  CONSOLES  HIM  FOR  BBINO  DEPRIVED  OF  HIS 
▲RMS— AND  BBINO  TRAN8FORTRD  OUT  OF  ORETTOWN, 
1.BST  HE  SHOULD  BAT  TOO  MUCH. 

**  Our  citizenSy  landing  in  thi  night  and  ihor- 
ougldy  drenched  mth  rain,  were  at  cjnce  deprived 
•ofcUl  their  arms  by  the  JBrttith  police  in  *  Orey- 
town,*  as  they  call  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua :  but 
they  were  otherwise  treated  very  kindly,  and 
finally  conveyed  to  Chagrea  by  the  Briti:ih  brig 


Inflexible,  which  was  professedly  hloeJcading  the 
coast.  But  for  this  lift,  they  might  have  remaine<i 
at  San  Juan  fur  weeks.  But  tftey  toere  likely  to 
create  a  famine  there,  and  had  already  raieed  the 
price  of  provieions,  and  the  British  were  glad  to 
help  than  awayP — Same  paper,  two  days  after,  Jan- 
uarylith,  1851. 

(3.)  OUR  HERO  FURTHER  DISPLATBTH  THE  DESIGNS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  AGAINST  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  TREAT! 
OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR,  AND  OF  TBK  DIRSrCL 
VENGEANCE  THREATENED  BT  THE  TERRIBLE  MR.  CHAT- 


FIELD,  ^  A  SHREWD  BRITON." 

**  The  brig  Masardis,  Captain  Hampton,  which 
arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  from  Belize,  Hon- 
duras, confirms  the  previous  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived of  hostilities  between  the  States  oi  Guate- 
mala and  San  Salvador.  Several  skirmishes  have 
taken  place  between  the  troops  of  the  two  States. 
The  difficulty  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  San  Salvador  by  the 
British  squadron  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Against 
this  blockade  Vasconceloe,  the  President  of  the 
State,  strongly  protests  in  a  proclamation  issued 
on  the  24th  of  October,  considering  it  as  a  pretext 
to  get  possession  of  the  country.  The  troops  of 
Honduras  and  San  Salvador  had  invaded  Chiauin- 
ula,  in  the  State  of  Guatemala.  On  the  16tn  of 
November  the  President  of  the  latter  State  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  communicating  the  fact.  Mr.  Chatfield,  in 
reply,  states  that  Great  Britain  will  not  lo«.k  with 
indiflference  on  the  proceeding,  but  will  hold  the 
States  re:iponsible  for  any  damage  to  British  in- 
terests."—oam«  paper,  three  days  after  that  again, 
January  I4th,  1851. 

(4.)  THE    NEW-TORK  TRIBUNE  BHOWBTH  IT   WAB    IN   P«rs- 
SES8ION  OF  A  LETTER  WHICH  IT  SUPPRBBSBD. 

"  We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Halsev,  of 
Long  Island,  a  more  detailed  account  than  we 
gave  in  our  last  of  the  treatment  of  American 
citizens  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  the  Bnti.<:h 
authorities  at  that  place." — Same  paper,  January 
IZth,  1851. 

(5  )  Extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr*  Halsey,  an  American  eiti- 
ieit,as  published  by  him  in  the  San  newspaper  of  the 
'20lh  January^  ^howinjg  that  the  Editor  of  the  TVibune 
had  been  in  possession  of  positive  and  reiiabio  informa- 
tion to  the  contrary  »f  thtt  which  he  had  previously  pnb- 
li  heJ^  which  trut/tful  statement  he  deceived  his  readcrSf 
by  suppressing, 

BOW  THE  PLEDGES   OF  THE  TRIBUNE  ARB  FULFILLED. 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

«  ♦  *  *  We  left  San  Juao  in  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Tr^nt,  on  or  about  December  15th, 
which  is  as  late,  within  a  very  few  days,  as  any  ad- 
vices from  that  place  received  here.  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  such  orders  from  Lord  Palmeraton,  as 
you  speak  of,  have  been  sent  to  San  Juan.  As 
for  the  English  not  exercising  any  autliority  over 
Americans  in  San  Juan,  it  is  absolutely  false.  Every 
American  citizen  is  watched  and  guarded  in  the 
most  rigid  manner  by  a  band  of  negro  police  from 
Jamaica.  The  first  moment  an  Ametican  toaches 
his  foot  to  Uie  shore,  he  is  required  to  walk  np 
to  tiie  Police  office  and  deliver  up   ALL  HIS 
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ARMS,  ffunMy  pockeUpUtols,  knive*,  or  whatever 
tbevuiay  be.     ♦        •        *       .* 

••lo  coining  over  from  Realejo.  the  party  of 
vbich  I  was  one  reached  San  Juan  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  We  were  in  all,  twenty.  We  came 
dovn  the  San  Juan  river  in  an  open  boat^  and 
when  we  reached  the  town  our  native  oarsmen 
anchored  off  the  Custom  House,  and  said  we  must 
riinain  there  till  morning,  as  the  English  allowed 
wtbody  to  land  in  the  night.  Our  party  were  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  any  such  humbugging 
13  that,  and  fo  we  seized  the  boat  ourseWe?,  and 
vent  ashore.  Just  as  the  boat  struck,  up  came  a 
negro  patrol,  and  ordered  us  off.  We  drew  our 
revolvers,  determined  to  brave  a  fight  On  thi«, 
ap  came  an  English  officer —sergeant^ and  on  our 
expostulating  upon  the  unnecessary  rigor  in  want- 
log  IK  to  go  back  and  stay  in  our  boat  all  night, 
he  finally  consented  that  we  might  stay  ashore,  if 
ve  would  go  up  to  his  station,  and  deliver  up  our 
ann<a,  vshteh  ipo*  dtme.  *        *         ♦         » 

**  Over  one  hundred  Americans  from  3an  Juan 
came  in  the  Crescent  City,  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  the  Georgia.  The^'  will  all  tell  you  that 
thev  received  similax  treatment  They  will  all  tell 
you,  that  up  to  their  leaving  San  Juan,  three  weeks 
ago^ibe  Ei^li^hcf'd^d  loere  exercising  their  author- 
Uii  oeer  American  citizens.  They  will  tell  you  also 
that  the  place  is  in  possession  cf  the  English  y  and 

that  if  they  have  taken  off  the  duties  and  made 

the  port  **  free,"  they  still  command  it,  and  sub- 
ject American  citizens  to  the  control  of  negroes, 

and  other  indignities. 

-  Ciua.  H.  Halsey,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I." 

<6.)  ocnt  Bsao,  with  mk.  balsey's  lkttkr  in  hib  ros- 
fBsiioK,  BirrrKcaaiMO  it,  and  tet  commenting  on 

IT,  EENBWBTB  BIS  PEOMI8BS  FOR   SIR  B.  L.  BULWER. 

"Great  Britain  will  therefore  relinquish  her 
pretensions  to  San  Juan,  or  Qreytown,  as  she  has 
clearly  ccntracted  to  do." 

AS*  fBOWRTB  TBB   POWER  OP   ENGLAND,  AND  BER  PLAIN 
aiOBTS   IN  CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

*  Befinre  agreeing  to  tliat  treaty,  she  could  have 
held  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  against  the  world, 
and  called  it  *  Qreytown'  as  long  as  she  pleased."  , 

BR  tPBAKBTB  LIOBTLT  OP  TBB  TAX. 

"She  has  already  taken  off  American  vessels 
the  trifling  duty  imposed  by  her  authority  on  ves- 
sels visiting  that  port ;  ? he  has  rebuked  the  inso- 
lence of  her  officials  who  annoyed  and  bullied  the 
captains  and  crews  of  our  little  steamboats  hith- 
erto ttnl  down  to  try  the  navigation  of  the  San 
Juan ;  and  she  will  have  to  withdraw  her  authori- 
ties from  the  yori  altogether,  accordmg  to  the 
plain  letter  of  the  treaty." 

AXD  BE  RENEWBTB  BIS   DELIXQCBNCY. 

*  Meantime,  we  do  not  learn  that  any  serious 
anuoysnce,  any  wanton  insult,  wa<<  suffered  by  our 
citizens  irho  lately  came  down  the  San  Juan  to  the 
pori;  on  the  'contrary,  they  were  helped  on  their 
vay,  and  fared  very  much  better  than  they  wouhl 
have  dune  had  there  been  no  British  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  that  point  Still,  they  will  be  obhged 


to  shut  up  shop  there,  and  it  will  not  require  any 
pot  house  swaggering,  any  penny-a-line  bluster,  to 
effect  this  result" — Same  paper,  January  \Zt\ 
1861,  acknowlcdrfing  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Halseifs 
letter. 

(7.)  TBB  NBW-TORK  TRIODNB  PATBBRS  A  LITTLE  ANNUAL. 

"The  Whig  Almanac. — At  last,  and  much  too 
late,  we  have  our  little  Annual  ready  for  those 
who  desire  it  *  *  *  *  Unusual 
care  and  labor  have  been  employed  this  year  to 
make  the  Almanac  full  and  reliable  in  its  Returns, 
and  though  it  is  of  course  not  absolutely  faultless, 
we  are  very  sure  tliat  no  manual  at  all  comparable 
with  this,  for  completeness  and  correctness,  haa 
hitherto  been  issued. 

"  The  Members  of  Congress,  present  and  pros- 
pective ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  doings  of  last  Ses- 
sion ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  Central  America ;  ♦  »  *  Ac., 
d^c,  such  are  the  subjects  treated  with  the  utmost 
ppwer  of  condensation  in  the  closely  printed  pages 
of  tlie  Whig  Almanac." — Saine  paper,  January 

nth. 

(8-)  Oneof  th(>tinifc  things  the  little  Annaal  said  after  it  was 
born,  and  which  it  was  taught  to  My  by  ita  father,  show- 
ing that  he  knew  the  trae  state  of  affairs  in  Nicaragua, 
that  what  the  American  Review  said  un  the  aubjvct  was 
strictly  true,  and,  by  consequence,  what  he  said  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  statements  of  the  Review  was  as  strictly 
false. 

OUR  BERO^S   LITTLB    ANMITAL  ON    BRITI8B  ABSURDITIES. 

"In  1529,  Captain  Diego  Machuca  explored 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  went  down  the  river  San 
Juan  (one  of  the  rapids  of  which  still  bears  his 
name)  to  the  ocean,  at  the  point  where  now  stinda 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Machuca 
proposed  to  found  a  colony  here,  and  it  is  believed 
did  make  the  attempt,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Robles,  then  commandant  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
who  also  meditated  the  same  enterprise.  Thc9c 
facts  are  mentioned  here  as  showing  the  absurdity 
of  the  claim  to  that  port  recently  put  forward  by 
the  British  Government" —  Whig  Almanac^  p.  49, 
art. "  Central  America." 


BOW     ENGLAND    PURTBRR     INTBRPERED    IN     CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

"  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Mexican  troops,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  aristocrats,  the  delegates  of  the 
several  provinces  or  States  met  in  General  Con- 
gress, and  adopted  a  Constitution  of  Union,  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Republic  of  Central  America.' 
This  Constitution  endured  until  1888,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  in  and  between  the  States 
industrioudy  fomented  by  British  agents,  it  was 
dia<olved,  and  the  five  States  again  severally  as- 
sumed their  sovereign  character."— 7%*  '*littls 
Annual,*'  ibid. 

TBB    PURTBER  BAD    PAITB    OP    B.'tOLAND. 

"Previous  to  1763,  Great  Britain  made  some 
pretensions  upon  the  Mosquito  Shore,— not,  how- 
ever, as  protector  of  any  Indian  tribes,  but  in  ab- 
solute sovereigiiity.  These  were  sweepingly  dia* 
posed  of  by  the  treaties  of  1763,  1783,  and  1786, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  the 
former  agrees  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Mosquito 
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Shore,  but  to  -witbdraw  her  protection  from,  her 
own  subjects  Tvho  should  be  so  *  daring  as  to  pre- 
sume '  to  remain  there,  or  '  to  obstruct  the  entire 
evacuation  agreed  upon  by  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty.* " — The  Tribunt^s  Vaae^mecttm,  ibid. 

OVR  BBRO*B    OWN    HISTORY  OT    MOIQUXTO,  AB  OITBll  BT 
HI8   LITTLB  ANlfUAL. 

"  Subsequently,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
providing  for  extending  the  protection  of  both 
countries  over  any  route  of  communicatioa  which 
may  be  opened  across  the  continent,  and  also  for 
the  abanoonment  of  British  territorial  pretensions, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  British  establishments,  on 
the  coast  of  Central  America. 

"The  British  pretensions  consist  in  an  alleged 

Srotectorate  over  a  mixed  brood  of  Indians  and 
egroes,  who  have  maintained  a  miserable  ex- 
istence on  that  pai-t  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua bearing  the  geographical  designation  of  the 
*  Mosquito  Shore,'  and  who,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
British  Government,  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  sovereign  people.  They  have,  however,  no 
written  languages,  no  religion,  no  laws — not  a  sin- 
gle feature  to  elevate  them  above  the  lowest  order 
of  savages.  Under  the  pretense  above  indicated, 
the  agents  of  Great  Britain  have  undertaken  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  supposititious  Mosquito  Kingdom, 
as  including  the  entire  coast  from  Cape  Honduras 
to  the  "boundary  of  New -Granada,  a  line  of  more 
than  800  miles,  and  extending  inward  indefinitely. 
This  preposterous  claim,  of  course,  takes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  the  only  pos<iible  Atlantic  ter- 
minus of  the  proposed  canal  This  port,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  as 
early  as  1 629,  and  which  was  subsequently,  by  royal 
decree,  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  fortified  by  the 
Spanish  Gt>vemment,  and  afterward  captured  from 
the  Royal  forces  by  the  Republican  army  of  Nicara- 
gua, peaceably  occupied  by  the  people  of  that  State, 
and,  as  a  part  of  Nicaragua,  blockaded  by  the 
English  in  1844 — this  port  was  wrested  from  the 
Nicaraguans  in  January,  1848,  by  a  British  force 
nnder  the  command  of  Captain  G.  C.  Loch,  of 
H.  B.  Majesty's  ship  '  Alarm,'  and  has  since  been 
occupied  by  English  authorities,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  belonging  to  the  so-called  Mosquito 
Kingdom.  It  has  not  been  surrendered  to  Nica- 
•  ragua,  nor  has  it  been  formally  ascertained  that 
British  assumptions  have  been  in  any  degree  re- 
laxed in  consequence  of  our  treaty  with  England 
^bove  referred  to;  but  we  are  reliably  assured 
That  they  have  been,  and  that  the  British  occupa- 
tion will  soon  be  abandoned." 

TAe  difference  between  the  tame  man,  as  political  etUtartOnd 
ae  father  of  a  little  Jlnnual, 

THE  IMt'ORTA.XCE  OF  NICARAGtTi.  TO  THE   UNITED  BTATBB) 
A8   PUBU8IIED  IN  THE  TRIBUNE. 

**  The  State  of  Nicaragua — that  is,  the  inhabited 
territory  so  named — lies  almost  wholly  westward 
of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  between  it  and  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  it  stretches  some  miles  north  of  the 
Lake.  The  river  San  Juan  drains  the  Lake,  run- 
ning south-east wardly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 


about  150  miles.  North  of  the  river  and  east  of 
the  mountains  which  approach  the  Lake  is  the 
'  Mosquito  Coast,'  so  caUed,  which  Great  Britain 
has  long  ruled  in  the  name  of  a  succession  of 
savage  Chiefe,  or  pretended  Chiefs,  whom  she  has 
christened  Kings  of  Mosquito.  But  neither  by  the 
Nicaraguans  nor  the  Mosquitoes  and  their  British 
masters  has  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  been  peopled 
at  any  time  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  a 
dense  forest  or  mass  of  luxuriant  tropical  yegetsk- 
tion,  filled  with  wild  beasts,  but  rarely  penetrated 
by  man,  save  in  navigating  the  river.  A  amall 
village  (San  Carlos)  marks  the  point  of  its  de> 
parture  from  the  Lidce ;  another  collection  of  huts 
(San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  the  British  *  Greytown,*) 
is  found  at  its  mouth  on  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
there  may  be  half  a  dozen  huts,  inhabited  by 
negroes  and  demi-^savages,  at  two  or  three  inter- 
mediate points  where  the  'piragua'  or  'bungo' 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids;  all  the  rest  is 
wilderness."— ATw-rorA:  THbune,  Jan.  IZtk,  1651. 

THE   UTTLB   ANNUAL  ON  THE  8AKK* 

**  Indeed,  it  is  very  evident  that  Central  Ame- 
rica must  be  to  California  and  Oregon  what  the 
West  Indies  have  hitherto  been  to  our  confede> 
racy.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, maize — ^in  short,  all  the  staples  and  fruits  of 
the  tropics — are  produced  in  Nicaragua  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfection.  There  are  a 
fairge  number  of  cattle -estates  in  the  country ;  and 
hides,  with  indigo,  coffee,  and  Brazil-woo<i,  form 
the  principal  articles  of  export" — Whiff  Almanac, 
Greeley  and  McElrath,  New-  York,  1 86 1. 

We  need  not  continue — Ohe!  Jam  satis  ! 

In  again  stooping  to  notioe  tbe  irregulari- 
ties of  the  New-  York  Tribune^  after  its  publi- 
cation of  the  first  of  the  above  extracts,  (Ex. 
1,)  we  must  descend  still  lower  from  our  dig- 
nity than  we  had  previously  anticipated  it  was 
possible,  by  the  "  proclivity,"  whether  hered- 
itary or  not,  of  its  editor^s  character,  to 
be  compelled  at  any  time  to  descend  in  re- 
plying to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
here  again,  in  this  connection,  to  renew  the 
subject  of  British  aggression  in  Nicaragua, 
and  to  expose  still  further  than  the  above 
extracts  do,  the  sinuosities,  the  ground- 
less statements,  the  reckless  inconsistencies, 
printed  day  after  day  by  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  To  the  newspaper  publisher, 
who  alone  of  all  the  American  press  has 
presumed  to  defend  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  European  power,  to 
seize  territory  after  territory  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  who  has  presumed  to  maintsun  tliat 
these  United  States  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ;  to  the  unscrupulous  apol(^ist  and  de- 
fender of  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer ;  to  the 
reckless  falsifier  in  one  publication  of  state- 
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moots  to  which  he  has  contempoteneously 
pledged  himself  in  another ;  to  the  exhibi- 
tor of  qtuisi  assurances  which  he  had  not., 
'4Si\  the  suppressor  of  positive  evidence  con- 
tradicting them  which  he  had,  it  is  not  in 
oar  power  to  oflfer  any  suggestion  or  advice 
which  could  8er\'e  him  in  the  peculiar  hne 
of  bosiness  he  has  selected.  The  country 
whose  hard-won  rights  he  ignores  ;  the  peo- 
ple he  has  attempted,  under  a  mask  of  moral 
puritanism,  to  deceive ;  the  foreign  Govem- 
m«=>nt  whose  usurpations  he  upholds;  the 
K-rvants  of  Barclay  street  to  whom  he  is  so 
thoroughly  devoted,  and  the  other  charla- 
tans and  mountebanks  whose  blowing-horn 
be  is  ambitious  to  be  considered,  will  take 
care  of  him.  To  them,  with  the  sincerest 
j^xmI  wishes  we  are  capable  of  giving  for  their 
behoof^  we  leave  him  and  his  services  in  this 
regard. 

But  the  laws  of  debate,  the  laws  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  regulated  the 
decorum  of  aigument,  both  in  the  schools 
of  Aristotle  and  Zeno,  and   the  columns 
of  the  modern  newspaper ;  the  Republican 
CoQstituUon  and  equality  of  the  American 
people;   the  injustice  of  stigmatizing  any 
(•ortion  of  them  as  citizens  of  foreign  birth ; 
tbe  reckless  treason  of  carrying  a  war  of 
races  into  this  continent,  of  splitting  up  every 
StAte  into  foreign  and  native  factions,  as  mul- 
titudinous as  the  cuts  of  their  beard,  or  the  di- 
veise  oolorsof  their  hair,  are  principles  on  the 
fHresent  occasion  more  worthy  of  being  sus- 
tained by  us.   Who  the  writer  of  any  article 
in  this  Review  may  be,  is  a  matter  which 
eoneems  the  editor  and  the  writer  only.     If 
the  facts  put  forward  are  not  facts,  if  the 
arguments  advanced  are  unsustained  or  so- 
phistical, let  the  falsehood  or  the  fallacy  be 
exposed;    and  we  undertake  tliat  neither 
will  the  editor  of  this  Review  shrink  from 
his  responsibility  by  throwing  it  on  his  con- 
tributor, nor  will  the  contributor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  (and  dozens  of  gentlemen  are  in 
the  habit  of  enriching  our  pages  with  their 
thoughts,)  evade  the  duty  of  sustaining  the 
position  to  whkdi  he  has  committed  himself 
and  us.    We  are  satisfied  with  this  rule,  and 
as  we  bestow  much  more  consideration  and 
ftmthought  on  the  papers  we  select  for  the 
pubUc,  than  necessarily  is  the  wont  of  pub- 
ueations  more  frequently  issued,  and  less 
expensively  conducted,  we  will  be  the  last 
of  the  American  press  to  transgress  it  in  the 
case  of  others,  or  permit  it  to  be  trans- 


gressed in  our  own.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  articles  we  pub- 
lish are  the  articles  of  the  American  Review. 
Let  them  be  judged  in  that  light — defended 
or  refuted  in  that  light.  While,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  prolStaire,  or  daily-talking 
class,  must  be  quite  content  to  receive  them 
as  our  articles,  and  ours  alone;  while  we 
are  always  pleased  at  their  good-will,  in- 
terested in  their  candid  discussions,  and  ex- 
tremely indifferent  to  their  ill-considered 
abuse,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  see  how  some  of  this  very  daily-talking 
class  of  pubUcations  evade  an  aigument 
fairly  directed  against  them. 

We  had,  more  than  once,  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  manifest  inconsistencies  with  regard  to 
the  Central  American  question,  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press.    After  wit- 
nessing such  exhibitions  for  several  months, 
we  considered  we  would  be  doing  the  cause  of 
American  right  and  good  faith  a  very  evident 
service,  by  exposing  it  in  a  single  instance. 
Accordingly,  taking  up  ^'^New-Yorlc  Tri- 
bune as  the  nearest  to  our  hand,  and  as  being 
nominally  Whig,  we  collated  some  extracts 
from  it,  published  on  successive  days,  and  ap- 
pended to  them  an  article  which  has  effected 
all  we  sought  for.     The  Tribune  replied  by 
acknowledging  its  inconsistencies  and  repeats 
ing  them — ^by  further  burying  itself  in  the 
most  reckless  assurances  for  which  it  had 
not  one  particle  of  foundation — by  evading 
the    arguments  we  advanced,  and    then, 
through  sheer  anger  at  our  calm  and  clear 
exhibition  of  its  own  misdeeds,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  screen  itself  from  public  indignation,  by 
personally  attacking  some  imaginary  indivi- 
dual whom  it,  in  its  witless  fancy,  supposed 
to  be  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
as  a  "scion  of  a  race ;"   and  by  further 
attacking  the  supposed  race  and  natipn  of 
the  imaginary  writer  as  one  in  the  opinion 
of  some  "  shrewd  Briton "   (the  "  shrewd 
Briton"  being  the  editor  of  the  Tribune) 
"accustomed  to  revenge  itself  for  ages  of 
abject   subjection  by  voluble  and  grandi- 
loquent threats,*'  Ac — as  a  race  "  of  a  heredi- 
tary   proclivity   to   annihilate   the  British 
empire  by  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  demolish 
English  domination  by  Uberal   allowances 
of  Billingsgate   and  bullyragging."     The 
"shrewd  Briton"  is  further  made  to  say 
that  our  article  "never  was  written  by  a 
descendant  of  the  gray-coats  who  fought 
us  (the  Tribune's  kept  Britisher)  so  man- 
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fully  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  flogged  us  so 
fairly  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga,"  How 
the  "shrewd  Briton"  found  so  much  out 
we  cannot  imagine;  we  would  say  it  was 
by  the  aid  of  the  Rochester  knocking  girls, 
but  that  it  is  strictly  true  we  believe ;  but 
surely  the  noisy  young  women  referred  to 
would  be  more  at  fault  if  they  said,  with 
reference  to  the  Tribune^s  reply,  "that  it 
was  written  by  a  descendant  of  the  gray- 
coats"  aforesaid.  The  "gray-coats"  were 
good  republicans ;  did  not  traduce  men  sim- 
ply because  they  may  have  been  bom  under 
a  different  meridian ;  the  "  gray-coats  "  being 
Americans,  and  consequently  very  much 
traduced  and  abused  by  "  shrewd  Britons," 
did  not  care  much  for  what  the  shrewd 
Britons  said  about  themselves,  and  still  less 
what  falsehoods  they  advanced  against  other 
peoples,  whom  it  was  equally  their  interest 
and  desire  to  traduce;  but  above  all,  the 
gray-coats  were  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  begot  men,  and  not  beings  in  gray 
coats  so  cowardly  as  to  evade  a  direct  and 
fiiir  argument  by  a  sneaking  attack  upon  a 
nation,  dozens  of  whose  children  lie  buried 
aide  by  side  with  them  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  Lexington  and  Concord ;  one  of  whose 
sons  was  one  of  their  noblest  and  most  chi- 
valrous generals — nor  beings  so  lost  to  de- 
corum as  to  add  to  the  meanness  of  the 
unworthy  attack,  an  "allowance  of  Bil- 
lingsgate and  bullyragging,"  pei'fectly  une- 
volvable  by  the  largest  termagant  of  aban- 
doned character  domiciled  in  the  negro 
quarter.  A  heritage  of  gray  coats  on  such 
a  being,  even  though  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  might  possess  the  same,  would  be 
but  the  more  positive  evidence  that  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  bar  sinis- 
ter. If  such  a  being  had  one  such  coat,  he 
should  deposit  it  carefully,  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  among  the  archives  of  his  family 
secrets  ;  for  it  is  an  old  French  adage,  and  a 
good  one,  that  "people  should  not  wash 
their  dirty  linen  before  the  world." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  heap  superabun- 
dant ridicule  on  the  use  of  such  language 
by  the  editor  of  the  Tribune^  we  would 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  harmonious 
patronymic  in  which  he  rejoices,  and  to  a 
rumor  we  have  heard,  that  it  and  he  are 
not  removed  by  many  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity from  the  soil  and  the  people  he  ca- 
lumniates in  epithets  so  vituperative  and 
unmeasured.    But,  anxious  as  we  are  to  ab- 


stain from  the  peculiar  line  of  "ai^menf* 
the  Tribune  has  itself  adopted,  we  will 
not  hft  the  veil  from  its  genealogy,  and 
prove  it  guilty  of  moral  matricide.  ITiank 
Heaven,  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  it 
matters  nothing  whence  any  individual 
may  have  descended,  and  we  will  abstain 
even  in  this  instance  from  contravening  thb 
sound  Republican  principle  to  exhibit  the 
unfilial  ingratitude  of  an  opponent  so  reck- 
less,  so  egotistical,  so  violent  and  so  unjus- 
tifiable in  attack.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  is  at  all  events  the  erstwhile  member 
of  Congress  from  one  of  the  most  Irish  dis- 
tricts of  New-York ;  the  bepraiser  on 
all  occasions  which  may  bring  to  himself 
electioneering  success,  partisan  favor  or  mon- 
etary profit,  of  that  portion  of  our  poj>- 
ulation  which  owes  its  mediate  or  imme- 
diate origin  to  Irish  soil.  We  have  al- 
ready in  matters  of  more  moment  exhib- 
ited, in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  manifold 
examples  of  extravagant  inconsistency,  of 
reckless  prevarication  and  contradiction,  of 
the  prodigal  waste  of  any  political  rep- 
utation the  Tribune  may  have  at  any 
time  acquired,  on  the  single  question  of 
British  aggression  in  Nicaragua.  Can  its 
editor  have  imagined  that  this  more  recent 
unmeasured  and  "  shrewdly  British"  attack 
on  the  Irish  race  resident  on  this  soil,  A« 
new  attempt  to  raise  against  them  the  shib- 
boleths of  a  forgotten  and  ridiculous  faction, 
is  calculated  to  show  to  our  readers  or  his 
own  that  we  were  wrong  in  our  representa- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  his  character  ?  On 
the  contrary,  does  not  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred  prove  incontestably,  even 
on  its  own  pages,  that  his  journal  is  not  only 
thoroughly  inconsistent  either  from  reckless- 
ness or  want  of  memory,  but  thoroughly 
faithless  and  thoroughly  insincere  in  ita 
warmest  professions?  We  had  given  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  some  credit  for  an  un- 
scrupulous worldly  wisdom ;  but  our  error 
in  doing  so  will  ere  long  be  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  and  our  own,  by  men  of  the  very 
race  he  has  so  recklessly  calumniated. 

However,  to  place  this  recent  exhibition  by 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  in  a  light  merely 
personal  to  him,  is  but  to  hide  the  greater 
questions  which  have  been  thrust  upon  our 
attention.  It  is  none  of  our  business  to  de- 
fend the  character  of  the  Irish  nation  from 
the  most  unwarranted  attack,  or  to  apologize 
for  their  existence  here.    If  any  inhabitant 
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of  this  country  of  Irisli  descent  or  birth 
thinks  himself  called  on,  before  he  can 
meet  Americans,  or  even  "  Anglo-Sax- 
<ms^  on  an  equality,  to  defend  his  ances- 
tors or  his  brethren  from  such  misrepresen- 
tations as  the  British  nation,  government, 
or  organs,  may  have  at  any  time  for  some 
fire  or  six  hundreds  of  years  thrown  upon 
them,  even  though  such  representations 
may  have  been  taken  up  and  refulmina- 
ted  by  a  "liberal"  and  "moral"  editor 
of  New- York — the  man  so  thinking  had 
better  go  home.  This  Republic  is,  thank 
(jod,  no  place  for  him.  From  the  time 
vhen  British  governments,  British  writers, 
and  British  speakers  represented  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  as  the  sons  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  as  the  spawn  of  every 
rascaldom  and  vagrancy,  to  the  later  days 
when  the  same  reliable  authorities  designa- 
ted us  as  a  naUon  of  swindlers  and  pick- 
pockets, we  have  been  taught  by  the  Brit- 
ish themselves  that,  in  their  relations  to  other 
peoples  at  all  events,  they  are  by  nature  liars, 
and  by  policy  liars. 

But  were  it  even  not  so,  the  Irishman  would 
be  unworthy  of  citizenship,  who,  to  justify 
his  Hberty  of  speech  or  action  on  this  soil, 
stooped  to  defend  by  argument,  from  British 
caiamny,  his  country  or  his  countrymen. 
In  this  country  they  who  have  to  appeal  to 
aooesiois,  are  only  those  devoid  of  personal 
character  or  strength.     It  matters  nothing 
who   a  man's   ancestor  may  have   been, 
what  may  have  been  the  faults  of  his  origin, 
or  the  misfortunes  of  his  progenitors,  pro- 
vided he  be  himself  a  man,  worthy  of  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  loyal 
to  their  laws.    None  but  an  aristocrat  dares, 
on  this  soil,  to  insult  a  man  for  his  birth, 
md  to  an  aristocrat  of  such  contemptible 
chancier  and  vulgar  deportment,  an  argu- 
ment is  not  the  answer  which  should  be 
given.    Nevertheless,  an  Irishman  is  the 
iast  man  of  foreign  birth  on  this  soil,  at 
whose  door  an  insult  on  the  score  of  nativity 
can  lie.  A  man  so  lucky  as  to  be  bom  in  the 
free  oak  openmgs  of  Michigan,  within  reach 
of  a  common  sdiool,  of  an  egotistical  char- 
acter, and  a  limited  education,  may  con- 
sider himself  warranted  in  treating  with 
eontamely  a  people  which,  no  matter  what 
peat  men  it  may  have  begotten,  has  been 
m  the  main  cooped  up  for  centuries  in  a 
aanow  islandf  and  therein  subjected  to  the 
eerefafil  pressure  of  a  foreign  anarchy,  a 


native  oligarchy,  and  two  organized  super- 
stitions like  those  of  the  Roman  and  the 
English  "religions;"  but  the  less  preju- 
diced and  larger-minded  man  of  the  world 
will  take  the  egotist  himself,  so  drunken 
with  his  worldly  luck  as  to  hazard  the  vul- 
gar reproach,  and  having  subjected  him  in 
fancy  to  the  same  tyranny  and  tyrannies, 
ask  the  interested  audience,  What  a  sorry 
fool  must  this  fellow's  self  become,  when  he 
is  so  vain  and  utterly  insensate  as  to  charge 
as  a  crime  the  sustentation  of  human  life  and 
genius  for  ages  under  a  system  he  has  not 
strength  of  frame  or  of  mind  sufficient  to 
endure  for  an  hour?  An  American  who 
would  give  up  without  a  blow  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  the  rapacity  of  Eng- 
land, must  no  doubt  regard  it  as  extremely 
ridiculous  and  absurd  in  Iiishmen,  after  hav- 
ing kept  up  a  fruitless  war,  interrupted  only 
by  peaceful  famines,  from  the  twelfth  to  the. 
nineteenth  century,  against  England  and 
Englishmen, — must  think  it,  indeed,  very 
absurd  in  such  men  to  hope,  even  at  the 
present  day,  of  ever  regaining  their  own 
country ;  but  Americans  of  more  Republican 
sympathies,  and  less  ignoble  soul,  will  re- 
joice that  our  country  numbers  among  its 
immigrant  populations  millions  of  a  fecund 
race,  so  immovable  in  their  hatred  of  op- 
pression and  their  antagonism  to  wrong. 
An  editor  who,  if  a  British  fleet  were  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  Hudson,  would  surrender 
New- York  rather  than  incur  the  pecuniary 
and  sanguineous  loss  of  a  valiant  defense, 
may  affect  to  despise  a  race  who,  even  when 
beaten,  are  not  wise  enough  to  give  up ;  but 
the  Republican,  wherever  he  may  be  bom, 
will  place  the  philosophic  editor  who  would 
give  up  all  rather  than  fight,  and  the  ig- 
norant  peasant  who  would  fight  even  after 
losing  all,  side  by  side,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  one  merits  the  doom  of  ignorance 
and  pauperism,  to  which  the  other  has  beeiv 
brutally  and  undeservedly  subjected.  To 
such  a  race  no  insult  can  be  given  by  such 
a  man.  That  which  he  attributes  to  them 
as  a  crime,  becomes,  when  compared  with 
his  meanness  and  his  want  of  decent  man- 
hood, a  pride ;  and  that  of  which  he  boasts — 
the  chance  of  birth,  the  vulgar  attribute  of 
position,  and  a  full,  not  an  empty  stomach — 
proves,  when  compared  with  their  lot,  how 
utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  the  attributes 
which  have  befallen  him,  and  which  he  has 
so  idiotically  abused. 
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But  independenily  of  any  considerations 
with  reference  to  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
the  Irish  by  birth  or  descent  of  this  country 
are  from  their  position  in  this  country,  and 
from  their  services  to  her,  the  last  of  our  im- 
migrant population  against  whom  could  be 
directed  with  justice,  or  even  without  mani- 
fest indecency,  language  of  the  character 
we  have  extracted  &om  the  TrihwM,  The 
exploits  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  the  probabil- 
ities they  may  attempt  herei^r,  we  leave 
entirely  to  those  catch-penny  newspapers 
which  live  upon  the  earnings  of  the  immi- 
grant by  repainting,  recasting,  and  redu- 
plicating the  obsolete  traditions  of  his  far-off 
home.  It  may  suit  the  proprietors  of  these 
and  other  prints  to  propagate  an  Irishism  on 
this  continent,  but  that  is  the  very  opposite 
of  our  intention.  Even  the  American,  desiring 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Irish, 
need  not  expect  any  from  us.  Let  him  con- 
sult the  first  of  modern  historians,  Augustus 
Thierry  the  Frenchman,  and  even  the  pages 
of  the  English  Hollinshed,  Davies,  Hume, 
and  Musgrave,  that  is,  if  the  said  American 
knows  how  to  glean  one  grain  of  truth  from  a 
mass  of  falsehood.  Even  the  student,  curious 
in  history,  may  follow  their  footsteps  through 
the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  Napoleon ;  from  the 
field  of  Lannes  to  the  defense  of  Cremona^ 
and  the  sieges  of  Belgrade  and  Pondicher- 
ry — may  take  up  their  history  in  Spain  and 
Russia  as  the  legion  of  Napoleon;  in  the 
Netherlands  as  the  avant-garde  in  one  cen- 
tury of  Le  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  next  as 
the  flower  of  that  army  which  conquered 
Europe  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and  may 
thence  derive  a  very  excellent  lesson  on  the 
consequences  to  humanity  of  permitting  a 
brave  and  hardy  nation  to  be  first  conquered, 
and  then  conscribed  into  the  armies  of  the 
conqueror.  But  with  these  matters  we  have 
no  present  concern.  Our  business  is  to 
spesdc  of  Irishmen  in  this  Republic;  and 
here  at  all  events,  to  tell  the  simple  truth, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  Tribune^  and  men  of  his 
kidney,  are,  utterly  inappUcable.  Here,  at 
all  events,  the  Irish  have  stood  the  brunt  of 
danger,  and  have  faithfully  discharged  the 
requirements  of  citizenship.  If  they  do 
possess  a  high  position  and  an  extensive 
power  on  this  continent,  they  have  earned  it 
well,  and  used  it  becomingly.  Here,  at  all 
events,  no  American  can  say  that  they  have 


been  used  to  avenge  themselves  or  defend 
themselves  by  Billingsgate  or  buUyra^ing. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  a  stand-up  fight 
for  American  liberty  or  American  right 
against  England  or  any  other  power  was  to 
be  had,  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  Republic's 
existence,  there,  and  in  our  ranks,  were 
Irishmen  to  be  found.  On  the  battle-fields 
of  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  said,  in  those 
very  identical  gray  coats  and  in  homespun, 
have  these  islanders  fought  and  died  for  the 
liberty  their  children  and  America  attained; 
and  base  indeed  is  the  man  who  would  seek 
to  deprive  them  of  that  glory  which  is  his 
own.  The  Puritan  State  itself  has  not 
scrupled  to  erect  monuments  and  dedicate 
slabs  to  record  how  well  Irishmen  fought, 
and  how  manfully  they  died  for  American 
Uberty.  Without  distinction  of  creed  or 
party,  whenever  Anierican  Uberties  were  at 
tacked  or  even  threatened,  they  have  been 
found  on  the  right  side  and  in  the  right 
place.  From  tlie  Irish  gray-coats  who  tbl- 
lowed  Warren  to  immortahty,  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Vermont  and  Maine,  of  Irish  descent, 
who  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  Starke,  a 
'Won  of  the  race" — ^from  the  Irish  population 
which  turned  out  with  their  priests  at  their 
head  to  throw  up  the  works  around  Phila- 
delphia, to  that  Greneral  who  in  1812 
guarded  the  abandoned  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, the  Irish  of  America  have  done  their 
work  Hke  men.  The  fields  of  Mexico  are 
too  fresh  in  our  memory  to  need  recapitu- 
lation. But  within  sight  of  the  City  Hall  of 
New- York,  before  St  Paul's  Church,  stand 
two  memorable  monuments — ^they  are  those 
of  the  brother  of  Emmettand  ofUie  hero  of 
Quebec — that  McHitgomeiy,  whose  disinter- 
ested chivalry  ennobles  him,  in  the  liturgy 
of  American  martyrs,  as  second  only  to 
Washington,  and  these  both  were  Irishmen. 
The  presidential  chair  was  once  at  all  events 
filled  and  honored  by  a  man  who  only  escaped 
being  an  Irishman  to  enable  him  to  become 
chief  magistrate  of  this  Republic.  Irishmen 
native-born  and  by  descent  have  been  over 
and  over  again  members  of  American  Cabi> 
nets  and  Secretaries  of  State — one  ^'scbn  of 
the  race  "  lately  dead,  and  whom  in  his  grave 
all  honor,  Calhoun.  They  are  and  have  ever 
been  found  among  State  and  Congreasional 
representatives  and  senators,  on  the  benches 
of  judges,  and  among  the  most  honored  <^ 
our  professions;  and  the  only  instance  of 
*'  Billingsgate  and  buUyraggiDg  "  which  can 
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be  attributed  to  them  is  th&t  speech  of  Pat- 
lick  Ueoiy,  which  will  live  while  the  Union 
lives,  and  which  he  would  utter  again  to-day 
had  he  the  misfortune  to  exist  and  witness 
tL^*  United  States  pandering  to  the  outrages 
d  his  enemies  on  their  sovereignty  and  that 
<jf  an  allied  Kepublic  Would  to  Heaven 
We  had  a  little  more  of  that  ^'  Billingsgate ;" 
it  is  plentifully  lack  just  now.  In  the  re- 
cords of  inventive  genius,  to  which,  even 
more  than  to  military  exploits  or  forensic 
tloqucDoe,  we  owe  the  astonishing  progress 
of  the  United  States,  not  a  few  Irish  names 
ue  also  to  be  found ;  and  that  of  O'Reilly 
stands  second  to  Morse  alone.  But  the 
Irish  of  America  are  not  to  he  judged  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  individual  mind,  or  by 
the  honors  or  emoluments  which  may  have 
justly  fallen  to  the  share  of  individuals  of 
tht^ir  countrymen.  The  Irish  race  as  a  mass 
in  this  country  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect  and  honor  by  every  true  American, 
and  the  dtiienship  they  have  acqmred  they 
have  earned  welL  We  have  seen  them  aiding 
in  the  presidential  chair,  in  leading  the  ar- 
mies, fighting  the  battles,  and  constructing 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 
But  alone  of  all  the  races  which  have  mi- 
grated to  this  continent  within  this  century 
or  the  last,  they  have  never  failed  to  expend 
their  industry  on  the  severest  labor,  and  the 
most  thankless  offices  known  to  the  State. 
The  German  immigrant  becomes  a  farmer 
if  he  be  wealthy,  otherwise  a  huxter  or 
a  pedlar,  or  a  slop-worker.  The  English- 
man seeks  out  polite  and  easy  employment, 
vberein  he  can  hve  without  much  personal 
t^xertion  on  the  labor  of  others.  But  the 
Irishman  graduates  for  citizenship  by  long 
years  of  serv^  in  building  up  our  railroads 
and  riaducts,  tunnelling  mountains,  canying 
river>(  from  hill  to  city,  draining  the  foulest 
p  lace  of  habitation,  and  performing  the  most 
irdoous  and  menial  duties  essential  to  the 
irr^ratness  of  that  Republican  empire  of  which 
he  desires  to  be  a  portion,  and  necessary 
to  the  very  life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
hij^er  grades  of  industry,  among  builders, 
architects,  er pincers,  among  merchants,  man- 
Q^ictarers,  you  will  find  £ishmen  too,  and 
in  our  great  diies,  among  the  most  influ- 
ential for  personal  probity,  clear  intellect, 
^ttTprise,  and  humanity,  are  to  be  met 
haudrftds  of  ^scions  of  that  race"  vitupe- 
rated by  the  Tribune.  American  literature 
Wx>  oves  not  a  little  to  Irishmen,  for  if  the 


genius  of  the  dead  Goldsmith  has  formed  the 
most  eloquent  and  exquisite  of  our  authors, 
Irving,  who  of  our  generation  has  not  listened 
in  rapture  to  the  genial  eloquence  and  origi- 
nal fancy  of  Henry  Giles  ?  Far  off  too  in  the 
western  lands,  reclaiming  new  States  for  the 
seed-time  of  civilization,  the  Irish  farmer  is 
to  be  found  everywhere  vieingwith  the  nomar 
die  New-Englander  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
forest  Can,  then,  any  impertinent  and  su- 
percilious effrontery  exceed  that  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune,  when  he  ventured,  even 
in  anger,  to  direct  against  an  American 
race,  which  has  produced  such  men  as  we 
have  hinted  at,  and  done  such  deeds  for 
their  adopted  country  as  we  have  barely  no- 
ticed, a  diatribe  so  unscrupulous,  so  false, 
and  so  offensive  to  every  Republican  ?  Were 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  even  the  lowest  mortals, 
the  most  despicable  specimens  of  humanity 
known  to  history  or  men,  surely  their  acts 
in  this  country  should  protect  them  from 
maUcious  falsehood,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
warmest  friendship  and  sincerest  esteem. 

There  is  one  more  reason  why  the  Irish- 
man should  stand  highest  of  all  foreigners 
on  this  soil.  For,  arriving  in  this  country 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  any  other 
immigrant,  he  alone  of  them  all,  from  the 
very  moment  he  touches  this  soil,  embodies 
himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Republic, 
yields  to  it  a  fuU  and  generous  loyalty,  and 
strips  himself  of  every  sympathy  and  alle- 
giance which  could  intervene  between  him 
and  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Contrast  him 
with  the  "•  shrewd  Briton,"  who  makes  this 
country  a  field  for  personal  emolument,  who 
can  see  nothing  in  our  Republic  but  themes 
for  jibes  and  ignorant  derision,  who  lives 
and  dies  upon  the  soil  which  ^ves  him  food 
and  shelter,  a  monarchist,  envious  of  its  suc- 
cess, abhorring  its  greatness,  and  at  war  in 
soul  with  its  institutions  and  its  laws,  and 
answer,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  re- 
spect? 

We  have  dealt  temperately  and  tersely 
with  this  subiect  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Tribune  strikes  even  deeper  at  the  social 
basis  of  the  Union  and  of  every  State  of  it, 
than  it  does  against  an  individual  race.  If 
there  be  one  essential  paramount  to  all  otherB 
in  the  vitahty  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
amalgamation  of  all  races  on  this  continent 
into  one  American  whole.  It  may  not  be 
treason  by  law,  but  it  is  in  soul,  treason  the 
most  deadly,  to  endeavor  to  foment  a  social 
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or  servile  war  either  between  classes  or  races 
in  this  Republic.  The  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
has  already  expended  much  energy  to  that 
end  in  his  abolition  gambols.  From  such  a 
man  only  could  an  attempt  originate  to  split 
up  the  compact  society  of  every  city  and  State, 
into  "  races"  at  war  with  each  other  and  the 
land  which  protects  them.  With  such  a  man 
only  could  the  scheme  find  favor  of  pitting  on 
this  soil  the  Pole  against  the  German,  the 
Hungarian  against  the  Austrian,  the  Italian 
against  the  French,  the  Irishman  against 
"  the  shrewd  Briton ;"  of  carrying  into  the 
bosom  of  this  society  the  vituperative  epi- 
thets used  by  the  conquering  races  against 
the  conquered  of  Europe  of  stigmatizing 
race  after  race  with  the  slang  of  falsehood 
used  by  its  more  fortunate  antagonists,  and 
reproducing.  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
a  war  of  races  to  which  any  insurrection  of 
negroes  against  white  men  would  ba  mere 
child's  play,  and  a  few  of  the  effects  of 
which  we  have  not  very  long  since  seen  in 
the  Nativist  "  riots"  of  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  New- York. 

Such  is  the  position  the  editor  of  the  Tribune 
has  now  assumed.    To  notice  him  in  future 


may  perhaps  be  to  descend  even  still  lower 
from  our  dignity  than  we  have  heretofore 
done.  But  if  for  thtj  nonce  he  may  assume  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  speak  in  language 
not  positively  indecent,  and  remove  the  stig- 
mas he  has  already  drawn  upon  his  paper, 
we  may  honor  him  again  with  our  attention. 
Meantime  he  must  be  content  to  bear  not 
only  the  reputation  of  the  ready  upholder 
of  every  public  delinquency  and  private  char- 
latanism, from  the  assurances  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  to  the  Rochester  knockinga, 
and  of  an  individual  who  seeks  by  negro- 
disunionism,  to  drive  the  South  into  separa- 
tion that  it  may  protect  its  State  and  ina- 
lienable rights,  but  further  as  a  pubUe  incen- 
diary anr.ong  white  men,  a  schemer  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  plot  a  war  of  races  even  in 
the  North — in  short,  a  nativist  of  the 
worst  type,  and  that,  too,  without  a  particle 
of  sincere  affection  for  the  Republic  of  whose 
fallen  citizens  he  is  a  melancholy  example, 
but  actuated  solely  by  the  sympathies,  opin- 
ions, and  desires  of  his  adviser,  ^*  the  shrewd 
Briton,"  whose  identity,  as  at  present  we 
have  no  communion  with  the  other  world, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  in  this. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

'Nicaragua"  dt  the  Senate. —  A  motion  has 
been  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate,  on  the 
motion  of  General  Shields,  calling  on  the  Execu- 
tive for  iDli»rmation  relative  to  British  outrages  in 
Central  America. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1861,  the  American 
steamer  Director^  with  the  U.  S.  flag  at  the  fore, 
Lavio'  overcome  the  rapids  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
a!ii  the  stilt  noore  insuperable  obstacles  of  British 
m'erference,  shot  out  into  the  waters  of  the  great 
Uke  of  Nicaragua  ~  the  first  vessel  larger  than  a 
lionqo  or  piragua  which  ever  floated  on  the  in- 
lind  pea  of  Central  America.  This  intelligence 
reached  this  city  on  the  2 1st  January,  by  the 
Proinethtu*  steamer,  from  Chagrcs  and  "  Grey- 
u^tC  Fully  six  weeks  ago,  at  all  events,  certam 
print's  of  memorable  assurance,  stated  that  orders 
cAd  been  sent  to  the  British  agents  in  Central 
Aiaer iea,  to  discontinue  certain  outrages  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  travelling  by  the  Nicaraguan  route 
fr«m  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  States  of  this 
Union,  Of  course,  the  mere  discontinuance  of 
tLe$e  outrages  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the 
true  issue.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Prometheus 
pTiiTcs  inoootestably,  that  the  statements  of  the 
jiapers  above  referred  to  are  false ;  fer,  within 
twentj-ooe  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prome^ 
ihnt^  her  mails  show  that  the  same  system  of 
oQtngehad  been,  without  the  slightest  interrup 
tif-o,  as  complacently  and  determinedly  as  ever 
pursied  by  the  British.  We  ask  our  readers  to 
compare  dates,  and  judge  for  themselves.  So  vile 
a  ^■T»♦em  of  systematically  misinforming  the  pub- 
lic has  never  before  been  known  in  the  United 
Stotes.  It  has  been  practised  by  British  cabinets, 
ar.d  their  hired  newspapers,  from  the  days  of  the 
»*li€r  Pitt  to  those  of  Lord  Russell,  but  by  whom 
jrjported  here,  unless  by  "Sir  Henry,"  the  Future 
mudt  determine.  One  thing  we  know  at  all  events, 
we  enjoy  its  practice.  In  this  connection,  how- 
tTcr,  it  may  be  well  to  do  justice  to  the  good,  and 
tTta  to  the  contrite  sinner.  From  the  New- York 
Tribune,  of  the  1 3th  January,  we  extract  the  follow- 
j»?.with  reference  to  the  treaty  violated  by  every 
te^  policeman  smuggled  by  British  agents  into  the 
vrritc^y  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  In  connection 
▼rth  some  other  extracts  of  an  opposite  tendency  on 
ti»  j-aroe  subtect^  which  we  have  heretofore  token 
frtjm  the  Tribune^  the  following  affords  a  remark- 
aUe  example  of  the  science  spoken  of  in  our  last 
romber,  vul,  the  science  of  taking  the  opposite 
■des  of  a  question  in  turn,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  either,  and  (while  in  indifferently  good 
Urmper)  without  offending  anybody.  The  Editor 
(•f  the  Trihune  u  one  of  its  ablest  practitioners. 
No  matter  what  may  eventuate  on  tnb  matter  ~ 
BD  matter  what  result  may  follow— no  Inatter 
which  tide,  hia  oountry's  or  the  British,  may  be 


declared  right,  he  can  say, "  Didn't  I  say  it  would  T 
So  of  the  Rochester  knockings — "Do  the  dead 
converse  with  the  living  in  this  world!' — Paine's 
gas,  Bulwer's  character,  Ac  Ac  Aa  Let  us,  there- 
fore, record,  that  iu  one  instance,  at  all  events,  the 
Editor  of  the  TVlbime  has  taken  measures  to 
dodge  to  the  right  side  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty.  He  lately  wrote  as  follows : — "  The  first 
and  most  material  section  of  that  Treaty  reads  as 
follows :  *  Aeticle  I. — The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare, 
that  neitlier  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain 
or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  said  ship  canal ;  agreeing^  that  neither  will  ever 
erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding 
the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  c  r  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  do- 
minion over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
const,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor  will 
either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either 
affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either 
has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  State  or  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  such 
fortifications,  or  of  ocatpying,  fortifying,  or  colo- 
nizing Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast, 
or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming 
or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same ;  nor  will 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage 
of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection  or 
influence,  that  either  may  possess  with  any  State 
or  Government  through  whose  territory  the  said 
canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in 
regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the 
said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other.' 
This  article,  we  maintain,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
main  point  in  question.  No  matter  whether  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  belongs  to  Mosquito,  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  other  power,  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  can  occupy,  fortify,  assume  or 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  it,  whether  in  her 
own  right  or  as  the  protector  and  ally  of  some 
other  power.**  Let  us  be  just  to  the  evil-doer. 
The  aoove  is  from  the  New-  York  Tribune  of  the 
18th  January,  1851.  There  is  balm  in  Gilead 
BtiU,  and  much  hope  for  all  sinners. 


The  Polite  Mb.  Bull  !— Certain  stories  and 
rumors  full  of  nauseous  sentimentalism  have  been 
current  in  the  newspapers  of  late  relative  to  the 
very  great  politeness  oi  Mr.  John  Bull,  Mr.  Irascible 
Chatfield,  and  British  policemen  Sambo  and  Qua- 
shee,  towards  some  imfortunate  American  citizens 
passing  from  the  State  of  California  to  the  States  of 
New-York,  Louisiana,  Ac  through  the"  British  ter- 
ritory of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua."  We  would 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  noticing  such  shallow 
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deceptions  in  the  columns  of  oar  Miscellany,  were 
they  not  intended  to  cover  the  base  duplicities  of 
Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  and  his  abettors,  and  to  produce 
the  idea  among  unsophisticated  old  women  of 
both  sexes  (of  whom,  God  wot,  we  have  overmuch) 
that  the  British  usurpation  in  Central  America  is 
a  fact  really  beneficent  to  all  humanity,  and  spe- 
cially abounding  with  comfort,  **  protection,"  happi- 
ness, and  divers  prospective  blessings  to  American 
citizens.  Nothing,  it  appears,  can,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  newspapers,  exceed  the  politeness 
with  which  British  Sergeant  Quashee  deprives 
American  citizens  of  their  arms  and  locks  them 
up  for  the  night — ^the  urbanity  of  British  Lieuten- 
ant Sambo  in  rummaging  the  trunks  and  baggage 
of  American  citizens  while  actually  passing  from 
one  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  to 
another,  and  from  one  State  of  this  Union  to  an- 
other, is  60  eotraDcingly  delicious,  hia  ogle  is  so 
bewitching,  and  his  guffaw  and  chit-chat  to 
**  Massa'^so  exceedingly  harmonious  and  agreeable 
that  our  *'  daily  organs  of  opinion*'  are  of  opinion 
an  American  shotud  be  delighted  to  subject  his 
traps  to  the  supervision,  curiosity,  and  manipula- 
tion of  his  pohte  highness  Lieutenant  Sambo  1 
Nay,  when  he  comes  to  rifle  your  pockets,  to  poke 
bis  sweetly-flavored  paw  into  the  inner  crypts  of 
your  waistcoat,  the  mtcrstices  of  your  shirt,  and 
even  to  examine  therewith  your  person,  that  no 
«ingle  pistol,  pop-gun,  small  dagger  or  corker-pin 
may.  remain  in  your  possession  to  the  peril  of  his 
existence  and  that  of  Briti^  dominion  in  Grey- 
town, 

**  His  lips  BO  like  a  mnffln 

And  his  walk  am  so  genteel ; 
Iliiseyefl  so  like  flried  oysters 
On  a  streak  of  Indian  meal,'' 

that  in  the  opinion  of  the  recording  newspapers 
the  pain,  the  plunder,  the  indignity  and  the  out- 
rage you  endure  aro  more  tlum  counterbalanced 
by  the  extravagantly  pleasing  deportment  of  the 
colored  g«itleman.  These  newspaper  editors 
never  examine  the  (question  of  right — the  question 
what  right  have  British  to  be  there  at  all,  robbing 
you  with  their  black  policemen  under  Sergeant 
Quashee,  seenu  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  mudi 
larger  question,  «  How  jxUUdy  they  do  it  T  Po- 
liteness  seems  in  American  nineteenth-century 
ideas  to  be  equal  to  charity,  if  not  superior  to  it, 
in  *< covering  a  multitude  of  sins;"  and  of  all  po- 
liteness negro  politeness !  These  newspaper  edi- 
tors would  no  doubt  regard  the  knocking  down 
of  a  man  in  the  highway,  and  the  robbery  of 
his  person  by  a  white  man  as  an  astounding 
crime  of  the  most  abominable  character,  and  to  be 
punished  after  an  exemplary  fashion.  But  if  the 
thief  be  a  "*  gentleman**  of  the  swell  mob,  even  a 
nigg«ir  gentleman  of  the  swell  mob,  our  editor 
would  no  doubt  beg  the  gentleman*s  pardon  for 
troubling  him  .unnecessari^,  hand  him  his  watch 
and  pocket-book,  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  ex- 
press his  deep  and  lasting  indebtedness  for  the 
polite  deportment  and  pleasing  attention  of  the 
urbane  gentleman  who  had  "  relieved  him.**  Surely 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  f^hould  be  a  very  proud 
man — ne^oism  has  attained  a  triumph  under  the 
humane  institutions  of  Great  Britam  altogether 
unhoped  for.    We  can  realize  a  northern  negro 


demagogue  coolly  persuading  recnsant  white  men 
wlio  refuse  to  give  up  their  watches  by  exhibitr 
ing  examples  of  Grey  town  practice,  and  the  hap- 
piness there  experienced  by  whites   under  the 
hands  of  **  colored  officers.**    Nay,  we  think  a  tri- 
umphal oration  by  a  negro  eloquent,  would  be 
highly  appropriate  and  justifiable  in  our  modern 
world,  showing  that  the  negro  race  is  after  all  the 
paragon  race  of  humanity,  and  that  the  coming 
man,  the  second  Messiah,  is  after  all  neither  a  Jew 
nor  an  Anglo-Saxon;  nay,  not  even  Mr.  Quarrel- 
some Chatfleld,  but  Lieutenant  Sambo,  or  Ser- 
geant Quashee  1    May  not  such  a  Demosthenic 
negro  prove  to  the  conviction  of  all  reasonable 
men,  tuat  Sergeant  Quashee  ha*  attained  the 
"perfectibility  of   human  government,"   that  of 
committing  outrage  without  giving  offence,  and 
plundering  a  man  without  exciting  any  feelings  in 
his  bosom  but  those  nf  thankfulness  and  worship  I 
May  he  not  say  in  his  melodious  gibberish.    The 
British  formerly  as  now  attempted  to  outrage  you, 
white  Americana,  on  this  continent,  but  you  {;ot 
vexed,  fought,  and  beat  the  British;  but  toe  Brit- 
ish having  employed  us  as  police,  we  rob  you  day 
after  day,  take  even  your  arms  from  you,  and 
leave  you  as  tame  and  harmless  as  castrated  spt^-ct- 
mens  of  the  feline  Bpecies,  and  you  are  thankful, 
and  you  are  happy,  and  you  go  your  way  rejoic- 
ing?    What  witn  nigger  politeness  there  is  surely 
no  more    need    of   wars  —  the    millennium*  of 
**  peace**  under  all  circumstances  has  corue.  and 
British  Sergeant  Quashee  u,  we  maintain  it,  the 


coming  man. 


One  humanitarian   journal  in   particular,  the 
Neva-York  !7Vi6un«,  seems  to  gloat  with  singular 
satisfacticii  over  the  fact  that  white  Americ&Di» 
have  now  to  submit,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  negro 
manipulation  in  "Greytown,**  and  adds   that  it 
"  Greytown"  were  not  in  tlie  usurped  po5scs>it»n 
of  the  British,  it  would  be  all  the  same — white 
Americans  would  still  be  subjected  to  negro  or 
other  outrage.    Now  Sergeant  Quashee   knows 
that  "  am  not  de  fact,**  but  simply  the  very  opjw- 
site  of  a  fact,  or  in  polite  diction  a  yery  great 
folsehood.    Sergeant  Quashee  will  inform  the  ed- 
itor of  the   Tribune  that  he  was  expressly  im- 
ported from  Jamaica  to  be  a  Grey  town  policeman, 
and  still  further  to  insult  American  citizens  ^^a^^ 
ing  through  the  dominions  of  his    master,  and 
excite  negro  agitation  in  the  United  States.     Ser- 
geant Quashee  will  still  further  inform  the  editor 
of  the  7'rihune  that  his  native  country,  Jamaica,  is 
entirely  ruled  by  blacks  under  British  auspices — 
that  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Englisli  Gov- 
ernment to  weed  the  white  race  entirely  out  of 
Jamaica  and  rule  it  by  black  agencies,  black  offi- 
cers, armies  and  police,  under  an  English  gover- 
nor or  viceroy,  not  with  the  hope  of  getting  any- 
thing out  of  that  fertile  island,  but  with  the  desi«;n 
of  preventing  it  from  falling  into  the  bonds  of  any 
white  inhabitants  who  would ;  and  that  he;,  Ser, 
geant  Quashee,  has  been  expressly  transferred  to 
Greytown  to  establish  therein  a  similar  state  un- 
der the  very  same  auspicea  Further,  the  Sergeant 
will  fully  inform  the  Tribune  that  if  he  were  nt>t 
there,  if  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  which  he  **  oc- 
cupies** were  in  the  possession  of  Nicaragua,  no 
outrage  whateycr  would  be  offered  to  American 
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dtirens  but  that  the  greatest  friendship  and  re- 
ept'Ct  wnuld  exist  and  be  shown  towards  them— 
and  S<»rgeant  Quashee  might  assign  many  facts  in 

But  the  most  recent  instance  of  politeness  af- 
fr^ded  by   Mr.   Bull,  and  the  urbane   Sergeant 
Q  :a2bce,  is  recorded  at  full  length  in  the  New- 
York  HfTold  of  24th  January.    That  our  readers 
may  anderstand  this  last  dodge  of  Mr.  Bulwer's, 
wc'beg  to  expkin,  that  the  territory  ubout  the 
p:>rt  of  San  Juan  is  uncultivated  and  for  the  most 
part  barren— its  present  possessors  being  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Datives  of  Nicaragua,  permitting  them 
only  to  approach  on  submitting  to  the  grossest  out- 
rages, are  compelled  to  depend  for  food  on  a  very 
limited  native  supply,  with  such  imports  in  BriUsh 
bottoms  as  they  can  obtain  *  the  tax  on  American 
^ps  and  cargoes,  and  the  negro  police  inspection, 
hiving  prevented,  almost  altogether,  American 
^hip5  ladeo  with  produce  from  entering  that  port 
Htnce  the  "  remission  of  the  tax,"  to  get  more  food, 
and  the  other  fact  that  food  is  so  scarce  with  Mr. 
Cbat  field  and  his  negro  police,  that  should  any  ex- 
traordinary advent  of  Americans  to  **  Grevtown ' 
take  palace,  the  latter,  after  a  few  days,  would  have 
to  eat  the  present  black  and  white  possessors,  or 
all  must  starve.    The  fear  of  being  masticated  by 
geDtlemen  fipocn  the  gold  region  bound  homeward, 
who  in  the  matters  of  cooking  and  gastronomy  are 
said  not  to  be  over  particular,  may  have  probably 
been  one  reason  wuy  Mr.  Chatfield  and  his  sable 
satellites  establiahedf  the  "  law,"  forbidding   the 
entrazioe  of  such  vagrants  unless  unarmed.    But  it 
has  led  to  another  singular  instance  of  British  ur- 
bioity.    Not    content  with  depriving    American 
ntijEeos  of  their  arms,  the  British  have  further 
*'haDd90tnely" — ^yes,  kandtomely — ^volunteered  to 
trao^wrt  all  Americans  out  of  *' Grey  town,"  to 
Chagrea,  to  Bcazil  even,  nay  to  Cape  Horn,  or  the 
Dev^  anywhere,  where  they  cannot  eat  Mr.  Chat- 
field  s  dinner  or  that  of  his  negro  police.    But  here 
i»  the  extract £rom  the  Herald: — 

"  HAxnsoif K  CoKDucr  of  Enolishhen  at  San 
JtAX  DK  KiCAAAOVA. — ^Thrce  hundred  and  seventy- 
e«v«n  American  passengers,  from  San  Juan,  were 
taken  to  Chagres  on  the  twentieth  of  December 
last,  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  steamer  Inflexible, 
cmnmanded  by  Captain  Dyke.  These  passengers 
bare  paased  resolutions,  in  which  they  tender  their 
thanks  to  Captain  Dyke,  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul, 
Mr.  Green,  and  to  Post-Captain  Foote,  for  their 
kivinesB^  and  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
they  were  taken  to  Chagres,  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  Provisions  were  short  at  San  Juan, 
mi,  till  the  Inflexible  rendered  this  assistance, 
grtat  suffering  seemed  inevitable.  They  were  all 
yery  handsomely  treated  on  board  the  Inflexible, 
lod  the  oondact  of  the  officers  generally  excited 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  our  countrymen. 
ToU  act  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one ;  and 
b  the  more  praiseworthy  as  many  of  the  passen- 
gers were  prostrated  by  severe  sicknesa" 

Really  these  American  gentlemen  should  be 
vfTV  proud  of  themselves  and  devoutly  thankful— 
the  philanthropic  hospitality  and  exquisite  politc- 
&r>s  of  fending  your  visitors  away,  lest  they  f^hould 
v:it  yoor  dinner,  exceeds  the  charity  and  self  sacri- 
fice oC  any  but  an  Englbhman ;  "  and  b  the  more 


praiseworthy  as  many  of  the  passengers  were 
prostrated  by  severe  sickness."  Such  is  the  gospel 
of  the  new  Samaritan,—  Do  not  give  up  vour  dinner, 
pour  no  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  aJHicted ;  send 
them  ofif— away  with  them,  to  Chagres,  to  the  devil, 
but,  Quashee,  see  you  do  it  politely.  In  future  we 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  above  precedent  of 
politeness,  send  out  our  cards  of  invitation  as  fol- 
lows :   "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull's  compliments  to  Mr. 

and  family,  and  request  they  will 

do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  the  favor  of  taking  themselves 
oSy  as  there  is  not  enough  in  the  house  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rs  own  dinner;"  and  notes  of  acceptance 
should  be  returned  as  follows  :  *'  Mr.  So-and-so,  a 
very  humble  American,  begs  to  return  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mra  Bull  for  not  getting  leave  to  share 
their  dinner."  Well,  we  are  a  great  people— 
•*  politeness  m  cheap." 

It  is  almoft  as  great  folly  to  dwell  on  such  pro 
ceedings  as  it  is  viciously  deceptive  to  record  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Herald 
But  let  us  put  to  all  concerned  one  or  two  questions 
— Ist.  If  the  British  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  Grey- 
town,"  if  they  were  transported  out  of  that,  with 
their  police  and  tax,  would  not  food  flow  into  the 
port  of  San  Juan  from  Nicaragua,  and  from  the 
United  States,  sufficient  to  fill  to  repletion  all  the 
Americans  who  could  congr^ate  there  in  acentury? 
And  secondly,  if  a  British  official  and  an  American 
meet  together  on  American  soil,  and  the  British 
(^cial  says,  "  My  good  fellow,  there  is  not  food 
enough  for  us  both  here,  but  there  is  my  boat  and 
you  can  go  and  look  for  it  elsewhere" — should  the 
American  bow  thankfully  and  go — or  answer, "  My 
very  bad  fellow,  I  won't  go,  fur  this  is  my  soil  and 
not  yours,  and  if  that  be  your  boat,  go ;  for  if  you 

don't" but   we    forget,    this  is  the  age    of 

"peace!" 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  the  following 
has  appeared  in  the  Neio-  York  Sun,  The  notion 
of  charging  a  man  |15  for  not  giving  him  his  din- 
ner, appears  to  us  only  less  funny  than  the  more 
ridiculous  notion  of  paying  it  :-^ 

"  Credit  has  been  claimed  for  the  English  Con- 
stil  at  San  Juan,  because  he  sent  a  steamer  to  con- 
vey a  number  of  returning  Califomians  from  San 
Juan  to  Chagres.  We  were  previously  informed 
that  the  Consul  anticipated  trouble  from  the  large 
party,  who  at  first  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  to  the  English  police,  and  therefore  wisely 
took  the  readiest  means  to  rid  himself  of  his  feara 
by  shipping  them  to  Chagres.  We  now  learn 
from  the  Panama  Star,  that  each  individual  was 
charged  fifteen  dollars  for  his  passage,  which, 
for  the  480  persons  hurried  off  from  San  Juan, 
amounts  to  the  nice  sum  of  $7,200  I  This  is  the 
liberality  boasted  of.  The  distance  fi-om  San  Juan 
is  about  160  miles." 


Thb  Latest  News  from  Europe  is  without 
interest,  save  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  have  agreed,  in  obedience  to 
the  convincing  reasons  of  the  Tzar,  to  invade 
Schleswig-Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  by  butchering  the  citizens  of  the  Duchies, 
and  aimihilating  their  oldest  political  rights. — 

**  God  rave  the  king,  or  kingg; 
For  if  he  don't,  i  doubt  if  men  will  longer." 
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Mr.  Milks,  author  of  Mohammed,  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  jn  this  city  called,  **  On  the  Cri>i8 
and  the  Struggle/'  Not  knowing  what  Crisis  or 
what  Struggle,  (botli  families  being  large.)  we  had 
recourse  to  tlie  New-  York  Tribune,  which  gave  us 
the  following  luminous  and  singularly  generous 
explanation : — 

"  Hr.  M.  referred  to  the  genius  exiled  by  the  cUsturbances 
in  Europe.  Thoosandti  of  feveridi  idealists  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  an  a»ylum  for  them  is  quite  as  incumbent 
on  society  as  pnor-housea  upon  Legislatures.  They  are  a 
body  to  be  dreaded.  Denied  their  legitimate  ayocationv, 
uid  averse  to  uncongenial  pursuits,  they  emerge  from  the 
Crisis  (if  they  surviTe  it)  desperate  demagogues,  or  worse, 
and  take  rcYcnge  on  the  world  by  destroying  themselTes 
and  others.  Shorn  of  their  hair,  and  apparently  helpless, 
we  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  locks  of  hair  may  sprout  in 
tiieir  prison,  and  when  called  to  assist  at  the  feast,  they 
may  uproot  the  columns  of  the  edifice,  and  bring  down 
ruin  upon  the  guests.  Perhaps  the  only  home  they  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  haTe,  was  in  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.'' 

Qenerosity,  Mr.  Miles,  should  induce  you  to 
ask  whether  such  language  is  dignified  or  becom- 
ing before  you  used  it  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
such  of  these  men  as  come  to  our  shores  should 
not  therefore  be  treated  as  madmen.  We 
never  knew  before  it  was  a  sign  of  madness  in  the 
distressed  to  take  refuge  under  the  American  flag. 
Truth,  also,  has  someihing  to  do  with  the  matter; 


and  turning  oyer  the  pages  of  American  history  you 
should  inquire  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Mile?,"  genius  ex- 
iled by  disturbances  in  Europe  "  has  ever  **  emerged  " 
in  this  country  "in  desperate  demagogism,  or 
worse,  taking  revenge  on  the  world  by  destrorim; 
tliemselves  and  others  ;'*  or  whether,  on  thcwbole, 
from  Lee,  and  Montgomery,  and  Kosciusko,  down 
to  the  last  emigrant  laborer  set  to  work  on 
our  railroads,  they  have  not  turned  out  yery  ex- 
cellent and  discreet  citizens,  fiehting  battles,  tun- 
nelling mountains,  building  viaducts,  that  *"  fevered 
idealists"  might  more  freely  and  easily  approach  a 
great  city,  and  abuse  them.  Besides,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  offer  them  ** asylums"  when  they 
ask  them.  But  as  to  "  shaving  their  hair,"  an^ 
jailing  them  up  in  "  modem  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  model  prisons,"  we  would  not 
recommend  Mr.  Miles  to  try  the  experiment  lest 
he  should  discover,  as  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  re- 
marked to  Queen  Elizabeth  with  reference  to  the 
recent  attempt  of  the  King  of  Spain's  armada, 
that  he  too  "  nad  the  wrong  sow  by  the  lug." 


The  New  Postage  Bill. — A  bill  has  passed 
the  House  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
of  three  cents,  on  all  pre-paid  lettera,  with  otluer 
improvements. 
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The  Country  Tear  Book:  or.  The  Field,  the  For- 
est, and  the  Fireside.  By  Wiluam  Hownr. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Howitt  knows  how  to  make  a  book,  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  readable.  It  is  in 
fact  delightful  reading  for  the  winter  fireside,  or 
the  summer  hill  side.  There  arc  some  interspersed 
reflections  of  no  small  moment,  one  of  which  wc 
will  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book,  calling 
the  rcader^s  attention  to  its  bearing  upon  one  of 
our  favorite  politico-economical  topics.  And  that 
we  may  do  no  injustice  to  the  author^s  patriotic 
feelings  fur  his  *'  dear  old  England,"  we  must  make 
it  rather  long,  so  as  to  embrace  his  statement  of 
the  ameliorating  influences  at  work,  only  leaving 
it  to  the  reader's  reflection  to  consider  wliethcr 
individual  exertion  can  ever  be  suflicient  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  a  vicious  sy-tem,  the  evils  of 
which  appear  so  widely  extended  and  deeply 
seated : — 

"  What  a  country  this  used  to  be  for  jollity  and 
heart's  ea^e  I  What  a  change  there  must  have 
been  !  We  see  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and  old 
abbeys  standing,  and  we  think  them  beautiful. 
And  we  read  of  old  fasts  and  festivals,  and  days 
on  which  the  people  of  Eng^land  came  out  into  the 
sun,  and  the  heart  of  gladnes<)  and  kindly  good 
fellowship  was  as  one  great  dancing  heart  throiu^h- 
out  the  throng.  We  recall  those  doings,  and  think 
them  beautiful  Are  they  not  picturesque  ruins, 
too,  like  the  castles  and  abbeys!      Is  not  one 


thing  gone  just  as  much  as  the  other  t  What  we 
would  recall  is  a  thing  that  belonged  to  the  days 
of  these  castles  and  abbeys,  and  not  to  oun^  It 
is  a  thhig  that  belonged  to  our  ancestors,  and  not 
to  us.  If  we  could  recall  it,  it  would  be  like  call- 
ing back  the  ghost  of  one  of  our  ancestors.  Not  the 
iolly  ancestor  himself,  in  all  his  bodily  presence, 
his  soul-and-body  union,  the  daylight  man  in  his 
earthly  solidity,  but  his  ghost — a  phantom !  a 
thing  to  startle  ,and  confound  us.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  mirth  that  our  forefathers  had  that  we 
would  bring  back  ogaia  We  might  as  well  bnng 
back  their  suits  of  armor,  their  old  windy  rooms 
their  jack  boots,  and  farthingales.  Nol  it  is  a 
mirth  and  holiday  pleasure  of  our  own,  that  we 
must  have.  It  is  an  enjoyment  of  our  own — ^not 
an  echo  and  a  spectre  of  theirs — that  we  want 
And  why  should  we  not  find  it!  Our  ancestors 
found  what  suited  them  in  this  country — ^wliy  can 
we  not  find  what  suits  us  t  And  yet  England  was 
not  a  tenth  part  so  wealthy  or  powerful  then  as 
now. 


'  II&s  wealth  done  this  T    Then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me.* 

Blooxfield. 

**  Restore  holidays,  says  my  worthy  friend  Tnie, 
but  first  wc  must  rci^tore  that  wliich  made  the 
holiday  spirit  of  old^ease,  sufficiency,  and  con- 
tent 

"  Where  are  these  things  gone  f  What  has  be- 
come of  this  ease,  this  sufficiency,  this  content  t 
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TheT  are  not  among  the  nobility — they  complain 
M  the  timc^.  They  are  not  among  the  farmers  ~ 
they  curnplain  of  lieavy  burdens  and  low  price». 
They  are  not  among  the  Uborers^Uiey  complain 
of  low  wagesL  They  are  not  in  the  shop,  the 
mill,  or  the  factory;  every  place  and  class  has  its 
bubby-jock.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance,  and  wortli 
svjnjly  inquiring  into,  that  just  as  a  nation  grew 
ricfa  it  grew  melancholy ;  that  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple who  had  accamnlated  those  riches  grew  poor, 
wi  their  joyousness,  their  time  and  taste  for  recre- 
atiiio.  and  became  the  common  drudges  of  the 
dull  treadmill  of  poverty  and  labor.  This  was 
do:  always  sa  As  we  have  seen,  our  ancestorsit 
had  tl»eir  high  days  and  holidays;  never  was 
there  a  merrier  race.  England  was  merry  £ng> 
laud  tbea  The  people  of  the  continent  are  a 
nkTry  people  now— merry  with  a  fifth  part  of  our 
wealth. 

"  Should  this  be  so  f  Should  the  greatest,  the  most 
in-io^trious  people  oo  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
people  who  have  wrought  the  greatest  miracles  of 
eoei^  and  ingenuity  that  this  world  has  seen,  be 
the  uoly  people  who  do  not  enjoy  the  (hiit  of  their 
adiievtraentis  and  rejoice  in  the  good  things  they 
have  created  f  Yet  let  any  one  say  what,  is  his 
first  impreasion  on  landing  in  England  after  some 
iojoum  abroad  t  That  every  one  is  pondering  on 
aumt  tremendous  event  There  is  a  stern,  eager 
ezprirssioo  oo  every  face;  a  hurrying  on  as  to 
Eome  intense  olject ;  a  print  of  care  on  feature 
and  on  limb,  oo  tLe  individual  and  the  mass,  which 
are  most  startling  to  the  mmd  which  has  been  so 
btely  filled  with  the  gay  imagery  of  happy  peas- 
antry and  citizeos  of  the  working  class,  amidst 
their  holiday  music  and  their  social  dances. 

"  In  1842  I  was  reading  the  English  newspapers 
in  the  public  news-room  at  Heidelberg,  in  Ger- 
iDany.  What  was  the  great  topic  of  the  day  f 
The  horrors  just  brought  to  light  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  es* 
pzaally  of  women  and  children  in  the  coal-mines, 
ar«d  CictorieSi  and  workshops  of  England.  I  was 
actaiUy  sick.  I  walked  out  into  the  air.  It  was 
lH%fat  noon — the  bright,  dear,  joyous  noon  of  the 
foJth  of  Germany ;  and  at  this  moment,  out  burst 
firum  the  pubUc  schools  of  the'  working  classes, 
h'jodreds  of  little  boys  and  girls,  released  to  their 
twttre  o*cIock  dinners,  and  all  healthy,  happy, 
merry,  and  sliouting,  as  if  they  had  five  times  too 
much  pleasure  in  them  for  their  need. 

''  But  what  a  contrast !  Proud  England— rich 
Es^lanJ — mighty  and  free  England,  grinding  its 
chiKlren  to  death  in  mines  and  mills,  in  subterra- 
neiQ darkness  and  nakedness;  and  poor,  despotic 
Oemiany  guarding  its  children  till  their  twelfth 
jear,  and  giving  them  all  an  education  I  And  thi.« 
lad  gone  on  for  years;  the  child-murder  of  the 
aill  and  the  mine  had  gone  on,  and  men  had 
rraJsally  Accustomed  themselves  to  it,  till  they 
<uJ  not  see  its  enormity.  Liberals  and  philanthro- 
pies applauded  it,  and  called  it  free  trade.  G ra- 
dius Ileaven  I  free  trade  in  the  sinews  and  lives 
of  tender  children  ef  eight  years  old  I  Little 
children  pitched  against  the  Juggernaut  of  steam ; 
aal  those  who  denounced  this  immolation  to  the 
trading  MammoD,  were  sneered  at  for  the  cant  of 
hamanity  by  the  most  hideous  of  all  cants,  the 


cant  of  cruelty  I  Free  trade,  forpcoth,  in  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  children  1  'Twas  a  vile  abuse  of 
terms.  Trade  is  trade  only  when  it  deals  in  legit- 
imate articles ;  beyond  that  it  is  far  too  free — it  is 
then  free  outrage. 

"  But  the  British  humanity  stepped  in  and  res- 
cued the  victuns  of  our  trading  cupidity.  In  country 
as  well  as  in  town  the  great  and  influential  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  working  man  roust  be 
better  remunerated.  We  need  not,  therefore,  go 
further  into  the  explanation  of  tlie  repulsive  mys- 
tery of  the  greatest  people  on  earth  piling  upon 
their  heads  by  their  unexampled  energies  only  toil 
never  ending,  and  recompense  never  beginning. 
That  is  now  well  enough  understoofl  It  is  be- 
cause labor  has  been  defrauded  of  its  due. 

*'  The  public  has  now  discovered  what  the  amia- 
ble poet  Bloomfield  discovered  long  aga  He  found 

*  The  aspect  still  of  ancient  Joy  put  on. 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  suDstance  gone.* 

And  he  cried : 

*  Let  labor  have  its  due  t  my  cot  shall  be 
From  chilling  want,  and  guilty  murmurs  A-eo. 
I^t  labor  have  its  due  I  then  peace  is  mine) 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  rcplno.' 

**  That  is  the  true  secret  of  restoring  to  England 
its  fine  old  character  of  merry  England.  Let  la- 
bor have  its  due,  and  jo^  will  spring  up  thick  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field.  We  shall  again  see  the 
rural  dance  and  hear  the  sound  of  rural  music. 
Make  the  heart  glad  and  the  song  wiU  burst  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  young  men  and  maidens. 
Let  labor  have  its  due ;  let  a  good  supply  of  bread 
and  beef,  and  tea  and  coffee,  find  its  way  into  the 
poor  mans  pantry,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  there  will  be  merry  times  again  in  Eng- 
land. Ay,  m  ver  was  there  such  a  merry  England 
as  there  will  be  then.  Never  had  England  in  her 
holiday  times  a  tenth  part  of  the  people,  the 
knowledge,  the  power,  the  capacitv  of  enjoyment, 
that  they  have  now.  And  these  times  shall  come. 
They  are  not  far  off.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  and  are  taking  place.  The  public  mind  of 
England  has  satisfied  itself  that  a  better  state  of 
things  is  necessary — that  the  people  who  have 
made  England,  be  they  of  what  class  they  will, 
must  enjoy  England.  The  people  have  now  read 
and  thought,  and  above  all,  they  have  suffered, 
and  out  of  that  suffering  they  have  derived  a  deep 
wisdom;  they  have  learnt  to  know  their  own 
rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  They  will  now 
combine  not  to  attack  but  to  assert ;  not  to  tread 
on  the  privileges  of  others,  but  to  claim  their  own. 
They  will  combine  to  dig  new  channels  for  the 
current  of  public  wealth,  to  make  a  due  portion  of 
it  to  flow  into  the  track  of  labor ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  make  labor  itself  flow  into  the  truii  chan- 
nel. They  will  spread  themsdve**  over  the  field 
of  labor,  as  the  general  good  requires  it. 

**  Already  the  crowd  who  have  trodden  on  each 
other  s  heels  have  discovered  that  steam  and  sci- 
ence, commerce  and  literature,  have  made  three 
fourths  of  the  globe  but  an  expanded  England. 
In  England  or  Ireland,  in  America  or  Australia, 
wherever  the  British  tongue  is  spoken,  and  British 
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blood  flows  in  tbe  people's  veins,  there  thej  are 
still  of  the  great  Englisn  famil;^ — can  enioy  Eng- 
lish thoughts,  feelings,  and  privileges,  and  can  ele- 
vate and  combine  the  true  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Therefore  emigration  is  leading  its  quar- 
ter of  a  million  now  annually  into  the  more  distant 
fields  of  the  British  empire,  an  empire  extended 
be  jond  the  nominal  shadow  of  the  British  Crown. 
In  new  homes,  but  aU  made  such  bj  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise,  amid  new  mountains,  and  on  the  green 
bonks  of  new  and  majestic  rivers,  these  annual 
detachments  of  the  great  army  of  civilization  are 
flitting  down  to  create  at  once  domestic  plenty  for 
themselves,  and  fresh  sources  of  industry  and 
wealth  for  the  brave  old  mother  country. 

**  As  our  population  thus  diffuses  itself  on  all 
sides  into  the  fields  and  forests  of  God*s  plenty, 
and  at  the  active  centre  better  principles  or  social 
economy  are  recognized,  as  they  are  every  day 
becoming  recognized — ^thcn  for  holidays. 

**  But  when  the  people  do  find  leisure  and  hearts 
for  holidays,  they  wul  be  such  holidays  as  the 
world  never  yet  saw.  We  are  no  longer  the 
same  people  as  our  ancestors  were.  They  were 
great  children,  and  could  leap  and  laugh,  and  play 
with  hobby-hurees ;  but  we  have  read  and  thought, 
and  the  poorest  artisan  has  now  more  refined  taste 
and  intellectual  wealth  than  a  king  had  of  old. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  them : 

*  Ay,  thej  are  thinUng^at  the  frame  and  loom, 
At  ben^,  and  forge,  and  in  the  bowelled  mine.' 

"  Then,  our  holidays  must  be  holidays  of  a  high- 
er stamp.  There  must  be  music,  and  dance,  and 
sport,  for  youth  and  glad  hearts ;  but  there  must 
be  more — ^there  must  be  a  mixture  of  the  intellec- 
tual in  our  pleasures.  We  must  have  books,  and 
talk  of  matters  of  mind,  and  sights  of  works  of 
art  as  well  as  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  gi7e  to 
our  holidays  a  charm  which,  thongh  it  wiU  be  fit 
for  a  philosopher,  shall  thrill  through  the  soul  of 
the  working  man  like  the  first  rapturous  outburst 
of  his  mamage  bells.  We  must  have  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  holidays  that  are  coming.  We  must 
have  those  public  walks  and  gardens  that  are 
talked  of  for  our  large  towns.  We  must  have 
that  £10,000  that  is  lying  in  the  treasury,  voted 
by  Parhament  years  ago  for  that  very  purpose 
called  for  by  public-spirited  men  of  our  towns,  and 
thus  employed.  We  must  have  in  each  of  these 
gardens  a  public  building — ^the  people's  house  of 
recreation.  They  shall  find  a  dancing-hall,  a  cof- 
fee-room, a  reading-room,  and  a  conversation- 
room.  The  people  in  every  large  town  of  Ger- 
many have  such  a  house — their  AirmoTtt* — ^where 
they  come  together  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  do 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  manner  that  a  prince  or  a 
pnncess  might  be  proud  to  share  in. 

**  And  then,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  de- 
lightful pleasure!,  in  which  not  only  physical 
health  and  excitement^  but  intellectual  tastes 
unite,  for  which  the  people  are  daily  preparing 
themselves,  what  a  world  has  sciencn  opened! 
Think  of  the  steam-boat  and  steam-train,  ready 
to  bear  away  their  thousands  to  the  very  scenes 
where  they  would  wish  to  be.    To  carry  the  peo- 
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le  of    the  cities,  especially  of  enormous  Lon 

on  afar  into  the  country ;  to  the  open  heath — 
the  fresh  forest — ^to  the  sea-side — to  old  balls  and 
gardens  where  the  mysterious  spirit  of  beauty  has 
been  waiting  their  arrival  for  a  thousand  yeair. 
To  carry  the  country  people,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  towns — \o  the  sight  of  the  cheerful,  happy 
crowds,  lich  shops,  noble  buildings,  and  gallenei 
of  painting  and  statuary;  to  zoological  gardens 
and  scientific  spectacles,  full,  to  them,  of  the  en- 
chantment of  wonder. 

**  Do  we  talk  of  impossible  things  I  The  cheap 
trains  already  make  such  things  within  the  reach 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  that  can  get  but 
a  single  day,  and  a  few  shillings  to  spend  on  it,  in 
the  year.  On  one  day  last  summer,  seven  thoo- 
sand  people  visited,  oy  means  of  an  cxcorrioo 
train,  the  splendid  house  and  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatswortii,  in  the  Peak  of  Df  r 
byshire ;  and  every  day  there,  and  at  the  old  hall 
of  Haddon,  and  at  numbers  of  noble  halls  all 
over  the  country  throughout  the  summer,  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  people  is  like  the  viaitiiig 
of  a  fair. 

"  Better  times  are  coming,  when  these  things 
shall  be  still  more  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
of  our  fellow-countrymen ;  for  they  are  not  only 
awakbg  toa  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  these  tlui^s. 
but  they  are  laying  up  fruits  for  their  own  purpo- 
ses. The  alarm  that  some  time  ago  was  felt  on 
the  subject  of  popular  education,  lest  kiK>wledge 
should  spoil  good  servants,  and  destroy  the 
spirit  of  industry  in  the  laboring  masses,  luu  re- 
ceived an  amazing  answer.  While  the  people 
were  ignorant  they  continued  in  destitution.  What 
they  gained  they  spent  in  a  drunkenness  that  has 
now  nothing  like  it  in  existence.  But  while  they 
have  been  acquiring  knowledge  they  have  also 
acquired  a  great  capital,  and  have  actually  laid  tip 
in  savings  banks  upwards  of  £80,000,000  of 
money ! 

"■  This  is  a  social  phenomenon  such  as  all  the 
ages  of  the  world  bemre  have  not  produced.  That 
is  the  efifect  of  the  industrial  and  economiisd  stim- 
ulus of  knowledge  on  the  people.  That  has  come, 
and  the  holiday  times  will  come.  And  still  fur- 
ther, the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  met  by 
a  fitting  spirit  in  high  quarters.  Our  excellent 
Queen  has  thrown  open  Windsor,  the  most  royal 
of  all  royal  palaces  m  the  world,  to  the  free  and 
unpaid  entry  of  all  her  loving  subjects.  Tho 
royal  example,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  emula- 
ted by  the  nobility,  who  have  thrown  open  thoir 
parks,  their  gardens,  and  their  fine  old  pict^xre  gal- 
leries, like  their  royal  mistress,  to  the  feet  and  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  so  long  fought,  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stately 
glory  of  those  things. 

"  These  are  great  forebodings  of  the  future  holi- 
days of  a  great  and  educated  people;  and  thi^ 
lovely  isle  of  ours,  with  its  rivers  and  mountains, 
its  sweet  fields  and  villages,  its  cities  and  ancestral 
halls,  its  palaces  and  its  monumental  churches, 
shall  open  up  the  world  of  its  delights  to  a  people 
worthy  of  beholding  them,  and  by  that  very  Cvim 
mimicativencss  of  its  beauty  shall  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  Uie  heart  of  their  love.** 
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RBAD  THE  FOLLOWIKa  LETTBRS. 

New- York,  October  1,  IS'- 
I  haye  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  Vegetable  Powder  prepared  by  Ma.  £ma2vc¥l  L 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insecta    I  do  not  find  it  to  contain  anything  deletetioua  to  heiu*i) 
what  might  be  considered  poisonous  to  the  human  species ;  but  it  is  very  destructive  to  insects,  vi 
ever  they  are  forced  to  inhale  the  fine  particles  or  dust  occasioned  by  throwing  the  Powder  U  t-  . 
in  places  where  they  frequent  JAMES  E.  CHILTON,  M.  D,  Cheu  -♦ 

NEW-YoaK  HosprrAL,  JuDe  9,  i  -^ '  • 

I  have  analyzed  Emanuel  Lton's  Magnetic  Powder,  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and  eert>*  v  i 
it  is  entirely  free  from  mineral  or  other  corrosive  ]X)ison.    As  the  result  of  my  ezaminatiofi.  i  v 
say  that  it  is  a  combination  of  various  vegetable  substances  having  a  peculiar  inflaenoc  oo  the  *'. 
kingdom,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety.    In  reference  to  its  utility,  its  effect-)  jt  •  • 
tonishing.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  skilfully  prepared  substance,  by  which  a  valuable  result  is  obu,.. 
which  does  efifect  what  Ma.  Lyon  says,  and  is  well  deserving  of  public  patronage. 

LAWRENCE  REID,  Professor  of  Ohcmi.'.i.- 

We  certify  to  the 'above. 

COLEMAN  &  STETSON,  Astor  House.  D.  T).  HOWARD,  Irving  House 

JONAS  B.  PHILLIPS,  Asa't  District  Attorney.  JOHN  L.  ROOME,  Sup'nt  New-Tork  Ho-- 

S.  THAYER  COZZENS.  American  Hotel  J.  K.  &  D.  V.  BENNETT,  Gibson  House.  C  . 

PRESTON  H.  HODGES,  Carlton  House.  nati. 

For  sale  by  Uie  only  authorized  agent  for  Ohio,  B.  H.  MEAKINGS,  189  Wabut  Street,  n«  .ii 
comer  of  Filth. 

These  articles  received  a  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1848,  and  the  h.  j' 
premium  at  the  fair  of  1850.  F»j..'..  i 
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VICTOR  COREAZ, 

260  Broadway,  cor.  Warren  st,  (opposite  the  Park,)  Ifew-Yoi 

MAKES  TO    ORDER. 

BULITARY  and  NAVY  UNIFORMS,  FANCY  COSTUMES,  UNDER  GARMENTS  *-• 
finest  quality  and  most  approved  styles;    HOSIERY,   SILK  and  LINEN   CAMBRIC    K*^  • 
KERCHIEFS,   CRAVATS,   GLOVES,  <tc,  <fec. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDSH, 

AFTER  THE  LATEST  PAR^S  PATTFR^S. 

^p"  Gentlemen  will  please  notify,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  defects  they  may  find  in  »rtiirl««*  ' 
niahed  by  us,  in  order  to  have  them  either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  satiafnctorily  altered. 
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M.  A.  &  S.  ROOT'S 

PORTRAITS  AND  FAIVIILY  CROUPS 


EiaHT  FIRST  PREMnniS— SILVER 
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Awarded  at  the  Great  Fairs  in  Boston,  New-York,  and  Philadelpliia, 

CAN  n  8XSN  AT 

M.  A. « S.  ROOT'S  GALLERIES, 

363  Broadway,  eor.  Fmoklin  st,  N.  Y.,  &  140  Chestnut  st,  Phila. 


iSiIDliliQSgQ®!!!!  IFiEHIE  ?©  EiMi. 


Thb  Hnasa.  Root  haying  yielded  to  the  many  tugeot  lolicttatioDe  of  their  nnmeroae  IHciidi  to 
estabUih  A  bnncfa  oftheir 

(IlllUTII  liHIUIITTfl  KllllIT 

io  this  dty,  hare  been  mgaged  for  some  time  past  in  fitting  up  an 

lELE^AMf  SHJIITI  ©IF"  EdDdDMS 

S68  BROADWAY,  COB.  FBAlVKIilN  ST., 

where  they  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  all  their  num^roiu  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  dtiBeoa 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  establishment  has  acquired  for  its 
pictures,  and  the  progreasiTe  improvements  made  in  the  art,  we  trust,  will  be  fully  sustained,  aa 
each  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  skilful  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  ooomiaicemeni 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  establishment  are  pronounced  by  artists  and  scientific  men  unrivalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  sl^e,  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  highest  ellbrt  of  the  Painter. 

Citiaens  and  strangers  visiting  the  Gkdlery  can  have  their  miniatures  or  portraits  taken  in  this 
unique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Morocco  Oases,  Oold  Lockets  or  Breastpins,  Rings,  do,  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Heretofwe  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  fiunQj 

likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.    The  Messrs.  Root  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an  entirely 

new  discovery  of  thein,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  time  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 

or  three  seconds  in  fidr,  or  ten  to  fifteen  raconds  in  cloudy  weather. 

N.  B.— Ladiss  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials,  avoiding  idiites  or  light 
bhxeSb    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  picture. 

Fob  Gkntlkicsk. — A  black  or  figured  vest;  also  figured  scarf  or  cravat,  so  thAt  the  boeom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

Foa  OmLDasNw — Plaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  laoe  work.  Ringlets  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

The  best  hour  for  Children  is  from  llA.M.to2P.  M.    Allothers  fitxn  8  A.  M  to  6  P.  M. 
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AMERICAN  ¥HIG  REVIEW. 


NaLXXV. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 


or 


WILLIAM     H.     CRAWFORD.* 


PART    ONE. 


Amoko  the  public  men  of  the  past  gen- 
eration who  may  be  styled  representative 
characters,  few  stand  higher  on  the  list  than 
WzLUAM  Harbis  Crawford.    His  name 
tod  political  character  have  been  indelibly 
impresBed  on  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
hug  sucoeeding  generations  will  look  to  him 
B  an  eminent  repubhcan  exemplar.  His  fame, 
tiierefbre,  will  be  permanent;  but  the  re- 
mains of  his  public  career,  owing  to  his  pe- 
collar  temperament  and  habits  of  life,  are 
singularly  intangible,  and  belong  entirely, 
IS  naturalists  would  say,  to  the  fossil  species. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  private  or  public 
character  to  invite  the  gossipry  of  history — 
that  surest  method  of  emblazoning  ope's 
r^utation.     He  did  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  politicians  whom  crowds  follow  and  ad- 
niire,  of  whom  every  penny  writer  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  whose  journeys  form  one 
oontinnous  and  glaring  pageant.    He  never 
Kted  for  the  multitude.    If  he  had  ambi- 
tion to  be  great,  it  was  of  that  elevated  order 
that  looked  less  to  ephemeral  popularity  than  | 


to  great  and  durable  results.  When  the  enda 
for  which  he  strove  had  been  accomplished, 
he  did  not  pause,  like  most  other  leading 
statesmen,  to  preserve  the  means  of  such  ac- 
complishment    History,  therefore,  is  barren 
of  his  deeds,  and  perpetuates  his  name  only.. 
It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  as  we  wade 
through  ponderous  tomes  of  the  national 
archives,  we  stumble  on  some  majestic  record 
of  his  genius  that  shines  forth  from  the  dreary 
waste  with  surpassing  splendor ;  or  that,  like 
some  towering  column  among  ancient  and 
unidentified  ruins,  unbroken  by  age  and 
erect  amidst  the  crumbled  masses  around, 
teUs  of  a  giant  race  that  have  passed  before. 
The  sketch  before  us,  understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  his  accomplished  son-in-law, 
Mr.  George  M.  Dudley,  of  Sumpter  county,, 
Georgia,  was  not  designed,  as  its  limits 
evince,  to  be  full  or  satisfactory.    We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  deficiency  appears 
to  have  proceeded  more  from  injudicious 
and  unauthorized  'prunings  by  some  witless 
paragraphist,  than  from  any  original  omission 


*  Sketch  of  the  life  of  WiUiam  H.  Crawford    National  Portrait  Gallery.    Philadelphia.    1880. 
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in  the  article  itself.  The  arrangement  does 
not  quite  indicate  the  tasteful  handiwork  and 
nice  discrimination  which  we  happen  to  know 
to  be  characteristioB  of  the  author.  We  have 
been  informed,  in  &ct,  that  the  sketch  was 
unwisely  mutilated,  and  so  sheared  and 
nipped  as  to  entirely  pervert  its  chief  purposes 
and  intended  historical  effect.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Dudley 
for  the  only  authentic  biography  of  his  illus- 
trious relative.  We  have,  therefore,  chosen 
to  make  his  sketch  the  text  of  the  following 
article ;  with  no  view,  let  us  say,  to  criticism, 
for,  under  the  circumstances,  tliat  would  be 
neither  allowable  nor  tasteful, — though  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
senting, in  an  instance  or  two,  from  what  we 
candidly  think  to  be,  perhaps,  some  of  its 
too  ready  conclusions.  We  design,  however, 
not  so  much  to  confine  our  objects  to  mere 
succinct  biographical  detail,  as  to  briefly  re- 
view the  prominent  features  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of 
his  day,  and  of  times  which  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  political  history  of  the  Republic. 
We  address  ourself  to  such  task  not  with- 
out considerable  embarrassment  and  distrust. 
The  difliculties  already  intimated  are  very 
discouraging.  Mr.  Crawford  left  no  materials 
on  which  to  build  any  connected  account  of 
his  life.  His  conteniporaries  are  ready  to 
expatiate  largely  concerning  his  greatness, 
but  they  can  point  to  but  few  recorded  monu- 
ments of  his  fame.  Although  twenty  years 
have  not  elapsed  since  the  period  of  his  de- 
cease— although  numbers  even  of  the  rising 
generation  have  seen  and  spoken  with  him — 
yet  is  he  already  shelved  as  the  Hortensius 
of  his  time — who,  while  glimmeringly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  greater  than  Cicero,  and 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  through  count- 
less ages  to  come,  has  left  "  not  a  wreck^  of 
his  genius,  and  lives  only  in  tradition  and  in 
the  eulogies  of  his  rival.  This  is  not  the 
<Mily  difficulty.  The  histoiy  of  the  period 
in  which  Mr.  Crawford  figured  as  a  states- 
man, apart  from  its  mere  general  features, 
has  never  been  compiled ;  and  it  is  not  only 
undefined,  but  is  quite  obscured  from  ordi- 
nary research.  It  embraces  much  collateral 
interest  that  must  be  patiently  gleaned  from 
scanty  and  scattered  remnants,  and  which  we 
are  obliged  to  introduce  very  detachedly  in 
the  course  of  this  review.  It  extends  through 
a  period  which  witnessed  a  total  dissolution 
and  absorption  of  one  of  the  ancient  politi- 1 


cal  parties,  the  re-construction  of  the  other, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  third  of  which  he 
himself  must  be  reckoned  the  principal  found- 
er, but  which  had  not  obtained  its  pr^ent 
identity  and  compactness  when  disease  hur- 
ried hiro  prematurely  from  the  theatre  of 
political  life.  It  also  embraces  some  points 
personal  to  himself,  and  to  other  distin- 
guished public  characters,  which  render  their 
evisceration  and  discussion  quite  a  delicate 
undertaking,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed — especially 
by  the  candid  and  privileged  reviewer.  Thus 
much  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, as  well  to  explain  the  meagreness  of 
what  might  be  otherwise  regarded  a  prolific 
subject,  as  to  advertise  the  reader  of  the 
more  immediate  purposes  of  this  article. 

Crawford  was  bom,  as  we  are  told,  in 
Nelson  county,  Virginia,  in  February,  1772. 
While  yet  quite  a  youth  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Georgia, — first  to  near  Augusta, 
and  afterwards  to  Columbia  county.  Here 
he  was  sent  to  school,  and  learned  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches  of  education.  He 
bad  scarcely  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age  when  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  in  very  reduced  cireumstances.  Young 
Crawford  immediately  turned  his  yet  scanty 
learning  to  active  account,  and  supported  his 
mother  and  family  by  teaching  school,  until 
he  was  twenty-two  yeare  old.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  feel  a  desire  to  obtain  a  classical 
education,  and  was  not  at  all  deterred,  even 
at  his  comparatively  advanced  age,  from 
seeking  its  gratification.  There  was,  in  the 
same  county  as  his  own  little  school,  an 
academy  of  high  repute,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  teacher  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  instructor  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  Uie  South.  Even  then,  his  obscure 
literary  realm  contained  subjects  who,  in  after 
years,  adorned  the  national  councils,  and  filled 
the  country  with  their  fame.  That  retired 
academy  was,  in  fact,  the  nursery  of  Georgia's 
most  distinguished  sons,  in  politics,  literature, 
and  religion.  The  rector  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moses  Waddell,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
became  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  Wil- 
lington  Academy,  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina, — celebrated  as  the  matriculating 
font  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  as  also  of 
many  others  whose  names  are  eminently  re- 
nowned in  the  land. 

In  1794  young  Crawford  entered  Carmel 
Academy  as  a  student    He  soon  obtained 
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the  confidence  and  favor  of  Dr.  Waddell, 
sod  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  usher, 
receiving,  as  his  oompensation,  one  third  of 
the  tuition  money.     We  have  heard  it  told 
of  biro,  that  while  at  this  academy,  in  the 
doable  capacity  of  tutor  and  pupil,  it  ^as 
determined  by  himself,  and  some  few  of  the 
elder  school-boys,  to  enliven  their  annual 
public  examination  by  representing  a  play. 
They  selected  Addison's  Cato ;  and  in  form- 
ing the  cast  of  characters,  that  of  the  Roman 
Senator  was,  of  course,  assigned  to  the  worthy 
itfher.   Crawford  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
height  and  large  limbs,  and  was  always  un- 
<;ntcefiil  and  awkward,  besides  being  constitu- 
ti(»nally  unfitted,  eveir  way,  to  act  any  char- 
acter but  his  own.     lie  however  cheerfully 
consented  to  play  Cato.    It  was  matter  of 
^reat  sport,  even   during  rehearsal,  as  his 
young  companions   beheld  the  huge,  un- 
^nly  usher,  with  giant  strides  and  Stento- 
rian voice,  go  through  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stem,  precise  old  Roman.    But 
on  the  night  of  the  grand  exhibition,  an  in- 
cident, eminently  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
terfeit Cato,  occurred,  which  eflfectually  broke 
up  the  denouement  of  the  tragedy.     Craw- 
Atrd  had  conducted  the  senate  scene  with 
tolerable  success,  though  rather  boisterously 
fi»r  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  had  even 
m»iaged  to  struggle  through  with  the  apos- 
trophe to  the  soul  ;  but  when   the   dying 
Foene  behind  the  curtain  came  to  be  acted, 
*  'ato's  groan  of  agony  was  bellowed  out  with 
^uch  hearty  good  earnest  as  totally  to  scare 
away  the  tragic  muse,  and  set  prompter, 
[layers,  and   audience  in  a  general,  unre- 
strained fit  of  laughter.     This  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  future  statesman's  first  and  last 
theatricad  attempt. 

In  the  is\\  of  1796,  leaving  his  situation 
"n  the  Carmel  Academy,  he  bent  his  way  to 
(he  then  young  city  of  Augusta,  and  became 
[principal  in  one  of  the  largest  schools.  It 
«ra5  here  that  floating  dreams  of  professional 
t'lninence  first  passed  through  his  mind; 
<n:»gesting,  at  the  same  time,  more  enlarged 
\  laas  of  accumulation.  He  accordingly  set 
i'inwelf  to  studying  the  law,  and  pursued 
his  ta^k  with  an  assiduousness  and  diligence 
that  knew  no  abatement,  and  that  augured 
»  sjjeedy  and  successful  accomplishment 
He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  in  1798 ; 
and  the  year  following,  with  a  view  to  seek 
a  <nsitable  theatre  of  pursuit,  he  removed  into 
the  coanty  of  Oglethorpe,  and  opened  an 


office  in  the  little  village  of  Lexington,  its 
county  seat.  "  Such  were  his  perseverance, 
industry,  and  talents,"  says  Mr.  Dudley,  "that 
he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman  and  profound  juiist,  J^eter 
Early,  then  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
the  Up  Country,  and  to  whom  he  became 
ardently  and  sincerely  attached.  His  great 
professional  zeal,  that  always  made  his  client's 
cause  his  own,  his  unremitted  attention  to 
business,  his  punctuality  and  promptness  in 
its  dispatch,  his  undisgtiised  frankness  and 
official  sincerity — disdaining  the  little  arti- 
fices and  over-reaching  craft  of  the  profes- 
sion— combined  with  a  dignity  which,  spring- 
ing from  self-respect  alone,  was  entirely  un- 
mmgled  with  affectation ;  his  honesty  and 
irreproachable  moral  character,  accompanied 
with  manners  the  most  plain,  simple  and  ac- 
cessible, secured  for  him  a  public  and  private 
reputation  seldom  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed in  any  country."  This  graphic  ac- 
count, tallying  with  the  whole  character  of 
the  distinguished  subject,  is  not  at  all  exag- 
geration, but  is  testified  to  by  the  speedy 
advancement  of  Crawford, — who,  indeed, 
after  Mr.  Early's  entrance  into  Congress 
during  1802,  might  fairly  be  said  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit. 

These  arduous  professional  duties  and  this 
severe  mental  discipline  were  not  without 
early  and  abundant  fruits.  The  greatness 
and  overshadowing  lustre  of  his  expanding 
mind  began  soon  to  diffuse  an  influence  else- 
where than  in  the  court-room.  The  dull 
precincts  of  the  bar,  cram})ed  jury  boxes, 
stale  law  arguments,  and  the  harsh  routine 
of  office  business,  abundant  though  it  was, 
were  insufficient  to  afford  that  scope  which 
might  satisfy  the  intellectual  energies  of  such 
a  person.  The  excitement  of  the  political 
arena  tempted  him  to  the  trial  for  larger 
honors ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1 803  he  was  called 
by  the  people  of  his  county  to  represent 
them  in  the  Legislatui-e  of  Georgia.  In  thia 
station  a  new  field  of  ambition  was  suddenly 
opened  to  the  grasping  intellect  of  Craw- 
ford ;  and  plunging  as  lie  did  forthwith  into 
tlie  absorbing  vortex  of  politics,  we  lose  sight 
of  him  as  a  professional  man  for  many  long 
and  eventful  years — years  of  triumph  and  of 
trial,  of  pride  and  of  affliction. 

At  this  perio<l  b^gan  also  a  new  and  most 
memorable  epoch  in  the  political  history  of 
Georgia,  which,  dating    from    Crawford'^ 
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entrance  into  the  Legislature,  controlled  her 
destiny  for  well  nigh  thirty  years,  and  con- 
tinues its  influence,  though  in  a  greatly  modi- 
fied degree,  to  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it 
ift  a  striking  and  most  remarkable  fact  that 
the  grapple  of  great  minds,  stimulated  by 
malignant  and  inveterate  rivalry,  never  fails, 
even  in  the  mild  contests  of  cinl  life,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  imprint  lasting  and 
influential  traces  on  the  age  which  witnesses 
the  struggle.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in 
political  circles,  from  which,  for  the  first  time, 
are  to  be  drawn  the  bitter  elements  of  party. 
And  so  it  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
in  the  present  instance.  At  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  during  the  time  of 
Crawford^s  service  in  that  body,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  member  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  looked  to  the  impeachment 
of.  a  leading  judicial  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
Gaorgia  circuits.  The  individual  thus  as- 
saulted had  been  long  a  prized  friend  and 
oonfidentsal  associate  of  Crawford.  He  had 
been  also  an  active  and  industrious  opponent 
of  another  personage  who  was  then  becom- 
ing rapidly  conspicuous  in  the  political  world, 
and  whose  prominent  position  had  already 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  such  as  were  pla- 
cing themselves  in  opposition  to  our  distin- 
guished subject  This  was  General  John 
Clarke.  Clarke,  finding  on  the  present  oc- 
casion an  opportunity  to  vent  his  intolerance 
and  vindictiveness,  supported  the  resolutions 
with  ardor  and  unabating  zeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Crawford  opposed  them  with  the 
energy  of  fast  friendship,  and  with  a  violence 
that  betokened  at  once  the  depth  of  per- 
gonal feeling,  and  the  indignant  contempt  in 
which  he  held  those  who  were  urging  their 
adoption.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
this  fierce  collision  of  master  minds  soon  di- 
verted attention  and  interest  from  the  true 
issue,  and  all  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  the 
hostile  champions.  Parties  and  factions  were 
formed,  and  the  limits  of  social  intercourse  were 
jealously  confined  to  those  of  factional  sym- 
pathy. The  soirees  of  the  fashionable  world 
were  governed  by  like  envenomed  rules. 
Innkeepers,  and  publicans  of  all  descriptions, 
imbibing  the  excitement,  eschewed  indis- 
criminate gatherings,  and  advertised  their 
cheer  as  being  intended  only  for  those  who 
espoused  the  cause,  respectively,  of  Clarke 
or  of  Crawford.  The  contagion  spread 
through  all  castes  and  classes  of  society ;  it, 
in  fact^  found  way  even  to  the  bosom  of 


hitherto  harmonious  and  exclusive  religious 
fraternities.  Nor  was  it  a  strife  alone  of 
words.  Forensic  weapons  were  soon  laid 
aside,  and  the  rival  champions,  urged  on  by 
implacablb  and  impulsive  &ctionists,  resort- 
ed to  weapons  of  a  deadlier  character.  A 
challenge  to  mortal  combat  passed,  and  was 
accepted.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged, 
the  parties  met,  and  a  fight  vrith  pistoU, 
at  the  usual  distance,  ensued.  Crawford^ 
though  brave  and  fearless  to  a  degree 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  polished  ami- 
ability and  amenity  of  disposition,  was 
naturally  awkward,  nervous,  and  every 
way  unqualified  for  a  genuine  duellist. 
Clarke  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  practise 
fighter,  and  highly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  while,  at  the  same  time,  of  equally 
unquestionable  courage.  Tlte  result  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Heedless  of  all  pre- 
cautionary monitions  and  instructions  from 
his  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  the  field 
as  seconds,  Crawford  took  his  position  at  the 
p^  with  the  same  carelessness  as  he  was 
wont  to  swagger  to  his  seat  at  the  bar  of  a 
county  court,  exposing  his  left  arm  in  a 
manner  to  catch  the  baii  of  even  the  rawest 
duellist.  Consequentiy,  when  fires  were  ex- 
changed, Clarke  was  found  to  be  entirely 
untouched,  while  his  unerring  ball  had  taken 
effect  in  the  wrist  of  .his  antagonist,  horribly 
crushing  the  bones,  and  producing  the  most 
exquisite  pain. 

This  shot,  of  course,  terminated  the  fight; 
and  Crawford  was  removed  from  the  field  to 
linger  for  months  in  expiatory  anguish.  But 
so  far  from  appeasing  factional  differences, 
the  fight  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  news  of  the  duel,  and  of  its  unpleasing 
result,  spread  rapidly  through  all  portions  of 
the  State,  stirring  up  new  and  fiercer  elements 
of  strife,  and  confirming  and  strengthening 
all  previous  animosities.  Hill  and  vale, 
mountain  and  plain,  echoed  to  the  war- 
whoop  of  arousing  factions,  and  rang  with 
the  angry  notes  of  a  gathering  that  might 
have  startled  "Clan-Alpine's  warriors."  Men 
waited  not  to  hear  or  to  ar^e  the  caisses 
and  grounds  which  divided  their  respectiTc 
champions,  but  each  side  mustered  to  the 
banner  of  its  favorite,  and  formed  in  line  for 
a  long,  bitter,  and  distracting  conflict  The 
names  of  the  rivals  were  assumed  as  the 
watchwords  of  the  two  parties,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  every  election,  from'that  of 
beat  constable  or  mihtia  captain  to  Hiai  of 
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Congressman  or  Governor,  was  decided,  not 
with  regard  to  principle  or  qualification,  but 
bj  a  tnal  of  sti^ngth  between  the  friends  of 
Crawford  and  the  friends  of  Clarke.  Even 
titer  Crawford  had  been  transferred  from  the 
coandla  of  the  State  to  those  of  the  Nation, 
the  flame  of  dissension  was  kept  alive  with 
vestal-iike  fidelity  and  tenacity;  for  there 
arose  up  in  his  place  a  successor  who,  from 
the  first,  asserted  a  fUll  right  to  the  fiery 
inheritance  by  his  high-handedness  and  par- 
ty bigotry,  and  whose  name,  when  uttered 
even  at  this  day,  stirs  up  within  the  bosom 
of  the  old  Georgian  a  wild  association  of  an- 
cient par^  iealousies  and  of  long-gone  per- 
uynal  predilectioTis.  Indeed,  the  election 
$trug!;les  of  the  Clarkites  and  the  Troupites 
have  been  too  recently  absorbed  by  those  of 
Whig  and  Democrat,  to  have  pas^d  from 
the  recollection  of  even  the  youngest  of  the 
present  generation  of  voters. 

This  ferocious  contest,  even  after  one  side 
had  changed  its  original  battle-cry,  lasted 
continuously  and  with  ever-increasing  malig- 
nancy for  twenty  years.  At  the  great  State 
elections  of  1826,  victory,  no  longer  uncer- 
tain and  wavering,  perched  finally  on  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Troup  party.  A  pitched  battle, 
d^sive  in  its  results  as  that  of  Pharsalia, 
had  been  fought  by  mutual  consent  Every 
bg  had  been  rolled — every  stone  had  been 
turned.  Obscure,  unfrequented  county  comers 
bad  been  diligently  scoured  to  swell  the  voting 
hordes.  The  sinks  of  cities  had  been  ran- 
sacked. Cross-road  and  village  drunkards, 
who  had  slept  for  months  in  ditches  or  in 
gutters,  and  whose  sober  moments  had  been 
as  few  and  fiir  between  as  angel  visits,  were 
ac^iduoosly  excavated  and  hauled  to  the  polls. 
The  prison  doors  were  flung  open  to  pming 
and  hj^iless  debtors,  who,  but  for  this  fierce 
war  of  parties,  might  have  languished  away 
the  prime  of  their  lives  within  the  gloomy 
walls  of  a  dungeon.  Old  men  who  had  been 
bed-ridden  for  years,  and  who  had  long  since 
shaken  adieux  with  Uie  ballot-box,  were  in- 
dostrioosly  htmted  up,  and  conveyed  by  faith- 
ful and  tender  hands  to  the  nearest  precinct 
Patients  shivering  with  ague  or  burning  with 
&ver,  struggled  with  pain  long  enough  to 
cfisl  their  votes ;  and  it  is  within  the  recol- 
I'c^on  of  many  now  living,  that  drooping 
pan&lytica,  unable  to  move  from  the  carts  or 
dearborns  which  had  borne  them  from  their 
conclves,  were  served  with  the  box  at  the 
coort-hooae  steps,  by  zealous  and  accommo- 


dating officers.  Nothing,  in  fact,  had  been 
left  undone  which  might  contribute  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  decisive  and  unquestioned 
issue.  Accordingly,  when  the  day  arrived^ 
each  party,  marshalled  by  its  favorite  chief- 
tain, was  ready  for  action ;  and  amidst  drink- 
ing, cavillings,  partisan  harangues,  quarreb, 
and  ring  fightp,  the  polls  were  opened.  Every 
minute  of  time  was  wranglingly  contended 
for  in  favor  of  lagging  voters — every  suspi- 
cion was  made  the  pretext  for  a  challenge. 
But  the  scrolls  soon  showed  on  which  side 
the  tides  of  victory  were  rolling.  The  con- 
test resulted  in  a  complete  triumph  of  the 
Crawford  or  Troup  party,  while  the  Clark- 
ites, chagrined  and  crest-fallen,  acknowledged 
for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  fairly 
overcome. 

When  the  issue  of  this  memorable  elee* 
tion  had  been  fully  ascertained,  and  dissemi- 
nated through  the  State,  all  Georgia  became 
a  scene  of  rejoicing  and  revelry.  Magna- 
nimity was  forgotten  in  the  maddening  mirth 
of  triumph  at  the  defeat  of  a  long  despised 
foe.  The  ordinary  greetings  of  civil  life 
were  ungenerously  exchanged  for  taunts  or 
e^Lultant  blusterings  when  in  the  presence  of 
a  vanquished  adversary.  Little  children  ran 
about  singing  and  shouting  from  the  very 
contagion  of  gladness.  Women  threw  aside 
the  needle  and  the  shuttle  to  prepare  for  the 
dance  and  the  feast  The  men  gave  up  busi- 
ness for  merry  making ;  and  many  who  had 
been  long  famed  for  their  severe  morality 
and  ghostly  manner  of  life,  were  surprised 
in  the  joyous  m^lee,  and  were  seen  reeling 
about  and  carousing  with  their  less  austere 
neighbors.  The  day  was  enlivened  by  hila- 
rious and  gratulatory  gatherings,  and  the 
night  made  beautiful  and  merry  by  gorgeous 
illuminations  and  garish  festivities. 

Such  is,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  origin 
and  partial  history  of  those  local  factional 
issues  which  so  long  distracted  the  State  of 
Georgia,  during  the  stirring  times  of  Craw- 
ford^s  political  life.  During  the  period  of 
their  baneful  ascendency,  society  was  awfully 
afflicted.  Friendships  were  often  rudely 
severed,  families  divided,  and  whole  neigh- 
borhoods broken  up  and  made  hostile  by 
the  deplorable  influences  of  this  partisan 
rancor.  In  fact,  the  Presidential  election 
of  1840  was  the  fir^^t  contest  since  1806 
which  possessed  sufficient  strength,  as  re- 
garded other  issues,  to  overcome  this  an- 
cient embodiment  of  party  warfare ;  and  it 
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is  remarkable  that,  even  at  this  day,  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  of  Georgia 
are  composed,  in  the  main,  of  these  old  fac- 
tions— the  Clarkites  being  mostly  of  the 
former,  and  the  Troupitcs  of  liiQ  latter 
party. 

At  the  session  of  1807  the  Legislature  of 
Geo^ia  had  elected  Crawford  a  Senator  of 
the  LFnited  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thb  flat- 
tering mark  of  distinguished  merit,  thus 
early  conferred  on  one  so  recently  an  hum- 
ble and  unaspiring  pedagogue,  evidences,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  brilliant  dawn  of 
those  splendid  talents  which,  while  yet  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  soon  hfted  him  to  the 
highest  honors  of  pubUc  office,  and  gaveliim 
in  the  political  world  an  influence  that  has 
survived  his  death.  When  it  is  stated, 
however,  that  these  superior  mental  endow- 
ments were  aided  by  a  rare  boldness  and 
independence  of  character  and  of  opinion,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  rapid 
preferment 

The  pohtical  sentiments  of  Crawford  were 
decidedly  liberal,  and,  in  some  respects, 
differed  w^idely  from  those  which  have  been 
promulged  and  advocated  as  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Jefferson  school.  He  marked 
out  his  own  course,  and  pursued  his  own 
conclusions,  little  regardful  of  those  party 
trammels  which  have  generally  obtained  a 
controlling  influence  with  prominent  national 
pohticians.  Accordingly,  at  an  early  period 
after  his  entrance  into  the .  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  joined  issue  with  William 
B.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  the  veteran  debater  of 
that  august  body,  and  the  acknowledged 
spokesman  of  the  Jefferson  Administration. 
The  contest  was  on  the  Embargo  question ; 
Giles  earnestly  advocating  its  pohcy,  \fhile 
Crawford  opposed  it  as  a  measure  fraught 
with  mischief  and  distress,  and  a  useless  and 
unwise  preliminary  to  a  war  already  vir- 
tually begun,  and  which  was  clearly  inevita- 
ble. Crawford  had  very  little  tolerance  for 
concessions  and  dilatory  action,  in  a  cause 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  closed  to 
amicable  adjustment  He  was  no  half-way 
man.  He  never  paused  to  compromise, 
when  he  could  see  his  way  to  a  favorable 
result  by  risking  a  less  inchrect  procedure. 
In  fact,  Crawford  was  in  favor  of  declaring 
war  from  the  moment  that  the  British  Gov- 


ernment refused  to  make  proper  amends 
and  satisfaction  for  the  unwarrantable  attack 
of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  off  tbo 
harbor  of  Norfolk ;  and,  in  after  years,  did 
not  scruple  to  charge  Madison  with  am- 
biguousness  on  the  point  of  war  or  peace  in 
his  celebrated  message  of  1812,  chsuracteriz- 
ing  it  as  akin  to  the  sinuous  and  obscure 
declarations  of  a  Delphic  oracle. 

The  Embargo  was  the  darling  scheme, 
along  with  the  Non-intercourse  Act  of  1809, 
of  the  Jeflerson  and  Madison  Administra- 
tions. Crawford  was  thus  thrown  into  an 
attitude  of  partial  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  that  day,  although  far  in- 
deed removed  from  any  fraternizing  em- 
pathy with  the  then  unprincipled  and  ran- 
corous remnant  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
From  these  differences,  shght  as  they  were, 
sprang  the  germs  of  that  conservative,  na- 
tional party  which,  soon  gathering  compact- 
ness under  the  lead  of  Madison,  of  Clay,  and 
of  the  younger  Adams,  has  opposed,  ever 
since,  a  steady  and  unyielding  banier,  amidst 
varying  fortunes,  to  the  unbridled  radical- 
ism of  Democracy,  as  also  to  the  baneful 
extremes  of  Federalism.  The  declaration  of 
war,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not  favored  by 
Jeflerson.  With  him  the  milder  and,  as  he 
thought,  scarcely  less  eflectual  remedy  of 
spirited  retaliatory  measures,  as  concerned 
the  British  orders  in  Council  and  the  French 
decrees,  was  the  preferred  hue  of  conduct. 
Madison,  long  his  warm  adherent  and  pre- 
mier cabinet  officer,  had  his  doubts  and  his 
difficulties.  The  multiplied  aggressions  of 
the  British  Government  had,  indeed,  stirred 
up  within  the  American  nation  fierce  and 
ominous  fires  of  resentment  Still  they  per- 
ceived that  the  business  men  of  the  country 
deprecated  hostihties.  New-£ngland  had 
gone  quite  to  the  point  of  rebellion  on  ac- 
count of  the  Embargo  and  restrictive  mea- 
sures. She  was  now  loud  in  her  denun- 
ciations of  war.  The  commercial  cities  of 
the  North  were  scarcely  less  reconciled  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  tiiat  would 
certainly  depress  and  cripple  them.  The 
cotton-planters  and  the  tobaoco-growera 
dreaded  the  ruinous  depredation  in  the 
then  high  price  of  their  staple  productions, 
which  was  sure  to  result  from  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  Federalists,  rejoiced  to 
take  hold  of  aught  that  might  o^r  to  prop 
their  sinking  fortunes,  or  to  worry  their  ex- 
ultant opponents,  harangued  bitterly  agunst 
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th*  rapture  of  peaceful  relations  with  Eng- 
land, and  bulljingly  defied  those  who  ad- 
Tocated  the  last  resort.  The  Democrats 
hesitated ;  and  although  Madison  afterwards 
broke  through  these  procrastinating  counsels, 
and  staked  his  administration  on  the  issue  of 
the  war,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  his 
delay  had  called  forth  no  light  reprehension 
from  those  of  his  political  friends  who  coin- 
cided with  Crawford.  His  decision  lost  him 
^)mc  friends  and  gained  him  legions  of  ma- 
lignant enemies ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
operated  to  change  wholly  the  original  com- 
plexion of  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and 
gave  vitality  and  impulse  to  a  third  party, 
which  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
chaotic  political  elements,  under  the  bold 
lead  of  William  Harris  Crawford.  But  in 
1811  the  transition  had  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
by  Crawford  and  his  Republican  friends 
with  r^ard  to  the  question  of  rechartering 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  final 
concurrence  of  Madison  in  this  policy  was 
the  closing  scene  of  the  ancient  organization 
of  parties,  and  marked  still  more  fully  the 
difl^renoes  of  the  liberal  and  the  radical 
wings  of  the  original  Democratic  party. 

At  tlus  point  opens  a  brilliant  and  most 
important  period  in  Crawford^s  political 
career.  His  reputation  up  to  this  time, 
although  gradually  spreading,  had  been 
mainly  confined  wiUiin  the  limits  of  his  own 
Stale.  The  slight  dififerences  which  had 
Sf'parated  him  from  the  immediate  body  of 
Mr.  J^fenon's  party,  as  concerned  the  policy 
of  the  Knbaigo,  and  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  encounter  between  himself  and  Giles, 
had  not  drawn  out  the  full  powers  of  his 
mind,  or  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  the  nation 
those  vast  inteUectual  treasures  and  inward 
resouroea,  which  afterwards  outshone  and 
echpaed  all  competition,  and  marked  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  His 
dune  now  expanded  and  spread,  and  Georgia 
surrendered  her  fiivorite  son  to  the  nation. 

From  1790  to  1840  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  constitutsonality  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  United  States  Bank  en- 
gaged more  deeply  the  public  mind  than 
any  others  belonging  to  the  history  of  the 
eoontiy.  Indeed,  the  interest  thus  excited 
b^gm  under  the  previously  existing  govem- 
meat,  and  originated  with  the  project  of 
chartering  the  Bank  of  North  America. 
The  cry  of  (he  then  opposition  soon  became 


suflSciently  effective  to  induce  the  stock- 
holders to  surrender  their  Congressional 
privileges,  and  to  accept  a  charter  less  ob- 
jectionable and  less  precarious  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  when  in  1791,  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  the  project  of  a  National  Bank 
was  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  steady  and  furious  opposition 
arose,  which,  only  checked  for  the  moment 
by  the  overawing  influence  of  Washington, 
soon  swelled  into  a  large  and  jealous  party, 
and  has  succeeded  in  bequeathing  its  rancor 
and  vindictiveness  to  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration from  that  time  to  the  present.  Pre- 
viously to  this  the  organization  of  parties 
had  been  based  on  the  approval  and  disap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  the 
agitation  of  the  Bank  question,  and  its  char- 
ter by  Congress,  gave  a  complexion  to  poHti- 
cal  divisions  which  begat  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  parties.  On  this  subject  it  was 
that  Hamilton  and  Je£ferson  first  crossed 
weapons ;  and  on  this  the  tocsin  first  sounded 
the  hostile  notes  of  that  factious  warfare 
which  led  to  such  acrimonious  encounters 
and  difierences  betwixt  their  respective  ad- 
herents. No  two  men  could  have  been 
brought  together  more  entirely  opposed  in 
opinion,  or  in  habits  of  thought,  or  in  modes 
of  action,  than  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
Their  disagreement  grew  into  an  implaca- 
ble hostility,  whick  defied  the  mediation  of 
Washington  himself,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  hurried  each  to  rash  and 
unwary  extremities  in  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  their  political  opinions. 
Hamilton  was  an  extreme  Federalist ;  Jeffer- 
son was  an  extreme  Democrat.  Hamilton 
leaned  to  and  advocated  a  strong  and  cen- 
tralizing government,  wholly  disallied  with 
all  genuine  republican  notions.  Jefferson 
was  a  rabid  and  uncompromising  radical, 
and  promulged  doctrines  and  principles  at 
once  abhorrent  and  dangerous  to  the  per- 
manence and  safety  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment The  first  favored  English  politics; 
the  last  was  an  ardent  friend  to  French 
politics.  They  differed  on  every  and  all 
subjects,  and  always  quarrelled.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they  would 
i^^ree  on  the  question  of  establishing  a 
National  Bank.  Washington,  when  the 
bill  was  sent  to  him  for  signature  and  ap- 
proval, with  a  decent  respect  to  the  sharp 
conflicts  of  opinion  among  his  fiiends,  de- 
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manded  an  opinion  from  each  of  his  four 
ministers.  Three  of  them,  at  his  request, 
reduced  their  ideas  to  writing.  Enoz,  who 
was  a  poor,  hand  with  the  pen,  gave  his  in 
conversation,  and  they  were  found  to  co- 
incide with  those  of  Hamilton.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  Randolph,  sided  with  Jefferson 
in  an  unqualified  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
How  far  the  personiu  animosities  and  differ- 
ences of  the  two  Secretaries  may  have  af- 
fected this  great  public  interest,  may  never  be 
known.  At  all  events,  Washington  decided 
according  to  the  views  of  Hamilton,  and 
ngned  the  charter.  He  carried  along  with 
hma  a  sufficiency  of  the  Republican  influence 
to  rescue  the  scheme  from  the  odium  of  an 
extreme  Federal  measure;  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion had  rested  frpm  1791  to  1811. 

At  this  session,  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may of  the  ultra  Democracy,  the  friends  of 
the  Bank  again  entered  the  arena,  and  ap- 
plied for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  under  the 
advice  and  lead  of  Crawford.  Crawford  had 
not  taken  his  position  inconsiderately  or  un- 
warily. He  was,  in  his  sentiments,  a  firm 
BepubUcan  and  supporter,  in  the  main,  of 
the  Jefferson  and  Madison  Administrations. 
But  his  mind  was  of  too  comprehensive  and 
active  a  cast  to  be  fettered  by  narrow  party 
ties,  when  reason  and  experience  pointed  to 
A  useful  result  In  tracmg  the  history  of 
banking  institutions,  he  was  doubtless  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  fact  thit  they  had  found 
admission  and  patronage  among  the  principal 
and  most  enlightened  commercial  nations; 
that  they  had  successively  obtained  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States;  and  that,  after 
a  candid  estimate  of  their  tendency  and  an 
experience  of  centuries,  there  existed  not 
a  doubt  about  their  utility  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  been  so  long  established 
and  so  feirly  tried.  Wherever  they  had 
been  created  and  properly  sustained,  indus- 
try and  trade  had  been  indebted  to  them 
for  thrift  and  important  aid,  and  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  them  in  dangerous  or  distressing 
emei^encies.  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  found 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  had  fol- 
lowed its  establishment,  and  that  for  twenty 
years  every  department  of  industry,  as  well 
as  of  government,  had  received  timely  aid 
and  advantages  from  its  beneficent  opera- 
tions.   These  &cts. weighed  heavily  with 


one  of  his  eminently  practical  oonstitation, 
whose  mind,  directed  always  to  great  and 
expanded  measures,  was  wholly  incapable  of 
being  dwarfed  to  the  pitiful  dimensions  of 
insane  factious  opposition ;  and  was  im- 
pervious alike  to  ue  threaU  or  the  allure- 
ments of  sectarian  predilections.  He  dedded 
promptly  on  his  course  of  action,  and  deter- 
mined to  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  expired 
charter  openly  and  zealously.  With  him 
were  ranged  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Pope,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  few  more  distinguished 
Democrats,  or  Repubhcans.  But  against 
him  there  appeared  a  formidable  host  of 
talents  and  influence,  and  the  entire  preju- 
dices of  the  Jeffersonian  sect  The  principal 
of  these  opponents  were  Smith  of  Maryland, 
and  Henry  Clay,  the  Senatorial  colleague  cf 
Mr.  Pope.  William  B.  Giles  sided  with  the 
opposition,  but  made  a  speech  so  rambling 
and  tortuous  as  to  leave  his  opinions  on  the 
main  question  well  nigh  undefined,  and 
which  his  then  coadjutor.  Clay,  wittily  char- 
acterized as  having  *'  discussed  both  sides  of 
the  question  with  great  ability,  and  as  hav- 
ing demonstrated  to  the  satis&ction  of  all 
who  heard  him,  both  that  it  was  constito- 
tional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper 
and  improper  to  prolong  the  charter  of  the 

Crawford  was  Chairman  of  the  Coin- 
mittee  to  whom  the  application  of  the  stock* 
holders,  praying  Congress  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank,  had  been  referred.  He 
appHed  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  an  ardor  that  showed  his  disr^ard  of 
party  associations  where  the  public  good  was 
concerned,  and  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  thai 
eminently  evinced  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his  convictions.  He  fortified,  his  cause  and 
himself  with  every  necessary  extrinsic  aid ; 
took  the  elaborated  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  consulted  cxtenuvely 
with  deputations  from  ike  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  great  sections  of 
the  Confederacy.  But  the  mastery  of  ex- 
trinsic facts  did  not  alone  serve  to  fit  him 
for  the  ensuing  struggle.  The  benefits  aiia- 
ing  from  the  establishment  and  oontinuanee 
of  the  Bank  were  unquestionable.  The  ne- 
cessity and  expedient^  of  renewing  the  char- 
ter could  not  be  successfully  controverted. 
The  battle  had  to  be  fought  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Conttitution^  and' of  this  Craw- 
ford was  fully  aware.    He  had  calculated 
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tiiat  the  opposition  would  direct  their  main 
effiuts  against  the  eansixiuiwnaliiy  of  the 
measure,  and  thus  drive  the  petitioners  out 
of  Congress  without  allowing  them  to  bring 
in  their  array  of  popular  evidence  and  con- 
vindngr  facts.  But  he  had  prepared  to  meet 
thc-m  at  the  very  threshold,  and  armed 
himself  with  a  panoply  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment, which,  supported  by  unquestioned 
authority,  effectually  dislodged  his  adver- 
saries from  their  defiant  position,  and  threw 
them  at  once  on  the  defensive.  He  courted, 
and  evidently  desired  them  to  attack ;  but, 
£ullng  in  this,  he  was  nevertheless  fully  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  offensive. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  report  of  the 
Committee  had  been  made  to  the  Senate, 
and  a  majority  concurred  in  the  motion  to 
accompany  the  same  with  a  bill  to  extend 
the  expired  charter  of  the  Bank.  The  bill 
was  subjected  to  some  amendments,  and  its 
oonsderation  postponed  for  one  week.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion, but  declined  giving  any  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  had  been  doubtless  already  decided, 
in  the  mind  of  every  Senator,  as  of  ^'^^t^ 
man  in  the  nation.  This  course  at  once  un- 
fokied  the  poticy  of  the  opposition.  Craw- 
&>rd  easily  perceived  that,  confident  of  nu- 
merical strength,  they  had  decided  either  to 
provoke  assault,  or  else  quietly  to  demolish 
the  bill  section  by  section.  He  repUed  to 
Andeison  by  observing  that  such  a  method 
uf  dispatching  business  was  novel  and  as- 
tonishing ;  that  a  bill  had  been  presented.to 
the  Senate  to  continue  the  operation  of  an 
institution  of  twenty  years'  standing,  whose 
jT*^  effects  were  universally  admitted,  and 
vhose  influence  on  the  public  prosperity  was 
not  to  be  denied ;  and  yet,  in  place  of  giv- 
ing any  reason  against  the  continuance,  the 
&'nate  was  told  that  public  sentiment  had 
(itdded  the  question.  He  appealed  to  the 
mover  if  this  was  a  fair  and  magnanimous 
mode  of  procedure  ?  How  was  it  possible, 
be  asked,  for  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  meet 
objections  never  made  ?  When  a  question 
of  such  magnitude  was  to  be  decided,  he 
contended  tnat  it  was  proper  to  offer  some 
reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  rejected.  It 
vasanswerod  by  General  Smith,  that  there 
vas  nothing  novel  in  the  course  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee;  that  it  was 
parliameotaiy  to  make  such  motion ;  and  that 


it  always  became  the  introducer  of  a  bill  to 
give  some  reasons  to  induce  the  Senate  to 
give  the  same  its  support  Anderson  con-» 
curred,  and  again  repeated  his  former  mo- 
tion. 

Crawford  promptly  rejoined.  He  intima- 
ted that  his  remarks  had  been  misconceived; 
that  he  made  no  complaint  against  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  that  it  was  not  ususu  in  any  delib- 
erative body  that  a  chairman  should  be  cnlled 
on  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  a 
Committee  to  report  any  provision  to  a  bill, 
when  a  motion  was  made  which  went  to  put 
an  end  to  any  discussion  of  the  detail.  *^  Genr 
tlemen,"  he  said,  '*  were  about  to  defeat  the 
bill,  and  it  was  fair  that  they  should  assign 
their  reasons.  How  could  he  foresee  their 
objections?  Or  if,  perchance,  he  should 
foresee  and  answer  them,  would  not  gentle- 
men say  that  such  were  not  the  reasons 
which  influenced  thehr  votes  f  It  was  like 
Dursuing  a  i£«7/-o'-^Ac-t««p — you  can  never 
arrive  at  the  true  object  of  pursuit" 

He  was  again  answered  by  Gen.  Smith, 
that  it  was  always  the  duty  of  a  Committee 
to  infortn  the  Senate  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  report  a  bill ;  that  it  was 
expected  by  himself  and  others  that  the 
chairman  would  favor  them  with  an  argu- 
ment to  induce  their  support  of  the  bill,  and 
that  then  he  might  consider  of  his  duty  in 
making  answer. 

This  last  rejoinder  fully  exposed  the  plan 
of  action  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill.  It  was  clear  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  initiative  in  discusr 
sion,  and  Crawford  persisted  in  his  endeavor 
to  provoke  assault  no  longer.  He  asked  for 
no  postponement,  he  craved  no  further  time 
for  preparation,  but  proceeded  forthwith,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  the  opposition,  to  deliver  his 
views  in  a  speech  which,  for  vigor  and  on* 
ginality  of  thought,  cogency  of  argument, 
and  power  of  intellectual  research,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  parliamentary  body, 
and  which  fixed  his  claims  to  greatness.  He 
begins  by  boldly  laying  down  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  so  much 
consti-ued  as  if  it  were  perfeety  that  many  of 
its  best*features  were  about  to  be  rendered 
imbecile,  and  that  prejudice  was  thus  tend-* 
ing  to  actually  destroy  the  object  of  affec- 
tion ;  that  when  this  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  endanger  the  public  wel&re,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  its  imper/eclions  should  he  dis- 
closed to  public  view;  which  disclosure,  while 
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it  might  cause  the  adoration  to  cease,  would 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  place  the  Consti< 
tution  beyond  the  reach  of  ardent  attach- 
ment. He  follows  up  this  startling  declara- 
tion with  a  severe  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  prove  its  force ;  showing  that  the 
very  numerous  incidentcUisms  which  apper- 
tain to  its  express  grants  of  power,  clearly 
demonstrate  ihefallibiliti/  of  the  instrument, 
with  all  its  just  claims  to  our  respect  and 
deep  veneration.  After  going  through  thus 
with  the  entire  list  of  the  specified  powers  of 
Congress,  adroitly  using  each  to  illastrate 
his  premise,  he  finally  seizes  on  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  to  prove  ^the 
absurdity,"  as  well  of  the  idea  of  its  pe^ 
fection,  as  of  the  construction  that  the  enu- 
meration of  certain  powers  excludes  all  other 
powers  not  enumerated.  His  method  of 
reasoning  this  point  is  so  novel,  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  resistlessly  convictive,  that  we 
shall  venture  to  transcribe  the  portion  whichi 
embraces  this  head  of  his  speech. 

"  Tills  article,"  he  says, "  appears  to  be  of  a  mis- 
cellaneoQs  chamcter,  and  very  similar  to  the  codi- 
cil of  a  will  The  firdt  article  provides  for  the 
organization  of  Congress ;  defines  its  powers ;  pre- 
scribes limitations  on  the  powers  previously  grant- 
ed ;  and  sets  metes  and  bounds  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  Oovernments.  The  second  article 
provides  for  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
Department,  and  defines  its  power  and  duty. 
The  third  article  defines  the  tenure  by  which  the 
persons  in  whom  the  judicial  power  may  be  vested 
shall  hold  their  offices,  and  prescribes  the  extent 
of  their  power  and  jurisdiction.  These  three  ar- 
ticles provide  for  the  three  great  departments  of 
government,  called  into  existence  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  some  other  provisions  ju9t  then  occur, 
which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  preceding  articles,  and  these  pro- 
visions are  incorporated  and  compose  the  fourth 
article.  The  first  section  of  it  declares,  that  *  full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  State,  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  State ;  and  the  Congress  may,  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
the  effect  thereof.^  In  the  second  section  it  de- 
clares that  a  person  charged,  in  any  State,  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  m  found  in  anoti^er  State,  '  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  execntive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  np^to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  or  the  cnme.'  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  same  section, 
relative  to  fugitives  who  are  bound  to  labor,  by 
the  laws  of  any  State.  In  the  first  case  which  has 
been  selected,  express  authority  has  been  given  to 
Congress  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  wluch  the 
records,  Ac,  anould  be  proved,  and  also  the  effiect 
thereof;  but,  in  the  other  two^  no  authority  has 


been  given  to  Congress ;  and  jet  the  bare  inspec- 
tion of  the  three  cases  will  prove  that  the  inter- 
ference of  Congress  is  less  necessary  in.  the  fir^t 
than  in  the  two  remaining  cases.  A  record  must 
always  be  proved  by  it«elf,  because  it  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  which  the  case  admits.  The  effect  of 
a  record  ought  to  depend  upon  the  law's  of  the 
State  of  which  it  is  a  roconi,  and  therefore  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  a  record  was 
wholly  onnecessary,  and  has  been  so  held  by  Con- 
gress— no  law  having  been  passed  to  prescribe  tlje 
effect  of  a  record.  In  the  second  case  there  seems 
to  be  some  apparent  reason  for  passing  a  law  to 
ascertain  the  officer  upon  whom  the  demand  i?  to 
be  made ;  what  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  demanded,  and  of  the  guilt  of  the  partj 
chaiiged,  must  be  produced,  before  the  obligatioD 
to  deliver  shall  be  complete.  The  same  apparent 
reason  exists  fo*  the  passage  of  a  law  relative  to 
fugitives  from  labor.  According,  however,  to  the 
rule  of  construction  contended  for,  Conc^rcss  can- 
not pass  any  law  to  carry  the  Constitution  into 
effect  in  the  two  last  cases  selected,  because  ex- 
press power  has  been  given  in  the  first,  and  is 
withheld  in  the  jtwo  Uai  But  Congress  has 
nevertheless  passed  laws  to  cany  those  provisions 
into  effect,  and  this  exercise  of  power  has  never 
been  complained  of  by  the  people  or  the  States.'' 

The  speech  then  proceeds  with  an  able 
argument  to  prove  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily exist,  in  the  Constitution,  powers  de- 
rivable from  implication.  He  contends  that 
it  is  only  by  implication  that  Congress  ex- 
ercises the  power  to  establish  a  Supreme 
Courts  because  the  express  grant  is  iimited, 
as  concerns  the  action  of  Congress,  only  to 
the  creation  of  "  inferior  tribunals.**  Thas, 
he  argues,  is  derived  the  sole  power  to  accept 
or  purchase  places  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magaanes,  dockyards,  and  arsenals ;  as  aba 
the  power  to  build  lighthouses,  and  to  legis- 
late for  the  support  of  the  same.  These  all 
being  clearly  implied  powers,  and  having 
never  excited  complaint  when  exercised  by 
Congress,  he  maintains  that  the  same  an- 
cient and  thoroughly  settled  rule  of  con- 
struction will  leave  Congress  with  the  power 
to  create  a  Bank,  derivable  from  the  clause 
which  gives  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  He 
argues : — 


"  A  law  to  erect  lighthouses  b  no  more  a  law  to 
regulate  commerce,  than  a  law  creating  a  Bank  is 
a  law  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  imposta.  But  the 
erection  of  lighthouses  tends  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote the  security  and  prosperity  of  commerce, 
and,  in  an  eaual  degree,  the  erection  of  a  Bank 
tends  to  iacihtate  and  insure  the  cnlleetinn,  safe- 
keeping, and  transmission  of  revenue.  It  by  this 
rule  of  construction,  which  is  applied  to  lighthoosea. 
but  denied  to  the  Bank,  Congress  can,  as  mcideDtal 
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to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  erect  light- 
bKi-^S  it  will  be  ea97  t>  ehow  that  the  same  right 
mv  be  exi'rclBed  a^  iocidental  to  the  power  of  lay- 
ii^  and  collectiiig  duties  and  imposte.  Duties  cnn- 
Dot  be  collected,  unless  vessels  importing  dutiable 
merchaodise  arrive  in  port;  whatever,  therefore, 
tenit  to  secure  their  sare  arrival  may  be  exercised 
coder  that  general  power  :  the  erection  of  light- 
lK>tue9  does  facilitate  the  safe  arrival  of  vessels  in 
port;  and  Congress  can,  therefore,  exercise  this 
right  as  ineidenUJ  to  the  power  to  lay  imposts 
aui  duties." 

PunuiDg  this  course  of  syllogism  and 
logical  deduction,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that 
the  creation  of  a  Bank  is  necessary  and  pro- 
{^r,  as  the  very  best  means  to  collect,  safely 
keep,  and  disburse  the  public  revenue ;  not 
because  the  National  Government  is  actually 
dependent  on  a  Bank,  but  that  it  is  ma- 
tenally  aided  by  a  Bank,  and  that  it  must, 
therefore,  be  a  constitutional  agent  indirectly 
or  impliedly  contemplated  as  necessary.  Ad- 
verting to  Uie  idea  that  the  States  have  re- 
served to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of 
erecting  Banks,  he  boldly  promulges  the 
doctrine  that,  ao  fiur  from  such  power  having 
heen  reserved,  the  States  are  actually  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  from  exercising 
this  power.     He  says  : — 

*In  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Cno.«titutioQ,  it  is  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  Qo  State  f^hall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in 
pivment  of  debts.  What,  Sir,  is  a  bill  of  credit ! 
win  it  be  oootended  that  a  bank  bill  is  not  a  bill 
"f  credit  I  They  are  emphatically  bills  of  credit 
Bat  it  may  be  said  that  the  States  do  not,  by  the 
crtatioo  of  banks*  with  authority  to  emit  bills  of 
credit,  infringe  upon  the  Constitution,  because 
iJbej  do  not  emit  the  bills  themselves.  If  they 
fasve  not  the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  d  for- 
tiori, they  canoot  delegate  to  others  a  power 
vbidi  they  themselves  caimot  exercise.  But,  Sir, 
aronrdim^  to  the  maxims  of  law  and  sound  reason, 
vhat  they  do  by  another,  they  do  themselvea" 

Leaving  the  field  of  solid  constitutional 
vgument,  the  speaker  next  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss his  proposition  with  reference  to  its 
lUfged  party  connections,  and,  incidentally, 
»  regards  the  competency  of  a  State  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  the  establishment,  within 
it«  Umite,  of  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  At  the  time  that  the  constructive 
rales  obtained  which  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  Bank  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  contends  that  party,  in  its  present 
tense,  was  unknown ;  that  the  Constitution 
itself  was  just  framed,  and  not  beyond  the 
infloenoe  of  unquestioned  first  impressions ; 


and  that  the  Bank  had  then  been  sanctioned 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Republic.  After  contrasting  those  purer 
times  with  the  rancorous  scenes  in  which  he 
was  then  mixing ;  denouncing  the  intolerance 
and  vindictiveness  of  the  then  "  Democratic 
presses ;''  and  protesting  against  the  illegal 
interference  of  certain  "great  States"  with 
the  regular  operations  of  Congress,  he  gives 
vent  to  the  following  splendid  philippic : — 

**  The  Democratic  presses  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  cfcur- 
nlous  abuse  against  every  member  of  Conn^ress 
who  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable  in  favor  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter.  The  member  who 
dares  to  give  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  is  instantly  charged  with  being 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  Bank— with  being 
corrupt — with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people—with  having  sold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  capital- 
ists—with being  guilty  of  peijury  by  having  viola- 
ted the  Constitutioa  Yes,  Sir,  these  are  the  cu*cum- 
stances  under  which  we  are  called  to  reject  the 
bill  When  we  ccimpare  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  now  actmg,  with  those  which  existed 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed  to  incor- 
porate the  Bank,  we  may  well  distrust  our  own 
judgment  I  had  alwa^^s  thought.  Sir,  that  a  cor- 
poration was  an  artificial  bocfy,  existing  only  in 
contemplation  of  law ;  but  if  we  can  believe  the 
rantiogs  of  our  Democratic  editors,  in -these  great 
States,  and  the  denunciatioDs  of  our  public  de- 
claimers,  it  exists  under  the  form  of  every  foul 
and  hateful  beast,  and  bird,  and  creeping  thing. 
It  is  a  ffifdra;  it  is  a  Cerbenu  ;  it  is  a  Ghrffon; 
it  is  a  Vulture;  it  is  a  Viper.  Tes,  Sir,  in  their 
imaginations,  it  not  only  assumes  every  hideous 
and  frightful  form,  bui  it  possesses  ever  poisonous, 
deleterious,  and  destructive  quality.  Shall  we. 
Sir,  suffer  our  imaginations  to  be  alarmed,  and  our 
judgments  to  be  iofinenced  by  such  miserable 
stuff  f  Shall  we  tamely  act  under  the  lash  of  this 
tyranny  of  the  press  f  No  man  complains  of  the 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  of  any  subject  which 
comes  before  the  Legislature  of  the  Union ;  but  I 
most  solemnly  protest  against  the  course  which 
has  been  pursueii  by  these  editors  in  relation  to 
this  quesUon.  Instead  of  reasoning  to  prove  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  they  charge  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  being  bribed  or  corrupted ; 
and  this  is  what  thiey  call  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
To  tyranny,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised, I  declare  open  and  interminable  war.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  tyrant  is 
an  irresponsible  editor,  or  a  despotic  monarch." 

But  Crawford  was  not  content  even  thus 
to  rest  his  case  on  the  solid  basis  of  primi- 
tive republican  authority.  Assuming  that 
the  Democratic  or  regular  Jefiersonian  party 
were  opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bank,  he  proves  that  their  public 
acts  give  the  lie  to  their  opinions,  inasmuch 
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as  this  same  party  indirectly  sanctioned  the 
Bank  by  establishing  a  branch  in  Louisiana 
in  1804,  and,  in  1807,  by  passing  laws  to 
punish  oflfenses  of  counterfeiting,  or  other- 
wise improperly  interfering  with  the  Bank 
monopoly ;  and  this,  too,  with  such  unanim- 
ity, that  the  bill  glided  through  both  Houses 
without  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  final 
passage,  or  any  of  its  intermediate  stages. 
And  it  is  under  this  head  of  the  speech  that, 
speaking  of  the  right  of  States  to  oppose  the 
erection  of  branch  Banks  within  their  bor- 
ders, we  find  the  following  emphatic  and 
unquatified  declaration  of  opinion  on  a  point 
which,  so  far  as  the  name  and  authority  of 
our  distinguished  subject  may  be  regarded, 
must  startle  and  disconcert  the  wild  seces- 
sionists and  ultra  States^  rights  men  of  the 
present  critical  times  : — 

^  "  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions upon  this  competency  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  resist  the  authority  or  the  execution  of  a 
law  of  CongreBs.  What  kind  of  resistance  can 
they  make,  which  is  constitutional  f  I  know  of 
but  one  kind — ^and  thcU  is  by  elections.  The  Peo- 
ple, and  the  States,  have  the  right  to  change  the 
memhers  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  in  that 
wav,  and  in  thai  alone,  can  they  effect  a  change 
of  the  measures  of  this  Government  It  is  true, 
there  is  another  kind  of  resistance  which  can  be 
made,  but  it  is  Unknovon  to  the  Constitution,  This 
resistance  depends  upon  physical  force;  it  is  an 
appeal  to  the  sword ;  and  by  the  sword  must  that 
appeal  be  decided,  and  not  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution." 

After  a  concise  and  lucid  exposition  of 
banking  principles  as  illustrated  and  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  history  of 
many  of  the  States,  and  the  special  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  National  Bank,  the 
distinguished  speaker,  towards  the  end  of  his 
argument,  notices  the  objection  raised  by 
many  to  a  Bank,  because  a  portion  of  the 
stock  may  be  owned  by  foreign  capitalists. 
Formidable  as  this  objection  may  at  first 
seem,  he  seizes  and  wields  it  as  an  affirma- 
tive argument,  proving  that  what  has  been 
80  generally  deemed  a  disastrous  policy,  is 
really  an  advantage  to  the  country.  He 
argues  that  if^  by  investing  their  principal 
means  in  an  American  institution,  dep^dent 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  American  Gov- 
erment,  and  existing  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  American  people,  foreigners  acquire  any 
influence  over  such  institution,  it  is  their 
interest  to  exert  the  same  in  our  favor.  A 
country  in  which  the  capital  of  foreigners  is 


employed,  and  whose  Government  can,  at 
any  moment,  lay  its  hands  on  the  same, 
must  of  necessity  possess  more  influence 
with  these  foreigners  than  they  possibly  can 
over  us  or  to  our  injury ;  besides  the  impor- 
tant fact  that*  in  case  of  apprehended  war 
between  their  nation  and  oure,  self-interest 
would  impel  them  to  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  that  which  holds  their 
money. 

The  conclusion  of  this  finished  argument 
is  worthy  of  its  principal  features  and  main 
body,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  its 
author : — 

"  Sir,  we  have  the  experience  of  twenty  years 
for  our  guide.  During  tliat  lapse  of  years  your 
finances  have  been,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Bank,  skilfully  and  successfully  managed.  During 
this  period,  ihe  improvement  of  the  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  have  been  rapidly 
progressing.  Why,  then,  should  we,  at  this  peril- 
ous and  momentous  crisis,  abandon  a  <well-tned 
system — ^faulty,  perhaps,  in  the  dptail,  but  soood 
in  its  fundamental  principles!  Does  the  pride  of 
opinion  revolt  at  the  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the 
system  of  your  political  opponents  f  Come  I  and 
with  me  sacrifice  your  pride  and  political  resent- 
ments at  the  shrine  of  political  good.  Let  tbem 
be  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare,  the  savor  of  'which  will 
ascend  to  heaven,  and  be  there  recorded  as  a  lasting, 
an  everlasting  evidence  of  your  devotion  to  the 
happiness  of  your  country." 

This  speech,  and  the  one  which  followed 
a  few  days  afterwards  from  the  same  source, 
proved  to  be  unanswerable  in  every  respect. 
Crawford  had  forestalled  and  neutralized  the 
whole  plan  of  argument  in  opposition,  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  had  gone  over  the  whole  ground, 
and  surveyed  it  in  its  every  point,  before  he 
engaged  in  the  conflict  of  debate.  Conse- 
quently, the  speeches  of  his  opponents  which 
followed  the  delivery  of  his  own,  are  mostly 
discursive  and  declamatory,  rarely  ever  ar- 
gumentative. They  did  not  bring  forth  a 
solitary  new  objection,  although,  as-  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  speakers  were  among 
the  most  talented  men  of  the  country.  Their 
efforts  seemed  to  be  mainly  directed  with 
a  view  to  defeat  the  bill  by  conjuring  up 
against  it  long  dormant  party  prejudices, 
and  to  enlist  all  the  rabid  animosities  of  politi- 
cal warfare.  And  so  irrefutably  had  Craw- 
ford planted  his  positions,  that  even  Henry 
Clay,  with  his  spicy  variety  and  raciness, 
was  forced  to  the  unworthy  resort  of  nieetr 
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mg  aigoment  with  the  usual  demagogical 
appeal  to  the  lower  and  baser  prejudices  of 
the  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  boldness  and  independence 
displayed  by  Crawford  on  this  occasion, 
sen'ed  first  to  attract  and  wean  him  from 
the  ultra  Democracy  of  the  true  Jeffersonian 
school,  and  to  direct  his  ardent  and  high- 
toued  ambition  to  the  attainment  of  great 
political  purposes  and  ends,  which  rose 
above  the  circumscribed  and  impracticable 
\i^ws  of  the  radical  sect  in  whose  opinions 
he  had  been  raised. 

The  discussion,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  character. 
Most  of  the  opposition  speakers,  aware  of 
Crawford^s  extreme  sensitiveness  and  irasci- 
bility of  temper,  were  careful  to  avoid  all 
exceptionable  allusions  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  separated  him,  on  this  ques- 
tion, from  the  main  body  of  his  political 
friends,  and  to  eschew  all  course  of  remark 
which  might  induce  unpleasant  personal  ap- 
plication. But  Whitesides,  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  was  not  so  prudent  and  forbear- 
ing, and  declared,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
indifferent  speech,  that  members  of  the 
I^emocratic  party  who  ijrere  now  found  mak- 
ifig  common  cause  with  the  friends  of  the 
Bank,  must  be  regarded  as  political  apostates. 
This  remark  stung  Crawford  to  the  quick, 
and  aroused  at  once  that  deep  sense  of  re-. 
s^ntment  which  possesses  all  spirited  per- 
suus  who  are  conscious  of  honest  mdtives. 
hi  reply,  he  denounced  the  use  of  such  lan- 
g:uage,  in  connection  with  a  member  or 
members  of  the  Senate,  as  indecorous  and 
anbecoming ;  declaring  that  no  one  should, 
without  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  apply 
^uch  to  him  with  impunity.  Whitesides 
attempted  to  exculpate  himself  by  an  expla- 
nation ;  but  explanation  had  then  been 
'offered  too  late  to  restore  friendly  feeling. 
He  did  not  deny  having  used  the  expres- 
fioQ,  and  Crawford  persisted  in  denouncing 
it  as  an  assertion  made  without  the  proof  to 
sustain  it,  and  which  was  plainly  contra- 
dicted by  the  record.  This  closed  all  doors 
to  an  amicable  adjustment,  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  Whitesides  made  a  merit  of  sub- 
mii^ion  to  the  denunciation. 

It  is  known  that  the  bill,  reported  by  the 
Committee,  failed  to  pass  at  tlie  session  of 
1811.  Crawford,  therefore,  did  not  succeed 
in  accomplishing  his  main  object,  although 
he  pared  the  way  for  a  resuscitation,  at  a 


future  session  of  Congress,  of  the  expired 
charter ;  and  the  stand  he  had  taken  lent  a 
support  to  the  Bank  which  sustained  its 
political  fortunes  through  many  years  of 
trials  and  struggles.  Sut  the  debate,  in 
view  of  the  previous  party  relations  of  those 
who  participated  in  it,  gave  rise  to  political 
events  of  the  most  important  and  perma- 
nent character.  The  whole  project  of  the 
National  Bank  was  conceded  to  Federal 
paternity.  This  fact  at  once  arrayed  against  it 
the  entire  forces  of  the  Democratic  or  Jeffer- 
sonian party,  and  ftmong  these  was  James 
Madison,  then  President,  though  known  to  be 
less  attenuated  in  his  opinions  than  the  illus- 
trious leader  and  founder  of  that  hide-bound 
sect.  Crawford  had  entered  the  Senate,  a 
member,  of  the  same  party,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  crossed  swords  with  its  prominent 
champion,  on  a  vital  issue,  at  the  very  first 
session.  The  gap  thus  made  was  never  fairly 
closed ;  and  although  Crawford  was  reck- 
oned an  anti-Federalist  during  his  entire 
public  career,  it  is  yet  a  remarkable  fact 
that  he  never  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party  on  any  of  the  important  issues  at 
stake.  When,  therefore,  in  1811,  he  was 
put  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Bank  party, 
it  became  evident  that  a  confusion  of  parties, 
aheady  foreshadowed  in  1808,  must  speedily 
ensue.  The  main  body  of  the  Federal  paity 
gladly  followed  his  lead.  The  prominent 
liberal  Democrats  took  their  stations  by  his 
side.  At  the  session  of  1816,  the  Bank  char- 
ter, thus  aided  by  this  timely  co-operation  of 
dissentient  factions,  was  passed.  In  this  man- 
ner a  third  party  began  slowlj  to  emerge  from 
the  confusion ;  for  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Federalists,  although  co-operating  with  their 
opponents  on  the  Bank  question,  had  march- 
ed off  under  the  anti-war  banner,  sheared, 
however,  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
of  its  most  patriotic  and  liberal  members. 
While,  then,  the  new  party  did  not  absorb 
this  rancorous  phalanx,  their  ranks  were 
soon  swelled  by  important  accessions  from 
the  Democratic  fol(L  Chief  among  these 
was  President  Madison,  who,  after  signing 
the  Bank  charter,  became  its  hearty  and 
powerful  advocate,  and,  of  course,  approached 
Crawford  with  every  demonstration  of  con- 
fidence and  political  sympathy.  Clay  soon 
followed,  and  publicly  announced,  as  he  has 
repeatedly  done  since,  his  entire  change  of 
opinion  on  the  Bank  question ;  while,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Cal- 
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houn  himself  was  recognized  as  the  prime 
mover  and  leader  of  those  who  favored  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bank. 

These  events  gave  birth  to  the  Whig 
party ;  which,  soon  gathering  compactness 
and  strength,  has  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  political  world  from  that  day  to  the 
present  Men  may  since  have  changed,  and 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  political  tergiversations ; 
but  the  party  is  essentially  the  same,  and'  at 
its  head  may  still  be  recognized  many  who 
were  principals  actors  in  -its  original  tbrma- 
tion« 

It  is  painful  to  pause,  at  this  interesting 
period  of  Crawford's  political  history,  to  re- 
cord the  unwelcome  fact  that  his  opinion,  as 
concerned  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  charter  a  Bank,  unde^ent  in  his 
latter  life  an  entire  change.  His  great 
speech  in  support  of  the  Bank  had  not  been 
successfully  answered  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
Hvery.  It  gave  birth  to  an  influence  that 
shortly  afterwai*ds  created  the  elements  of  a 
new  party  organization,  converted  to  its 
opinions  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Bank  opponents,  and  brought  about  a 
train  of  legislation  that  established  the  Bank 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  granted  powers  of  Congress.  This 
legislation  remained  unaltered,  and  almost 
undisturbed,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  charter  of  1816,  duritig  which  time  the 
Bank  had  faithfully  and  correctly  transacted 
all  the  fiscal  business  of  the  Government ; 
and  at  last  its  political-  fortune  had  only 
srone  down  beforo  the  selfish  animosities  of 
jealous  politicians,  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  an  equally  implacable  and  intolerant  party 
chieftain.  During  all  this  long  period,  Craw- 
ford was  alive,  in  retirement  at  his  rural  seat 
of  Woodlawn.  His  Bank  speeches,  if  they 
had  not  made  for  him  all  the  political  conse- 
quence he  ever  enjoyed,  had  at  least  first 
introduced  him  to  the  nation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  greatness.  The  fruits  of 
his  bold  exertions  and  laboi*»  were  manifested 
on  all  sides,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  by  an  unparalleled  progress  of  gene- 
ral prosperity.  He  had  made  the  Bank  a 
favorite  with  the  nation,  and,  in  the  oufc^et 
of  his  brilliant  career,  had  stsiked  his  for- 
tunes on  its  single  issue.  Long  years  rolled 
away,  and  his  &me  became  identified  with 
this  first  object  of  his  public  devotion.  But 
time,  which  had  developed  the  full  scope 
of  his  policy,  verified  his  expectations  and 


predictions,  and  crowned  his  eSbrts  with  un- 
surpassed success,  had  touched  him  with  a 
heavy  and  blighting  hand.  Disease  had  made 
rapid  encroachments,  and  dealt  him  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Artful  and 
unprincipled  men,  seeking  his  confidence 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  had  abused 
his  weaknesses,  and  inveigled  him  in  un- 
pleasant personal  controversies,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  merciless  assaults  of  ancient 
political  enemies  whose  rancor  he  had  been 
led  to  provoke,  and  which  grew  to  be  too 
serious,  too  bitter,  and  too  intricate  in  their 
final  connections,  not  to  dislodge  an  equa- 
nimity, which,  never  very  settled,  had  now 
been  so  severely  ruffled  by  disease.  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  Clay  and  Calhoun,  with 
whom  he  was  then  so  fiercely  engaged,  and 
originally  his  opponents  on  the  Bank  ques- 
tion, had  become  of  late  the  pecuhar  friends 
and  guardians  of  the  Bank  interests.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  should  have  been  dispos- 
sessed of  his  calm  judgment  and  discretion — 
especially  when  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  varying  tide  of  politics  had  thrown  him 
alongside  of  those  who  were  moving  their 
whole  official  and  personal  influence  to  tlie 
destraction  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  exciting  events,  that  the  world  heard 
first  of  Crawford's  change  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  It  occurred  just  before  the  close 
of  his  tife,  and  after  he  had  been  in  close 
retirement  for  more  than  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  whole  complexion  of  parties 
and  of  politics  had  undergone  a  change, 
leaving  no  outward  discernible  marks  of  the 
eventful  era  in  which  he  had  figured.  His 
immediate  circle  of  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial friends  were  all  opposed  to  a  Bank. 
A  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  his  early  friend  and  political  fol- 
lower, was  leading  opposition  to  the  Bank 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and*against 
him,  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  was  arrayed  the 
entire  South  Carolina  influence,  headed  by 
McDuffie,  who  had  ju^t  publicly  assailed 
Crawford's  veracity  on  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant point.  Thus  was  presented  to 
hira  the  unwelcome  spectacle  of  enemios 
sheltering  themselves  from  overthrow  be- 
hind the  solid  ramparts  of  his  own  previous 
opinions,  while  his  friends  were  being  daily 
confused  and  driven  off  by  the  exhibition  of 
this  proof  ai-mor  which  hunself  had  forged. 
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It  would  be  attribating  to  him  more  than 
hiunaii  endowments,  to  suppose  that  these 
*^*t8  did  not  materially  influence  the  ap- 
parent change  of  opinion  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

About  this  time,  as  our  information  un- 
foldbs  Crawford,  in  his  capacity  of  Circuit 
Jodge,  went  over  to  the  county  of  Elbert 
fur  the  purpose  of  holding  the  s^mi-annuul 
term  of  its  Court  He  staid  there  over  ni^ht, 
3^  had  long  been  his  custom,  with  an  ancient 
md  confidential  friend,  himself  an  active  and' 
aesJous  politican.  Conversation  turned  on 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  as  regarded 
the  Bank,  and,  incidentally,  concerning  his 
own  formtf  political  relations  with  that  in- 
nitution.  During  its  progress,  the  host  ad- 
verted to  a  copy  of  the  debates,  in  his  pos- 
session, on  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  its  adoption  by  the  States. 
The  book  was  placed  in  Crawford's  posses- 
sion ;  and  then  it  was  that  recently  engen- 
dered prejudice  found,  as  it  was  thought,  a 
:^m^\  and  strong  covert  behind  which  to 
pbint  and  sustain  the  change  of  opinion  so 
much  desired  by  friends,  incautiously  ex- 
cited, and  perhaps  so  long  meditated  by  the 
veteran  statesman  himself.  These  debates 
«liow,  among  other  things,  that  the  frameis 
«if  the  Constitution  failed  to  pass  a  resolve 
jiring  to  Congress  the  express  power  of 
vhartering  corporations.  The  importunities 
•f  friends,  powerfully  aided  by  the  jrery 
satnral  bias  of  personal  resentments,  induced 
kim  to  seize  on  this  as  the  pretext  for  a 
change;  and  as  conviction  is  not  difficult 
wh^re  inclination  leads  the  way,  the  change 
vas  easily  accomplished  and  was  soon  an- 
D'^uDced.  This  account  of  so  strange  a 
rpvulsioa  of  opinion,  once,  in  the  zenith  of 
intellect  and  of  life,  deeply  entertained  and 
cherished,  is  fully  confirmed  both  by  his 
own  pithy  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Savan- 
MzA  Uejmblican^  and  by  the  admission  of 
Mr.  r>udScy  in  the  sketch  to  which  we  have 
^ty-where  briefly  adverted.  It  is  an  account 
Hell  worthy  of  nice  and  scrutinous  examina- 
ti</n :  and  we  should  scarcely  deem  our  task 
t>»  be  fairly  fulfilled  did  we  not  (iddress  an 
«-d^>rt  to  that  efifect  The  justice  of  history 
r*^juirv9,  es[XK:ially  at  the  hand  of  impartial 
lod  candid  reriewers,  to  be  fully  vindicated 
In  connection  with  one  whose  opinions  will  in- 
«'^'itablj  exercise  great  influence  with  the  fu- 
r  V  gK^nerations  of  the  Republic,  as  they  have 
onineutlj  done  with  those  of  liis  own  times. 


It  is  true  that  the  Convention  of  1*787 
failed  to  engraft  within  the  expreis  powers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  power  of 
chartering  corporations.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  proposition  to  invest  Congress 
with  the  direct  power  of  erecting  forts,  ar- 
senals, and  dock-yards,  also  failed.*  And 
yet  Congress  has  always  exercised,  and  must 
continue  to  exercise  both  powers.  The 
principle  of  implication  reaches  and  covers 
both  cases,  and  we  contend  that  Crawford*s 
own  argument,  to  prove  the  existence  of  im- 
plied powers,  is  irrefutable.  The  context 
and  tone  of  the  Constitution  tend  clearly  to 
show  that  only  general  and  cardinal  powers 
were  intended  to  be  expressly  granted ;  for 
to  have  burthened  a  written  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  distinct  recitation  of  every 
grant  necessary  to  put  in  operation  the 
whole  machinery  of  legislation,  would  have 
been  to  swell  the  present  admirable  limits  of 
the  Constitution  into  crude,  indigestible,  and 
impracticable  dimensions,  would  have  sheared 
it  of  that  remarkable  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness which  render  it  so  acces- 
sible and  practical,  and  would  have  entailed 
upon  the  country  a  tome  of  Institutes  or 
Pandects  as  intricate  as  those  of  Justinian, 
instead  of  establishing  a  constitution  as  the 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  all  proper 
laws.  The  grant  '*  to  regulate  commerce^'  is 
an  elementary  and  cardinal  grant  of  power, 
and  needs  to  be  amplified  by  all  proper 
species  of  legislation  tending  to  promote  the 
ends  of  commerce,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
rendered  tangible  and  operative.  So  also 
with  the  power  "  to  establish  post-offices." 
A  postroffice  would  not  be  desirable  without 
the  supervision  of  a  postmaster;  and  this 
officer,  by  the  will  of  Congress  acting  under 
the  implied  power  drawn  from  this  clause,  is 
appointed  by  the  Executive  or  his  cabinet 
These  two  instances  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  fully  establish  Crawford^s  own  for- 
mer position,  "that  the  enumeration  of  cer- 
tain powers  does  not  exclude  all  other  powers 
not  enumerated." 

How  then  could  the  bare  fact,  that  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  had  rejected  a 
proposition  to  invest  Congress  with  the  ex- 
press power  of  chailering  corporations,  while 
the  same  Convention  had  rejected  similar 

*  Viz. :  in  the  rejection  of  Pinkne^*8  draft  The 
power  was  afterwards  made  an  inctdtntal  one. 
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propositioiM  as  applied  to  other  enumerated 
grants,  and  while  nis  own  argument  on  the 
point,  more  than  twenty  years  previously, 
still  remained  without  answer, — how  could 
this  naked  fact  operate  to  produce  a  change 
of  opinion  so  sudden  and  wonderful  in  Craw- 
ford's mind,  as  regarded  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Bank  %  A  change  on  this  point 
involves  a  change  of  all  his  former  ideas 
concerning  the  character  and  context  of  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
'  Convention  had  rejected  the  proposition  to 
insert,  directly^  the  power  to  erect  forts, 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  similarly  construed 
with  the  fact  which  induced  his  change  of 
opinion  on  the  Bank  question, 'would  have 
compelled  him  to  deny  all  such  powers  to 
Congress.  The  labors  and  the  reflections  of 
his  whole  political  career,  directed,  as  they 
were,  with  an  energy  and  talent  that  never 
stopped  short  of  complete  satisfaction,  would 
thus  have  been  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
unsettled  impress'ons  of  an  intellect,  shorn 
by  disease  of  its  meridian  strength  and  lustre, 
and  naturally  impaired,  to  some  extent,  by 
long  retirement,  and  premature  old  age.  Our 
admiration  for  Crawford's  character  and  tal- 
ents, our  sincere  respect  for  that  greatness 
which  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  would 
forbid  us  rashly  to  yield  the  ability  of  the 
splendid  argument  which  distinguished  his 
Senatorial  career,  to  the  less  studied  and  un- 
digested opinions  of  his  latfer  years. 

There  are,  moreover,  very  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  this  fact,  alleged  in  after 
yeara  as  the  cause  of  his  change  of  opinion 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank,  could 
not  have  weighed  very  heavily  with  him  at 
the  period  of  181 1.  He  may  not  have  then 
examined  its  history  as  minutely  as  he  did 
afterwards ;  but  the  fact  that  such  proposi- 
tion had  been  rejected  in  the  Convention, 
was  evidently  before  him.  It  was  alluded 
to  in  the  debates  which  first  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  in 
1791.  It  was  incidentally  brought  up  in 
answer  to  his  own  speech  of  1811.  His 
investigations  must  have  brought  the  fact  to 
his  eye  in  the  elaborate  opinions  officially 
submitted  by  Edmund  Randolph  and  Jeffer- 
son, when  required  to  do  so  as  cabinet  offi- 
cers by  President  Washington;  not  to  name 
that  of  Hamilton,  who  argues  the  point  at 
considerable  length.  The  contents  of  these 
papers  were  known  well  to  the  politicians  of 
the  Bevolutionaiy  era.    Besides,  Crawford 


was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  intercourse  with 
members  of  the  Convention  who  voted  on 
the  very  question  mooted,  and  from  whom 
he  must  have  learned  the  history  of  the 
proceeding.  We  yet  find  no  allusion  to 
the  rop.tter  in  either  of  his  speeches ;  and 
the  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  fact  then 
weighed  very  lightly  in  his  estimation.  And 
why  shoul4  it  not?  How  could  it  be  re- 
garded in  a  serious  view?  Ought  not  the 
Constitution  to  be  decided  on  by  the  import 
of  its  own  expressions  ?  Crawford  was  too 
astute  a  pofitician  not  to  be  aware  ^f  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  result,  if  an 
obscure  and  scantily  reported  history,  as  to 
certain  matters  which  occurred  in  the  Con- 
vention, shall  govern  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  The  instrument,  like  all  other 
written  forms,  is  entitled  to  a  fisdrer  and  less 
attenuated  measure.  All  most  admit  that 
there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the 
Constitution.  If  the  oondusion  shali,  there- 
fore, be,  that  because  some  incidental  poweis 
are  expressed,  (as  those  for  erecting  forts, 
dock-yards,  ^c.,)  no  others  can  be  admitted, 
it  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  construction,  but  would  reduce 
the  present  Congress  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
old  one,  which  could  exercise  no  powers  not 
expressly  granted, 

Crawford,  even  in  his  latter  daja,  could 
not  have  questioned  the  power  of  Congress 
to  girant  a  charter  of  incorporaticm  to  the 
municipal  body  of  Washington  Citj.  And 
yet  no  such  power  is  expressly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution.  If^  because  the  Conven- 
tion rejected  a  proposition  to  insert  the  ex- 
press power  to  charter  any  incorporations, 
the  Bank  is  unconstitutional,  the  same  rule 
must  hold  good  as  concerns  any  other  de- 
scription of  incorporation.  A  corporation  is 
the  same,  whether  applied  to  a  bank  or  to  a 
municipality ;  and  if  the  absence  of  express 
power  constitutes  a  restriction,  the  raledust 
be  universally  applied  to  all  subjects  of  leg- 
islation coming  under  that  head.  Such  a 
mode  of  reasoning  would  capsize  the  legis- 
lation of  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  of  the  National  Government  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  express  power  to  char- 
ter banks  or  incorporations  is  not  given  in 
any  State  Constitution,  any  more  than  it  it 
given  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  the  validity  of  such  a  reason,  aa  the 
basis  of  a  radical  change  of  opinion,  maj  be 
impeached  on  other  and  stronger  groundsb 
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The  mere  rejection  of  a  proposition  to  in- 
sert an  express  power  to  srant  charters  of 
mcorporation,  ia  not,  a  fortiori^  the  evi- 
dence of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  framers, 
hostile  to  the  proper  exercise  of  such  power. 
In  arraoging  a  form  of  government  adapted 
to  the  growing  and  varying  wants  of  a  coun- 
tiy  which  bid  fedr,  even  then,  to  become  a 
populous  and  an  enterprising  empire,  it  is 
scarcely  allowable  to  suppose  that  a  Conven- 
tion would  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  fixing  as  an  immutable  feature  of  the 
Constitution  a  spcdal  fiscal  agent  which,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  was  to  be  the  perpetual 
depositary  of  the  government  funds.  This 
w<Hild  have  been  absurd.  The  Bank,  in  the 
process  of  time  and  amidst  the  vicissitudes 
uf  tnda  and  commerce,  might  have  been 
£bund  leas  convenient  as  a  disbursing  agent 
than  some  other  project.  The  means  by 
«hich  national  exigendes  are  to  be  provided 
i^r,  nations]  inconveniences  obviated,  na- 
tional proaperity  advanced,  are  of  such  infi- 
nite variety,  extent,  and  complicity,  that  there 
most  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discre- 
tion in  the  selection  and  application  of  those 
means.  The  wisest  course  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was,  as  the  Convention  fortu- 
nately decided  on,  to  engraft  a  general 
clause  baaed  on  necesiity  and  propriety, 
leaving  it  to  the  juc^ment  of  the  legislators 
of  each  auooeeding  age  to  select  the  means 
cf  procedure.  Besides,  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  on  the  sub- 
jrct  of  adopting  the. proposition  in  question, 
dearly  show  that  its  rejection  was  carried 
on  numerous  grounds,  none  of  which  refer 
to  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  incompatibility 
with  the  general  .powers  belonging  to  the 
Constitution.  Some  {riends  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  as  it  existed  under  charter 
a  the  old  Government,  voted  against  the 
i]]serti<Hi  of  an  express  power  to  erect  incor- 
poratioDs.  The  Constitution  had  been,  after 
much  ooDtention  and  struggling,  nearly  per^ 


fected.  The  elements  of  opposition  had 
sprung  up  at  every  step  in  its  progress  to 
formation.  Each  express  power  had  been 
jealously  argued.  It  was  only  after  mutual 
concessions  that  opposing  factions  had  coa- 
lesced on  its  main  features.  It  was  known 
that  fierce  and  powerful  opposition  awaited 
the  question  of  its  adoption  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  might  tend  to  feed  this  opposition 
was  strictly  excluded;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  after  agreeing  upon  the  few  express 
grants  of  cardinal  power,  the  clause  giving 
to  Congress  the  general  power  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  ef^ 
feet  the  express  powers,  united  more  dififer- 
ences  of  sentiment  in  its  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  intended  to  convey  more 
extended  import,  than  any  clause  of  like  siae 
ever  united  or  conveyed  before. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that,  throughout 
his  entire  political  career,  Crawford  had 
been  distin^ished  by  bold  expansion  of 
thought  and  liberality  of  opinions.  He  had 
been  in  advance  of  his  fnends  and  of  his 
political  party  on  all  the  great  practical 
questions  at  issue.  He  had  planned  his  ae* 
tion  on  these  views,  and  never  varied  from 
their  pursuit  The  views  we  have  here  set 
forth  are  deducible  from  his  own  speeches 
and  reports  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  presumed  that  his  sagacious  mind  had,^ 
in  its  zenith,  failed  to  take  in  and  act  upon 
their  full  scope.  We  cannot,  therefore,  con^* 
sent  that  the  foundations  of  hia  fame  and 
greatness  shall  be  thus  undermined  by  ar^ 
raying  the  prejudices  of  his  latter  years,  aa 
of  superior  authority  to  and  against  the 
splendid  achievements  of  his  meridian  life. 
Leaving,  then,  these  facts  and  reasonings  ta 
be  appredated  as  may  best  chance,  we  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  regular  course  of  nar- 
rative. J.  B.  c. 

LowGwooD,  Hiss. 
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A    LETTER    TO   THE   EDITOR   OF    THE    WHIG    REVIEW, 


ON 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  BORN  IN  ONE'S  OWN  COUNTRY. 


Charles  Lamb  once  presented  to  the 
world  a  capital  and  conclusive  paper  on 
the  inconveniences  of  being  lianged ;  and, 
prompted  by  my  own  experiences,  I  shall 
bo  able  to  establish,  I  am  pretty  sure,  that 
one  might  as  well  be  hanged  as 

This  is  broaching  the  matter  too  bluntly : 
I  most  approach  the  grand  Quod  Erat  De- 
monstrandum with  a  little  preparation.    It 
will  not  do  to  state,  in  so  many  words,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  comfortable  for  me 
to  have  been  bom  a  Caribbean,  with  the 
privilege  of  wielding  a  club  in  my  own  de- 
fense; or  a  Choctaw,  with  the  inalienable 
natural  right  of  cleaving  my  enemy^s.  skull 
with  a  tomahawk ;  or  a  Hindoo,  with  idols 
of  my  own  to  woi'ship,  and  not  imposed 
on   me  by  other  nations,  although  they 
might  be  of  wood ;  or,  in  a  word,  anybody 
else,  or  any  where  else,  than  a  free  KepuUi- 
oan  citizen  of  this  vast  confederacy.    I  pro- 
pose to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  show, 
in  my  own  simple  history,  the  utter  absurd- 
ity of  being  born  an  American ;   that  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  Nature  intends 
a  -huge  joke;  or,  to  sum  up  all  in  brief, 
that  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  if  not  entirely 
demonstrated,  whether,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  any  such  place  as  America.     I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  title  *^ America'^ 
does  appear  in  various  geographies,  gazet- 
teers, and  other  publications  of  a  like  kind ; 
also,  that  there  is  a  certain  considerable  su- 
perficial space  marked  off  in  many,  perhaps 
in  all  of  the  maps  or  atlases  in  common  use, 
which  passes,  also,  under  that  designation : 
but  whether  there  is  any  distinctive  country, 
with  its  own  proper  customs,  habits  and  self- 
relying  usages,  answering  to  that  name,  or 
any  such  characteristic  creature,  represent- 
ing such  customs,  habits  and  usages,  called 
American,  will  appear  or  not,  when  we  have 
advanced  a  little  further  in  the  subject 
I  was  first  led  to  entertain  doubts  in  this 


way.     It  was  the  custom  of  my  &ther — 
peace  to  his  memory  I — to  have  me  accom- 

Eany  him  to  the  shop  of  the  Barber,  where 
e  submitted  every  other  day  to  his  quar- 
terly sliaving.  In  these  visits,  it  happened, 
not  rarely,  when  the  shop  was  well  attended 
with  customers,  that  I,  a  lad  perhaps  some 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  was  prompted  to 
mount  a  ehair,  and  recite  or  improvise  a 
brief  oration  on  some  current  subject  aris- 
ing at  the  moment ;  and  my  success  was 
often  so  considerable  that  I  received  an  hon- 
orary gratuity  of  a  sixpenny  piece — ^which 
altogether  inspired  me  with  the  feeling  that 
native  talent  was  held  in  high  esteem  among 
my  countrymen.  This  opinion  I  cherished 
and  held  fast  to  till  my  tenth  year,  when 
my  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
commotion  in  the  same  shop  at  tbo  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  British  Pre- 
mier, George  Canning,  and  tlie  appearance, 
shortly  thereafter,  in  an  honorary  gilt  frame, 
of  a  colored  head  of  the  said  Canning,  as- 
signed to  the  most  conspicuous  position  on 
the  wall.  This  shock  was  followed  up  with 
a  pair  of  boots,  purchased  for  my  juvenile 
wearing,  which  I  heard  named  Wellingtons, 
and  which,  vended  as  they  were  freely  in 
my  native  city  here  of  New-York,  I 'learned 
were  so  named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
general  who  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  English  Government. 

As  I  grew  in  years  evidences  thickened 
upon  me.  To  say  nothing  of  Liverpool  coal, 
Kidderminster  carpets,  and  such  indoor  im- 
portations, I  found  the  same  shadow  cross- 
ing my  path  in  the  public  streets,  laid  out 
by  the  same  native  corporation.  I  struck  out 
to  the  east,  and  found  myself  rambling  in 
Albion  Place ;  I  wandered  to  the  west,  and 
landed  in  Abingdon  Square;  I  pushed  for 
the  north,  and  came  square  upon  the  snag 
of  London  Terrace.  I  used  to  rub  my  eyes 
and  wonder  whether  I  was  in  the  New 
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World  or  tbe  Old ;  and  was  afflicted  with 
tlie  uncomlbrtable  sensation  of  the  man  who 
went  to  sleep  in  the  mountains,  and  waking 
ap  after  m  twenty  years'  nap,  opened  his 
ejres  under  a  Republican  government,  al- 
thoa^h  his  slumbers  had  begun  under  a 
rojal  rule.  Kline  was  merely  reversed :  I 
fancied  I  had  slept  backward  to  the  good 
old  times  of  George  the  Third,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  miss  the  statue  of  that  excellent 
king  from  its  old  post  of  authority  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bowling  Green  next  to  the 
Battery. 

When  I  had  grown  up  to  be  old  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  books,  I  found  the 
same  happy  delusion  still  maintained.     I 
pat  oat  my  hand,  as  I  suppose  boys  do 
in  other  countries,  to  seize  upon  some  bal- 
lad histoiy  or  legend  connected  with  the 
fortnnes  of  my  own  people';  and  I  found 
twenty  busy  gentlemen  zealously  filling  it 
with  Eoglish  publications.    Whatever  my 
humor  might  be,  to  laugh  or  weep,  for  a 
^mpae  of  high  life  or  low,  for  verse  or 
prose,  there  was  always  one  of  these  indus- 
tiious  gentlemen  at  my  side,  urging  on  my 
attention  a  book  by  some  writer  a  great 
way  oSj  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  my 
own  proper  feelings  or  the  sentiments  of  my 
ODuntry  than  if  they  had  been  Persian  or 
PatagcMiian— only  they  were  in   the  Eng- 
lish language,  always  English.     I  said  to 
m?sel(^  as  I  began  to  consider  these  matters, 
ni  take  to  the  newspapers ;  surely  these,  as 
belcHiging  to  the  country,  published  in  the 
coantfj,  and  by  men  Uke  myself,  must  make 
me  ample  amends  for  being  practised  upon 
in  the  bound  books :  I  will  read  the  news- 
papers.     Never  was  boy,  thirsting  after 
patriotic  reading,  more  completely  duped. 
<Jne  after  the  other,  here  were  police  reports, 
with  slang  phrases  that  certainly  never  ori- 
ginated in  any  of  the  courts  or  prisons  of 
the  New  World ;  elaborate  accounts  of  prize 
5^htB  and  cricket  matches,  and  what  not  of 
that  sort ;  and  withal,  such  an  outpouring 
of  small-beer  scandal  and  little  nasty  vitu- 
peration of  my  decent  fellow-citizens,  that 
the  shadow  fell  upon  my  spirit  again,  and 
1  was  more  than  ever  clear  upon  the  point, 
that  whoever  had  the  naming  of  this  quarter 
cf  the  globe  in  the  maps  and  gazetteers  had 
clearly  committed  an  egregious  mistake  in 
calling  it  America:  he  should  have  named 
It  Little  Britain. 

In  spite  of  these  discouraging  convictions, 


I  saw  that  the  people  about  me  were  given 
to  laughter,  and,  in  a  way  of  their  own,  had 
something  of  a  relish  for  merriment.     I 
have  it  at  last,  I  said  to  myself :  they  let 
these  heavy  dogs  of  Englishmen  name  their 
streets  and  edit  their  newspapers ;  but  when 
they  come  to  any  thing  elegant,  sportive  and 
cheerful,  they  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.    I'll  go  to  the  Museum  and  see  what 
the  Americans,  my  fellow-countrymen,  are 
about  there.      Will  you  believe  it! — as 
I  hve,  the  first  object  I  encountered  in  the 
hall  was  the  cast-off  state-coach  of  her  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria,  so  blocking  up  the 
way  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  advance 
farther ;  but,  turning  on  my  heel,  I  deter- 
mined to  indemnify  myself  at  one  of  the 
theatres.    I  struck  for  the  nearest,  and,  as 
if  in  conspiracy  with  the  state-coach,  the 
first  notes  I  caught  from  the  orchestra  were 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  played  with  great 
energy  by  the  musicians,  and  vigorously  ap- 
plauded by  a  portion  of  the  audience.    I 
tried  another  house  immediately,  where  I 
was  entertained  during  my  short  stay  by  an 
old  gentleman  in  a  wig,  (unlike  any  other 
old  gentleman  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,) 
who  was  denouncing  some  body  or  other, 
not  then  visible,  as  having  conducted  himself 
in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy  an  "  honest 
son  of  Britain  I "     There  was  still  another 
left  to  me — a*  popular  resort — where  flail- 
ing bills,  staring  me  in  the  face  every  time  I 
passed,  had  promised  abundant  "  novelty 
suited  to  the  times."    I  have  yon  at  last,  me- 
tliought ;  you  cannot  escape  me  now ;  this 
is  the  theatre  for  my  money.     What  was 
my  astonishment,  on  entering  and  possess- 
ing myself  of  one  of  the  small  bills  of  the 
evening,  to  discover  that  they  had  taken  one 
of  those  new  books  I  had  come  away  from 
home  to  avoid,  and  made  a  play  of  it: 
it  was  really  too  much  partridge  by  a  long 
shot.    There  was  not  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air,  it  would  seem,  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money :   the  moment  I  opened  my  month, 
wherever  it  might  be,  at  home  or  abroad, 
for  health  or  pleasure,  these  busy  dictarians 
were  ready  with  their  everlasting  partridge, 
to  gorge  me  to  the  throat. 

Where  was  the  use  of  repining  ?  Time 
heals  all  wounds  of  the  youthful  spirit  I 
grew  to  man's  estate.  Now  (said  I,  chuck- 
ling to  myself  at  the  thonght)  I  will  set 
this  matter  right  These  men  mean  well : 
they  would  give  just  what  jroa  desire,  but| 
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poor  fellows,  they  haven't  it  to  give.  That 
(I  contiQued  to  myself)  is  easily  settled :  Til 
write  a  play  and  present  it  to  them  :  I  will 
take  an  American  subject,  (allowing,  for  the 
nonce,  that  there  is  such  a  place  asAmerica ;) 
I  will  represent  a  man  of  character,  a  hero, 
a  patriot  I  will  place  him  in  circumstances 
deeply  interesting  to  the  country,  and  to 
which  the  republican  feeling  of  the  country 
shall  respond  with  a  cheer.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done.  The  play  was  written : 
an  American  historical  play.  With  some 
little  art  a  hearing  was  procured  from  one 
of  these  gentlemen — a  stage-manager,  as 
they  call  him.  I  stuflfed  him,  that  all  the 
pipes  and  organs  of  his  system  might  be  in 
tune,  with  a  good  dinner;  which  he  did  not 
disdain,  although  I  mt^  mention  that  the 
greens  were  raised  in  Westchester,  and  the 
ducks  shot  on  the  Sound.  I  announced  the 
title  and  subject,  and  proceeded  to  read; 
during  this  business  he  seemed  to  be  great- 
ly moved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  MS.  I 
found  my  manager  in  a  much  less  comfort- 
able humor  than  at  the  table.  In  a  word, 
with  ill-concealed  disdain,  he  pronounced 
the  play  a  failu]*e,  and  wondered  that  any 
body  would  spend  his  time  on  subjects  so 
unworthy  the  English  Drama,  as  little  pro- 
vincial squabbles  like  those  of  American 
History.  He  was  right :  American  History 
is  not  a  suitable  subject  for  the  English 
Drama.  With  doubts  still  thickening  in 
my  mind  whether  this  was  America,  I  paid 
the  reckoning,  thrust  my  play  in  my  pocket, 
and  hurried  home,  anxious  to  consult  some 
iinthentic  chronicle  to  make  sure  whether 
there  had  been  such  an  event  as  the  Bevolu- 
tioniuy  War.  Such  an  event  was  certainly 
there  set  down,  at  considerable  length,  and 
one  Geoi^e  Washington  was  mentioned  as 
having  taken  part  in  it  The  printed  book 
I  read  from  was  called  the  History  of  the 
United  States;  but  from  all  I  could  see, 
hear,  and  learn,  daily,  about  me,  the  United 
States  so  referred  to  was  decidedly  non-^x- 
istenti  at  least  so  £»  as  I  had  yet  pushed  my 
researches. 

But  I  did  not,  even  now,  altogether  de- 
spair. I  said  again,  Perhaps  I  am  limiting 
mvaelf  to  too  humble  a  range  of  observation ; 
why  should  I  confine  myself  to  the  city  of 
New- York,  Empire  City  though  it  be,  and 
^sapital  of  this  great  Western  Continents     I 


will  change  the  scene ;  I  will  go  a  journey ; 
I  will  strike  for  Bunker  Hill :  if  I  find  that, 
all  is  safe.  Boston  is  not  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  nor  is  one  a  lifetime  in  getting  there. 
I  found  Bunker  Hill :  I  could  not  easily 
miss  it,  for  there  was  a  great  pile  of  stones, 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  high,  which  a  blind 
man  could  not  have  missed  if  he  had  been 
travelling  that  way.  You  are  mistaken, 
young  man,  (I  again  addressed  myself,  as  I 
contemplated  the  granite  pyramid ;)  there 
has  been  a  RBvolutionary  War :  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  fought  it,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  great  waste  of  blood,  treasure,  and 
counsel  (X  wise  men,  they  severed  them- 
selves from  the  Mother  Country,  and  they 
were  free !  The  little  grievances  which  have 
irked  you,  such  as  names  of  streets,  play- 
houses, and  such  trifles,  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  consideration :  politically  you  are  free. 
You  have  your  own  politick  institutions, 
with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle: 
what  more  could  you  ask  I 

I  was  hi:^ging  myself  in  this  comfortable 
conviction,  pacing  proudly  in  the  shadow  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  that  venerable  cradle  of  our 
boasted  Independence,  when  a  boy  placed 
in  my  hand  an  ^  extra''  sheet,  from  which 
I  learned  that  a  steamer  had  just  arrived 
from  England,  and  had  thai  moment  land- 
ed on  the  very  wharf  of  Boston  where  the 
tea  was  dumped,  an  emissaij,  apparently 
authorized  by  the  Mother  Countiy,  for  he 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Pariiament, 
who  had  come  to  resume  in  due  form  the 
old  political  authority  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  to  direct  us  ex  cathedrd  in  the  regula- 
tion of  those  very  political  concerns  of  which 
we  fancied  we  had  acquired  the  exclusive 
control  by  fighting  through  that  old  Revo- 
lutionary War.  You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
it  was  all  a  mistake  :  the  whole*  thing  is  a 
cunningly  devised  MAe ;  there  was  no  such 
contest  as  the  Revolutionary  War;  there 
was  no  such  man  as  Greoi^  Washington, 
(fiioetiously  represented  as  the  father  of  his 
couQjtry;)  and  there  is  no  such  country  as 
America.  The  sooner  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  fiicts  the  more  comfortable  we  shall 
all  be.  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  was  a  grand  mistake ;  at  least 
such  is  the  settled  and  unshakable  opinion 
of  your  obedient  servant, 

Bellbrophok  Bboww. 
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Blakk  found  the  IGssissippi  conspiratore 
firm  in  their  bad  purpose,  and  willing  to 
second  him;  but  those  of  the  adjoining 
States  were  terror'«trieken  and  demurred, 
TO  that  he  was  forced  to  confine  his  opera- 
tions to  Che  former. 

Erery  preparation  was  made,  and  the  whole 
affiur  actually  conducted  to  within  eight  days 
of  the  proposed  crisis,  when  an  exposure 
took  place.  A  lady  residing  in  Livingston 
county,  who  had  been  induced  to  watch  her 
slaves  veiy  doeely,  from  a  singular  altera- 
tion in  their  demeanor,  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  of  them  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  June,  which  filled  her  with  terror 
and  apprehension.  She  immediately  in- 
formed her  son,  and  one  of  the  parties,  a 
girl,  was  summoned  into  the  house,  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  already  heard, 
and  finally  induced  to  confess. 

The  information  was  laid  before  the 
**  Committee  of  Safety"  of  the  county,  early 
the  next  morning,  and  they  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  in  the  most  active  man- 
ner. The  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  was 
tmeed  htA  to  four  slaves,  who  were  the 
lingleadets  among  the  negroes,  two  of  them 
p»iehen ;  and  their  guilt  being  fully  estab- 
fished,  they  were  hung. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  agency  of  a  white 
man  had  been  discovered ;  but  on  the  next 
day  further  information  was  furnished  the 
Committee,  and  then  through  this  second 
channel  they  at  last  reached  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  mischiefl 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  describing 
the  scenes  that  followed,  but  we  will  glance 
at  the  proceedings  in  Livingston. 

With  every  certainty  of  the  correct  and 
fimUe  administration  of  the  law,  there 
would  have  been  now  no  time  for  its  formal 
d^ys;  but  knowing  as  the  citizens  did 
that  they  stood  as  it  were  u^n  a  volcano 
feady  to  explode,'  that  the  law  was  utterly 
impotent  in  the  premises,  and  that  no  man 
could  be  depended  upon  save  him  who 
went  heart  and  hand  with  them  in  crushing 
the  conspiracy  in  its  bud,  but  one  course 
open,    llie  Conmiittee  did  all  that 


could  have  been  expected  from  them.  As 
fair  a  trial  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give, 
was  allowed  the  accused.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  was  consulted,  and  issued  a  proclar 
mation  approving  of  their  proceedings. 

The  most  important  conspirators  that 
were  living  in  Livingston  were  Ruel  Blake, 
Cotton,  Saunders,  Donovan,  and  Dean.  A 
man  named  Lee  Smith  was  found  guilty  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  plot,  but  allowed  to 
depart  upon  Uie  condition  that  he  would 
leave  the  State.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  infuriated  citizens  of  Hinds  county,  and 
was  slain.  Two  Barb  were  also  arrested, 
and  made  confessions.  One  hung  himself 
in  his  cell,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  Vicks- 
burg,  and  we  believe  escaped. 

The  guilt  of  these  men  was  proved  by  the 
most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence;  by 
their  confessions  upon  the  gallows,  and  by 
their  implicating  one  another. 

We  give  below  the  confession  of  Dr. 
Cotton : — 

"  I  acknowkd^  my  guilt.  I  was  ooe  of  the 
principal  ones,  with  Boyd  and  Buel  Blnke,  in  get- 
ting up  this  conspiracy.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Murrell  clan,  and  belong  to  what  we  call  the 
Grand  Council.  I  have  counselled  with  them  on 
an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  and  onoe  near  Colum- 
bus, this  spring.  Our  object  in  undertaking  this 
clan  was  not  to  liberate  the  negroes^  but  to  get 
plunder.  It  has  been  in  contemplation  ssveral 
yean,  but  fell  through  on  Murreirs  conviction 
and  imprisonment  We  eougbt  to  revive  it  oo 
the  plan  laid  ^own  in  Stewart's  pamphlet.  From 
ttie  exposure  of  our  plans  in  that  publication, 
we  feared  the  citizens  would  be  on  their  guard 
on  the  nigHt  of  the  26th  December,  so  we 
thought  we  would  take  by  suiprise  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  July,  jmd  it  would  have  been  to- 
night (and  may  be  yet)  but  for  the  detection  of 
our  plans.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  our  clan  in  this  State.  Boyd  is  the  leader,  and 
the  Earh,  who  swore  for  as  on  the  1st,  were  his 
main  men.  Saunders  was  in  the  plot  Blake^s 
boy,  Peter,  was  justly  punished,  for  he  was  very 
active  in  corrupting  his  fellow  ne^iroes.  There  are 
arms  and  ammunition  deposited  m  Hinds  county, 
near  Raymond. 

(Signed)  Joshita  Conov. 

"July  4th,  1886." 

The  gang  of  villains  whose  projects  were 
thus  frustrated  was  very  far  from  being 
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annihilateclr  Thej  had  learned  too  well  .the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  mutual  sys- 
tem of  assistance  and  oo-operation  by  a  com- 
bination of  persons  in  the  different  walks  of 
life, — from  a  proper  apportionment  of  labor, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine 
of  economy, — ^to  again  recommence  the  career 
of  iniquity,  unaided  and  unabetted. 

They  had  learned  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment, by  the  application  of  brute  force,  of 
threats,  of  example  in  some  situations,  and 
the  juggling  of  courts,  witnesses,  and  juries 
in  othere,  that -any  confederate  was  com- 
paratively safe  from  every  danger  of  being 
overtaken  by  retributive  justice,  save  by  the 
dreaded  and  fatal  Lynch  Law. 

The  members  of  the  band  generally 
changed  their  posts ;  those  who  were  planters 
and  merchants,  finding  themselves  objects 
of  suspicion,  sold  out,  often  to  others  of  the 
clan,  whose  characters  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  their  new  neighbors,  and  moved  to  some 
adjoining  State. 

The  Grand  Council  was  probably  done 
away  with,  and  having  now  no  acknowl- 
edged leader,  they  divided  themselves  into 
numerous  small  parties,  each  with  their 
chosen  chief  and  manager,  and  unconnected 
with  the  others  in  any  momentous  project, 
but  still  known  to  each  other,  and  furnish- 
ing shelter  and  assistance  to  any  villain  or 
villains  who  might  require  it 

Many  of  them  emigrated  to  Texas,  and 
it  is  of  this  section  that  we  would  speak, 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  their  move- 
ments from  personal  observation. 

One  of  the  first  who  met  with  his  deserts 
wad  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Yokum, 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  pai-t  of 
Louisiana  where  he  formerly  resided,  we  be^ 
heve  upon  Plaquemine  Brule,  or  in  that  vicin- 
ity. It  has  often  been  told  us  by  old  settlers 
from  that  portion  of  the  State,  that  not  one  of 
Yokum's  family,  or  of  tlie  gang  whom  he  kept 
around  him,  had  met  with  a  natural  death. 

This  patriarch  in  crime  selected  "  Pine 
Island  Prairie,"  in  tie  lower  pait  of  Eastern 
Texas,  a  place  where  he  would  be  but  Httle 
troubled  with  inquisitive  neighbors;  and 
where,  from  its  location  upon  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Belew's  Ferry  upon  the  Sabine 
through  Liberty,  and  crossing  the  San 
Jacinto  at  the  Attascaseta  ford  to  Houston, 
he  would  be  sure  to  entertain^  that  is, "  keep" 
or  **  receive,"  almost  every  traveller  that  chose 
that  route. 


Knowing  the  advantages  of  a  good  char- 
acter at  home,  he  soon,  by  his  liberality, 
apparent  gottd-hnmor,  and  obliging,  disposi- 
tion, succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  few  settlers'  who  were,  with  backwoods 
courtesy,  called  neighbors, — any  one  within 
fifteen  miles  being  entitled  to  the  beuefit  of 
the  tenn. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  general  sus- 
picion and  inquiry,  was  the  appearance  of 
his  stud.  Planters  and  stock-rmsers  in  Texas 
keep  many  horses,  but  they  are  universally 
of  the  small  breed  of  Louisiana  Creole 
ponies,  or  those  of  the  Spanish  kind.  The 
larger  breed  of  horses  from,  the  Northern  or 
Western  States  are  designated  as  "  Ameri- 
can horses,"  and  are  seldom  met  with,  unless 
perchance  a  physician,  lawyer,  or  wealthy 
planter  may  keep  one  as  his  especial  saddle- 
horse.  Travellers,  however,  almost  invaria- 
bly are  mounted  upon  them. 

No  Texan  can  conceal  his  stock  of  cattle 
or  his  stud,  as  every  acre  of  prairie  and 
timber  is  thoroughly  hunted  over  once  and 
often  twice  a  year,  by  large  parties  of 
stock-raisera,  who  join  together  and  ride 
over  the  whole  country  within  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  of  their  residences,  and  very 
frequently  much  farther,  gathering  every 
four-footed  beast  into  the  nearest  pen,  and 
selecting  out  their  own  for  the  purpose  of 
branding  them.  Ignorant  except  of  their 
own  peculiar  business,  their  knowledge  of 
everything  pertaining  to  cattle,  their  recol- 
lection of,  and  skill  in  managing  them,  is 
wonderful.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  large  and  increasing  stock  of  fine  Ameri- 
can horses,  wh\ch  were  found  grazing  in  the 
prairie  near  Yokum%  excited  their  suspicion. 
Inquiries  for  missing  travellers,  and  the  non- 
appearance of  some  who  were  known  to 
have  stopped  upon  the  road  at  houses  east 
of  Yokum's,  but  who  did  not  make  their 
appearance  again,  furnished  additional  cause. 
At  length,  by  a  very  singular  train  of  events, 
things  came  to  a  crisis. 

A  man  named  Carey,  an  industrious,  hard- 
working person,  settled  upon  a  prairie  near 
Cedar  Bayoi^  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Page. 
They  owned  a  small  tract,  and  cultivated  a 
small  farm  jointly. 

Near  them — in  fact,  the  fences  of  their 
plantiitions  joined— lived  a  Mr.  Britton^  a 
blustering,  quarrelsome  Down-easter,  who, 
in  consideration  of  his  Goliah-like  propor- 
tions, determined  upon  ruHpg  the  prairie. 
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Britton,  Page,  and  Carey  occupied  the 
«.une  "league"  of  land,  and  ere  long  the 
farmer  was  embroiled  with  the  two  latter  in 
a  liolent  dispute,  commencing  with  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  division  of  the  property,  and 
i^^ravated  by  that  fruitful  subject,  a  quarrel 
about  their  dogs. 

Page  kept  Bneep,  but  no  dogs ;  and  Brit- 
ton dogs,  but  no  sheep.  Britton's  favor- 
it<»  d<^  killed  Page's  sheep,  and  Page  or 
Carey  killed  Britton's  dog.  Here,  now, 
w;i?  a  germ  for  a  serious  difficulty,  and  in 
itelf  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood. 
Soon  after,  Britton  met  Carey  upon  the  prai- 
rie, and  horse-whipped  him.  Threats  and 
recriminations  followed,  but  nothing  serious 
resulted  from  them  for  nearly  a  year. 

At  last,  something  again  excited  Britton's 
ire,  and  he  sent  word  to  Carey  that  he  was 
braiding  a  lash  for  his  especial  benefit — a 
bsh  that  would  cut  him  to  the  bone. 

Carey's  business  that  afternoon  caused 
him  to  visit  a  neighbor,  a  new  settler,  who 
was  living,  pro  tem^  in  a  small  log  pen,  or 
house.    Here  he  found  his  antagonist,  sitting 
in  the  door,  and  leaning  his  head  back  against 
the  door-post;  and  also  two  or  three  other 
[i^Tsons,  w^ho  had  called  upon  the  new  comer. 
Carey  entered,  placed  a  rifle  which  he 
was  carrying  upon  the  b^d,  and,  after  re- 
maining some  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  nothing  had  passed  between  him  and 
lu5  enemy,  rose  to  retire.    His  gun  lay 
with  its  muzzle  toward  the  door,  and  Carey 
stepped  round  the  bed,  as  if  to  raise  the 
gon  by.  the  breech.    As  soon  as  he  put  his 
ban  is  upon  the  piece,  it  was  discharged,  and 
a  ball  passed  through  Britton's  brain.    He 
f^'U  dead  instantly,  without  groan  or  word. 
We  are  in  error,  however,  in  stating  that  he 
fdl  dead;  for  so  quickly  did  death  super- 
vene the  rifle's  report,  that  he  remained  sitting 
bjlt  upright,  and  the  sixictitors   did   not 
kiK>w  until  Carey  had  left  the  room,  that 
aD}l]iing  more  serious  than  an  accidental 
d'fctbarge  of  the  rifle  had  taken  place. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  homicide  (whether 
Mddental  or  intentional  none  but  his  Maker 
and  himself  can  tell)  immediately  fled  from 
the  county,  and  took  refuge  with  old  Yokum, 
probably  judging  that  his  late  deed  would 
be  a  fitting  letter  of  introduction. 

Tokum  received  him  with  open  arms, 
premised  to  protect  and  defend  hmi,  and,  if 
uetxasaiy,  to  secure  his  retreat  from  the 
c  »onty  iu  safety. 


This,  however,  was  very  far  from  his  real 
design,  and  he  kept  Carey  housed  for  a  long 
time,  a  prey  to  agonizing  fears,  which  were 
not  allayed  by  the.  tales  he  was  told  of  the 
threats  which  the  county  had  made  of  tak- 
ing him  by  force,  and  lynching  him. 

Thus  working  upon  his  fears,  Yokum 
prevented  his  prisoner  (for  such  he  really 
was)  from  carrying  out  the  intention  which 
he  nad  expressed  soon  after  his  arrival,  of 
delivering  himself  up  for  trial,  as  soon  as 
the  momentary  excitement  of  the  people  had 
died  away ;  and  ultimately  persuaded  him 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  existed  for  him 
to  dispose  of  his  property  in  Texas  as  best 
he  might,  and  then  to  fly  from  the  country. 
Yokum  offered  to  purchase  the  "improve- 
ments," which  were  valuable,  and  to  facili- 
tate his  exodus  and  that  of  Page's  family ; 
and  placing  full  faith  in  his  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, Carey  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  friendi 
directing  him  to  make  a  deed  of  sale  of  the 
plantation,  &c,j  to  Yokum. 

Yokum  immediately  rode  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  late  disturbance,  and  finding 
Page  ready  to  comply  with  his  partner's 
wishes,  left  with  him  several  of  his  fine 
American  horses,  with  which  the  family  were 
to  escape,  and  which  was  to  be  the  first 
payment,  with  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
promised  them  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
estate. 

During  Carey's  residence  in  this  back- 
woods Alsatia,  he  )iad  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  clan,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  prob- 
ably was  indebted  for  his  life.  While  Yo- 
kum was  absent,  this  person  opened  Carey's 
eyes  as  to  tlie  whole  plot,  which  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  whole  properly 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Yokum  by  Carey's 
agent.  Page,  for  a  nt^minal  consideration,  and 
Yokum  promised  to  hold  it  until  he  could 
sell  it  to  advantage,  and  then  to  send  the 
money  to  Carey,  or  to  pay  it  over  to  his  agent. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  horses  were  given,  or 
leiit,  and  a  small  sum  of  money. 

This,  however,  was  all  pretense,  and  Yo- 
kum's  true  design  was  to  obtain  a  legal  title 
to  the  plantation,  and  then  to  dispose  of 
Carey  in  such  a  manner  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  his  turning  up  again. 
There  was  another  necessity  for  this  coui-se; 
Carey  had  learnt  too  many  and  too  danger- 
ous secrets  for  Yokum  to  trust  him  out  of 
his  sight     Carey  escaped,  and  fled  t«  the 
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house  of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Liberty  county,  to  whom  he  confided  all  his 
knowledge  of  Yokum  and  his  doings,  and 
also  stated  his  intention  of  delivering  him- 
self up  immediately  for  trial. 
""  The  people  were  called  together,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands, 
to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  drive  the  entire 
clan  out  of  the  county. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Yokum's  house, 
they  found  that  he  had  escaped,  and  setting 
themselves  to  work  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion as  they  could,  they  soon  satisfied  them- 
selves of  his  undoubted  criibe. 

A  negro  informed  them  where  the  bones 
of  a  traveller  could  be  found,  viz.,  in  an  old 
well;  and  those  of  another  were  said  to 
have  been  discovered  bleaching  upon  the 
prairie.  Yokum's  family  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  house,  the  furniture  was  removed, 
and  then  the  premises  were  set  on  fire.  The 
fiimily,  and  all  of  the  hangers-on,  had  a 
certain  number  of  days  allowed  them  to 
move  their  efiects  and  leave  the  county, 
being  threatened  with  death  if  they  ever 
returned.  This  last  measure  was  one  of  ne- 
cessity, as  the  safety  of  all  those  concerned 
in  their  removal  depended  upon  it. 

A  party  meanwhile  set  forth  upon  Yo- 
kum's  trail,  and  succeeded,  in  finding  him 
at  a  house  near  Spring  Creek,  in  the  present 
county  of  MontgomcTy,  and  then  known  as 
Spring  Ci:eek  county.  The  culprit  was  se- 
cured and  carried  some  miles  on  the  home- 
ward route,  when  his  captors  dismounted, 
informed  him  that  his  time  had  come,  and, 
giving  him  one  short  half-hour  to  repent 
the  villainies  of  a  long  Hfetime,  shot  him 
through  the  heart 

The  &mily  of  Yokum,  and  all  connected 
with  them,  left  the  county  and  emigrated 
fiirther  west,  denouncing  the  Lynching  party 
and  swearing  that  they  would  be  revenged 
upon  every  one  who  had  a  handin  the  affair. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these 
threats  would  have  been  fulfilled,  had  not 
the  citizens  of  Liberty  county  proved  that 
they  were  terribly  in  earnest  in  their  deter- 
mination to  take  instant  and  fatal  measures 
with  any  one  of  the  clan  who  should  dare 
to  a^n  cross  the  county  line. 

The  least  objectionable  of  all  of  Yokum^s 
tribe,  his  son  Christopher, — perhaps  the  only 
one  against  whom  some  heinous  crime  could 
not  have  been  established, — had  married  but 
a  short  time  before  the  general  breaking  up 


of  the  gang.  His  wife  refused  to  accompany 
or  to  follow  him,  but  promised  to  live  witli 
him  if  he  would  return  ;  and  after  waiting 
a  year  he  determined  to  do  so.  Whether 
this  was  a  mere  ruse  to  obtain  a  foothold 
again,  and  to  provide  a  house  of  refuge  for 
others  to  carry  out  their  threatened  revenge, 
we  know  not,  but  it  proved  a  fatal  a&ir  for 
him.  As  soon  as  the  sheriff  heard  of  his 
presence  he  immediately  put  him  in  the  jail 
at  Beaumont,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  and 
if  possible  assist  him  to  escape.  But  all 
precautions  were  useless.  The  people  rose 
unmediately  upon  learning  of  Yokuzn*s  ar- 
rival, and  taking  him  out  of  jail  hung  him 
upon  the  first  tree.  Thus  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  branch  of  the  Murrell  gang  in 
Liberty  county,  and  the  prompt  action  of 
determined  men  prevented  it  from  becoming 
an  abiding-place  for  thieves  and  a  den  of 
murderers. 

Concerning  the  after  fate  of  Murrell,  and 
his  conquerer,  Stewart,  many  contradictory 
reports  are  in  circulation.  We  have  seen  a 
statement  that  the  former,  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits  by  his  long  ccmfineraent, 
died  of  consumption  soon  after  his  release, 
and  that  the  latter  was  at  the  present  time 
a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  regard  to  Stewart  we  know 
this  to  be  erroneous,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Murrell  did  not  die  from  the 
disease  or  in  the  manner  related. 

After  Murrell's  imprisonment,  and  the 
iclaircissemmt  which  followed,  furnishing 
proof  indisputable  of  the  correctness  of 
Stewart's  statements,  his  enemies,  the  yet 
undiscovered  members  of  the  clan,  in  a 
thousand  ways  sought  to  poison  the  public 
ear.  They  denounced  him  as  a  member  of 
the  clan,  induced  by  hope  of  reward,  by 
cowardice,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  to  betray  the 
plot.  When  a  man  has  hundreds  of  secret 
enemies  thrusting  their  stealthy  but  fetal 
daggers  into  his  character,  with  but  few 
friends  who  can  but  ward  off  the  more  open 
blows,  his  chance  for  obtaining  ev^n-banded 
justice  from  any  community  is  small,  and  so 
it  proved  with  our  hero.  For  a  time  his 
popularity  was  ^at,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  voted  him  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  his  expenses  to  and  in  Europe,  under 
the  impression  that  his  life  was  in  great 
danger  in  any  part  of  this  country.  Stew- 
art declined  the  money  and  refused  to  leave, 
but  determining  to  test  his  popularity  and 
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the  strength  of  his  enemies,  he  raA  for  Con- 
gress and  was  defeated.  Justlj  disgusted 
and  indicant  at  the  ingratitude  of  those 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  he  left 
the  State  and  country,  and  settled  upon 
Peach  creek,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Uol- 
orado  river,  in  Western  Texas. 

Even  here  he  deemed  his  life  in  constant 
danger,  and  from  this  time  he  did  not  dare 
to  venture  out  from  his  cabin  after  dark,  to 
have  a  light  in  his  room,  or  to  sleep  in  the 
same  chamber  as  his  wife.  His  hair  and 
heard  were  n^lected,  and  he  sought  to  dis- 
guise his  appearance,  but  all  these  precautions 
would  have  been  of  but  little  avail  had  not 
a  secret  but  potent  fetter  been  applied  to  re- 
strain the  hands  of  his  revengeful  enemies. 
It  was  said,  and  openly,  by 'those  of  whose 
knowledge  there  could  be  but  Httle  doubt, 
that  Murrell  had  commanded  his  friends  to  let 
Stewart  alone,- to  reserve  him  for  his  own 
vengeance.  Immediately  after  &is  release 
he  left  for  Texas,  but  had  scarcely,  crossed 
the  frontier  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fe- 
ver which  speedily  terminated  his  inmmous 
career.  Stewart  survived  him  a  short  time, 
dying  a  natural  death. 

If  orrell  was  no  common  man.  Possessed 
of  an  indomitable  energy,  great  quickness 
of  perception,  an  unshaken  nerve,  a  power 
to  influence  and  control  all  with  wbom  he 
came  in  contact,  it  is  probable  that  under 
different  circumstances,  and  unexposed  to 
those  tempta^ons  which  e^rly  led  him 
astray,  he  might  have  been  an  honor  and  a 
blessing  to  hffi  country  in  the  council  or  in 
the  field. 

We  add  a  sketch  of  his  phrenological  de- 
velopmentsy  as  given  by  Professor  O.  S. 
Fowler,  in  the  State  Prison  at  Nashville, 
December,  1835 : — 

*  Joim  A.  Munrell  has  a  very  strong  oonstitn- 
lioo;  »  wdl  formed,  tall,  active,  muscalar,  very 
food  of  motion,  and  worla  and  moves  with  more 
•lae  than  most  men. 

*  Hb  phrenological  organisation  indicates  a 
narked  character.  His  b^d  is  high  and  long,  and 
In  brain  of  foil  size,  which,  with  a  predominance  of 
neiital  and  motive  temperaments,  gives  clearness, 
scUvity,  and  strength  of  mind.  O^e  of  the  lead- 
n^  pomta  in  his  character  is  energy,  arising  from 
Wge  Combativeness  and  Destructtveness.  He 
ii  onoommoolv  forcible  and  executive,  and  is  pre- 
psred  to  go  t£roagfa  thick  and  thin  to  accomplish 
■a  purposea.  He  never  stops  at  trifles,  and  has 
loj  amount  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in 
tiiacs  of  danger.  He  is  fona  of  excitement)  and 
Boi  %t  all  daunted  by  opposition. 


"  His  Acqaisitiveoesa  is  fully  developed,  giving 
rather  a  strong  desire  for  property ;  yet  it  is  not  a 
ruling  passion.  Secretiveness  is  quite  lai^,  en- 
abling him  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  tact  and 
management,  and  also  giring  him  perfect  command 
over  his  oouotenance,  and  ability  to  conceal  his 
real  feelings,  and  act  in  disguise  if  necessary. 
Cautiousness  is  only  moderafte  ;  hence,  he  is  bold, 
daring  and  hasty.  Approbativeness  only  average^ 
with  large  and  active  Self*esteem,  making  him 
manly,  dignified  and  authoritative,  and  more  than 
polite,  afiable  and  familiar.  He  is  disposed  and 
qualified  to  take  the  lead,  instinctively  commands 
respect,  and  easily  secures  and  influences  others, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acts  regardless  of  their 
opinions.  He  is  prepared  to  take  any  amount 
of  responsibility  upon  himself,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  would  make  a  superior 
general  in  time  of  action. 

**  His  Firmness  is  very  laige  and  active,  giving 
great  strength  of  will,  determination,  and  perse- 
verance. Inis  is  another  most  distinctive  feature 
of  his  character,  and  to  it  he  is  indebted,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  his  success  and  influence. 

"  His  sense  of  justice  is  not  so  small  naturally  as 
might  be  supposed ;  yet  it  is  not  lai^  If  henad 
been  educated  under  different  circumstances,  thif 
faculty  might  have  been  as  active  and  influential 
as  in  the  majority  of  men.  His  Hope  is  quite 
prominent,  and,  jmned  with  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness,Self«8teem,  and  Firmness,  gives  him 
an  uncommon  degree  of  enterprise,  and  disposes 
him  to  laige  plans  and  to  antianate  great  reaulta. 
He  has  fair  Marvellousness,  rattier  large  Venera- 
tion, and  full  Benevolence ;  hence,  under  religious 
influences  he  would  b**  capable  of  sustaining  a 
lehgious  character,  wluch  would,  compatmiivdy 
speaking,  do  credit  to  the  profession. 

"  As  to  his  social  feelings,  Fome  of  them,  namely, 
Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  are  well  devel> 
oped,  but  Adhesiveness  is  not  larga  He  is  a 
friend  so  long  as  it  is  his  interest,  but  no  longer. 
His  Concentrativeness  is  large,  giving  him  great 
power  of  application,  and  continuity  of  thought, 
lie  has  considerable  ingenuity,  scope  of  mind,  and 
sense  of  the  witty,  and,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  show  them  in  diaracter  to  quite 
an  extent 

*'  Intellectually,  he  has  great  {lowers  of  obeervar 
tioa  He  is  forcible  and  clear  as  a  reasoner,  and 
quite  safe  in  planning ;  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
ways  and  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  His 
most  successful  manner  of  reasoning  is  by  analogy 
and  comparison.  He  is  neat  and  systematic,  haa 
a  good  mechanical  eye,  superior  practical  judg- 
ment, and  good  general  memory.  He  is  decidedly 
a  matter-of-fact  man,  and  uncommonly  quick  and 
accurate  in  his  judgment  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  others. 

**  His  Language,  Indiriduality,  Eventuality,  and 
Comparison,  enable  him  to  entertain  company 
agreeably,  relate  many  anecdotes,  and  show  off  to 
the  bMt  advantage. 

*'  His  notorious  rascal  ity  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  a  bad  phrenological  oiganiaation  as  npon 
the  wrong  direction  of  his  mind  when  young,  as 
history  will  probably  show.  He  has  natural  abil- 
ity, if  it  had  been  nghtly  called  out  and  directed. 
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for  a  Buperior  scbolor,  scientific  man,  a  laxiryer,  or 
a  statesman." 


The  application  of  Lynch  Law  in  large 
cities,  in  densely  populated  counties,  or  in 
any  place  where  law  and  order  rule,  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 
Where  such  rude  justice  is  not  only  ex- 
cusable, but  peremptorily  necessary,  it  jrields, 
after  a  short  space,  to  the  more  slowly-mov- 
ing and  deliberate  decision  of  the  law  of  the 
laud.  But  when  peace  and  order  have  been 
once  fairly  established,  to  permit  of  their 
overturn  for  a  moment  is  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  riot  and  murder — to  open  the 
door  for  anarchy  and  incalculable  mischief. 

The  hanging  of  the  gamblers  at  Vicks- 
burg,  an  affair  which  made  quite  as  much 
noise  in  the  world  as  the  burning  at  the 
stake  of  so  many  martyrs  would  have  done, 
is  by  no  means  a  case  in  point,  and  has 
been  very  unjustly,  although  almost  univer- 
sally, censured. 

It  occurred  during  the  Murrell  excite- 
ment, when  it  was  known  that  the  gamblers 
as  a  body  belonged  to,  or  were  cognizant 
of,  the  conspiracy.  At  this  time  every  boat 
that  plied  upon  the  Western  rivers  was  in- 
fested by  gamblers,  every  village  apd  town 
overrun  with  them.  Reckless  men,  without 
hope  or  fear,  they  herded  together,  setting 
all  law  both  divine  and  human  at  defiance, 
and  shielding  their  companions  from  the  con- 
fi3q uences  of  any  act,  however  hei nous.  Their 
only  argument  was  the  bowie-knife,  their 
only  rejoinder  the  pistol-bullet 

The  movement  against  them  was  not  con- 
fined to  Vicksburg,  but  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  were  driven  from  all  the  minor 
dties  of  the  Southwest  At  this  time  the 
people  became  aware  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger which  tliey  incurred,  and  the  gamblers, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  adage,  ^*  Quern 
Deus  vtdt  perdere^^  <fec.,  conducted  them- 
selves with  increased  audacity.  They  mus- 
tered in  such  force  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as 
to  set  at  naught  all  municipal  authorities 
and  regulations.  A  hotel  which  they  fre- 
quented was  unlicensed,  and  the  keeper, 
prompted  by  his  customers,  refused  to  pay 
fine  or  tax ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  some  of  the  more  forcible  argu- 
ments— the  stocks  and  stones — of  the  law, 
the  officers  were  met  with  closed  doors,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  very  ugly  assortment  of 
fire-arms  at  the  windows. 


The  crisis  was  at  last  attained^  and  the 
citizenf^,  assembling  in  numbers,  declared 
that  they  would  rid  their  dty  of  the  scum 
which  had  infested  it^  at  any  cost  Arming 
themselves,  they  proceeded  to  invest  the 
enemy's  head-quarters,  which  they  found 
prepared  to  sustain  a  siege, — the  doors  bar- 
ricaded, and  the  windows  filled  with  de'^pe- 
radoes,  rifles  in  hand,  who  dared  them  to 
advance,  and  swore  with  horrid  oaths,  that 
the  first  man  or  men  who  should  attempt 
to  force  the  door,  or  even  approach,  should 
be  perforated  with  bullets. 

We  have  now  to  record  an  act  of  cool  and 
determined,  almost  unexampled,  bravery 
upon  the  part  of  Edward  Dargin,  at  this 
moment  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Seeing  that  his  party  hesitated,  he  seiz/ed 
an  axe  and  deliberately  advanced  to  the 
>door.  The  gamblers  covered  him  with  their 
rifles,  but  entirely  disregarding  the  danger, 
he  ordered  the  citizens  to  advance,  fire  the 
house,  and  massacre  every  man  within  it,  if 
the  besieged  dared  to  fire  upon  him. 

The  cool  bravery  of  the  man  cowed  the 
ruffians,  and  Dargin  dashed  in  the  dojr 
with  his  axe,  apparently  regardless  of  the 
muzzles  of  eleven  rifles  directed  against  him. 
The  gamblers  submitted  and  left  Montgo- 
meiy,  where,  had  it  not  been  for  this  act  of 
heroism,  a  more  bloody  tragedy  than  that 
of  Vicskburg  would  have  been  enacted. 

In  Tuscaloosa  the  gamblers  were  driven 
out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  to  s|>eak 
more  correctly,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle. 
The  other  towns  imitited  the  example, 
especially  tliose  upon  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  River.  For  a  time  the  chevaliers 
(Tindustrie  scarcely  dared  to  show  them- 
selves upon  the  boats,  and  when  thej  did, 
were  forced  to  conduct  themselves  with 
great  circumspection,  for  upon  the  least 
disturbance  the  boat  was  rounded  to  at  the 
next  wood-yard,  and  the  culprit  discharged. 
In  any  aggravated  case  some  of  the  unin- 
habited islands  of  the  Mississippi  were  cok)- 
nizcd  by  a  set  of  modern  Robinson  Crusocs, 
whose  chance  of  escape  was  rather  slim. 

At  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  they  had 
reigned  supreme.  They  obtained  complete 
and  undisputed  possession  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  latter  place,  known  as  Natohez-under^ 
the-IIill.  This  was  of  necessity  the  landing, 
and  where  all  the  warehouses  for  cotton  and 
heavy  merchandise  were  loaited,  surrounded 
by  dancing,  drinking,  and  gambling  houses. 
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No  man^s  life  was  safe  in  the  streets  one 
moment  after  dark,  and  passengers  of  the 
^te^mboata  lying  there,  who  returned  to 
th-ir  boats  after  sundown,  ran  through  the 
lt>wcT  town  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were 
behind  thern.  The  gamblera  were  expelled 
in  a  body,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  lower 
t«iwn  was  destroyed  by  fire,  doubtless  an  act 
of  rt'venge  on  their  part.    • 

Vicksburg  boast^ed  of  no  "  under-the-hill," 
and  so  the  gamblers,  unable  to  colonize  as 
in  the  case  of  Natchez,  deteimincd  to  take 
the  town  itself,  or  at  least  to  hold  all  the 
peaceable  citizens  in  subjection,  and  all 
authority  af  defiance.  So  for  a  time  they  did, 
l«at  ikeir  harvest  time  came  at  last.  In  a 
quarrel  one  of  the  party  shot  a  Dr.  Bradley, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
thtjm,  they  barricaded  the  doors  as  their 
friends  had  done  in  Montgomery.  Had  they 
^ubmitted  quietly  at  first,  their  fate  would 
not  have  been  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
latter;  but  when  the  armed  citizens  aj>- 
proached  the  house,  they  were  fired  upon 
and  several  wounded,  if  not  killed. 

It  needed  but  this ;  their  cup  of  iniquity 
vas  fulL  Five  of  them  were  seized  and 
bung ;  and  had  the  entire  gang  in  the  South- 
vest  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the  same 
manner,  their  destruction  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  bl<^ing  to  the  country. 

The  man  who,  really  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  this  section  at  this  time,  and  yet 
Olid  stigmatize  this  action  of  the  citizens 
wf  Vicksburg  as  a  "  barbarous  murder," — 
vbich  hundreds  of  prints,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  done, — would  be  a  fit  candidate 
f>r  the  Non-Resbtant  Society,  or  Douglas, 
Smith,  Kelly  <k  Co.'s  Liberty  party  of  s«nts 
of  the  lower  house. 

.Vraong  the  many  "abuses  of  Lynch  Law" 
wbich  have  occurred,  we  shall  cite  two,  which 
w*?  select  for  the  reason  tliat  wo  are  person- 
ail  v  cognizant  of  the  one,  and  are  intimately 
ac-ioaiated  with  the  facts  of  the  other.  More- 
over, the  circumstauces  of  the  latter  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  attending  an 
<  xbibition  of  popular  vengeance  in  the  quiet 
uad  law-abiding  city  of  Edinburgh,  during 
tbe  regency  of  Queen  Caroli ne.  If  any  other 
reasons  were  necessary,  we  might  further 
«tate,  th'it  these  two  events  have  been  held 
op  to  the  world,  with  their  attending  cir- 
r:2m:>tances,  atrociously  misrepresented  by 
that  precious  collection  of  "Glauber"  salt  of 
the  earth,  Garrison's  generation  of  knaves 


and  fools.  And  we  also  believe,  that  the 
days  upo»  which  these  unhappy  deeds  oc- 
curred are  marked  as  red-letter  days  upon 
the  truthful  ( ? )  pages  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Almanac 

The  small  city  of  Grand  Gulf,  in  Missis- 
sippi, was,  on  a  certain  Saturday  night  in 
May,  1848,  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alann 
and  excitement.  A  most  brutal  mili  der,  and, 
as  it  was  supposed  at  the  time,  a  double  mur- 
der, had  been  committed  by  a  notorious  negro, 
named  Dick.  He  was  a  man  of  great  muscu- 
lar power,  activity,  and  resolution,  and  but  for 
his  uncontrollable  temper  and  savage  dispo- 
sition, would  have  been  of  great  value  to 
any  master.  A  gentleman  named  Taylor 
originally  owned  him,  and  although  a  per- 
son of  great  strength  and  courage,  found 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  refractory 
slave  in  subjection.  At  times  ho  would 
run  away,  and  remain  for  days  in  the  bush, 
and  no  one  save  his  master  cared  to  seek 
him.  Mr.  Taylor  informed  us  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  came  upon  Dick 
unpeixjeived  by  him,  the  fellow  had  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was  butch- 
ering, in  imagination,  all  of  those  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure;  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  causes  of  offense  must  have  been 
yerj  accurate,  and  the  list  of  ofFendere  a 
long  one,  to  judge  of  the  number  of  those 
over  whose  ideal  slaughter  he  was  gloating. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting murder  once  fairly  enters  a  man's  brain, 
it  never  again  abandons  possession,  but 
haunts  him  like  a  demon,  urging  him  on, 
and,  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  of  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  ''  marshalling  him  in  the  way 
that  he  is  going."  And  so  it  proved  with 
Dick.  • 

A  man  named  Greene,  who  owned  a  small 
"force,"  was  engaged  in  the  brick-making 
business,  and,  envying  Taylor  the  possession 
of  so  valuable  a  man  as  Dick,  endeavored 
to  purchase  him.  For  a  long  time  Taylor 
refused,  telling  Greene  honestly  that  Dick 
was  a  very  troublesome  negro,  one  that 
could  be  kept  in  order  only  by  an  owner 
that  he  feared,  and  that  he  (Greene)  had 
neither  the  physical  abiUty  nor  the  resolution 
to  conquer  him. 

At  length,  wearied  with  Greene's  perti- 
nacity, Taylor  set  a  price  upon  his  man,  so 
exorbitant  indeed  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
its  being  paid ;  but  Greene  quickly  closed 
the  bargain,  purchasing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
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tyrannical  master  and  his  own  death-war- 
rant 

As  soon  as  Dick  was  released  from  Tay- 
lor's control,  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  natural 
disposition,  and  in  a  very  short  time  inspired 
his  master,  his  overseer,  and  in  fact  every 
one  upon  the  plantation,  with  such  fear, 
that  he  became  virtually  the  master  of  the 
place.  His  owner  did  not  dare  to  punish 
nim,  nor  did  he  think  it  at  all  safe  to  hint 
of  selling  him;  and  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  finally  a  tragedy  was 
enacted,  sufficiently  bloody  to  gratify  even 
the  morbid,  tastes  of  the  readers  of  Rey- 


nold's raw-head  and  bloody-bones  school  of 
novels.  * 

Greene,  returning  to  the  house,  very,  early 
upon  the  above-mentioned  Saturday,  and 
feeling  quite  u#ivell,  ordered  Dick's  wife,  a 
house  servant,  to  make*  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  then  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  asleep,  when  a  loud  noise 
in  the  kitchen,  shrieks,  and  cries  of  murder, 
aroused  him.  A  negro-boy  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  begged  him  to  come  into  the 
kitchen  and  preyent  Dick  from  murdering 
his  wife.  •        p.  f. 

[to  BB  COXCbUSKO  IK  OVB  BBZT.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(Coniinued.) 

THE     FOREIGN    ARTIST. 

The  party  at  Conrad's  consisted  of  four 
persons.  Jotting,  the  least  significant  man, 
as  usual,  had  the  best  of  it,  contriving  by 
every  imaginable  device  to  direct  Sir  Charles's 
attention  upon  Sir  Charles,  and  Sir  Charles's 
travels,  *to  the  utter  annihilation  of  Jenkins 
and  the  German. 

Sir  Charles  adored  the  beautiful.  The 
essence  of  the  beautiful  is  repose,  equilibri- 
um of  parts.  Sir  Charles  lived  a  life  of  in- 
tellectual repose,  of  the  equilibrium  of  parts. 
Jotting  drew  forth  a  sfnall  portfolio,  which 
he  handed,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  Con- 
rad. It  was  a  portfolio  of  Sir  Charles's 
sketches.  He  protested  he  had  stolen  it 
from  Sir  Charles's  table.  Sir  Charles  pro- 
tested faintly;  his  features  preserved  their 
equilibrium.  Conrad  laid  the  portfolio  on 
the  table  unopened,  and  continued  the  con- 
versation, endeavoring  to  elicit  something 
from  his  visitor  on  the  prospects  of  Repub- 
licanism in  Europe.  His  visitor  was  from 
Munich,  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts  in  Southern 
Germany,  and  he  despised  Republics.  They 
diacompose. 

Moved  by  a  scornful  curiosity,  Jenkins 
went  to  the  table  and  opened  the  portfolio. 


All  the  figures  were  classic  and  in  repose. 
A  Virgin,  asleep — a  Cupid,  asleep — a  Ger* 
roan  man-at-arms  on  horseback,  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth century ;  both  man  and  hoise  appa- 
rently asleep.  It  was  clear  Sir  Charles  had 
studied  Winckelman.  An  irrepressible  de- 
sire to  yawn  seized  upon  the  party.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  it,  until  Conrad, 
grown  desperate,  opened  a  discussion  u[>on 
art 

"  You  have  no  art  in  America,^  obeenred 
Sir  Charles. 

"No,"  said  Jenkins,  *' we  have  Art  Un- 


n 


ions. 

Sir  Charles  replied  that  he  considered  an 
Art  Union,  under  good  patronage,  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  poor  artists. 

Conrad  denied  it  The  pictures  fiold  in 
the  Art  Unions  are  scattered  abroad  and 
lost,  both  to  the  artist  and  the  public  A 
painter,  said  he,  sells  his  reputation  when  he 
sells  a  good  picture  by  lottery.  An  artist 
lives  upon  the  past;  what  he  tnay  do  is 
judged  by  what  he  has  done.  If  his  works 
are  distributed  over  a  continent^  his  fame 
perishes  as  fast  as  he  creates  it  The  lottery 
system,  Conrad  thought,  would  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  the 
painters  would  be  turned  into  engravers  and 
draughtsmen. 

Sir  Charles  and  Jotting  yawned  simulta- 
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neoosly.  The  oonversAtion  bad  become  too 
prneraL     A  paose. 

*'Pray,  Mr.  Conrad,"  jfiked  Jotting,  witb 
an  effort,  **  what  do  jou  propose  to  do  for 
the  artists  f 

*  Nothing,"  replied  Conrad,  "unless  it  be 
occasionally  to  buy  a  good  picture  and  con- 
demn a  bad  one.  That  is  all.  I  do  hot 
propose  to  erect  a  hospital  for  bad  taste  and 
Ftapidity.  I  buy  what  I  Hke,  and  neglect 
what  I  do  not  like.  If  every  man  would  do 
the  same,  we  should  have  good  artists,  and 
they  would  live  as  other  men  do,  with  toler- 
able comfort,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  oc- 
cnpatioD.  The  life  of  a  good  artist  is  happy 
e^en  when  he  is  not  rich.  That  of  a  bad 
one  b  miserable,  were  he  a  millionaire." 

Sir  Charles  pulled  out  his  watch. 

**you.  Sir  Charles,  must  know,"  he  con- 
thiued,  doggedly,  "  that  for  all  the  profit  it 
would  everbring  you,  art  is  a  humbuff." 

"  Aw !  yea  I"  replied  our  amateur,  lifting 
his  evebrows,  as  if  to  9ay,  "  An  impudent 

•*  Well,  then,"  said  Conrad, "  it  is  the  love, 
the  paasion,  the  ardor  of  fame,  that  guides 
foar  pencil,  in  making  these  little  what  d^ye 
call  'ems,  these  sketches,"  said  he,  nodding 
lithe  portlblia  « 

'^Aw!  no,  by  no  means;  quite  past  any 
thii^  ao  boyish." 

"  The  devil  you  are !  I  ask  pardon,"  said 
Conrad,  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  sarcasm 
and  poKtenesB.  "^  True  it  is,  ambition  and 
ardor,  and  all  that,  are  d — -d  boyish  and 
filly.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  by  what  motive 
should  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense  be 
adnated  when  he  makes  pictures  ?" 

*•  Motive — hem — I  cannot  tell.  A  grace, 
an  amusement,  perhaps.  Were  you  ever  in 
En^dr 

-  No." 

'^Isaw  a  gentleman  at  the  hotel  who  has 
evidently  been  in  England,  ^s  name,  if  I 
ranember  it,  was  Demaistre." 

''Foppish,"  said  Conrad,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Aw ! — dresses.  It  will  do.  I  allude  to 
a  peculiarity  of  manner." 

-Very  insolent,  I  think." 

"If  I  may  venture  to  differ,"  said  Sir 
Gtaries,  with  a  bow 

** Certainly,"  replied  Conrad,  politely; 
**  we  all  venture  a  httle  that  way — ^it  is  a 
repablican  fashion." 

"Mr.  Demaistre  strikes  me  favorably. 
The  mannen  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the 


world.    The  most  complete  gentleman,  I 
think,  in  your  city." 

"  By  what  mark,  Sir  Charles,  do  you  judge 
he  has  been  in  England  ?" 

^  The  manner  of  the  man.  A  peculiar- 
ity— I  cannot  tell." 

"  A  cool  indifference,  with  great  suavity," 
said  Conrad. 

"  Aw  1  yes — an  indifference,  as  if  one 
should  rely  much  upon  one's  position." 

**  Assumption  ?"  asked  Conrad,  mildly. 

** Assumption ?  Eh!  no.  The  advan- 
tage, not  the  assumption  of  it.  Demaistre 
is  of  a  good  family. 

Jenkins  laughed.  The  Englishman  mov- 
ed himself  uneasily  .in  his  chair.  He  was 
discomposed.  Jotting  suffered  intense  ag-  . 
ony,  and  for  a  moment  lost  confidence  in  his 
lion.  H(3  expressed  it  by  twitching  his 
chair  instinctively  away  and  leaning  over 
toward  Conrad. 

**  Of  English  extraction,  I  am  told,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Charles. 

Another  smile  from  Jenkins  increased,  the 
Englishman's  uneasiness,  and  elicited  from 
Jotting  an  expression  of  alarm. 

"Demaistre,"  said  Jenkins,  "is  a  pure 
Yankee,  and  has  never  been  in  England." 

Sir  Charles  absolutely  started,  and  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  perturbation  of  spir- 
its. Jenkins  and  Conrad  became  interested 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  discomposure. 
Politeness  forbade  inquiry,  but  Sir  Charles 
soon  gave  them  an  opportunity.  With  a 
sudden  and  complete  transformation  of  man- 
ner, with  the  look  and  phraseology  of  a 
stock-broker,  he  began  to  make  inquiries  of 
Jenkins  as  to  our  hero's  pecuniary  resodrces, 
and  the  degree  of  confidence  that  might  be 
placed  in  him,  and  receiving  very  vague  aud 
unsatisfiictory  answers,  he  pulled  out  his 
watch,  declaring  it  was  late,  and  took  his 
leave,  followed  by  the  alarmed  and  crest- ' 
fallen  Jotting. 

Jenkins  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
long  and  heartily.  "I  have  discovered," 
said  he,  "  the  foundation  of  an  Englishman's 
composure ;  it  rests  on  the  stability  of  consols 
and  U.  S.  5s.  The  depth  and  profundity 
of  it  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  cash 
fpundation.  At  a  hundred  thousand  one 
may  begin  to  cultivate  composure;  at  a 
million  one  may  see  nothing  in  it ;  at  that 
point  the  equilibrium  may  be  quite  undis- 
turbed. It  was  once  a  fashion  of  English 
gentlemen  to  be  spendthrifts  and  have  debts ; 
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and  then  they  were  a  rakish,  jolly,  good- 
humored  race  of  cavaliere ;  their  fathers 
were  court  favorites,  and  they  were  the 
bloods.  Now,  England  has  become  a  huge 
shop — a  kind  of  magazine  of  cutlery  and 
ginghams :  London  is  the  till,  Liverpool  the 
packing-room,  Manchester  the  manufactory, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  board  of  di- 
rectoi^  the  Court  is  a  silk  show,  and  the 
royal  ministry  a  wholesale  office.  The 
younger  partners  of  the  concern,  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy,  are  composed,  and  cultivate 
an  equilibrium  of  parts  which  they  catch  by 
sympathy  and  imitation  from  their  fathers' 
salesmen  and  auctioneers,  a  class  of  men 
whose  business  drives  all  expression  out  of 
their  faces.  Any  skilful  stock-broker  in 
•Wall  street  will  illustrate  the  manner  for 
you,  in  the  face  with  which  he  shaves  a  note. 
He  is  high  art  and  composure  itself.*' 

"  There  is  more  truth  in  what  you  say," 
said  Conrad, "  than  you  may  imagine.  The 
age  of  chivalry  has  been  succeeded  by  the* 
age  of  cotton,  and  the  afi^iirs  of  all  nations 
turn  •upon  a  debit  and  credit  account  between 
Milord  Anglais  and  Bowie  the  planter. 
Courts,  church  establishments,  royal  minis- 
tries, all  turn  upon  that,  and  live  by  that. 
But  whom  have  we  here  ?  Politics  avaunt — 
a  lady  at  this  hour !" 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE    CLANDESTINE    VISIT. 

Jenkins  took  up  his  hat,  and  made  a  sud- 
den exit,  notwithstanding  Conrad's  efforts  to 
detain  him.  A  lady  entered  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  a  green  veil  over  her  face.  Conrad 
was  left  alone.  Being  emphatically  a  nerv- 
ous man,  his  trepidation  was  excessive.  The 
veiled  Visitor  found  a  seat  for  hereelf  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  door.  Conrad  in  his  ef- 
iforts  to  snuff  the  candles  put  them  out,  and 
overthrew  several  pieces  of  furniture  in  his 
endeavore  to  find  matches.  The  candles 
were  at  length  relighted ;  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow  and  sat  down  upon 
a  lounge.    The  veiled  visitor  began : 

"Mr.  Conrad's  reputation  for  honor  and 
generosity  has  led  me  to  apply  to  him  for 
assistance  in  my  distress.  I  am  a  poor 
•  widow  with  several  children,  in  danger  of 
immediate  starvation.  I  have  money  owing 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  uses  every  pre- 
text to  defer  the  payment    If  Mr.  Conrad 


will  assist  me  with  hjs  advice  and  inflaencer 
and  the  temporary  loan  of  a  few  doliars,  I 
shall  be  eternally  bt^und  to  him." 

Conrad  rose  gradually  from  hb  seat  as 
the  lady  continued,  and*helped  out  the  con- 
clusion with : 

"A  set  thing,  madam — *  Yours  in  mis- 
ery. The  forlorn  Angelina.'  Whew  1  I 
cannot  laelp  you.  You  should  have  cho- 
sen another  hour  for  your  visit.  It  is 
12  o'clock,  midnight;  you  come  alone,  in 
disguise.  You  are  not  a  starving  widow; 
you  have  a  scheme.  Shall  I  light  you  to 
the  street  door  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ladies  in  green  veils,  after  midnight,  mad- 


am. 


"Are  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
nothing  to  you,  sir  ?" 

**  It  is  a  trap,  a  trap ;  you  are  no  widow, 
but.  a  hussy,  madam,"  said  the  German, 
taking  snuff  nervously.  "  Your  hours  are 
bad ;  it  is  bad  for  the  health,  madam,  to 
walk  so  late.     You  can  go." 

"  Will  Mr.  Conrad  forgive  an  old  friend," 
said  the  lady,  rising  and  throwing  back  her 
veil,  "  for  deceiving  him  ?" 

"Mrs.  Tipptoff!"  exclaimed  the  German, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment;  "  what  in  the 
name  of  folly  can  have  brought  you  here  P 

"  My  carnage  is  R  the  door,"  said  the 
lady, "  and  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician — you  understand.  The  real 
doctor  ha^  his  office  under  your  room — it 
was  lucky." 

"  Really,  madam,  if  in  any  way  I  can 
aid  you,"  said  the  other^pproachuig  and 
taking  her  hand. 

"  You  can, materially," said  the  Iddy,  with 
a  fascinating  smile. 

Conrad  led  her  to  the  sofa — she  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  door.  He  locked  it,  and  re- 
turning, sat  down  by  her  dde,  and  took  her 
pretty  Httle  hands  in  his  with  an  air  of  un- 
feigned affection,  dashed,  however,  with  sar- 
castic humor,  as  if  to  say,  "  The  situation  we 
are  in  is  not  of  my  creating,  my  pretty 
lady,  and  if  anything  happens  it  is  no  fault 
of  mine." 

The  lady  allowed  him  to  keep  possession 
of  her  hands,  while  she  made  the  following 
development : 

"Our  friendship  began  a  year  ago,"  said 
she,  blushing. 

"A  year  ago,  madam,  at  Baltimore,  I 
had  the  honor" ► 

"  Of  becoming  the  friend  "  said  she,  "of  a 
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fooikh  woman,  unworthy  of  so  honorable 
aod  so  generous  a  confidence." 

**Mj  poor  lady,"  he  replied,  "you  abuse 
Touraelf  r 

**  I  kndw,  Conrad,  you  pity  and  despise 
me  !  You  will  do  more ;  you  will  renounce 
my  friendsliip  utterly  when  I  tell  you  how 
unworthily  I  have  acted!  {Tears.)  My 
poor  husband  P 
**  Surely,  madam,"  exclaimed  Conrad,  in 

a  thick  voice,  "you  have  not" 

"  Oh ! — no,  I  have  only" 

"Only  what?"  said  the  German,  his  face 
relaxing  again  into  its  usual  sarcastic  ex- 
pression. 

The  lady  made  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw 
her  hands.  Conrad  retained  them.  The 
situation  was  peculiarly  exciting  and  deli- 
(ate.  Conrad  perceived  its  full  merits,  and 
retained  the  advantacre.  She  continued  :  • 
"  I  was  giddy  and  ambitious.  You  were 
grave  and  prudent.  Our  friendship  was  the 
mot^t  disinterested,  the  most  prudent !" 

"  True,  ray  dear  Mre.  Tipptoif,  it  was  a 
prudent  and  disinterested  friendship.  You 
would  not  have  it  now  become  imprudent 
and  selfish." 

An  expression,  slight,  very  slight,  of  dis- 
&[>pointment  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
lady.  Conrad  perceived  the  same  emotion 
io  her  hands,  which  he  held  tenderly,  but 
Dot  bvingly,  in  his  own. 

"  Our  engagement,  madam,  was,  I  think, 
Terr  properly  broken  off  by  your  father. 
He  was  light  in  saying  that  our  dispositions 
would  not  harmonize.  You  were  fond  of 
jLow  and  of  society ;  I  was  half  a  hermit, 
find  am  so  still.  I  am  older  and  you  are 
joanger  than  we  seem.  I  can  ad  viae  you 
in  J  be  a  Driend  to  you,"  said  the  German, — 
*•  what  is  your  trouble  ?" 

*^Jt  fool,  a  fool,  Conrad!  a  fool  is  my 
trouble.  My  husband  is  a  dear  old  fool !" 
MJd  the  Dair  unfortunate,  gently  withdraw- 
ing her  hands,  and  covering  her  £eico  with 
thfm. 

Conrad  was  silent.  His  silence  was  ha- 
btually  sarcastic  The  lady  could  not  sus- 
tain it  She  looked  at  him  through  her  fin- 
Z^r%,  which  were  pressed  over  her  eyes, 
:.d'irned,  whether  more  beautifully  with 
spwkliug  diamonds  or  pearly  teare,  wc  leave 
the  taste  of  our  readers  to  determine. 

"Truly,  madam,"  said  the  sympathetic 
Conrad, "  it  is  a  frightful  thing  for  a  pretty 
woman  to  have  a  fool  for  a  husband.    But 


it  is  past  counsel ;  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  madam,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect.  "  If  my  poor  advice  can  be  of  any 
use,  if  I  can  aid  you  in  curing  Mr.  Tipptoff 
of  that  terrible  disease  with  which  he  is 
afflicted,  command  me ;  but  I  fear  it  is  a 
calamity  past  cure.  I  have  heard  of  wise 
men  made  fools  by  pretty  women,  but  never 
of  the  converse.  One  cannot  love,  you 
know,  and  be  wise." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  change  his 
nature,"  replied  the  fair  visitant,  sobbing 
violently,  "  though  you  know  and  can  do  so 
much." 

"  True,  madam,  I  know  a  good  deal,  and 
can  do  some  difficult  things — with  modesty 
I  speak ;  but  tlie  thing  to  be  done  in  your 
case  must  be  done  by  yourself." 

"  By  me  1"  said  the  lady,  with  unaffected 
surprise.  "  Can  I  change  my  husband's 
nature  ?" 

Conrad  eluded. the  question. 

"The  institution  of  marriage,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Tipptoff,"  said  he,  "  is  a  peculiar  one." 

"  Very,'*  replied  the  lady  with  a  sob. 

"The  most  peculiar  imaginable,"  said 
Conrad,  delighted  ^vith  an  opportunity  of 
venting  a  generality. 

"I  ktiow  it,"  said  the  lady,  recovering 
herself.  .       * 

"  Your  husband,  you  say,  is  a  fooL" 

"  I  do." 

"The  term,  madam,  is  too  generaL 
Give  me  an  example  of  his.  folly,  and  per- 
haps the  remedy  will  suggest  itself." 

"He  gambles!"     {A' sob.)    ' 

"  A  very  bad  fault" 

"  He  drinks !" 

"  Worse  yet" 

"  He  is  a  gallant !" 

"  At  his  age,  madam,  a  desperate  fault. 
Has  he  any  other  peculiarities  ?" 

"  Yes,  one,  the  worst  of  all* ;  he  cannot 
afford  anything."   {A  flood  of.  tears.) 

"  The  vice  you  mentioned  last,  my  dear 
madam,  is  one  of  the  basest  and  meanest 
doubtless  of  the  whole  catalogue,  A  hus- 
band who  cannot  afford  anything  is  certainly 
a  bi-ute.^' 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so,"  said  Hie 
lady  with  deep  emotion,  "  and  I  came  hero 
to  ask  your  advice  about  it  What  shall  I 
do  ?  You  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me 
to  have  money." 

"  And  yet  you  will  admit  poor  Dick  is  a 
kind-hearted  fellow." 
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"I  don't  think  it  very  kind  in  him  to 
deny  me  the  necessaries  of  life,"  said  the 
lady  pettishly. 

**  I  our  expenses  are,  I  believe,  about  ten 
thousand  a  year  f* 

"  I  don't  know, — something  like  that" 

"  And  poor  Dick's  income  is  at  least  six 
thousand.  The  fellow  must  be  a  brute ;  an 
abominable  husband  that" 

**"  Then  why  does  he  not  do  as  other  men 
do,  make  it  larger?"  said  the  lady,  aiguing 
sharply.  ^  There  is  old  Sqiiabb,  with  a  head . 
like  a  pudding,  has  made  a  yearly  income  of 
tweni^  thousand  out  of  nothing.  There 
was  libbs  left  his  widow  a  million ;  he  be- 
gan with  a  dollar.  My  husband's  fortune, 
when  we  married  six  months  ago,  was  larger 
than  it  is  now." 

*^  It  was  certainly  a  wicked  thing  in  Dick 
to  lessen  his  estate,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  your  happiness  that  it  should  be  made 
larger.    He  gambles,  you  say  ?" 

^Yes;  in  less  than  a  year  he  has  lost 
neariy  five  thousand." 

"•  Thirty  thousand  more  sunk  in  the  pur-: 
chase  of  an  establishment  for  Mrs.  Tipptoff ; 
five  thousand  more  in  splendid  entertain- 
ments ;  five  thousand  more  in  every  kind  of 
luxury  and  amusement  hrpaor  Mrs.'Hpptoff. 
Indeed,  at  that  rate  methinks  this  brute  of 
a  husband  is  in  danger  of  losing  not  only 
his  entire  fortune,  but  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  iWfe." 

Hie  lady  was  silent  awhile,  and  then 
said: 

"  But  he  13  a  gallant" 

^That  is  a  serious  fiiul£  Have  you 
reason  to  doubt  hb  fidelity,  or  is  this  gal- 
lantry a  foolish  bachelor's  habit  f" 

**I  could  forgive  him  all,"  said  the  lady, 
**  if  he  would  only  give  up  that  vile  brandy 
and  water  after  dinner." 

"  Truly,  madam,"  said  Conrad,  "  I  would 
have  him  take* a  little  brandy  with  his  water, 
as  in  these  times  cold  water  after  dinner  is 
esteemed  unhealthy,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
make  sudden  changes  in  one's  habits." 

*^  That  odious  gambling !"  said  the  lady, 
faintly. 

**  As  for  that,  it  is  a  mere  love  of  play. 
Indulge  it;  play  with  him  yourself;  keep 
him  at  home." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  break.  Conrad  at  length 
8{X)ke: 

your  husband  is  a  natural  fool  there 
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is  no  hope  for  him ;  but  if  he  is  only  what 
you  describe  him,  a  good-natured,  careless 
fellow,  the  victim  of  bachelor  habits  and 
extravagance,  his  folly  is  of  a  curjible  sort, 
and  quite  in  your  own  power  to  amend." 

**  Mr.  Conrad,"  said  the  lady,  **  forgive  me 
if  I  say,  that  is  not  all"  * 

As  she  spoke  a  sound  of.  footsteps  and  of 
boisterous  laughter  in  the  entry  alarmed  them 
both.  The  lady  dropped  her  veil  and  drew 
her  cloak  about  her,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  fear  ran  into  the  adjoining  bed-room,  shut 
the  door,  and  locked  it  Tliere  was  no 
other  exit  At  the  same  instant  a  roisterous 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  voices  of  Jen- 
kins and  Dick  Tipptoff,  calling  for  admission, 
gave  a  turn  to  the  feelings  of  both  Conrad 
and  the  lady  which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 

Conrad  hesitated  a  moment  He  remem- 
bered the  carriage  at  the  door.  His  new 
visitors  were  drunk,  or  nearly  so.  lliere 
was  no  alternative  but  to  let  them  in. 

**  B^d,  Conrad,  I  have  you  now  !"  said 
Tlpptofl^  staggering  into  the  room.  **  Where's 
the  girl  ?  Begad,  I  Mrill  see  the  little  widow 
in  the  green  veil.  You're  a  rogue,  but  a  sly 
old  proser.  A  little  widow  in  black  with  a 
green  veil.  Eh  !  Jenkins — carriage  at  the 
door.  £h!  ah!  what  an  abominable  sly 
old  dog.  By-the-by,  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
carriage  and  grays  look  very  like  mine." 

"•  Tush,  tush,"  said  Jenkins,  pushing  him 
down  upon  the  8o& ;  ^  like  youis !  indeed, 
do  you  think  your  grays  are  the  only  pair  in 
New-York  ?    What  a  vanity  T 

"  I  could  not  keep  him  away,"  whispered 
Jenkins.  "•  I  was  joking  about  the  woman, 
and  your  gravity,  and  he  insisted  on  coming 
up.  He  swore  he  would  fight  the  way 
through  a  crowd  to  catch  philosopher  Con- 
rad with  a  woman  in  his  room  at  midnjght" 

"  Take  him  away  at  your  peril,  sir,"  said 
the  German,  angrily,  "  and  to-morrow  send 
me  an  apology  for  this  vulgar  intrusion." 

Conrad's  reply  was  in  a  whisper,  but  the 
quick  suspicion  of  the  drunken  man  was 
aroused. 

^  Intrusion,  sir,  intrusion !  it  was  a  joke; 
damme  if  it  wasn't  Apology,  sir  !  I  apol- 
ogize now,  and  will  fight  you  to-morrow. 
Damme,  it  is  queer.  That  was  my  carriage; 
I  know  the  grays  among  a  thousand.  I 
will  go  down  and  see." 

Conrad  rushed  to  the  door,  locked  it  and 
piitdfeelB^iii.h]8paGfceL  T^ppluff  at  iggci  cti 
across  the   room  and  fell  headlong  against 
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tbe  door  of  the  bed-room.     A  fidnt  scream  j 
«»  heard  and  a  M  witliia. 

Coarad  took  Jenkina  by  the  aboulder  and 
ixosd  him  out  of  hearing  of  the  other.  A 
hurried  explanation  ensued.  Jenkins  threw 
off  his  coat,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
loSered  Conrad  to  pour  a  pitcher  of  ioc- 
«ater,  which  luckily  stood  at  h&nd,  over  his 
head.  He  was  sobered  in  an  instant,  and 
ba&t«Ded  down  to  the  street.  The  coach- 
man had  stepped  into  a  neighboring  dram- 
shop. Without  an  instant's  hesitation  Jenkins 
moanted  the  box  and  drove  off  to  a  neigh- 
boring hackstand,  where  he  left  the  carriage 
in  charge  of  a  driver,  and  drove  back  in  a 
bsck  which  he  bade  wait  for  him  at  the 

The  interval  of  ten  minutes  was  passed 
by  Gou«d  in  repeated  struggles  with  the 
dnmken  man,  woo  raved  about  his  grays, 
■ad  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  Uie 
pohce,  swearing  he  was  robbed  and 
daed  and  betrayed.  Shrieks,  sobs  and 
oies  issued  from  the  bed-room,  serving  only 
to  infuriate  Upptoff,  who  swore  it  was  a  rape, 
ind  that  he  would  rescue  the  woman  from 
all  the  philosophers  in  Christendom,  The 
Bceoe  ended  with  Jenkins's  speedy  return, 
lipptoff  was  taken  up  bodily  by  his  two 
Erieods  and  carried  off  by  Jenkins  in 
hssta  to  a  hotel,  where  they  two  spent  the 
rest  ot  the  night  in  drinking,  and  heaping 
cunee  oa  the  philosopher,  of  whom  Tipp- 
led remarked,  m  a  lucid  interval,  that  he 
considered  him  a  brick,  but  hypocriticaL 

Jeutdna  had  taken  the  precaution  to  in- 
form Conrad  where  the  carriage  of  the  lady 
had  been  lefL 

Ctwrad  went  in  search  of  the  coachman, 
and  found  him  in  that  happy  condition  be- 
tween drunkenness  and  stupidity,  which  en- 
abled him  to  find  his  carriage  and  bring  it 
to  the  door  without  any  serious  accident,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  inquiry  as  to  the 
lessons  of  its  absence. 

When  Conrad  entered  the  bed-room,  after 
baring  locked  the  door  of  lus  room,  he  found 
the  nnfbrtnnsle  Mrs.  Upptoff  stretched  upon 
the  floor  and  perfectly  insensible.  " 
ried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  sofa,  and  waited 
forsometime  in  eipectatiojt  of  her  recDveiT. 
Frnding  her  continue  insenuble,  he  awak- 
ened Uie  doctor  in  the  room  below.  Dr 
Tscunm,  the  German  Homoeopathist,  did 
not  express  any  surprise  at  the  condition  or 
dtaation  of  his  patient,  whom  he  recognized. 
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Dr.  Vacuum's  discretion  was  rewarded  by 
Conrad  with  a  handsome  fee.  They  to- 
gether took  the  lady  to  her  carriage ;  the 
doctor  saw  her  home ;  and  the  next  day  it 
was  reported,  on  the  representations  of  the 
doctor  and  coachman,  that  the  unfortunate 
and  interesting  Mrs.  Tipptoff  had  been  car- 
ried home  insenuble  mim  the  room  of  a 
German  magidan  or  clairvoyant,  who  had 
shown  her  some  disagreeable  passages  of 
her  fiiture  Ufe. 


OHAPTEE  Vm. 
THB  anPPKB  AT  DBLMomco'a. 
Thk  life  of  a  man  of  letters  in  New- York 
is  one  of  peculiar  severity.     The  simple  ex- 
cise of  the  pen,  under  the  guidance  of  talent 
of  genius,  or  both,  commands  only  the  pre- 
carious wages  of  an  artisan  whose  occupation 
is  in  little  request  and  in  small  repute. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  authors  them- 
selves, or  of  the  public,  or  of  those  middle- 
men the  publishers   and  book  agents,  or 
the  great  abundance  of  foreign  publicatioiM 
u  tongue,  I  know  not     The  spirit  uf 
imitation  possesses  us,  and  we  cannot  thr.ve 
competition  with  our  models.    The  iiui- 
tatk«B  of  Dif^ens  and  Macaulay  fall  dead 
in  a  market  which  fiimishes  Dickens  und 
Macaulay  cheap  to  all  readers.     If  to  be 
an  American  author  is  to  be  an  imitator  of 
one's  ablest  contempwaries,  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican author  is  to  be  poor.     In  vain  we  lec- 
ture against  originality  as  an  unholy  thing ; 
in  viun  we  impregnate  our  brains  with  th» 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  of  Scott,  and  of  Field- 
ing— no  man  reads  ui ;  we  have  neither 
friends  nor  enemies." 

The  tone  of  deep  despair  with  which  Jen- 
kins delivered  thu  h^-soliloqwr,  carried 
his  sentiments  clean  over  that  btal  vei^ 
which  parts  the  silly  from  the  sublime.  Tlie 
company  of  laughmg  listeners  before  whan 
he  delivered  himself^  oonsisted  of  our  Hero 
the  Elegant,  Tom  Jotting,  Mr.  Crabb,  a  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  George  Destin,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  a  now  celebrated  weekly. 
It  was  a  supper  at  Detmonico's ;  Uemaistre 
entortuned  his  friends  of  the  press.  The 
company  was  doubtless  as  humorous  mi 
assemblage  as  ever  came  together  im  suck 
an  occauon.  Every  requisite  of  good  fel- 
lowship was  there.  Jotting  the  butt  and 
soandal-monger,  with  store  of  fopperies,  anj 
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a  si]  very,  affected  tongae ;  Crabb,  with  his 
rough,  keen,  appreciative  intellect ;  Jenkins, 
tender  and  morose  in  a  breath,  Tnth  dashes 
of  humor  and  observation ;  Destin,  a  man 
at  all  points,  and  a  classic ;  and  to  crown 
all,  that  profound  master  of  the  world,  the 
handsome  Demaistre,  whose  beauty  of  per- 
son,  set  off  and  heightened  by  the  most  abso- 
lute taste  in  dress  and  composure  of  man- 
ner, took  nothing  from  the  freedom  of  his 
conversation. 

What  know  ye  of  conversation,  ye  male 
spinsters,  ye  prosy  haunters  of  the  Re- 
spectable Club,  with  your  twittering,  sim- 
pering, teedy  *^  remarks,"  your  stale  jokes, 
and  shallow  "  observations  ?"  Here  was  life, 
nature  itself,  in  all  shapes,  and  of  all  intensi- 
ties. No  envious  prigs,  with  understandings 
fanatically  decayed ;  no  "  snarling  bastards" 
of  literature,  carping  at  words  and  cutting 
sentences  on  Blair  and  Alison ;  no  puny  Zoi- 
luses,  sounding  the  lungs  and  smelling  at 
the  breath  of  genius  in  hope  to  find  them 
decayed ;  no  **  botchers  of  old  threadbare 
stuff,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  clouted 
up  and  pieced  t<^ther" — wretched  bunglers 
who  can  do  notibing  but  grimace  their  bet- 
ters. Here  was  talent,  shining,  keen,  and 
full  of  pith  and  purpose. 

The  bottle  went  modestly  about,  paying 
large  tribute  only  to  the  glass  of  Jenkins,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  that  though  never 
drunk,  he  stood  always  upon  the  verge  of  it, 
like  genius  on  the  brink  of  madness. 

Humble  observer  as  I  am,  without  fancy 
to  invent,  or  talent  to  describe,  coarse  copy- 
ist of  reality,  dare  I,  kind  reader,  introduce 
you  to  such  a  circle  ?  The  poor  sifbings  of 
memory,  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  my 
friend  Jenkins,  will  seem  to  you  thin  substi- 
tutes. 

"The  lamentations  of  discontented  au^ 
thors,"  replied  Crabb,  after  indulging  a  laugh 
at  Jenkins,  "  remind  me  of  old  maids  carp- 
ing at  the  girls." 

*'  Your  comparison,  Crabb,  will  not  hold 
water,"  said  Destin.  "I  compare  Jenkins 
with  a  young  beauty  outshone  by  some  for- 
eign chit,  covered  with  spangles  and  mil- 
linery." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  groaned  Jenkins ;  **  one 
fights  in  vain  against  these  foreign  fop- 
peries" 

"  Trade,"  said  Oabb,  "  knows  no  tastes. 
It  can  only  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in 
the  ^dearest  market      Mr.   Jenkins  here, 


though  we  are  friends,  is  eternally  abusing 
the  publishers." 

^  By  insisting  they  shall  buy  his  manu- 
script?" asked  Demabtre. 

"No,  sir,  worse  than  that ;  he  wishes  us 
to  read  them,  never  reflecting  that  publish- 
ers don't  read  the  books  they  issue.  A  pub- 
lisher who  pleases  his  own  taste  is  a  bank- 
rupt As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  read  Tom 
Paine,  and  publish  Doddridge.  Would  you 
have  the  apothecary  taste  the  physic  he 
sells  f  A  new  author  is  a  new  commodity ; 
to  buy  of  him  is  to  buy  in  a  lottery. 
Among  native  authors  we  draw  more  blanks 
than  prizes.  With  foreign  books  it  is  differ- 
ent What  has  sold  well  in  France  or  in 
England,  we  judge,  will  sell  equally  well  in 
America.  Demaish^,  boy,  pass  the  sheny. 
Here's  to  Native  Genius :  May  it  never  lan- 
guish." 

Jotting  here  made  rapid  notes  with,  a 
pencil. 

"  A  spy  I"  cried  Destin,  throwing  bis  wine 
over  Jotting's  paper ;  "  we  shall  all  go  into 
the  '  Maniac'  Crabb's  treason  must  not  be 
published," 

"  Sir,"  said  Jotting,  angrily,  "  you  have 
spoiled  my  paper  and  my  clothes." 

"  Gad  I  Destin,"  said  Jenkins,  "you  have 
spoiled  the  whole  man." 

"Not  so,"  interposed  Demwstre;  "Jot- 
ting wet  is  better  than  Jotting  .dry." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  butt,  "you  may 
run  me  as  you  please ^ 

"But  we  shall  never  win,"  rejoined  Jen- 
kins. 

.  "I  say,"  said  Jotting,  enfuriated,  "you 
may  run  me  as  you  please ;  wet  or  dry,  I 
am  equal  to  the  occasion." 

"  Even  were  it  the  curling  of  a  whisker," 
said  Jenkins. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  shouted  the 
choleric  little  scribbler,  "I  vrill  show  you 


"  A  deal  of  fun,"  replied  Jenkins. 

Jotting  rose  from  the  table,  buttoned  up 
his  coat,  and  would  have  gone  out  De- 
maistre caught  him  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Jotting,"  said  be, "  Mr.  Jenkins  will 
certainly  apologize." 

"  Certainly,"  sud  Jenkins, "  I  am  ready  to 
apologize." 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Destin,  «  will 
do  the  same." 

"  They  will  both  apologize,"  added  De- 
maistre. 
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la  the  soul  of  Tom  Jotting  an  apology 
had  something  glorious  and  manly  about  it, 
and  was  any  day  worth  the  bearing  an  af- 
front. 

**  My  apology,''  said  Jenkins,  standing  up, 
*"or  n^er,  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Destin,  our 

apoloffy  to  our  much  injured  friend ^' 

**  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Jotting,  testily,  "  not 
much  injured,  only  mAch  insulted." 
^  Our  apology,"  said  Jenkins,  correcting 

himself,"  to  our  *  much  insulted'-  friend ^ 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Jotting,  **  you 
will  let  us  have  it  plain.  You  bed<>vil  the 
thing." 

**  Our  apology,"  continued  Jenkins, "  shall 
be  a  toast  and  a  sentiment.  The  toast  Ls : 
The  Weekly  Press.  The  sentiment  is :  The 
Maniac,  a  paper  of  which  our  friend  here  is 
-one  of  the  truest  representatives." 

The  toast  being  drunk  with  decorum,  Jot- 
ting set  down  his  glass,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  much  deference  said : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  respect  you 
have  manifested  for  my  calling,  the  senti- 
ment you  offer,  the  'Maniac,'  a  pap'*/,  I 
may  say,  in  whose  prosperity  I  have  a  pro- 
found and  startling  interest "      Here 

Mr.  Jotting  hesitated. 

**  Say  no  more,"  cried  Demaistrei    "  With 
your  leave,  gentlemen,  I  will  offer  a  toast" 
The  bottle  went  about,  and  Demaistre  gave : 
**The  authors  and  editors,"  bowing  to  Destin. 
"Destin,"  said  the  bookseller,  with  a  grin, 
''you  must  reply  to  that.    I  am  always 
rndy  to  say  a  good  word  for  my  friends, 
but  when  they  are  present  they  can  speak 
for  themselves." 
Destin  rose  and  replied  very  gravely : 
*"  The  gentleman  on  my  right  has  thrown 
upon  me  the  respotisibility  of  a  reply  to  the 
toast    For  the  authors  I  dare  not  presume 
to  speak ;  let  the  immortals  do  that — when 
they  come.    For  the  editors  I  am  not  de- 
puted; their  choice  would  be  more  popular 
and  doubtless  more  able :  for  the  cause  only, 
will  modesty  or  duty  permit  my  speech  in 
this  critical  presence.     My  {ludience  is  a 
representative  one :  the  book  merchant,  the 
author,  the  second  controller  of  that  mighty 
engine  the '  Maniac  press,'  and  the  critic  and 
man  of  taste,"  bowing  to  Demaistre,  "  com- 
pose a  representative  body,  before  which  the 
most  adroit  and  accomplished  orator  might 
stand  abashed  and  silenced.     It  is  mere 
despair  that  gives  me  tongue ;  I  throw  my- 
self upon  your  mercy ;  I  avail  myself  of 


your  virtues.  From  the  man  of  assurance 
and  strategy,  the  hero  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  dictator  of  taste,  may  I  not  learn 
courage  to  speak  when  I  have  nothing  to 
say  t  From  the  essayist  and  humorist  may  I 
not  gather  some 'grace  to  defend  a  cause 
which,  were  it  a  good  one,  should  be  its  own 
defender !  From  the  book  merchant  may  I 
not  take  wit  to  advertise  a  profession  that 
exists  by  self-praise,  and  of  which  the  left 
hand  cordially  shakes  the  right  ?  From  the 
associate  conductor  and  gatherer  of  facta,  (of 
which  a  mighty  genius  has  remarked  they 
are  divine,)  ought  not  a  sentiment  of  rever- 
ence and  awe  to  impend  over  me,  and  tem- 
per my  speech  with  the  quality  of  sublim- 
ity— with  respect  ?"  Destin  paused  and  fixed 
his  keen  gray  eyes  gravely  upon  Jotting, 
who  blushed  and  trembled  as  if  caught  in  a 
theft  "  I  appeal  to  the  chair,"  said  Destin, 
in  a  tone  of  injured  modesty,  "  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  gentleman  opposite." 

"I  will  not  put  it  in,"  said  Jotting, 
eagerly. 

"Then  why,  sir,  commit  it  to  memory  f" 
inquired  Destin,  in  a  tone  of  great  angen 

The  expression  of  surprise  and  inquiry  on 
the  faces  of  the  other  three,  changed  into 
one  of  suppressed  mirth  and  affected  indig- 
nation. 

**  The  interests  of  the  Maniac,"  said  Crabb, 
"are  very  strangely  uppermost  in  Mr.  Jot- 
ting's thoughts." 

"  But  it  is  a  breach  of  decorum,"  replied 
Demaistre, "  to  bring  any  interests  whatever , 
intb  this  occasion ;  and  though  the  words  of 
our  friend  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
coin  them  into  iteme  is  not  only  out  of  order 
but  an  offense.  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  are  depu- 
te by  the  chair  to  administer  a  reprimand." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Tom  I"  said  Jenkins,  with 
a  grave  twinkle  of  the  eyes.  "  I  am  bid  to 
reprimand  you." 

"Well,  Tim,  fire  away,"  said  Jotting, 
with  a  grin ;  "  whatever  you  say  about  me 
will  recoil  upon  yourself." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Demaistre,  "  you  tri- 
fle. The  occasion  is  serious ;  the  presence 
dignified,  the  theme  solemn.  Mr.  Jotting, 
you  must  rise." 

With  a  countenance  full  of  humor  and 
severity,  Jenkins  began : 

"  Mr.  Jotting,  you  dre  a  man ^ 

"Who,"  interrupted  Crabb,  blowing  on 
the  *  who,^ 
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'^  I  am  not  '  a  man  who/  fflr,**  said  Jot- 
tiug,  unable  to  repress  his  sudden  vexation. 

'*  A  man  which,  will  do  as  well,"  rejoined 
Crabb. 

''  Silence  P  cried  Demaistre. 
'Jenkins  continued : 

^*  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  will  un- 
derstand the  delicacy  of  my  position.  Bid- 
den by  a  superior  authority  to  reprimand 
you  for  a  misdemeanor,  I  am  restrained  bj 
my  own  feelings  from  inflicting  a  wound 
upon  yours." 

*^  Allow  me  tosumest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  reprimand  is  simciiant,"  said  Crabb. 

*^  How  do  you  show  that?"  said  Demais- 
tre. 

''  Sit  down,"  said  the  book-seller  to  Jot- 
ting, who  had  risen  up  he  knew  not  why ; 
'*  sit  down,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  a  little  story. 
You  know  WQ  of  the  trade,  middle-men  be- 
tween the  authors  and  the  public,  are  but 
the  carriers  of  sdence  and  virtue,  expresses 
between  brain  and  brain;  and  wiUiwhat  we 
carry  we'  are  as  little  conversant  as  the  mail 
driver  with  the  letters  in  his  bag.  Our  wis- 
dom, such  as  we  get,  comes  to  us  by  obser- 
vation. We  see  men  in  the  light  of  inter- 
est chiefly ;  but  dry  as  we  are,  we  too  have 
our  pleasure  in  it,  as  the  Devil  sdd  to  Faus- 
tus,  when  we  bring  an  author  to  the  public, 
or  what  is  much  more  common,  the  public 
to  an  author.  We  are  Fame's  brokers,  the 
pimps  of  reputation,  the  go-betweens  for 
Tom  Hcklebrain  and  Miss^tickled.  An 
author  came  into  my  shop,  a  tall,  seedy- 
looking  devil,  half-author,  half-blackguard, 
and  throwing  a  package  upon  the  counter, 
said  he  would  call  for  it  again  in  a  week,  and 
went  out,  looking  very  fierce.  Accordingly, 
a  week  after,  he  returned,  and  finding  lus 
package  lying  just  where  he  had  left  it-^ 
'Mister,'  said  he,  ^have  you  read  this?' 
'liead  what?'  said  I.  'lliiB  manuscript,' 
Bays  my  blackguard,  with  a  stare.  ^I  did 
not  know  it  was  a  manuscript,'  said  I. 
^  Well,  it  is,'  said  he,  ^  and  I  will  leave  it  here 
a  week  longer;'  after  saying  which  he  went 
out  fiercer  than  before.  In  a  week  he  re- 
turned. The  package  lay  there  .as  before. 
^  Mister,'  said  he,  gathering  his  brows  and 
frowning  on  me  like  a  storm,  ^  have  you  read 
this  V  *  By  no  means,  sir,'  said  I,  looking 
very  polite  ;  '  I  trust  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
of  good  manners.  If  it  has  been  opened, 
some  of  the  boys  have  done  it.  I  will  have 
the  matter  looKed  into.'    *  Mister,'  said  this 


tall,  lantern-jawed  savage,  *  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  This  is  a  manuscript,  a  History, 
sir,  of  the  Mexican  War.  I  was  a  captain 
in  the  Volunteers.  The  history  is  the  only 
authentic  one  in  existence.'  'Thank  ye,' 
said  I ;  'I  am  obliged  by  the  informalioii.' 
'  I  go,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  full  six  feet 
two,  *  but  I  return.'  '  Very  good,'  said  I ; 
'  hope  nothing  '11  happen  to  you  disagreea- 
ble.' You  know  my  cheerful  way  of  talk- 
ing. ' 

*' Another  week  passed.  Mr.  Lantern 
Jaws  came  as  before — ^found  his  package  as 
before.  But  this  time  the  fellow  looked 
£EMnine-fitmck ;  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any 
thing  so  savage  or  so  gaunt  In  a  fierce, 
hollow  voice  he  asked  me  if  I  had  read  his 
manuscript  I  said, '  No ;  I  never  read  any 
thing.'  With  a  volley  of  oaths  worse  than 
I  ever  heard,  he  asked  me  '  whether  I  meant 
to  insult  him.'  '  Insult  you.  Mister  P  said 
I,  keeping  my  pleasant  manner,  and  feeling 
sorry  for  the  poor  devil,  he  looked  so  hun- 
gry ;  '  it  was  far  from  my  thoughts.'  ^  Did 
I  not  leave  this  manuscript  here  to  be  read  f 
said  he,  hoarsely.  'Very  possibly,'  said  I, 
quite  cheerfid ;  *'  but  you  did  not  say  so,  and 
if  you  did,  who  was  to  read  it?'  *  Don't 
you  read  here?'  said  he,  looking  wildly  about 
at  the  book-shelves.  'No,  we  sell  books.^ 
'  And  who,  then,  (another  volley  of  curses,) 
does  reaAV  'The  public,'  said  I;  'the 
pubUc  read,  or  pretend  to ;  it  wouldn't  be 
decent  to  say  the  contrary.'  '  Do  the  public 
read  this,  or  this,  or  this  ?'  said  Lantern 
Jaws,  touching  Dr.  Gag's,  Dr.  Glib's  and  Dr. 
Gorgon's  systems  of  Divinity,  very  band- 
some  books,  and  saleable.  '  I  suppose  they 
do,  sir,'  said  I;  'they  buy  'em.'  Til  see 
what  they  are,'  said  my  savage.  So  he  took 
off  his  battered  Genin,  showing  a  shock  of 
wiry  black  hair,  and  a  head  uke  General 
Jackson's,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  stove — 
'Mr.  Bookseller,'  said  he,  'by your  leave  FU 
sit  and  read  here  awhile. '  I'm  an  author, 
and  like  the  fowk  in  a  freshet,  Fve  nowhere 
to  perch.'  '  Make  yourself  at  home,'  said  I ; 
so  down  he  sat  and  b^an  reading.  He 
read  all  that  day  till  night ;  finished  Gorgon, 
and  the  next  two  days  he  read  Ghb  and 
Gag.  One  of  your  wizened,  white-fiaoed  min- 
isters would  have  taken  spc  weeks  to  read 
what  this  bony  ruffian  drove  through  in 
three  sittings.  Once  in  ^about  an  hour  he 
would  take  mouldy  bread  and  cheese  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  eat  it    I  saw  the  handles 
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of  two  bowie-knives,  and  a  pair  of  re- 
Tolrers  sticking  out  here  and  there  all  over 
him.     He  read  with  his  eyes  flashing  and 
bis  hair  on  end,  like  a  lunatic    At  the  end 
of  the  third  day — *  Mister,'  says  tie,  *  is  that 
allf     *AUforwhatr    ^ To  write  on  Divin- 
i^,  something  that  will  sell  ?'  said  he.  '  God 
NeB  you !  I&ter,*  said  I.    *  Well,'  said  he, 
drawling  on  the  word, '  I  hope  he  may,  but 
if  he  don't,  I  can't  help  it'    I  am  not  an 
atheist,  gentlemen,  though  I  do  read  Tom 
Paine,  and  helped  celebrate  his  birth-day  ; 
but  this  awful  lantern-jawed  animal  made 
me  pray  a  little  inwardly,  there  was  such  a 
God-sooming  pride  in* his  snarL    'Do  you 
intend,'  said  I, '  to  write  a  book  on  Divinity  V 
*  I  do,'  said  he,  *■  and  I  intend  to  found  a  sys- 
tem.   I  am  a  philosopher.    1  shall  restore 
the  old  religion  of  king  David.'    *  God  save 
you,  sir,'  said  I  again,  '  that's  .the  modem 
rel^on.*    *  It's  a  lie,'  said  my  savage,  qui- 
etly.   ^  When  king  David  hated  a  man,  he 
foi^t  him  and  cut  him  down.    That's  my 
religion.'     '  It  will  not  do,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  such 
a  system  would  never  sell.'     '  Are  you  sure 
of  that  ?'  said  he.    I  hesitated.    *  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  in  the  country  I  came  from,' 
said  he;  'the  people  there  haven't  any  reli- 
gion.'   A  thought  struck  me :  possibly  it 
might  be  a  novelty,  and  have  a  good  sale 
in  the  western  market.    'If  you  will  write 
something,'  said  I, '  I  will  break  a  rule  and 
read  it  myself'    He  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  said  if  I  would  come  to  his  den, 
as  he  ealled  it,  next  evening,  he  would  show 
me  something  powerfuL 

"At  the  appointed  hour  I  went  in  search 
of  my  savage,  and  found  him  in  a  garret  in 
a  back  street,  sitting  on  a  trunk,  and  writing 
on  a  bit  of  board  which  he  held  before  him 
on  his  knees,  instead  of  desk.  There  was 
no  fumitore  in  the  place,  and  no  fire.  A 
roll  of  blankets  in  a  box  of  shavings  was  all 
the  bed  he  had,  and  yet  he  received  me  like 
a  brd,  made  me  sit  down  upon  the  trunk, 
and  (^red  me  a  quid  of  tobacco,  which  he 
aoA  was  all  the  refreshment  he  had  to  offer. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  politeness  of  the 
man,  and  his  poverty  touched  me.  '  Sir,' 
said  I,  '  if  you  have  any  thing  written, 
go  with  roe  to  my  house;  it  is  dinner 
time,  and  when  we  have  dined,  we  can  talk 
mattecs  over  comfortably.'  Without  show- 
ing the  least  surprise  or  satisfaction,  my  sav- 
age, without  saying  a  word,  took  some  pa- 
pers oat  of  the  trunk,  put  them  in  the  pocket 


of  his  seedy  black  coat,  took  up  his  battered 
Genin  from  the  floor,  and  bowed  with  a  grave 
business-like  air,  as  if  he  were  a  Secretary 
of  State  taking  a  foreign  minister  to  dine 
snug  with  him  on  the  South  Carolina 
business.  I  am  a  widower,  you  know,  with- 
out children,  and  can  take  any  thing  home. 
So  canziot  a  Secretary. 

"  After  devouring  an  immense  quantity  of 
beef  and  chicken,  and  finishing  two  bottles 
of  my  best  Hock,  which  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of,  my  savage  grew  communicative 
and  happy.  He  talked,  Lord  bless  you,  like 
a  philosopher  I  never  heard  a  man  talk 
better,  or  use  better  language,  though  now 
and  then  a  few  South-western  phrases  would 
drop  from  him,  and  then  he  would  a|)olo- 
gize.  He  said  he  had  the  Old  Testament  by 
heart,  and  admired  king  David  and  Mosen, 
though  he  held  Solomon  in  little  estimation. 
'  Solomon,'  said  he, '  was  the  Lord  Bacon  of 
the  Jews,  and  a  man  of  a  mediocre  con- 
science. His  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  first  he  was  a  naturalist,  and 
then  a  very  great  rake ;  he  had  a  large  head 
and  a  smaJl  heart ;  and  as  is  commonly  the 
fact  with  such  men,  his  wisdom  has  the  air 
of  discontent  and  is  remorseful ;  while  Da- 
vid's is  full  of  hope,  and  courage,  and  passion.' 
David,  he  said,  was  a  desperado,  and  a  pro- 
tectionist. Next  to  his  honor,  which  was 
tlie  image  of  God  in  him,  he  loved  his  coun- 
try. David  hated  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
pagans  that  lived  about  the  edges  of  Judea. 
.  He  fought  them  and  cut  them  up.  He 
made  Judea  a  great  State. 

^  I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,  one  half, 
no,  not  one  tenth  the  odd  things  my  savage 
said  to  me.  He  talked,  not  like  a  book,  but 
like  a  statesman,  who  knew  the  world  out- 
side and  inside,  and  the  pith  of  it.  He 
knew  politics  and  religion,  and  he  had  so 
little  fear  in  him  he  could  believe  any  thing. 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  mira- 
cles. He  said  he  thou&cht  nothincr  either 
way;  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
them.  When  he  read  the  Old  Testament 
he  paid  no  heed  to  any  thing  but  the  actions 
of  the  men  described  there.  Some  he 
thought  were  beyond  him  and  came  from 
God,  others  from  the  devil,  others  signified 
nothing  either  way.  J  used  to  think  much 
of  Tom  Paine  till  I  heard  my  savage  talk. 
Paine  was  a  boy  to  him,  a  mere  simpleton. 
Paine  was  afraid  of  being  thought  supersti- 
tious;  this  man  was  afraid  of   nothing. 
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About  many  things  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a 
child,  and  as  simple  in  his  beliefs.  He  did 
not  believe  in  martyrdom.  It  was  better  to 
fight  and  kill  the  wicked  than  to  let  the  good 
be  killed.  Great  men,  he  said,  must  be  fight- 
ing men,  and  not  martyrs.  Goodness  without 
valor  was  a  pretty  thing,  but  inferior  to 
valor  alone.  He  told  me  stories  about  him- 
self. He  had  fought  duels,  killed  several 
men,  thought  it  all  right  and  necessary,  and 
quoted  the  Old  Testament;  and  when  I 
quoted  the  New  against  him,  he  said  if  both 
were  inspired,  as  it  was  agreed  they  were, 
he  might  take  his  choice ;  thatit  took  many 
to  make  a  world,  and  that  David  was  as  good 
a  model  in  the  West  at  this  day  as  he  was  in 
his  own  time  in  Judea ;  that  different  times 
and  states  of  society  required  different  vir- 
tues, and  though  his  might  be  those  of  a 
barbarian,  God  gave  all. 

"  This  man  wrote  as  he  talked.  I  bought 
his  manuscript,  which  he  spent  the  next 
month  in  producing,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
he  lefl  the  city.  I  have  not  since  heard  from 
him." 

Demaistre  and  his  friends  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  bookseller's  description  of 
the  philosophical  desperado.  Destin  was 
profoundly  interested.  Jenkins,  on  the  con- 
trary, drank  sneeringly  and  in  silence.  ^  For 
desperadoes,''  said  he,  ^  I  have  but  little 
relish,  and  philosophers  bother  me.  Let  us 
gossip."  Jotting  was  quite  bewildered,  and 
made  several  very  thin  remarks.  Demaistre 
looked  polished  and  gentle.  ^^  These  rude 
virtues,"  said  he,  **  strike  one  with  admira- 
tion at  first,  but  we  soon  weary  of  them. 
Art  triumphs  over  strength.  Intellect  rules 
the  world.,  Mr.  Destin,  tiy  a  little  of  this 
Greek  wine ;  the  boquet  is  magnificent" 


CHAPTER   IX. 


INTERLOCUTORT. 


Good  reader,  I  am  about  to  sketch  thy 

f)icture.  Thou  hast  never  been  correctly  de- 
ineated ;  the  artiste,  fidse  rogues  that  they 
are,  have  given  a  stifi^  classic,  or  sentimental 
air  to  thy  hmbs,  drawn  thee  in  the  un- 
natural attitudes  of  a  jointed  doll  of  wood, 
which  they  cdl  a  "lay  figure,"  set  up  in 
their  mechanical  oil-paint  shops,  which  they 
nffoctedly  call  "  studios."  Egad  !  much 
nUu\y  is  done  there,  by  the  cat  and  a  tame 
owl,  on  the  catching  of  mice.    And  they 


have  so  far  befooled  thee  with  a  pretended 
likeness  of  thyself,  thou  esteemest  thyself 
one  of  the  silliest  fellows  in  the  world ;  but 
it  is  false,  they-  lie  on  their  vile  canvasses, 
the  scumbling  dogs !  Thou  art'  Bot  the 
intolerable  wax-nos^d  simpleton  ^m  pic- 
tures make  thee :  on  the  contrary,  thou  art 
a  bold,  stout,  lean,  traliant^  stomachy  fellow, 
scorning  a  lie  as  if  it  were  poison,  and 
hating  a  trimmer,  or  a  hypocrite,  as  if  he 
were  a  villainous  imp  of  Satan.  Thou  bast 
a  strong  liking  for  honest,  dear-hearted  men, 
and  brave  fellows,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
testation of  flunkies,  and  soft-hearted  frameis 
of  excuses.  Thou  art  a  whole-souled  fellow, 
and  as  hail^hty  as  Ludfer ;  and  if  a  good 
thing  comes  to  thee,  thou  makest  no  inquiry 
of  its  origin:  whether  it  be  base-bom  or 
lawfully  got,  home-spun  or  made  abroad, 
a  patent  of  the  devil,  or  a  gift  of  Gabriel, 
it  IS  all  one  to  thee.  Thou  hast  one  in&llible 
test  of  the  good  that  is  in  every  thing :  does 
it  speak  to  the  manhood  and  jolly  scorn  that 
is  in  thy  noble  heart  ?  thou  askest  do  fur- 
ther. Look  what  a  picture  of  thee  I  have 
made  I  Here,  away  with  tius  detestable, 
hypocritical  canvas,  made  by  that  base  emas- 
culate dog.  Megrim.  Throw  it  out,  tear 
it  up,  bum  it;  whatever  you  do  witii  it, 
never  set  your  eyes  upon  its  mealj  face 
again.  Fie !  my  friend ;  they  would  per- 
suade thee  out  of  thy  opinions,  would  they, 
the  villains  !  Thou  art  no  critic,  art  thou ; 
thou  knowest  nothing)  Oh,  no ;  thou  hast 
no  legs,  hast  thou?  and  must  limp  vildy 
upon  their  crutches,  I  fancy.  Here,  take 
this  little  tickler ;  it  is  a  cat,  and  the  tails 
thereof  are  nine, — ^and  their  names  are, 
courage,  wit,  will,  pride,  seom,  jollity ,  fore- 
fight,  fcLcts,  force :  have  at  'em,  drive,  lash, 
lay  it  on  with  a  will ;  see  how  they  caper 
and  run,  the  meagre,  mealy-visaged,  con- 
victed rogues !  Never  mind  you ;  the  squall- 
ing is  good  for  ringing  in  the  ears  'and  deaf- 
ness. And  now  let  us  sit  down  and  drink, — 
beer,  ale,  wine,  brandy,  whiskey,  what  you 
will,  strong  or  weak, — we'll  have  our  glass, 
and  let  the  others  preach ;  they  their  sermon, 
we  our  glass,  well  divided.  If  we  did  not 
drink,  they  would  not  preach,  so  we  are  neces- 
sary to  them,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  us : 
good  again ;  here,  fill  away.  Waiter,  a  tan> 
kard  of  ale  for  Mr.  Bull,  he  repents ;  here's 
to  him ;  see,  the  tears  trickle  fi'om  his  eyes. 
Alas  I  my  brother,  I  weep,  I  faint  with  sor- 
row; leave  off  your  bad  ways,  you  fint 
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scoundrel,  or  I  will  beat  you  within  an  inch  | 
of  your  fife  I  No,  no,  he  repents — or  is  it 
only  too  much' beer  ?  Toyou,  Pat,  you  ble- 
thering villain  I  Yes.  Here,  waiter,  son  of 
O'Brien,  king  of  Oork,  whiskey  and  water  for 
the  son  of  your  mither :  he  drinks ;  it  has 
DO  effect ;  again,  again,  again,  and  the  drink- 
ing doth  not  slack.  Oho  I  I  have  you 
there,  Pauthrick ;  you'll  not  get  us  drunk 
qiiite  yet,  my  lad  I  no,  no,  no,  time  enough 
for  that,  my  boy.  To  you,  Sandy,  my 
philosophic  guar^an  of  the  saxpence;  to 
you,  calmy  Scot»  servant  of  kings,  servant  of 
self^ — ^how  is  it  thou  makest  so  good  a  re- 
publican I  Honest  reader,  this  is  Sandy  the 
stem  republican, — drink  to  him.  There  is 
humor  in  his  eye :  beware  his  jest,  beware 
his  baigain ;  treat  him  well,  or  take  thyself 
away. 

Ah  ha!  Mein  Herr!  quit  thy  native 
humility ;  think  thyself  a  man,  else  the 
good  God  will  not  let  thee  be  a  republican. 
1  cannot  drink  Rhine  wine,  it  is  a  cold  drink. 
Monsieur,  my  service  to  you ;  we  drink  to 
Tou  in  champagne  of  Cincinnati,  the  best 
and  brar^t  wine  in  the  world.  Thou  art  a 
brilliant  fellow,  Monsieur,  but  is  there  not  a 
corner  in  thy  heart  reserved  for  kingis? 
No?  Then  let  us  drink  again  in  wine 
of  France.  Here  is  confusion  to  despots,- 
honor  to  the  braves.  Have  you  any  men 
left  in  France ;  were  they  all  guilloUned  ? 
No!  Then  let  us  be  united,  Citoyen, 
and  we  two  will  stand  together,  and  beat  the 
world. 

A  brave  ^mpany  of  jolly  fellows,  are 
we  not,  hey,  brother  Bull?  Let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  all,  gentlemen,  my  friend 
the  Reader,  the  honestest,  bravest,  hard- 
featured  dog,  Tou  see  that  little  instru- 
ment he  carries:  it  is  a  shooting  tool;  a 
rifle,  gentlemen,  a  very  dangerous  weapon, 
ibr  boys;  never  let  your  children  use  it, 


brother  Bull;  they  commonly  hit  their 
father^,  without  much  practice.  Here,  my 
friend,  call  for  what  you  like.  Monongahela 
for  the  stranger;  he  takes  it  pure!  Bac- 
chus defend  me  1  1  acknowledge  the  weak- 
ness ;  I  cannot  drink  fire ;  here's  to  ye  in  ale. 
Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  the  back- 
wood  to  find  men  in  New-York  ?  Look,  hunt, 
advertise,  inquire;  call  here,  call  there; — 
&ugh  I  you  are  a  fool ;  that  is  a  whiskerando, 
a  barber's  doll.  Let  it  alone ;  we  will  go  out 
early  in  the  morning  and  look  for  one ;  mean- 
while, here  are  a  few  tolerable  substitutes, 
good  fellows  all ;  and  one  of  them  you  see, 
the  fat  boy  with  the  tankard,  a  scoundrel 
cousin  of  mine,  very  companionable;  an 
excellent  solid  rogue  and  &e  best  target 
He  weeps  ;  d'ye  see  the  big  tears  upon  his 
manly  (meeks  ?  The  woes  of  all  himianity 
oppress  him  ;  he  is  grieved  for  his  portion- 
less younger  brothers  and  poor  relations. 
He  means  to  give  them  each  a  little  bit  of 
land  to  till ;  he  will  give  us  all  a  bit  of  land, 
and  make  us  all  happy ; — ^and  yet,  in  your 
ear,  the  fat  rogue  is  broke  with  mortgages. 
Here  he  sits  all  day,  drinking,  while  the  rats 
are  eating  holes  in  the  sides  of  his  ships. 
No  voice  of  that,  it  is  a  great  secret 
(BiUl  dnge :) 

Now  let  118  sing, 
God  save  the  king. 
Or  queen,  (if  yet  there  be  one.) 

{Pat  einge ;)  • 

And  the.  next  boy 
That  gives  us  joy, 
Let*8  pray  it  be  a  A<f  one. 

For  you  must  know,  my  masters,  there  is 
a  dirth  of  \irility,  and  the  women  and  fops 
are  gettmg  the  Upper  hand.  And  so  good- 
nighty  and  dream  of  your  sweethearts. 
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[Whether  any  political  rignificance  ought  to  attach  to  the  following  anonymoosprodnctian  is  a 

E'  which  ^e  editor  submits  entireW  to  the  superior  penetration  of  £e  reader.    We  ourselTea  do 
we  see  something  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  our  elbow  critic,  Mr.  Simple,  who  is 
^'  to  make  out  it  is  a  mere  prose  poem,  with  no  more  significance  than  one  of  JSsop'sFablesi— Sot-] 


Ik  the  forests  of  B&mangw&too,  the  great 
£lephant,  Sadi,  had  led  the  herd  an  hundred 
years.  At  night  he  withdrew  to  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  bursting  his  way  through  the 
forest,  and  in  his  sullen  rage  tearing  off  great 
brandies  from  the  oaks,  and  trampling  the 
young  trees  to  death.  The  steep  rocks  echoed 
his  moans.  The  roaring  wat^rfiill  could  not 
drown  his  voice.  Dire  was  the  tumult  in 
the  soul  of  the  mighty  Sadi. 

"'  True  it  is,''  said  he  gproaning,  ^  what  the 
inspired  Giraffe,  Erson,  said,  looking  fiercely 
through  his  liquid  eyes,  ^  Sadi  has  not  done 
the  work  of  Sadi.'  When  the  Quaggas 
rush  headlong  over  the  desert,  if  the  leader 
of  the  mighty  herd  stops  to  bite  a  leaf,  the 
following  thousands  rush  over  him  and 
trample  him  to  death.  The  heart  of  Sadi 
is  old.  He  communes  with  the  past.  The 
glory  of  his  youth  is. the  food  of  his  soul. 
Ancient  nvers,  mighty  torrents,  heaven-high 
rocks,  and  ye  stars  of  the  deep  heavens,  ye 
are  congenial  to  the  soul  of  Sadi.  Your 
glory  comes  to  you.  God  ^ves  it ;  ye  ask 
not  for  it;  but  for  living  creatures  there  is  no 
glory  but  in  action ;  the  flame  of  victory 
bursts  from  the  ardor  of  conflict 

^*  The  Lions  come  upon  us,  they  lurk  amid 
thickets,  they  cry  not ;  their  voice  is  hushed. 
They  wait  for  night  and  the  tempest  Out 
on  the  desert  I  hear  the  sound  of  their 
gathering.  The  ear  of  Sadi  is  quickened 
with  grief.  The  Leopard  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  Sadi,  thou  art  the  King  of  the  West 
The  She  Lion,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  sends 
thee  greeting,  and  desires  thy  love.'  My 
soul  was  moved  within  me  by  the  false 
words  of  the  Leopard,  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  Stay  in  the  West  and  hunt  in  the  great 
forests  of  Bamangwatoo ;'  and  he  found  out 
.the  secret  thickets,  and  the  dens  of  the  subtle 
Poxes,  and  the  Foxes  obeyed  him,  and  he  | 


moved  all  the  beasts  of  B&mangw&too  to 
let  the  Idons  come  in  and  feed :  to  feed  upon 
grass,  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;  but  mey 
feed  not  upon  these.  Their  food  is  the  flesh 
of  tender  beasts,  friends  of  my  friends,  friends 
of  the  mighty  Elephants,  the  lordly  Elephants, 
the  defenders  oi  the  West  Wo  is  me! 
The  heart  of  Sadi  is  dead :  he  communes 
with  the  past  The  glory  of  his  youth  is 
the  food  of  his  soul  I" 

The  cataract  sounded  afar,  the  wind  roared 
in  the  forest  The  Black  Eagle,  the  uncon- 
quered  king  of  air,  heard  the  sorrows  of  the 
noble  Sadi ;  and  his  victorious  soul  grieved  for 
the  sadness  of  his  friend.  ^  Sadi,"  he  cried, 
"  where  is  thy  brother,  the  Gray  Elephant  of 
the  West,  thy  great  companion  ?"  And  Sadi 
answered  and  said,  '^Are  not  his  tusks  bro- 
ken, IS  he  not  worn  with  age  f  "  Then  said 
the  Eagle,  "The  fire  of  glory  is  in  his  soul ; 
but  thou,  Sadi,  hast  thou  betrayed  the  beasts 
of  B&mangw&too  ?  I  see  the  Leopard  rang- 
ing in  the  forests ;  and  the  Jackals  ran  to 
and  fro,  the  Jackals  of  the  Lion  Queen." 

Then  said  Sadi  to  the  Eagle,  ''Bird  of 
God,  bird  of  victory,  child  of  the  lightning,  I 
am  betrayed.  Age  and  weakness  have  be- 
trayed me ;  the  false  Leopard  is  a  liar :  I  will 
slay  him,  I  will  crush  him  with  my  tusks." 

Then  said  the  Eagle,  ""  Greatest  of  Ele- 
phants, have  a  care  of  thy  fame.  They  say 
t^e  Leopard  was  thy  knave  and  etaissary. 
Thou  hast  talked  with  him  in  secret  The 
Foxes  of  Bamangw&too  have  listened,  and 
heard  what  the  Leopard  said  to  thee  in 
secret,  and  thou  didst  not  crush  him." 

^  He  said  I  was  greater  than  the  Gray  Ele- 
phant," replied  the  mighty  Sadi, 

"  Fool !"  screamed  the  fierce  Eagle,  the  Inrd 
of  God,  the  child  of  the  lightning,  "•  he  only 
is  great  who  loves  B&mangw&too,  and  hates 
her  enemies," 
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TTie  mighty  Sadi  was  amazed,  and  trem- 
bled, for  never  before  had  the  Eagle  spoken 
fiercely  to  him. 

And  the  form  of  the  Eagle  was  changed. 
His  wings  expanded  like  a  morning  doud. 
He  was  the  genius  of  freedom  and  of  victoiy. 
His  ejea  were  lightnings,  his  voice  thunder. 
The  beaata  of  B&mangw&too  heard  Uie  rush 
of  his  wingB  and  the  thunder  of  his  voice, 


and  their  spirits  were  roused,  for  they  knew 
that  the  Black  Eagle  was  the  bird  of  God ; 
and  they  assembled  together  and  killed  the 
Jackals  and  dro^  out  the  Leopard ;  and  the 
mighty  Sadi  was  left  alone.  Alas  for  the 
mighty  Sadi !  he  no  longer  leads  the  beasts 
to  victory ;  his  soul  communes  with  the  past ; 
the  gloiy  of  his  youth  is  the  food  of  hia 
souL 
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FREE  TRADE.* 

%tAax  iiot»  reader  dear  I  The  bill  of  fiure  is  no  doabt  formidable ;  aod  of  a  verity  thoa  mayest 
well  entertain  eome  gastric  miagivingB.  But  we  are  yet  in  holiday  timea^  good  frieno,  and  there  ia 
digestion  in  the  winter  breexes,  coming  down  upon  us  booming  from  fiur  lake  and  forest  So  he  of 
gm  ebeer;  take  an  easy  chair,  or  a  hard  one,  it  none  other  be  at  hand,  and,  cocking  yonr  toes,  and 
MM  if  so  minded,  **  draw  near  the  ingle,"  determined  to  go  it  with  right  good- will,  and  we  assure 
thee,  if  thoa  be  not  a  man  of  the  **  dura  ilia  "  stamp,  or  a  woman  after  the  heart  of  Luanda  Stonct, 
thoa  ahalt  find  nothing  in  the  above,  or  our  reficiamento  thereof,  to  breed  thee  mental  spasms,  impart 
a  twitch  of  statiatiad  night-mare,  or  raise  one  blue-devil  or  blue-stocking  before  tliy  distempered 
naon.  In  aooth,  good  friend,  'tis  not  our  intentioil  to  make  a  book.  ** Smne  books"  thou  knowest, 
"sre  lietjrae  end  to  endp  as  that  ungodly  Yates,  the  highland  chieL  hath  in  malice  sung ;  and  some- 
bat  it  is  submitted  that  the  "  o'ergrown  bulk  "  of  many  a  goodly  volume  has  resulted  from  **  taking 
the  sow  \pf  the  wroog  ear  "  at  sttftinff,  and  waddling,  gashing  and  stumbling  tfirough  the  remainder, 
cndeavorni^  to  convert  it  into  the  right  one ;  the  application  of  which  philoMphy  io,  in  this  instance, 
Itft  to  thine  own  sagacity.  Having,  as  we  trust  we  have,  hy  this  time  established  ourselves  in  thy 
intimate  confidence,  we  beg  thee  to  he  assured,  that  of  l£x,  Carey's  facts  and  figures  we  shall  be  as 
Bpsriqg  aa  possible,  leaving  some  millions  thereof  untouched  or  unhashed  for  thy  palate's  tempting. 
So^  too^  of  the  American  Review.  We  shall  not  seek  to  solve  the  problem,  **  Who  feed  the  JSn^tish  T* 
■istimnch  aa  we  are  determined  they  shall  not  be  fed  hy  ua  AmencansL  unless  for  a  substantial  **  quid 
procpo.* 

With  the  red  hot  bolts  both  have  flung  at  the  heads  of  that  '*  iniquitous  "  people,  this  child  does 
not  porpqw  to  meddle,  albeit  he  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  brimful  of  mischief 
sod  destmctiveneaa,  and  very  undeservedly  hurled  at  that  mildest,  most  inoffensive,  and  most  forbear- 
a^  type  c^  Christianity  and  thrift,  ^Jolumn  BoolT  Whether  he  abstains  from  handling  sodi  hot 
sod  faiwng  combustibles  through  simple  respect  for  his  fingers,  or  that  he  believes  the  peculiar  chivaliy 
wlitcfa  would,  without  further  aim  or  cause,  stake  its  life  of  life  for  injured  innocence  or  outraged 
rirtne^  is  gaoe  dean  out  of  the  world,  he  does  not  choose  to  explain.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  that 
die  hath  been  uaed  as  a  pack-horse,  a  pocMr  dumb  drudge,  a  long  and  callous-eared  donkey,  goaded, 
nnaged,  Uasted  and  tortured  by  steel,  and  whip-cord,  and  flame,  he  is  willing,  for  the  argument's 
■ske,  to  admit  Nay,  to  the  end  of  redeeming  her  from  that  unworthy  comparison — alas  I  too  meet 
kg  her  eosiditioD— he  will  not  gainsay  that,  although  she  sitteth  wailing  by  the  way-side,  betxayed, 
nngtd  and  deaolate,  with  ashes  on  her  haul  and  agony  in  her  heart ;  and  although  she  is  crowned 
vith  aaown  of  thorns  only,  yet  is  she  a  rightful  queen,  and  of  royal  beauty  ineffaceable.  Whether 
tns  or  not,  he  has  not  the  heart  to  deny  that  her  grace  and  loveliness  have  Men  to  her  a  fatal  dower, 
•erviig  only  to  lure  her  despoiler.  And  if,  shidiinff  off  her  dream  of  death,  she  turn  her  to  the  rising 
«■»  and  invoUog  freedom  fr^  from  the  breath  of  God,  spring  at  her  defiler,  then  would  he  proudly 
deck  her  hrow  with  garlands  of  everlasting  radiance.  But,  meantime,  he  has  his  own  views  in  her 
regard.  The  atain  upon  her  name  of  damnation's  deepest  dye  can  only  be  removed  by  her  own  hand. 
Hs  iaodea  thai  until  it  is  removed,  'tis  vain  to  teU  her  soxrows-— how  her  rich  luxuriance  hath  been 


*  Hm  Fm,  tbs  PiBwmtt  sad  tbs  Fuiora.   Hsnnooy  of  Intsresta.   By  Henry  O.  Osray,    Bittidi  FoUey  Hers  sod 
Review,  NoTsnber  sad  December.    Horace  6rB(Aey,pa««>«. 
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uiiD  iiBier  will  change,  the  other' maj;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  her  day  begin  to  date 

Theae  are,  in  part,  his  reasons  fiir  thai  in  the  ontut  diamiwing  these  topica,  en  which  two  of  th« 
writera,  whou  vievi  lie  proposes  to  teat,  are  >o  noblj  eloqaent.  The  quegtioD  he  purposei  to  disoua 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  the  suSerings  and  wronga  of  Ireland ;  nor  cui  it  subserve  Ikt  proapecta  cr 
her  hope*.  If  other  intertats  were  out  of  tlbw,  and  that  it  remained  to  be  cuoddered  bow  ber  ioju- 
riei  could  be  avenged,  then  pooiblj  the  plunder  committed  upon  her  would  be  entitled  to  weight  io 
the  commercial  politj  of  the  United  S  talea.  Bu^  evai  then,  it  would  be  little  worth j  ot  a  ^reat 
nalioD  to  b«Se  her  rival  tbiDi^h  the  medium  of  a  ktlle  cmtom-boiue  thimbte-ri^ery.  U  we,  in  good 
earaeat,  dciire  ber  downfall ;  if  bar  day  of  retribution  be  at  last  come ;  if  she  Li  '    '   ' 


1^  or  manr  the  oceana. 

Having  prMoiaed  thm  much,  we  proceed  to  the  ooiuideiitioD  of  the  vorla  above  quoted,  in  the  ordei 
in  which  ther  are  ^ven. 

Mr.  Carey  s  elemeatsiy  book  ii  exceedingly  agreeaUe.  It  is  evidently  Writtea  with  a  porpoM 
intensely  in  earnest  Br  many  it  is  deemed  original,  by  some  profound,  by  >oms  instnictive,  by  aome 
(Lbstruso,  and  by  some  abnm).  With  tbii  man  it  ia  "  authority,'  with  tikat  a  paradox  or  a  boneaque. 
One  thinka  it  infaUible— &cts,  figarai,  deductions  and  cooduaioos— the  other  heterodox  and  beretKal 
alL  Here,  either  general  commendation  or  coDdemnatirai  ia  needlesa ;  it  is  needlen  even  to  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  of  ita  leading  propoMtions  and  argumenta.  For  instance,  ita  firat  cluqiter  ia  an 
original  picture  of  primeval  rusticity— -whether  it  be  according  to  nature  or  not,  ia  immateriaL  Bnl, 
Bupposing  it  a  fancy  altetdli,  it  1*  not  void  of  attoactiapa.  There  stands  the  naked  man  coafreotiDe  tin 
old  Titanic  forest,  accustomed  to  bow  to  no  influence  but  tbe  spirit  of  thu  tempest.  How  be  fdis  it, 
tree  bj  tree ;  how  he  stJtchea  his  garment  i^  Bg  leaves,  sowa  his  flnt  seed  grain,  and  builds  him  a 
rude  wigwam,  and  how  he  farea  therein,  ia  an  intereatiog  inqniiy  to  alL  To  break  a  apell  ao  agreeablB 
would  be  rude  and  ill-natured.    But  how  it  so  chanced  that  tbe  lucky  settler,  wlwn  aeiecting  tbe 


t  tbe  lucky  settler,  wlwn  aeiecting 
imdy  to  bis  hand  iron,  and  copptr, 
line  ores,  and  how  he  was  blessed  with  means  and  sagacity  to  smelt,  and  mould,  and  temper  them 


mountain  slope  for  its  freer  air  and  lighter  soil,  ahould  find  nmdy  to  his  hand  iron,  and  coppir,  and 


loaopber  it  would  possibly  provoke  a  sneer  I  It  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  stands  o 
basis,  as  the  prophecy  sung  by  Tlrgil  tor  Anchko*  SMne  tbousBod  year*  alter  the  old  teer  had  gone  to 
his  everlasting  rest.  The  trappera  {^olectiooist  ifutineta  are  to  immediately  developed,  Mtd  ihe 
agencies,  resources,  and  eaaentid  elemetita  neoenary  Ibr  a  praaperoua  fbrest  mauufiutoring  interest  are 
so  avaiUbUto  his  hand,  that  ooe  wonders  a  beaver  oragnffln  is  notfbuiHl  to  present  him  with  a  - — '• 


table,  ready-made  "  apinaing  jenny."  Nevertheleai,  tbe  connection  batweea  the  brass  hatt^t  and 
the  present  inquiry  (the  verv  one  Mr.  Oarey  had  in  view)  ia  not  so  dear.  Nor  is  it  explained  iD  the 
t'xt  wbether  this  original  feller  of  pine  would  at  would  not  prefer,  or  would  or  would  not  be  benefited. 


if  a  keen  poliabed  stoel  axe  had  come  to  him,  no  matter  if  from  the  moon,  so  he  got  it  fbr  the  prodne 
of  one  day's  labor,  instead  of  ten  he  must  have  lost  tinkering  at,  and  hundreds  he  must  have  lost 
tinkerii^  with,  the  blunt  ioatrument.  We  hare  oar  aasptaoaa  oa  that  bead,  and  if  we  thonght  tbem 
needed,  we  would  print  them.  For  the  rest,  Rieardo'B  philoaophy  of  rent  uippliaa  Mr.  Carey  with  an 
oppoituoity  for  much  eloquent  and  iadimaot  commentary.  The  diseuaaion  turns  on  the  questino 
wbether  the  first  cultivaton  da  not  natm^j  select  the  "  best  Boils,"  and  proceed  downwards  as  these 
are  exhausted,  which  Hr.  Carey  denies  with  vehement  enthuaiaam.  They  naturally,  he  asserts,  begin 
with  the  worst,  like  children  at  ■  feast,  and  leave  the  choice  morsels  for  the  last  Beoce  is  deduced 
this  consoling  philoso[Ay,  that  the  supply  aSbrded  by  the  earth  will  always  be  in  propixtioo  to  the 
demand  of  its  inhabitants :  and  that  as  rent  increaaes,  so  will  the  proeperity  of  those  who  pay  it,  tbe 
caiii  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  tenant  making  a  harmonious  jingle  together.  This  is  gnti^ing 
to  more  than  the  mere  philanthropist,  the  ooly  drawback  being,  that  stiSr-ne<£ed  and  stiff  willed  tenjuita 
in  general  can,  irith  extreme  difficulty,  be  made  to  believe  t&A  tbe  more  they  pay  out  the  more  tbe^ 
have  left  To  every  appeal  in  proof  they  would  be  inclined  to  answer  by  a  uacleaa  fumble  in  tb«r 
empty  pockets.  If  Mr.  Carey  takea  tbrae  li«tn  six,  and  telle  them  that  three  remain,  tbey  will  oom- 
prehend  and  assent;  but  if  he  takea  four  from  aix  and  assures  them  that  four  remsin,  in  the  abaroce 
of  practical  proof  they  mutt  only  refer  the  thing  to  acme  occult  science,  and  go  their  way,  lammting 
their  ignorance  of  bwI  lucrative  {diiloBophy.  "  Dub,  you  know  what  be  animal  tnagiDetism  r  said  a 
Yankee  Moor  to  his  sable  brother,  fresh  from  the  South.  "  No ;  Ibr  what  should  I  noo  I  Tllii  laa  nooa.' 
"  Well,"  replied  the  philoiwpher,  "  Tee  hun  you ;  hab  you  a  half  dolla  T    Tlie  oota  being  produced. 


he  placed  it  between  bis  digit  and  palm,  and  interrogated  the  proselyte :  "  Dub,  you  see  that  ther* 
half  dollar  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi"  "Am  you  sure  you  see  himT  "Yea,  ha,  ha,  m,  M."  "Am  you 
quite  sure  you  ace  him  f    "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi ;  ha,  h^  hi,  hi"    "  Well,  you  will  neber  see  him  again, 


and  that  be  animal  magnetism."  The  tenant  who  pays  his  half  dollar  to  the  landlord  for  the  purpose 
of  eiperienciog  our  friend's  pbiloaof^y,  would  find  hunself  equally  wise  and  equally  empt^-haaded. 
But  toe  rent  diseuaaion  does  cue  thing :  it  shows  how  much  can  he  made  of  the  lana  caprina  logi^ 
and  how  a  man  can  become  violently  eatneat  in  ptoving  the  diQerence  between  tweedledum  and  Iwee- 
dledee.    If  Bicardo's  '"""■"g  be  that  men  will  naturally  select  the  soil*  which  yield  moat,  aa  H  evi- 
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dmtlj  is,  tiien  Mr.  Carej  simply  re-aeserts  the  same  thing  exactly ;  for  he  admits  it  is  because  it  will 
yield  moet  to  such  labor  as  he  can  apply,  the  rude  cultirator  selects  the  light,  dry  land  of  the  hills. 
It  IS,  mider  the  circumstances,  the  **  b(4t  soil ;"  and  thus  antagonistic  results  are  drawn  from  precisely 
the  same  axiom  expressed  in. different  words.  Mr.  Oarey's  experience  is  of  a  wilderness,  and  as  far  as 
locality  ^^oea,  he  is  right ;  but  if  he  extended  his  inquiry  to  otner  countries,  he  would  find,  that  where 
tb«  hod  is  deared  and  edtayEted,  and  men  are  free  to  choose,  the  rich  valleys  are  first  seized  on.  Let 
him  take  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  inyaaioo,  or  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Cromwell ian 
ooe.  and  he  will  find  the  track  of  the  fireebooters  every  where  along  the  teeming  vales,  and  their 
ctf ties  rifling  in  the  lap  of  fertility.  The  present  writer  has  often  look<Kl  from  Irish  green  Ml-sides  on 
Kenes  ef  hnniriance  and  abundance  unrivalled.  He  has  dwelt  with  gladness  on  the  western  prairies, 
ieenuQgly  illimitable  in  extent*  and  inexhaustible  in  fecundity,  and  on  the  blithe  and  prosperous 
bocoesteada  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  while  acknowledging  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  lea,  and  Wood, 
ind  lake,  and  ^hing  river,  in  his  glorious  home,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tliat  from  ruined  abbey 
walk  and  the  ivv  towers  of  long  fallen  fortresses  in  Ireland,  he  has  beheld  scenes  bright  as  morning 
ny^  and  frmtftu  as  omnipotent  men^,  s]H>ead  out  before  him,  which  no  time,  no  expenditure,  and  no 
labor  can  produce  the  equal  of  in  this  countiy.  And  these  are  the  scenes  that  tempted  her  robber 
inTsders.  These  are  the  scenes  which  became  their  booty ;  and  upon  that  theatre  has  been  tested  the 
problem,  which  to  Mr.  Carey  seems  inexplicable.  Ricardo*s.  theory  has  been  there  realized — ^there,  on 
the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  Bent  has  eaten  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  the  most  fruitful 
land,  mark  jroo,  Mr.  Carey,  ever  yet  brought  into  activity.  Rent  has  been  increasing,  and  the  produce 
decreasiDg,  year  by  year ;  and  as  men  spread  themselves  out  on  bog  and  moor  and  mountiun,  to  raise 
dammy  potatoes,  the  rent  on  the  good  soil  has  become  higher  and  higher.  Bent,  more  recently,  has 
devouied  the  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweat  and  marrow  of  the  tenants.  At  last  their 
vitak  only  remained,  and  it  took  them.  Bent,  more  insatiable  than  a  vampire,  has  fed  on  human  flesh 
sod  Uood  However  irrelevant  to  the  topic  in  issue,  this  sanguinary  fact  suggests  one  ominous  wam- 
iog  to  America.  From  many  an  Aceldama  it  ahriek^  ATo  r^ntt  no  rent !  Yes,  "no  rentT  for  of  all 
the  curses  that  ever  befell  humanity,  socially  considered,  rent — ^the  institution  of  landlordism— is  the 
direst  No  matter  what  tlie  form  of  government  under  which  it  exists,  in  its  very  nature  it  contains 
the  germs  of  slavery.  When  one  man  oiens  the  land  and  another  pays  him  rent  therefor — pays  him, 
in  fact,  for  the  privilege  of  toiUng  thereon,  the  privilege  of  raising  the  produce,  and  transmitting  it  to 
the  owner,  for  his  sole  utie,  sinking  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  soil,  Ihat  it  may  become  richer,  with  the 
dance  of  being  turned  to  beg  on  the  high  road  in  the  end ;  that  man  is  a  slave,  and  the  vices  of 
iUveiy  stamp  &eir  impress  on  his  heart  This  is  so,  however  much  wealth  may  increase.  This  is  so, 
DO  matter  on  how  large  a  scale  the  "  richer  soils**  are  cultivated. 

To  some  extent  we  have  digressed.  We  are  not  canvassing  the  question  of  landlordUm ;  and  Mr. 
Cmnj  does  not,  in  words,  commend  the  relation  it  expresses  between  man  and  man.  He  does,  how- 
ever, call  rent  national  wealth ;  he  justifies  it  as  the  consequence  of  capital  spent  in  improvements  ; 
ind  he  tcUa  the  tenant,  that  by  increasing  the  landlord's  wealth  he  increases  his  own ;  and,  on  the 
▼hole,  rent  is  so  mixed  up  in  the  theory  as  to  justify  this  brief  commentary. 

How  far  Mr.  Carey's  philosophy  controverts  the  principle  of  Free  Tbads,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find, 
though  the  purpose  lurks  through  his  entire  argument  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  unconsciously 
affiims  it  instead.  Not  a  few  of  his  inferences  would  make  it  even  ancillary  to  that  highest  aim  of 
social  economy  and  Christian  philanthropy — ^bringing  the  "good  soUs"  into  cultivation.  Here,  for 
tampLe,  m  one — page  116 : — 


*<  A  duDge  has  eome  over  tb«  ajftem,  and  Englaisd  la  now  making  a  market  at  homo  for  labor  and  eapltal.  She  ia 
at  prescDi  Ikfarly  engaged  in  building  ap  the  great  food^produeing  midline,  and  prepaiing  to  supply  the  neecsaariea  of 
life  up  to  m  level  with  the  demands  for  consumption.** 

The  diaoge  above  indicated  is  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which  Mr.  Carey  elsewhere  condemns  as 
srbitrary  impediments  in  the  way  of  **  Freedom  of  Trade."  These  lawa  furnish  the  strongest  instance 
of  protMtion,  and  that  which  b  most  pregnant  with  instruction  and  warning.  Though  for  a  long 
period  the  object  of  gigantic  intellectual  assHault,  before  which  they  at  last  fell,  their  most  vehement 
MHu'lant  never  predicted  the  result,  which  Mr.  Carey  says  has  actually  occurred,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  agricolture  itself,  which  he  announces  in  our  quotation;  and  he  thus  further  emphatically 
testifies  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  advance : — 

'*lbr  (Aiglasd)  la  rabatituting  the  permanent  for  the  t^mpoiaiy,  and  with  each  step  of  her  progress  in  thto  direction, 
capital  md  labor  are  bcoomlng  more  valaable." 

Ihe  oolj  protectionist  recommendation  discoverable  in  the  work,  is  the  peipetual  advodMy  of  cen- 
tnlizatioo.  Mr.  Carey's  highest  stage  of  progress  is  in  mixed  communities,  m  having  the  consumer 
side  by  side  with  the  producer,  so  as  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  machinery  of  exchange  would  become 
aa  ioexpensive  as  possible;  As  this  position  is  more  forcibly  urged  and  more  practically  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Oreeley,  we  shall  defer  examining  it  until  we  come  to  review  his  opinions  and  arguments. 

That  colfcivation  begins  on  the  poorer  soils  and  proceeds  to  the  richer  ones,  is  not  the  leading  idea — 
it  is  the  one  ideff  of  the  book.  It  is  repeated  in  one  form  or  other  at  least  a  thousand  times.  There 
»  not  a  single  proposition  used,  of  which  it  is  not  the  minor  or  middle  tenn.  Upon  it  every  thing 
depfoda,  and,  in  tuni,at  depends  upon  every  thmg.  It  is  at  tlie  same  time  cause  and  effect,  effect  and 
caoM.  Where  there  is  wealth,  men  cultivate  the  "richer  eoila"  Where  men  cultivate  the  ''richer 
sQabi,"  there  is  wealth.    In  peace,  men  cultivate  the  '*  richer  soila"    Where  men  cultivate  the  "  richer 
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soils,"  there  is  peace.  Morality,  inte^tj,  all  the  cardinal  virtaee,  are  concomitants  of  tiie  cuItiTatioo 
of  **  rich  soils,"  and  sach  cultivatioa  u  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  the  virtues.  So  in  like  niaimer  of 
the  Yioes  and  the  cultivation  of  the  **■  poor  soila"    Take  one  example : — 

^'Tbe  lonely  cultivator  of  the  slmoBt  detert  laiid  is  forced  to  depend  on  the  thin  soils  of  the  esrth  for  hia  rapport, 
and  is  in  constant  fear  for  his  life  and  the  safety  of  his  little  prop«1j.  In  every  stranger  he  sees  one  as  poor  as  him- 
self; one  to  whom  his  little  stocic  of  wealth,  trivial  as  it  is,  would  he  a  treasure.  Or  if  perchaaee  the  stranger  comes 
fh>m  distant  and  dvilized  lands,  from  among  a  people  who  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  the  lonely  maa  sees 
In  the  nails  and  heads  of  his  visitor  what  *■  would  make  him  rich  indeed,*  and  avarice  seises  on  his  souL  His  labor, 
severe  as  it  is,  scarcely  yields  him  food,  and  he  has  no  means  wherewith  to  buy  it.  He  murders  his  visitor,  and  seizes 
on  his  goods.  Here  we  have  combined,  fear,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  such  sre  unifonnly  the  chsrsfntaristim  of  men  who 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  poorest  soils  of  the  earth.^ 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture ;  of  -which  not  the  least  startling  figure  is  the  poor  foredoomed  stran^. 
Let  him  doff  his  nch  gear  and  ask  shelter  as  a  beggar,  he  is  murdered  because  he  is  poor ;  let  him 
display  his  wares,  even  a  horse  nail  or  a  wooden  oomb,  and  he  is  massacred,  because  he  is  rich. 
Herein  is  to  be  found  the  due  to  the  first  murder.  No  doubt,  Gaiik  shed  his  brothex^s  blood,  not 
because  he  was  thereunto  tempted  by  Satan  in  the  guise  of  jealousy  or  pride,  or  because  he  bad  been 
corrupted  by  his  mother*s  sin,  out  because  he  was  forced  to  cultivate  the  "poorer  soils."  Tie  aome- 
what  of  a  marvel,  that  even  now  a  new  sect  of  predestinarians^  starting  at  this  point,  and  making  this 
discovery  their  gospel,  have  not  grown  into  sturdy  existence.  Ko  doubt  they  would  have  foUowera. 
Tlie  creed  would  be  saving  and  attractive,  conferring  blessings  innumerable  m  time,  as  well  as  eter- 
nity. But,  how  far  it  is  flattering  to  the  pilgrim  fathers,  on  whom  the  writer  elsewhere  bestowed  an 
enthusiastic  eulogy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Bulwer  or  Mr.  Webster  to  determine. 

Dismissing  Mr.  Carey*s  elements  of  economy,  and  descending  to  his  practical  knowledge,  our  feeling 
is  one  of  unmixed  astonishment  While  the  picture  is  imagicarv,  ne  has  a  shade  appro|»iate  to 
every  theory.  He  butters  his  parsnips  wiUi  soft  words,  notwithstanding  the  apophthegm.  He  manures 
by  a  phrase  and  enriches  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  his  pen.  But  when  he  comes  to  handle  a  spade  or  a 
reaping  hook,  he  is  at  once  confounded.  Hear  what  he  says  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of 
wheat— page  299  :— 

«  An  acre  of  potatoes  will  outweifh  an  acre  of  wheat  a  dosen  times,  «nd  Its  refuse  will  feftillie  an  aere  of  poor  soil ; 
bat  from  the  produce  of  an  aere  of  wheal  sent  abroad  to  he  exchanged,  nothing  goes  baeic  on  the  land.'* 

The  coolness  of  this  assumption  is  amusing.  It  may  pass  muster,  notwithstanding,  with  the  philoe- 
ophers.  But  there  are  few  rustics  whom  it  would  not  tickle  exceedingly.  Because  the  potatoes 
weigh  a  dozen  times  more  than  the  wheat,  therefore  the  former  is  a  preferable  crop.  But  this  is  not 
.so  bad  as  the  assertion,  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  manure  anotner  acre.  It  ie.  of 
course,  after  such  Cetshion,  that  he  would  perpetually  fertilize  the  earth,  so  as  to  keep  its  produce  up 
to  the  level  of  the  demand  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  man,  however,  who  has  tilled  a  rood  of 
land,  that  does  not  know,  that  the  refuse  of  ton  acres  of  potatoes  would  not  manure  a  square  perdv 
No  vegetable  io  so  substanceless  as  the  potato-stalk — it  is,  in  &ct,  almost  as  perishable  as  the  ail- 
ment that  is  based  on  it.  Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  refuse  of  the  acre  of  potatoes.  Then  as  to 
that  of  wlieat,  he  says  it  is  nil  But  it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that  the  straw  oo  an  acre  of  wheat 
would  yield  more  manure  than  fifty  acres  of  potato-stalks. 

Before  passing  to  Mr.  Carey's  other  book,  we  are  tempted  to  give  an  tUustratioo  of  his  grand 
theory  in  his  own  words : — 

^  A  and  B  have  each  a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  flvm,  fW>m  which  they  can  have  300  buahels  of  wheat,  or  ita  equlvatent. 
An  oflTer  is  made  to  give  them  each  that  quantity :  but  the  distance  is  so  ftu*,  that  the  hauling  will  occupy  predaely  the 
same  Ume  that  the  raising  would  do.  A  accepts,  and  B  does  not.  A  spends  his  time  on  the  road,  and  B  ataya  at  home. 
When  it  rains,  A  stops  at  the  way-side  tavern,  B  spends  the  same  day  at  home  repairing  his  house.  When  AH  horae 
feeds  and  rests,  his  master  haa  nothing  to  do ;  B  grubs  up  an  old  root,  or  repairs  a  fence.  A'a  horse  dmxvlts  his 
manure  in  the  road,  that  of  B  goes  on  his  farm.  A*s  horde  hauls  every  day,  and  the  service  performed,  nothing 
remains.  B  opens  a  marl  pit  and  puts  on  his  land  manure  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  year  A*s  hone 
and  cart  are  worn  out,  wnile  B*s  are  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  farm  of  A  has  deteriorated,  while  that  <rf  R  Is 
greatly  Improved.  Both  have  done  the  same  number  of  days*  work,  and  both  have  received  the  same  compensation, 
yet  A  is  poorer,  and  B  richer  ihan  at  flrst  Every  diminution  in  the  qusntity  required  of  the  machinery  of  exchange 
tends  to  Increase  the  quantity  of  hibor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  may  be  applied  directly  to  production,  and  each 
Inbor  is  rewarded  with  an  increased  return,  and  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  mschine  itself.  Bnch  hsa  been  th« 
case  in  all  past  time,  and  such  wlU  it  ever  continue  to  be." 

The  naked  proposition  at  the  base  of  this  comparison  is  incorrect  That  proposition  and  the  su]>er- 
vening  facts  are  contradictory.  Some  of  these  facts  are  false  statements,  and  all  the  intervenic^ 
deductions  are  false  logic  The  comparison,  to  be  a  fair  one,  should  rest  on  an  immutable  basia.  This 
would  require  that  the  800  bushels  should  be  a  fixed  and  absolute  maximum,  in  he^troducHon  of 
which  alone  all  B*s  labor  is  to  be  absorbed.  If  he  can  apply  some  to  meliorating  his  fium  or  liis 
house,  then  he  gets  more  in  fact  than  A,  and  the  fallacy  in  stating  the  question  is  apparent  Again,  if 
the  return  be  not  determined  and  definite,  we  might  calculate  a  tolerable  column  of  casualties  against 
B,  such  as  the  worm,  the  wet,  the  drought,  the  blight,  while  A's  bushels  remained  sound  and  whole, 
and  every  grain  available.  If  again  A  and  B  get  the  same  thing  exactly,  then  one  cannot  be  richer ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  be  richer,  they  cannot  get  the  same  remuneration ;  one  must  get  a  higher 
and  a  better  one.  But  the  8up3rvening  facts  not  only  contradict  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  they 
contradict  each  other,  and  each  contradicts  itsell    Suppose  we  take  these  two : 
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Hw  hmliii^  ^vrin  occupy  precisely  the  same  time  and  labor  that  the  raising  would  do.    B  manures 
three  acres,  and  he  raises  besides;  yet  A's  horse  and  cart  are  worn  out^  while  Bs  are  almost  new. 
The  ^^  and  Beoood  branch  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  other.    If  it  be  true  that  the  **  hauhng" 
and  nusTQ^  ooctipy  precisely  the  same  time,  then  it  is  untrue  tliat  there  is  tune  lor  manuring  three-, 
acres.    The  second  is  self-contradictory. 

How  A*8  horse  became  a  year  older,  while  B*s  remained  as  'jcmxa^  aa  before,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
Mr.  Carey  does  not  deign  to  explain ;  or  how  the  cart  which  is  most  worked  contmues  new,  while 
that  whidi  does  least  is  worn  out,  supposing  them  equally  new,  stronf  and  durable  at  the  beginning 
cf  the  year.  He  leaves  us  hopelessly  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  ana  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
bexkding  it,  sare  on  the  prinaple  tnat,  in  political  economy  at  least,  the  less  is  greater  than  the 
greater;  while  ereo  that  will  scarcely  aid  us,  in  renurd  to  the  age  of  B's  horse,  which  must  be 
referred  to  tome  process  similar  to,  and  more  succesaful  than,  thiCt  tried  by  the  daughters  of  Jason 
when  tbej  boiled  their  father's  old  bonea  The  exact  meaning  or  bearing,  we  phould  say,  perhaps  the 
depth  of  the  conclusion  is,  we  must  needs  confess,  beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension  But  if  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Carey  were  made,  subject  to  every  disadvantage  and  casualty,  for  our  parts,  we  commend 
the  choice  of  A.  If  not,  the  deductions  are  false  in  fjict  as  well  as  logic.  Land  does  not  improve  by 
growing  com ;  it  seriously  deteriorates,  a  fact  which  may  be  learned  without  the  lights  of  philosophy 
or  chemistry.  It  must  be  restored  by  roaimres.  Some  of  these  ar«*  enriching,  some  of  a  stimulating 
character  only.  The  latter  in  the  end  will  make  rich  laud  poor,  instead  of  poor  land  rich.  Even  the 
fcrmer  hAve  their  limits,  both  as  to  quantity  and  power,  and  there  ii  a  point  of  fertility,  beyond 
which  the  earth  cannot  be  pressed,  so  that,  twenty  to  one,  B's  farm  must  have  been  deteriorated  by 
bcktg  worked,  A's  improved  by  lying  fallow.  This  would  surely  be  the  case,  were  Mr.  Carey  at  hand 
to  help  B  with  his  bundle  of  potatu-tftalks. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  we  Iiave,  in  our  last  quotation,  inserted  the  word  labor.  Mr.  Carey  must  have 
iatended  it,  or  he  intended  to  deceive.  We  prefer  believing  the  former.  Without  it,  the  question 
would  be  unfair  and  unintelligible,  and  would  bespeak  a  design  on  his  part,  which  we  would  be  sony 
to  impute  to  him,  of  relying  on  a  contemptible  **  arridre  pens^e."  But  supposing  A  poorer,  and  B 
licher,  where  is  the  connection  between  that  fact,  and  the  general  conclusion  which  follows,  upon  the 
truth  of  whidi,  standing  alone,  every  Deust  stated  in  the  comparison  must  depend  ?  To  us  it  is  pre- 
cady  aa  intell^ble,  and  we  suspect  it  must  have  been  used  with  about  the  same  view,  as  Professor 
Hecate's  celebrated  data.  The  professor  having  duly  stroked  his  moustache,  as  it  becometh  all 
besrded  thinkerB  to  do,  and  having  meditatively  paced  the  floor,  in  sight  of  a  small  class  of  admiring 
ffiidplfls,  thus  began :  **  Gentlemen,  think  the  waftj'  After  due  time  was  allowed  for  this  rather  flinty 
performance,  the  man  of  learning  asked  the  pupils  whether  they  had  in  fact  thought  the  wall :  to 
whidb,  in  proof  of  their  capability,  the  disciples  gave  an  a£Srmative  response.  '*'SowJ*  he  resumed, 
*  tkiili  the  thing  thai  th&ught  the  wall  ;**  wherewith  we  take  our  leave  ot  Mr.  Carey's  Elements,  oon- 
onr  incapacity  to  comprehend  either  the  data  of  the  professor,  or  the  conclusion  of  the 


Most  of  our  readers  are,  we  presume, 
aware  that  an  association  has  recently  been 
iomodd  in  this  city  called  the  ^*  Free  Trade 
League,"  having  for  its  object  the  abo- 
fition  of  all  custom  houses,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  direct  taication 
fi^r  the  purpose  of  raising  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  support  of  government. 
Among  its  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
beiB  are  the  gentlemen  connected  with  our 
eooiemporaiy,  the  Democratic  JReview, 
wfaoae  articles  may  now,  we  presume^  be 
eofoadered  as  the  authorized  expression  of 
th«  views'  of  the  League  in  regard  to  all 
politioo-economical  matteis,  and'  as  being 
tlieieibre  entitled  to  particular  respect  Un- 
der this  impression  it  is  that  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  the  above,  constituting 
the  vhole  of  me  first  chapter  of  a  review  of 
Mr.  Carey's  worics,  intended  and  expected, 
aa  ive  beheve,  to  annihilate  both  himself  and 
tbe  doctrine  <^  which  he  is  the  earnest  ad- 
vocate, to  wit :  that  the  true  and  only  road 


to  perfect  freedom  of  trade  lies  through 
perfect  protection,  and  that  every  attempt 
to  seek  it  in  any  other  direction  must  result 
in  failure  and  ruin.  In  thus  laying  it  before 
our  readers  we  have  a  two-fold  object. 

First.  We  wish  them  to  see  for  themselves 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents  in  favor  of 
nu&intaining  the  British  system  which  looks 
to  monopolizing  the  machinery  required  for 
the  production  of  cloth  and  iron  for  the 
world,  and  which  preaches /r^^  trade  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  this  monopoly.  To 
carry  out  this  British  system,  advocated  by 
our  contemporary,  it  is  essential  that  £ng- 
land  should  be  made  '*  the  workshop  of  the 
world,*^  and  that  she  should  be  enabled  to 
compel  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  world 
to  bring  to  her  all  their  raw  products,  that 
she  may  take  what  she  n^ds  at  prices  to  he 
fixed  hy  herself  and  also  lo  compel  them  to 
look  to  her  for  all  their  supplies  of  cloth 
and  iron,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  herself  thus 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  humble 
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dependents  upon  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
cotton  spinners  and  iron  masters.  Such  is 
the  object  of  the  British  system  of  free 
trade,  whose  principal  advocates  are  to  be 
found  in  the  editor  of,  and  contributors  to, 
the  Democraiie  Bevieuf,  and  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  interest  our  readers  to  know,  and  to 
understand,  if  they  can,  how  the  cause  of 
American  Democracy  is  to  be  aided  by 
placing  the  whole  body  of  our  tigriculturists 
in  the  power  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of 
Britain, 

Second.  We  desire,  if  possible,  to  induce 
our  opponents  to  do  the  same  by  us,  in  lay- 
ing betbre  their  readers  our  arguments  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  they  also 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. In  preferring,  as  we  now  do,  this 
request  to  our  contemporary,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  express  our  doubts  of  having 
it  complied  with,  it  being  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  advocates  of  the  British  free 
trade,  or  monopoly  sptem,  to  shut  out  every 
thing  like  free  discussion  of  this  important 
question.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have  hopes 
tnat  our  contemporary  may  on  this  occasion 
pursue  a  different  course,  for  the  advantages 
we  offer  him  are  great  In « the  first  ^lace, 
we  now  lay  his  views  before  many  thousands 
of  Whigs,  steadfast  advocates  of  protection, 
that  he  may  convert  them  if  he  can ;  and  if 
he  thinks  his  arguments  calcubited  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  oenighted  readers,  he  must 
rejoice  at  the  occurrence  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  their  effect  In  return  for  thus 
enabling  him  to  lay  his  powerful  arguments 
before  our  readers,  all  that  we  ask  of  him  is 
that  he  will  lay  our  weak  ones  before  his 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
faith  in  the  present  revenue  system,  or  in 
the  future  "  fi^e-trade"  system,  under  which 
we  must  abandon  the  making  of  doth  and 
iron,  and  a  thousand  other  commodities, 
yielding  to  Britain  the  entire  and  exclusive 
command  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  Such 
an  opportunity  for  converting  the  protection- 
ists and  strengthening  the  convictions  of 
the  free-traders,  should  not,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not,  be  lightly  rejected.  We  shall  hope, 
therefore,  to  see  this  article  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  our  contemporaiy,  and  in  re- 
turn we  pledge  Ourselves  for  laying  before 
our  readers  his  conunents  upon  it  We  seek 
the  truth  and  desire  to  aid  our  readers  in 
their  search  for  it,  and  therefore  do  we  give 
both  sides  of  the  question.    Let  our  oppo- 


nents prove  their  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines  by  following  our  example. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  article,  we  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  its  general  tone, 
and  to  the  claims,  as  scientific  men,  put 
forth  by  the  members  of  -the  League,  of 
whose  views  our  contemporary  is  the  organ. 
The  subject  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  chap- 
ter is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  man- 
kind, being  no  less  than  the  question  whether 
there  do  or  do  not  exist  divine  laws,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  population  tends  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  food,  rendering  necessary 
the  constant  recurrence  of  wars,  pestilences, 
and  fiimincs,  for  the  purpose  of  reBtraining 
numbers  within  the  limits  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.      Such  a   subject  would,    we 
might  suppose,  be  treated  with  a  gravity 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  particolarly 
by  the   representatives  of   a  school    that 
cl^ms  for  itself  all  the  scientific  knowledge, 
and  quotes  so  fluentiy  Bastiat,  Mill,  Saj,  Ri- 
eardo,  and  Malthus,  in  opposition    to   the 
**  exploded  fidlacies"  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican labor.    Far  otherwise,  however,  is  it. 
Instead  of  gravely  discussing  this    great 
question,  it  is  here,  as  is  seen,  treated  with  a 
degree  of  levity  scarcely,  as  we  oonodve,  to 
be  excused  in  a  journal  with  any  claims  to 
character,  were  the  subject  m  discussion  of 
httie  more  importance  than  would  be  one  in 
reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a 
couple  of  rival  rope-dancers.    In  illustration 
of  the  views  of  our  contemporaiy  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  value  in  land,  and  the  law 
of  the  distribution  of  its  products,  we  are 
treated  with  a  dialogue  between  a  couple  of 
negroes ;  while  the  question  of  tile  advan- 
tage to  the  land  and  its  owner  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  to  restore  to  the  former 
the  manure  resulting  from  the  consumption 
of  its  crops,  is  settled  by  a  bunch  of  potato 
stalks  I     Such  is  modem  British   pohtico- 
economioal  science,  as  transferred   to    the 
columns  of  our  contemporary,  the  J^emo- 
cratic  Beview,  which  claims  for  itself  and  its 
friends  the  possession  of  exclusive  scientifici 
knowledge!     They  constitute,  in  their  own 
estimation,  ^  all  the  talents"  party  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  course  here  adopted  appears  to  us  to^ 
be  precisely  that  of  the  skilful  advocate  wha 
knows  that  his  cause,  will  not  bear  ezamina-! 
ticm,  and  that  the  less  that  is  said  of  it  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  client    ^e  therefore 
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rni  u-u  uuic,  uuufjiiig  c<t:ij  difficult  quea- 
Ojb,  dwelling  upon  the  trivial  errors  or 
oraL'sions  of  fib  opponents,  and  endeavoring 
■hertrei  poKible  to  ruse  a  laugh  at  their 
tipeDse,  Doping  to  deceive  the  court  .and 
ikjury  into  a  Terdict  in  opposition  to  both 
la*  and  justice,  at  which  their  cooler  judg- 
ments would  be  shocked.  With  a  case  that 
1m  F«d9  to  be  strong,  how  di^rent  is  his 
cDurse  of  action  1  He  then  passes  from 
point  to  point,  dwelling  on  each  in  proportion 
w  ti  importance,  making  his  ground  sure  as 
be  adtances,  certain  to  obtain  fix>m  the  cool 
kA  deliberate  judgment  of  both  the  bench 
ud  the  jury  the  verdict  that  he  seeks,  and 
it  iMvea  (he  court  feeling  that  he  has  done 
hi)  dutj  both  to  his  client  and  to  the  cause 
ofjmtice.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  course 
of  the  advocates  of  the  British  monopoly 
■hich  Keks  to  naaintmn  and  extend  itself 
loder  the  mask  of  freedom  of  trade.  To 
pin  tliem  down  to  the  ezamination  of  «ther 
hat  or  thetvies  appears  impossible.  If  the 
ixaer  do  not  suit  their  views,  the  answer  is 
^Nad  in  the  brief  words  "political  arithme- 
tc'  If  the  latter  be  not  agreeable,  they 
oj'free  trade,"  and  nothing  more.  The 
■o(d  itself  )3  deemed  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
l-mghted  people  who  cannot  agree  with 
l!>«B  •*  to  the  road  by  which  freedom  of 
tnde  is  lo  be  sought  Now,  we  too  are 
&»-l«de[».  We  loot  with  longing  eyes  for 
the  time  when  perfect  freedom  of  trade  may 
b«  rendered  poasible,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
w«  de^re  to  lee  a  fiiU  and  free  discusuon  of 
the  qiKstion  as  to  which  is  the  true  and 
pmBUble  mode  of  reaching  it  The  eiperi- 
^nK  of  the  nation  has,  as  we  tUnk,  proved 
llat  it  can  be  done  only  through  perfect 
ptwclioii.  Mr,  Carey  has  now  fortified 
'he  belkveis  in  protection  by  showing  that 
ihwij  i»  slso  on  their  side,  and  the  admis- 
•►w  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  the  oc- 
•nptlion  of  land  and  of.  the  distribution  of 
ibpnceeds,  would  be  so  &tal  to  the  British 
owK^y  system,  called  free-trade,  that  the 
•itooWs  of  the  latter  find  it  necessary 'to 
"«« it  down,  if  possible,  but  at  ail  events 
fc  "«d  diaoMHion  of  its  merits.  Our  con- 
msporary  therefore  tells  us  that  it  is  by  some 
if^wi  to  be  "  originali"  while  by  odiers,it 
1  regarded  as  "profound,  instructive,  ab- 
'lin*,  ot  absurd,"  and  closes  by  assuring  us 
Um  far  his  part  he  is  unable  to  "  compre- 


hend either  the  data  of  the  professor  or  the 
conclusions  of  the  economist;"  and  yet  he 
undertakes  to  instruct  the  world  in  regard 
to  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  that  of  the 
divine  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  food 
and  population.  For  his  inability  to  com- 
prehend it  several  reasons  might  be  given, 
but  a  single  one  will  probably  suffice  for  our 
readers,  and  that  is,  that  he  appear*  tiever  to 
have  read  the  book,  a  fact  of  which  we  hope 
to  satisfy  them,  and  that  conclusively,  before 
they  shall  have  finished  the  perusal  of  this 
article. 

The  British  politico-economical  system  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  Men  are 
supposed  to  commence  the  work  of  cultiv»- 
tion  upon  the  richest  soils,  those  capable  of 
yielding  the  largest  returns  to  tabor.    As 

Eopulation  increases  it  becomea  necessary  to 
ave  recoiirse  to  inferior  soils ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  "  the  constantly  increasing  ster- 
ility of  the  soil"  required  to  be  cultivated  is 
that  the  difGculty  of  obtaining  subsistence 
increases  with  the  increase  of  numbers,  pro- 
ducing a  necessity  for  dispersion  over  the 
world  in  quest  of  the  or^nal  rich  soils. 
The  more  they  separate  from  each  other  the 
larger,  it  is  held,  is  likely  to  be  the  return 
to  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the 
more  necessary  is  it  that  they  should  emplc^ 
themselves  in  the  work  of  cultivation  alone, 
sending  to  England  their  raw  products  that 
she  may  maintain  her  monopoly  of  machin- 
ery for  their  conversion ;  and  every  attempt 
at  interfftenco  with  this  monopoly  is  de-  " 
nounced  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  true' 
principles  of  trade.  It  is  thought  best  that 
one  nation  should  ruse  com  and  cotton  and 
transport  them  thousands  of  miles,  that  the 
two  may  be  combined  in  the  form  of  cloth, 
and  that  another  should  raise  sugar  and  a 
third  refine  it ;  eitpeiidingin  the  work  of  trans- 
portation, annually  repeated,  treble  the  labor 
required  for  raising  the  corn,  the  cotton,  or 
the  sugar,  instead  of  at  once  bringing  the 
consumer  of  food  to  the  side  of  the  producer 
of  food  and  cotton,  as  urged  by  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  founder  of  the  politico-eco- 
nomical school  which  tcachee  the  advantage 
of  making  a  market  on  the  land  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land. 

It  will  now  readily  be  seen  that  the  whole 
British  monopoly  theory,  known  by  the  name 
of  Free  Trade,  hangs  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther men  do  or  do  not,  in  tite  early  period 
of  every  sodety,  commence  the  work  of 
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cultivation  on  {he  ricliest  soils.  If  they 
doj  then  is  it  profitable  that  men  should  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world  in  quest  of 
.those  soils,  applying  thereon,  when  found, 
their  whole  labor,  and  leaving  Britain  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  monopoly  of  machinery 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  her  whole 
system  of  legislation  to  establish.  J^  they 
do  not — ^if,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  settlers 
commence  invariably  on  the  less  fertile 
soils,  leaving  the  rich  bottom  lands,  and 
the  beds  of  marl  and  lime,  to  their  suc- 
cessors— and  if  it  is  only  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  wealth,  that  these  richer 
sous  can  be  brought  into  activity — ^then  is 
dispersion  to  be  avoided,  and  then  is  con- 
centration for  the  cultivation  of  those  rich 
soib  to  be  sought.  Dbpersion  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labor.  With 
each  step  in  its  progress,  men  become  less 
able  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  their  land  becomes  less  pro- 
ductive, because  of  the  increased  necessity 
for  sending  abroad  its  raw  products,  wasting 
labor  in  transportation,  and  returning  to  the 
soil  none  of  the  manure.  The  powers  of  the 
soil  constitute  the  farmer's  capital.  In  ex- 
haueting  tJUse  powers,  he  is  wasting  his 
capital,  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  those  na- 
tions which  are  compelled  to  en)ort  their  raw 
products  are  seen  to  become  mipoverished, 
as  witness  Ireland,  Portu^l,  and  India,  and 
as  further  witness  all  the  lands  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  iirtisan  is 
enabled  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
ploughman,  eating  his  food  on,  or  near,  the 
land  upon  which  it  had  been  produced,  the 
latter  is  enabled  to  return  to  his  land  the 
manure,  and  he  not  only  ceases  to  waste  his 
capital,  but  he  increases  it,  because  the  same 
process  which  saves  manure,  saves  also  the 
tabor  of  transportation,  and  he  has  more 
labor  to  give  to  his  land ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  land  becomes  valuable,  and  its  owner 
becomes  rich,  wherever  a  market  is  made  on 
land  for  its  products.  The  two  systems  look 
in  diflferent  directions — the  one  to  the  centra- 
lization in  the  hands  of  the  British  moneyed 
aristocracy,  of  power  over  the  fsEumers  and 
planters  of  the  world,  and  to  the  exhaustion 
of  their  land  and  of  themselves ;  the  other 
to  the  establishment  of  power  over  their 
own  actions  among  those  farmers  and  plant- 
ers, and  to  the  enrichment  of  their  land 
and  of  themselves.  Which  of  the  two  is  theo- 


retically right,  the  British  monopoly  system, 
or  that  American  one  which  looks  to  the 
establishment  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  on 
the  ruins  of  this  monopoly,  is  td  be  deter- 
mined by  the  settlement  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther men  do  or  do  not  commence  the  work 
of  cultivation  on  the  richest  soils ;  whether 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ricardo  or  that  of  Mr. 
Carey  is  the  true  one. 

Our  readers  will  now,  we  think,  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  indisposition  of  our 
Democratic  reviewers  to  examine  Uiis  ques- 
tion, and  of  their  obvious  determination  to 
sneer  down,  if  possible,  the  novel  theory  of 
our  countryman.  The  latter  once  admitted, 
the  system  of  the  British  monopoly  school 
must  pass  away,  for  it  must  then  be  also 
admitted  that  with  the  increase  of  population 
resulting  from  bringing  the  loom  and  the  anvil 
into  connection  wiui  the  plough  and  harrow, 
men  are  enabled  to  cultivate  richer  soils* 
to  apply  their  labor  more  continuously  to  the 
work  of  cultivation,  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  their  land,  and  to  give 
increased  value  to  both  their  land  and  their 
labor ;  and  that  in  case  of  the  enstenoe  of 
any  disturbing  cause  tending  to  prevent  the 
artisan  and  the  agriculturist  from  thus  com- 
bining their  exertions,  their  duty  to  them- 
selves requires  the  adoption  of  sUch  measures 
of  resistance  as  shall  appear  likely  most 
speedily  and  most  effectually  to  remove  the 
cause  of  disturbance.  This  has  been  done 
in  Germany,  and  in  this  and  other  countries, 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  of  protection 
against  the  British  monopoly,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade.  The  theory  on  which  British 
firee-trade  rests,  falls  with  the  fall  of  the 
British  doctrine  of  rent,  and  hence  it  is  that 
our  Democratic  reviewers  view  with  such 
hostilitv  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kicardo.  They  desire  to  sustain  him 
and  the  monopoly  together,  for  divided  they 
must  MX, 

The  reviewer  informs  us  that  ^  if  Ricardo^s 
meaning  be  that  men  will  naturally  select 
the  soils  which  yield  most,  as  it  evidently 
is,  then  Mr.  Carey  simply  re-asserts  the  same 
thing  exactly  '^  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difference  between  them  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  'Hweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee."  Passing  by  the  beauty  of  this  most 
happy  illustration,  which  is  so  predsely  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  article,  we  wouls.1 
beg  to  inquire  if  he  ever  read  Bicardo !  We 
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presume  not,  for  otherwise  he  could  make 
110  such  assertion.  Ricardo  is  often  quoted, 
but  rarely  read,  and  few  of  those  who  use  his 
name  hare  taken  the  trouble  to  endeavor  to 
follow  him  in  the  infinite  complications  and 
inconsistencies  to*  which  he  was  led  in  tne 
attempt  to  establish  a  system,  now  admitted 
to  be  unsound  and  untenable  by  many 
who  were  once  his  devoted  followers.  Mr. 
kicardo  meant  what  he  said,  that  men  took 
first  those  soils  that  \^ere  by  nature  tho  most 
fertile,  for  if  he  had  meant, oiherwise,  how 
could  he  have  stated  that  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  decreased  witli  the  extension  of 
cultivation  over  newer  soils,  and  that  with 
that  extension  there  wffc  a  perpetually  tn- 
creasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  food — that 
its  price,  as  compared  with  labor,  perpetually 
increased — and  that  the  reward  of  labor,  in 
food,  was  perpetually  diminishing?  Had 
his  meaning  been  such  as  our  contempo- 
rary has  chosen  to  attribute  to  him,  what 
could  his  successor  Mr.  McCulloch  have 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  perpetually  in- 
creasing sterility  of  the  soil  in  cultivation  V 
We  wohld  earnestly  request  our  Democratic 
reviewer  to  study  Ricardo,  before  he  has  oc- 
casion again  to  quote  him. 

A  natural  consequence  of  sucli "  decreasing 
fertility"  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  owners 
«>f  lands  in  cultivation  were  enabled  to  de- 
mand and  to  obtain  as  rent,  a  constantly 
mtrtasing  proportion  of  the  constantly  i- 
minisking  quantity  yielded  by  the  land  in 
return  to  the  labor  employed  upon  it  In 
the  mhucj  of  cultivation,  rich  lands  were  sup- 
posed to  be  abundant  and  open  for  univer- 
sal occupation,  and  no  rent  was  then  paid. 
With  the  next  step  in  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, it  became  necessary  to  occupy  No.  2, 
and  then  the  owner  of  No.  1  could  demand, 
as  rent,  the  difference  between  the  products  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  With  the  occupa- 
tion of  No.  3.  the  two  first  could^ay  rent, 
and  so  on  successively,  the  proportion  of 
the  land-owner  increasiny  with  every  dimi- 
nution in  the  productiveness  of  the  labor 
applied  to  agriculture,  until  at  length  the 
famier  would  absorb  the  whole  produce. 
Uuder  such  circumstances  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  a  recent  eminent  writer 
&hoald  say,  in  speaking  of  this  system  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  that  "  our  own  social  system 
'^ms  to  harbor  within  itself  the  germs  of 
ruin,    father  we  must  destroy  rent,  i.  e.,  that 
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It  is  obvious  that  with  this  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  land  owner, "and  this  diminu- 
tion in  actual  quantity  going  to  the  laborer, 
the  latter  must  become  daily  poorer,  and 
more  and  more  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  his 
landlord.  Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  according 
to  Mr.  Carey's  theory,  directly  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  as  the  rich  soils 
came  gradually  into  cultivation,  labor  would 
become  more  productive,  the  power  of  accu- 
mulation would  increase,  and  capital  would 
be  more  required  to  seek  for  labor,  enabling 
the  laborer  to  retain  for  himself  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing quantity,  and  consequently  to  ex- 
ercise a  constantly  increasing  control  over 
his  own  actions.  The  one  system  teaches 
thus,  that  th^e  exist  divine  laws  in  virtue 
of  which  men  must  necessarily  become  en- 
slaved as  population  grows,  and  that  is  the 
British  monopoly  one.  The  other  teaches 
that  there  exist  laws  in  virtue  of  which  men 
must  necessarily  become  more  and  more  free 
as  wealth  and  population  grow,  and  that  is 
the  system  of  Mr.  Carey.  Now,  the  laws  of 
God  tend  to  the  establishment  and  extension 
of  Democracy,  or  they  do  not.  This  was  an 
important  and  highly  interesting  question 
to  be  examined  by  a  Democratic  journali^^t, 
but  how  is  it  examined  ?  How  has  this 
reviewer  treated  of  a  great  law  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  labor  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Carey,  and  now  admitted  to  be  true 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  reviewer's  own  politico-economical 
school  in  Europe  ?  We  pray  the  reader  to 
look,  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  to  tlie 
article  itself,  where  he  will  find  it  dismissed 
with  a  sneer  in  relation  to  ihe  "useless 
fumble"  in  the  empty  [jocket  of  the  rent- 
payer  ;  and  yet  the  author  of  this  article  un- 
dertakes to  lecture  the  world  upon  both 
democracy  and  political  economy !  Why  it 
is  so  dismissed,  may  easily  be  explained. 
To  sustain  the  British  monopoly  system, 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  tliat  there  exists 
a  law  of  God  in  virtue  of  which  men  must 
become  gradually  more  and  more  enslaved, 
must  \9  sustained  by  our  Democratic  con- 
temporary.   From  such  Democrats,  the  poor 

♦  De  Quincey,  Logic  of  Political  Economy 
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laborers  of  this  country  might  well  pray 
Heaven  to  deliver  them.  « 

It  is  somewhat  unfortwiate  that  our  re- 
viewer should  not  have  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'*  Rent,"  as  it  would  have  saved  him  much 
useless,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of 
copying  one  of  his  own  epithets,  we  might  al- 
most be  tempted  to  say  "  absurd,"  declama- 
tion. The  interest  upon  the  value  of  pro- 
perty constitutes  its  rent,  as  is  known  by 
almost  every  school-boy.  The  man  whose 
farm  will  sell  for  120,000  knows  well  that  his 
rent  is  $1200,  and  that  to  that  extent  the 
return  obtained  is  interest  upon  his  capital, 
the  surplus  alone  being  the  reward  of  labor. 
As  land  increases  in  value,  rent  increases  in 
amount^  but  diminishes  in  its  proportion  of 
the' commodities  obtained  from  it ;  because 
labor  increases  still  more  rapidly,  and  the 
laborer  obtains  a  larger  proportion  and 
rapidly  increasing  quantity.  When  land 
prepared  for  ci^ltivation  is  scarce,  little  rent 
is  paid;  but  the  proportion  of  the  land 
sown  is  large,  as  in  Ireland.  When  such 
land  abounds,  much  rent  is  paid ;  but  the 
proportion  of  the  land  sown  is  small.  The 
interest  paid  for  the  use  of  other  capital  is  its 
rent.  When  capital  abounds  much  interest  is 
paid,  yet  the  rate  of  interest  is  low.  When  it 
is  scarce,  little  interest  is  paid,  yet  the  rate  is 
high.  The  man  wbo  uses  his  own  capital 
instead  of  lending  it,  knows  well  that  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  could  obtain  from  others 
for  its  use,  his  profits  are  only  rent,  or  inter- 
est, and  that  the  surplus  only  is  the  reward 
of  his  labor  or  his  skill.  All  this  seems  so 
very  obvious,  and  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
are  surprised  our  reviewer  should  have 
so  long  remained  ignorant  of  it,  which 
we  think  he  would  not  have  been  had  he 
found  leisure  for  reading  Mr.  Oare/s  book 
before  reviewing  it.  Whenever  he  shall  read 
it,  we  incline  to  think  he  will  agree  with  him 
in  the  belief  that  increase  of  rent  is  a  sign  of 
increasing  "  national  wealth,"  and  also  of  in- 
creasing happiness  and  freedom  to  man. 

The  denunciation  of  rent  by  our  reviewer 
is  accompanied  by  an  earnest  desire  that 
men  should  cultivate  their  own  lands,  be- 
coming themselves  their  own  rent  receivers. 
Had  he  found  leisure  to  read  the  %ook  he 
was  reviewing,  he  would  have  found  that 
Ricardo's  system,  of  which  he  is  the  advo- 
cate^ teaches  the  existence  of  divine  laws 
under  which  the  land  must  necessarily  be 


more  and  more  monopolized,  and  man  more 
and  more  enslaved ;  while  the  system  of  Mr. 
Carey,  at  which  he  sneers,  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  other  la^  the  real  laws  of  God, 
under  which  land  tends  to  become  more  di- 
vided, and  man  more  and  more  free.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  should 
undertake  to  review  books  wiUiout  having 
read  them.  Had  our  reviewer  read  that  of 
Mr.  Carey  he  might,  however,  have  inca- 
pacitated himself  from  defending  the  system 
under  which  Britain  seeks  to  tax  the  fanners 
and  planters  of  the  world,  because  he  might 
then  have  learned  that  that  system,  and  the 
grovTth  of  democracy,  are  incompatible  with 
each  other.  * 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  *  di- 
minishing fertility  of  the  soil,"  taught  by 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  successors,  is  seen  in  the 
admiration  of  ships  and  wagons,  sailors  and 
wagoners,  in  preference  to  Uie  land  and  its 
cultivators ;  the  labor  of  the  man  who  trans- 
ports the  food  being  regarded  as  more  pro- 
duetive  of  the  necessanes  and  comforts  of 
life  than  those  of  the  man  to  whose  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  its  production  is  due.  Thus, 
Mr.  McCulloch  says : — 

**  There  are  no  limits  to  the  bounty  of  natnre  in 
manufactures ;  but  there  are  limits,  and  those  not 
very  remote,  to  her  bounty  in  agricultore.  The 
grea^t  possible  amount  of  capital  might  be  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  steam  engines^  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  machinery ;  and  after  (hey  had 
been  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  last  would  be  as 
powerful  and  efficient  in  producing  commodities 
and  saving  labor  as  the  first  3uch,  however,  is 
not  the  case  .with  the  soil.  Lands  of  the  first 
quality  are  speedily  exhausted ;  and  it  i«  impos- 
sible to  apply  capital  indefinitely  even  to  the  best 
soib,  without  obtaming  from  it  a  constantly  di- 
minishing rate  of  profit." 

Of  this  Mr.  Carey  says : — 

**  AH  this  might  be  true  if  man  did  speedily  ex- 
haust thotbest  soils ;  but,  as  he  is  always  goii^ 
finom  a  poor  soil  to  a  better,  and  then  returning  od 
his  footsteps  to  the  original  poor  one,  and  turning 
up  the  marl  or  the  lime;  and  so  on,  in  continued  suc- 
cession ;  and  as  he  has  done  so  in  every  nation  of 
the  world  where  popidation  and  wealth  have  been 
permitted  to  increase  ;'and  as,  at  each  step  in  this 
course,  he  is  making  a  better  machine ;  the  con- 
verse of  Mr.  McCuUoch's  proposition  may  prove 
to  be  true.  It  is  held  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  capital  that  may  be  profitably  expended  in  en- 
gines, because  all  are  eqwd  to  the  first ;  out  that  there 
are  limits  to  that  which  inay  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture, because  the  last  is  necessarily  inferiw  to 
the  first  If,  however,  the  last  agncultural  ma- 
chine be  always,  as  it  always  is,  superior  to  the 
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picTioaa  ones :  then  capital  may  be  inyested  in 
agriculture  with  more  adyantage  than  in  engines, 
because  the  last  are  ordy  of  e^wUf  whereas  the 
other  is  of  ntperior^  power. 

**  A  steam-engine  producet  nothing.  It  diminishes 
the  labor  required  for  converting  wool  into  cloth, 
or  grain  into  floor ;  for  freeing  mines  from  water ; 
or  for  transporting  wool,  or  grain,  or  coaL  Tlie 
gain  finom  its  use  is  the  wages  of  that  labor,  minus 
the  loss  by  deterioration  of  the  machine.  Labor 
applied  to  &shioning  the  earth  produces  wa^es, 
ffut  the  gain  by  improvement  of  the  machme. 
The  more  an  engine  can  be  made  to  yield  the 
worse  it  will  become.  The  more  the  earth  can  be 
made  to  yield  the  better  will 'it  become.  The 
man  who  neglects  his  farm  to  employ  himself  and 
bis  engine  in  the  work  of  fiishioning  or  exchanging 
the  products  of  other  &rms,  obtains  wages,  minus 
Ion  of  capital.  He  who  employs  himself  on  his 
own  fium  obtains  wages,  plus  profits  resulting 
from  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  to  the  extent 
that  that  improvement  exceeds  the  loss  from  the 
deterioration  of  the  spades,  ploughs,  engines,  or 
other  machinery  that  is  used. 

Id  illastration  of  ibis,  Mr.  Carey  has  given 
the  case  of  the  two  men,  A  and  6,  which 
the  reviewer  has  taken  the  trouble  to  extract^ 
ibr  the  purpose  of  offering  almost  a  page 
of  comments,  the  object  of  which  we  suppose 
to  be  that  of  proving  thajt  the  carter  who 
trsQspoHa  the  food  is  a  more  productivo  la- 
borer than  the  man  who  produces  the  food. 
The  exact  "  meaning  or  bearing"  of  the  ex- 
tract he  has  ^ven  is,  as  he  says,  beyond  his 
comprehension,  a  fact  which  results  probably 
from  his  Ibtving  accidentally  alighted  on  this 
passage  somewhere,  and  not  having  read  the 
previous  or  subsequent  paragraphs.  We  do 
hope,  and  that  most  earnestly,  that  before  he 
shall  again  undertake  to  review  this  book, 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  re^  it.  If  he 
shall  do  so,  he  will  then  probably  be  enabled 
if>  teach  his  readers  that  in* the  school  tt> 
which  he  belongs  it  is  taught  that  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  em- 
pbys  itself  in  the  work  of  transportation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  ]ife  produced ;  and  the 
greater  the  proportion  employed  in  the  pro- 
doeuon  of  those  necessaries  and  comforts, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  prbduced. 
The  whole  system  is  an  ahnost  endless  mass 
of  oontradictions.  * 

If  men  do  commence  the  work  of  cultiva- 
tkm  on  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  and  if 
with  the  growth  of  population  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  obtain  food,  then  is  disper- 

*  See  page  286,  ante. 


sion  necessary,  and  the  more  widely  men  are 
separated  from  each  other  the  greater  is  the 
necessity  for  ships  and  wagons,  and  the  larger 
must  be  the  proportion  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change. This  is  the  state  of  things  advo- 
cated by  the  school  of  the  British  moneyed 
aristocracy,  as  being  the  most  productive. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  commence  with 
the  poorer  soils,  and  if  with  the  growth  of  * 
population  and  wealth  they  are  enabled  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  richer  ones,  then 
there  must  be  in  the  natural  progress  of  so- 
dety  a  tendency  to  concentration,  with  steady 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  ships  and 
wagons,  and  equally  steady  diminution  in 
the  loss  of  labor  employed  in  the  work  of 
transportation  and  exchange.  Ships  and 
wagons  produce  nothing,  but  ploughs  and 
looms  do  produce.  The  fewer  sailors  and 
wagoners  needed,  the  more  numerous  will 
be  the  men  who  can  follow  the  plough  and 
drive  the  shuttle,  the  more  productive  will 
be  the  labor,  and  the  more  readily  will  the 
laborer  rise  to  be  a  capitalist.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  advocated  by  the  American 
Democratic  free-trade  school,  but  which  is 
denounced  by  our  Democratic  reviewer. 

It  will  now  be  'obvious  to  our  readers  that 
the  more  exchanges  are  made  on  the  spot, 
the  less  will  be  the  necessity  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of 
the  fanner  to  bestow  both  labor  and  manure 
upon  lus  land,  and  that  with  every  such  in- 
crease of  power  the  productiveness  of  labor 
must  increase.  Further,  labor,  applied  to  the 
great  machine  of  production,  the  earth,  is 
productive  of  permanent  results,  whereas 
that  applied  to  changing  the  mere  form  of 
the  things  produced,  as  in  converting  cotton 
into  doth,  produces  only  temporary  ones, 
and  tne  growth  of  wealth  is  always  in  the 
ratio  in  which  labor  is  applied  in  theformer 
manner.  The  English  school  teaches  directly 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  reverse  of  what 
is  everywhere  seen  and  known  to  be  the  fact ; 
and  our  Ammean  free-traders  follow  blindly 
in  their  track. 

**  The  earth  (says  Mr.  Carey)  is  the  sole  producer. 
Man  fashions  ancl  exchanges.  A  part  of  his  labor  is 
applied  to  the  fiishioning  of  the  great  machine,  and 
this  produces  changes  that  are  permanent  The 
drain  once  cut,  remains  a  drain';  and  the  limestone, 
once  reduced  to  lime,  never  again  becomes  lime- 
stona  It  passes  into  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  and 
ever  after  takes  its  part  in  the  same  round  with 
thie  day  with  which  it  has  been  incorporated.  The- 
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iron  rusts,  and  ^aduallj  passes  into  soil,  to  take  its 
part  with  the  clay  and  the  lime.  That  portion  of 
his  labor  gives  him  wages  while  preparing  the 
machine  for  greater  future  production.  That  other 
portion  which  he  expends  oq  fiishionuig  and  ex- 
changing the  products  of  the  machine,  produces 
temporary  results,  and  gives  him  wages  alone. 
Wliatttver  tends,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  lahor  necessary  for  the  fashioning  and  ex- 
changing of  the  products,  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  that  may  be  gives  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  products,  and  to  preparing  the  great 
machine ;  and  thus,  while  increasing  the  present 
return  to  labor,  preparing  for  a  future  further 
increase. 

**  The  first  poor  cultivator  obtiuns  a  hundred 
bushels  for  his  year's  wages.    To  pound  this  be- 
tween two  stones  requires  twenty  days  of  labor, 
and  the  work  is  not  half  done.    Had  he  a  mill  in 
the  neighborhood  he  would  have  better  flour,  and 
he  would  have  almost  his  whole  twenty  days  to 
bostow  upon  his  land.    He  pulls  up  bis  grain.    Had 
lie  a  scythe,  he  would  have  more  time  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  machine  of  production.    He  loses 
hi^  axe,  and  it  requires  days  of  himself  and  his 
horse  on  the  road  to  obtain  another.    His  machine 
loses  the  time  and  the  manure,  both  of  which 
would  have  been  saved  had  the  axe-maker  been 
at  hand.    The  real  advantage  derived  from  the 
mill  and  the  scythe,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the 
axe-maker,  consists  simply  in  the  power  which 
they  afford  him  to  devote  bis  labor  more  and  more 
to  the  preparation  of  the  great  machine  of  pro- 
.  duction,  and  such  is  the  case  with  all  the  raacnin- 
ery  of  preparation  and  exchange.    The  plough 
enables  him  to  do  as  much  in  one  day  as  with  ^ 
fipade  he  could  do  in  five.    He  saves  four  days  for 
drainage.    The  steam-engine  drains  as  much  as 
without  it  could  be  drained  by  thousands  of  days 
of  labor.    He  has  more  leisure  to  marl  or  lime 
liis  land.    The  more  lie  can  extract  from  his  ma- 
chine the  greater  is  its  value,  because  every  thing 
he  takes  is,  by  the  very  act  of  taking  it,  fashioned 
rto  aid  further  productioa   The  machine,  therefore, 
iniprovcs  by  use ;  whereas  spades,  and  ploughs, 
oiid  steam-engines,  and  all  other  of  the  machines 
u^ed  by  man,  are  but  the  various  forms  into  which 
he  fashions  parts  of  the  great  original  machine,  to 
disMppear  in  the  act  of  being  used ;  as  much  so  as 
food,  though  not  so  rapidly.     The  earth  is  the 
gieaJt  labor  savings'  banlc ;  and  the  value  to  man 
of  all  other  machines  Is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
tendency  to  aid  him  in  increasing  his  deposits  in 
the  only  bank  whose  dividends  are  perpetually 
inoreasiag,  while  its  capital  is  perpetual^  doub- 
ling.   That  it  may  continue  for  ever  so  to  do,  all 
that  it  asks  is  that  it  shall  receive  back  the  refuse 
of  its  produce ;  the  manure  ;  and  that  it  may  do 
so,  the  consumer  and  the  producer  must  take  their 
places  by  each  other.    That  done,  every  change 
that  is  effected  becomes  permanent^  and  tends  to 
facilitate  other  and  greater  change^.    The  whole 
business  of  the  ianper  consists  in  making  and  im- 
proving soils,  and  the  earth  rewards  him  for  his 
Kindness  by  giving  him  more  and  more  food  the 
more  attention  he  bestows  upon  her." 

The  less  the  necessity  for  wasting  labor  in 


transportation,  the  greater  is  the.  amount  of 
labor  that  can  be  thus  bestowed ;  and  "  with 
every  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  ex- 
change,^ says  Mr.  Carey, 

*'  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportioo  which 
that  machinery  bears  to  the  mass  of  production, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  product 
consequent  upon  the  increased  power  of  applying 
labor  to  building  up  the  great  machine.     It  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  that  the  demand  for 
horses  and  mep  increases  as  railroads  drive  them 
Irom  the  turnpikes,  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
£BU'mer*8  means  of  improving  his  land  increase 
more  rapidly  tlian  men  and  horses  for  his  work. 
The  man  who  has,  thus  far,  sent  to  market  his 
half-fed  cattle,  accompanied  by  horses  and  men  to 
drive  them,  and  wagons  and  horses  loaded  with 
bay  or  turnips  with  which  to  feed  them  on  the 
road,  and  to  Hitten  them  when  at  market,  now 
fattens  them  on  the  ground,  and  sends  them  by 
railroad  ready  for  the  slaughter-house.    His  use 
of  the  machinery  of  exchange  is  diminished  nine- 
tentha     He  kee^^^  his  men,  his  horses,  and  his 
wagons,  and  the  refuse  of  his  hay  or  turnips,  at 
home.    The  former  are  employea  in  ditdiing  and 
draining,  while  the  latter  fertilizes  the  soil  hereto- 
fore cultivated    His  production  doubles,  and  he 
accumulates  rapidly,  while  the  people  aroond  him 
have  more  to  eat,  more  to  spend  in  dothine ,  and 
more  to  accumulate  themselves.    He  wants  labor- 
ers in  the  field,  and  they  want  clothes  and  bouses. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  carpenter,  finding  that 
there  exists  a  demand  for  theur  labor,  now  join  the 
community,  eating  the  food  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  18  produced ;  and  thus  the  machinery  of 
exchange  is  improved,  while  the  quantity  required 
is  diminished.    The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  on 
the  spot  induces  the  miller  to  comegpnd  eat  his 
share,  while  preparing  that  of  others.    The  labor 
of  exchanging  is  diminished,  and  more  is  given  to 
the  land,  and  the  lime  ia  now  turned  upi     Ton* 
of  turnips  are  obtained  from  the  same  surface 
face  that  before  gave  husheU  of  rya    The  quan- 
tity to  be  consumed  increases  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation, and  more  mouths  arevneeded  »  the  spot, 
and  next  the  wooUen-mill  oofnes.     The  wool  no 
Ibnger  requires  "wagons  and  honea,  which  now  are 
turned  to  transporting  coal,  to  enable  the  fanner 
to  dispense  with  his  woods»  and  to  reduce  to  culti- 
vation the  fine  soil  that  has,  for  centuriea,produced 
nothing  but  timber.    Production  again  mcreases, 
and  the  new  wealth  now  takes  the  form  of  the 
cotton-mill ;  and,  with  every  step  in  the  progress, 
the  farmer  finds  new  demands  on  the  great  ma- 
chine he  has  constructed,  acoomf^ied  with  in- 
creased power  on  his  part  to  build  it  up  higho-  and 
stronger,  and  to  sink  its  foundations  deeper.    He 
now  suppli^  beef  and  mutton,  wheat,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  cheese,  and  every  other  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  for  wluch  the  climate  is  suited ; 
and  from  the  same  land  which  afforded,  when  his 
father  or  grandfather  first  commenced  cultivation 
on  the  light  soil  of  the  hills^  scarcely  sufiScient  rye 
or  barley  to  support  life." 

It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  most 
important  advantages  enumerated  as  result- 
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ini;  from  makinor  a  market  on  the  land  for 
its  products,  is  that  of  being  enabled  to 
rtturn  to  it  the  refuse  of  its  products,  the 
manure,  thus  preser\ing  and  increasinor 
the  farmer's  capital.  That  idea  is  repeated 
throughout  the  work,  and  it  is  shown  that 
the  dispersion  every  where  taking  place 
among  our  own  population  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  British  system  which 
compels  our  farmers  every  where  to  exhaust 
th^^ir  land^  and  thus 'waste  their  capital. 
How  it  operates  on  the  planters  is  thus 
shown  : — 

'  The  Kentuckian  exhausts  his  land  with  hemp, 
tnd  then  wastes  his  manure  on  the  road,  in  carry- 
ing it  to  market  Had  he  a  market  on  the  g^und 
for  corn  and  oats,  peas  and  beans,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  he  might  restore  the  waste : 
rat  Uie  rich  bottom  lands  must  remain  pndrained 
until  he  can  place  the  consumer  side  by  side  with 
the  producer. . 

"  Virgiiua  is  exhausted  by  tobacco,  and  men  de- 
sert their  homes  to  seek  in  the  west  new  lands,  to 
be  again  exhausted  :  and  thus  are  lahor  and  ma- 
mire  wasted,  while  the  great  machine  deteriorates, 
because  men  eannot  come  to  take  from  it  the  vast 
supplies  of  food  with  which  it  is  charged.  Thou- 
mods  of  acres,  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  poplar, 
be<K:h,  sugar-tree,  elm  and  hickory,  are  offered  at 
about  the  government  price,  or  a  dollar  an  acre, 
and  oo  long  credit,  but  they  are  not  worth  clear- 
ing :  and  they  cannot  be,  cleared,  until  there  shall 
arise  a  demand  for  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
bouse^  mills,  and  railroads :  and  that  cannot  arise 
» long  as  men  shall  continue  to  be  limited  to  the 
Qse  of  th^  worst  machinery  of  exchange  ;  wasting 
an  the  roads  the  manure  yielded  by  the  products 
of  their  poor  soils,  and  the  labor  that  might  be 
applied  to  the  clearing  of  the  rich  ones.  An  acre 
Of  wheat  has  been  made  to  produce  a  hundred 
bushels,  and  such  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  the 
produce  of  these  lands  :  but  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  will  then  be  near  neighbors  to  each 
other,  and  all  the  manure  produced  by  the  land 
will  go  back  again  to  the  great  river  of  these  rich 
soppliesw  She  pays  well  those  that  feed  her,  but 
she  starves  those  who  starve  her  :  and  she  expeU 

**  The  cotton  planter  raises  small  crops  on  thin 
soOa,  axKl  he,  too,  is  ruined  by  drought  He  tries 
rich  soils,  and  rains  destroy  his  crop,  even  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  tnousand  bales, 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  single  season. 
Were  be  near  neighbor  to  consumers  of  food,  vege- 
table and  animal,  he  could  raise  large  crops  of 
gnuB  and  food  on  rich  lands,  and  manure  the  poor 
ones;  and  then  he  would  suffer  little  from  drought 
or  rain.  He  would  have  always  at  hand  aid  in 
harvest,  and  his  cotton  fields  would  yield  him 
larger  crops  from  smaUer  surfece. 

*  Sooth  Carolina  has  millions  of  acres  admirably 
•dapied  to  the  raising  of  rich  grasses,  the  manure 
prodnoed  from  which  would  enrich  the  exhausted 
eottoD  lands :  but  she  exports  rice  and  cotton,  and 


loses  all  the  manure,  and  must  continue  so  to  do 
until  the  consumer  of  veal,  and  beef,  and  corn, 
shall  take  his  place  by  tlie  fide  of  the  producer  of 
cotton.  When  that  time  Fball  arrive,  her  wealth 
and  population  will  both  increase  :  but  until  then 
both  piust  continue  to  diminish." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  manure  is  the  refuse  of  the  crops.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  reviewer  undertakes  to  ama^e 
his  readers  by  endeavoring  to  have  them  be- 
Heve  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
consists  of  nothing  but  potato  stalks,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  author  whose  work 
he  was  renewing,  was  that  those  potato- 
stalks  were  more  valuable  as  manure  thau 
an  acre  of  wheat  straw. 

are  quite  unwilling  to  believe  our  cori- 
tenArary  to  be  capable  of  intentional  mis- 
repi&entation,  and  to  that  unwillingness  is 
due  our  behef  that  the  writer  of  the  review 
had  never  read  the  book.  The  article  through  - 
out  looks  as  if  it  had  had  two  fathers,  one 
of  whom  read  the  volume  and  selected  tlie 
passages  to  be  extracted,  while  the  other 
wrote  the  commentary.  If  we  are  wrong  in 
this,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  who  will  be 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  so 
gross  a  misrepresentation  as  that  to  whiph 
we  have  here  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

A  still  more  remarkable  one  will  be  found 
in  the  following  passage  :-:— 

**  The  only  protectionist  recommendation  discov- 
erable in  the  work  is  the  pei'petual  advocacy  of 
centralization." 

An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Carey's  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  that  combination  of  effort 
which  results  from  concentration,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  injurious  consequences  re- 
sulting from  centralization  such  as  Englaiul 
desires  to  impose  upon  the  farmers  and  plant- 
ers of  the  world,  in  constituting  herself  solo 
factor  and  sole  manufacturer  for  the  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  portion  of  this  chaj)- 
ter,  devoted  to  concentration,  Mr.  Carey 
says: — 

**  Such  is  concentration.  Opposed  thereto  is 
centralization.  The  one  looks  mward,  and  tends 
■  to  promote  a  love  of  home  and  of  quiet  happineKs 
and  a  desire  for  union  ;  fiu:ilitating  tlie  growth  of 
wealth  and  the  preparation  of  the  great  machine 
of  production,  and  enabling  man  to  acquire  a  love 
of  tx)oks  and  a  habit  of  independent  thought  and 
action.  Here  each  man  minds  his  own  business, 
and  superintends  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
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of  his  own  labor.  Centralization,  on  the  contnuy, 
looks  outward,  and  tends  to  promote  a  love  of  war 
nod  discord,  and  a  disrelish  for  home  and  its  pur- 
suits, preventing  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  retard- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  great  machine.  Under 
it  men  are  forced  to  move  in  masses,  governed  by 
ministers,  and  generals,  and  admirals  ; .  and  the 
habit  of  independent  thought  or  action  has  no  ex- 
istence. Here  no  man  is  permitted  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  no  man  controls  the  application 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  Ubor.  The  State  manages 
every  thing,  and  the  State  is  composed  of  tl^e 
whose  profits  are  derived  from  managing  the  af 
fairs  of  othersi*' 

The  reviewer  having  asserted,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  that  Mr.  Carey  was  the  perpetual 
advocate  of  "  centralization,"  we  'really  do 
not  see  how  he  caa  escape  from  the  c^urge 
of  wilful  misrepresentation,  except  up<H  the 
plea  that  he  had  reviejred  the  book  wftout 
having  read  it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  will- 
ing to  permit  him  to  determine  upon  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  will  hang  himself. 


We  now  desire  for  a  moment  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  views  of  a 
person  of  very  different  caUbre  from  our 
reviewjer, — ^to  those  of  a  man  who  has  read 
the  book  he  has  undertaken  to  review,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  an  eminent  British  agricul- 
turist, who  has  travelled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  and  has  himself  persdtially  examined 
into  the  condition  of  both  the  land  and  its 
owner. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berwickshire 
Farmei-s'  Club,  Professor  Johnson,  then  just 
returned  from  this  country,  delivered  an 
address,  from  which  the  following  passages 
are  extracts : — 

**  I  will  briefly  refer  to  some  points  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  I  vii^ited.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  in 
our  own  provinces  and  in  New-Kngland,  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  more  familiar,  when  I.tell 
you  generally  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  those 
parts  of  America  is  what  the  state  of  agricidture 
m  Scotland  probably  was  eighty  or  ninety  years 
aj^o ;  and  when  I  tell  ydu  tnat  in  some  parts  of 
New-Brunswick  they  are  very  nearly  in  toe  pre- 
cise condition  in  which  Scotland  was  one  hun(&ed 
and  twenty  years  ago,  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  m  Korth  America.  The 
system  of  agriculture  is  no  farther  forward— it  is 
exceedingly  far  behind 

"  Now  what  has  been  their  procedure — by  what 
kind  of  procedure  have  they  brought  about  ^he 
9tate  of  ezhatution  to  vaikick  the  soil  has  been  re- 
dueedf    Of  ooarseyin  speaking  of  the  eiduiusted 


soil,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  virgin  soil  whidi  has 
never  received  the  plough  or  the  spade,  bat  to  the 
soil  under  their  cultivation,  and  which  they  are 
now  exhauiting.  When  I  tell  you  how  the  land 
is  cultivated,  yon  will  understand  how  this  ex- 
haustion has  been  produced  The  forest  is  in  the 
first  place  cut  down  and  burnt,  after  which  the 
ashes  are  scattered,  and  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oaU 
is  sown.  When  this  crop  is  cut  down  another  ia 
sown ;  but  they  do  not  always  remove  the  straw — 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  manure. 
The  second  year  they  sow  it  again  and  nanow  it, 
and  generally  take  three  crops  in  suocessioo. 
When  they  can  take  no  more  out  of  it,  they  either 
sow  grass  seeds,  or  as  frequently  let  it  seed  itsel£ 
They  will  then  sometimes  cut  hay  for  IS,  14, 16, 
18,  or  20  years  in  succession ;  in  iact»  as  long  as 
they  can  even  get  half  a  ton  an  acre  from  it  And 
you  may  suppose  what  is  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  land,  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  as  much 
as  three  or  four  tons  per  acre  at  first,  and  go  on 
cutting  it  for  twdve  yeara  They  will  probably 
have  two  tons  an  acre  during  all  that  length  of 
time.  The  land  is  then  broken  up,  and  the  crop 
of  oats  taken,  then  potatoes,  then  a  crop  cX.  wheats 
and  then  hay  for  twelve  years  a^^un,  and  so  the 
same  course  is  repeated.  Now  this  is  the  wbv  in 
which  the  land  is  treated— ^Au  is  the  tooy  «»  wAu-A 
the  exhaustitm  is  brought  abovL  Hub  exbaustioa 
exists  in  Nova  Scotia,  New-Brnnswick,  Lower 
Canada,  in  Upper  Canada,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent»  over  the  whole  of  New-£ngland,  and  extends 
even  into  the  State  of  New'-York. 

**  Now,  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Western 
States,  in  reference  to  £nglan^  is  precisely  tbe 
same  as  the  condition  oj^  England  in  reference  to 
the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  Baltic.  The 
condition  of  the  farmers  is  exceedingly  bad,  and 
\n  Maine  I  was  informed  that  they  were  all  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy.  The  land  is  all  mortgaged, 
which  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  round  their  necka» 
and  is  worse  even  than  the  state  of  fiumera  in  this 
country.  They  are  thus  unable  to  compete  with 
the  western  parts  of  New- York  or  lAke  Ontaria 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  wheat  of  Oeoe- 
see,  where  the  land  is  more  fertile  thati  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  learned  there  tbi2t 
they  are  laying  the  land  down  to  graas^  beeaum 
they  eannoi  c^ord  to  grow  wheat 

**  In  New-Brunswick,  New-England,  YermoDt, 
New-Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  I^ew-York,  the 
growth  of  wheat  has  almost  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
gradually  receding  farther  and  farther  westward. 
Now,  when  I  teU  you  this,  vou  will  see  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  is  really  the  case — that  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  America  will  be  una- 
ble— in  fact  tlte  United  States  are  unable  now^to 
supply  us  with  wheat  in  any  large  quantity.  II 
we  could  bring  Indian  com  into  general  use,  we 
might  get  plenty  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  United  States  need  be  any  bugbear  to  yoo.  I 
believe  the  great  source  of  competition  von  wiU 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  Baltic,  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  borders  of  the  Bbck  Sea." 

Such  are  the  results  of  agriculture  in  every 
country  that  makes  no  maiket  on  the  land 
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for  the  prodacts  of  the  land.  In  Ireland, 
the  soil  has  been  exhausted,  and  such  has 
been  the  case  in  India  and  in  Portugal,  and 
in  every  country  subjected  to  the  British 
mono]ft)ly  system,  so  strenuously  supported 
by  our  Democratic  Reviewer.  The  fanner  is 
every  where  wearing  out  his  land,  wasting 
the  manure  yielded  by  his  products,  and  an- 
nihilating his  own  capital,  the  consequence 
of  which  18  a  perpetual  diminution  in  the 
return  to  agricultural  labor.    In  Ohio,  even 


now,  the  yield  of  wheat  is  under  twelve  bushels, 
and  it  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  because 
of  this  perpetual  destruction  of  the  fanner's 
capital.  In  New- York,  the  average  yield  of' 
potatoes  is  but  seventy-five  bushels,  when  it 
should  be  three  hundred  ;  and  that  of  com 
but  twenty-five  bushels,  when  it  might  be 
seventy-five  ;  and  yet  the  system  which 
looks  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  farmjer's.  cap- 
ital is  taught  in  a  journal  that  looks  to  the 
farmers  and  planters  for  its  circulation  I 


[hi  the  April  number  will  appear  a  review  of  the  second  part  of  the  Democratic  Review  article.] 


OUR    TRANSATLANTIC   ARTICLE.* 


Bura  A  asviEW  bt  an  English  hand  of  the  bxoent  ulavslb  of  onx  of  his  tbansatlantic  ooubins. 


[At  what  oost^  and  by  what  palnB,  the  manuscript  of  the  following  article  was  procured,  it  were 
aDDeoaming  to  say.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been  written  for  Fro9er*8  Magcusine.  Tlie 
style  is  Fraser's,  and  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  writer,  who  tears  up  his  wretched  subject  with 
tM  courage  and  discrimination  of  a  true  "  British  critic,"  thow  a  Fraserian  pen.  Public  sentiment 
among  the  better  class  demands  a  British  modt'l  for  our  Review ;  but  who  would  n'^t  prefer  originals 
before  their  imitations  I  The  extraordinary  prices  given  for  a  tearing  article  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
pots  a  sharp  restiictton  as  to  quantity  upon  an  American  editor  publishing  original  British  matter. 
We  did  not  dooht,  however,  our  readers  would  prefer  a  single  original  article  mtended  for  Fraser, 
and  written  by  a  genuine  "  shrewd  Briton,"  to  the  entire  year's  price  of  the  Review.  If  others  can  be 
obtained,  at  whatever  cost,  written  for  Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh,  they  will  appear  hereafter ; 
but  tfa«  difficulty  of  procuring  these  is  understood  to  be  extraordinary.  And  thus  we  are  suddenly 
become  international; — a  generous  emulation  is  established  between  ourselves  and  our  superi(»rs. 
Let  Ds  hope,  under  these  new  auspices,  that  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  villainous  personality  which 
disgraces  the  American  press  will  hereby  receive  a  check,  by  tne  gentlemanly  example  of  more 
poO^ied  and  judicious  writers,  whose  acknowledged  aristocratic  advantages  must  be  respected  by  all 
deep-thinking  Americans.] 


This  is  a  disgusting  book,  its  author  a 
^quint^yed  hypocrite.  ^  What  business  the 
despicable  puppy  has  to  get  his  dirty  pub- 
hcation  reprinted  in  England,  his  master 
who  sent  him  knows  best ;  but,  for  our 
part,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  mercy 
to  the  poor  peeping  rogue  to  have  hung 
him  out  of  hand :  his  life  must  be  a  bur- 
then to  him,  if  he  has  any  consciou^sness 
of  it 

A  police  officer,  who  was  put  upon  the 
track  of  this  mischievous  adventurer,  and 
who  noted  every  action  of  the  creature  from 
the  moment  he  set  foot  in  London,  has  fur- 
nUhed  us,  by  permission  from  high  quarters, 


witl^  full  information  of  his  movements  and 
designs. 

The  preface  of  his  pitiful  performance  is 
a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author 
professes  to*  be  a  clergyman.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  preacher  of  that  detestable,  heathenish  sect 
of  Unitarians,  of  whom,  we  regret  to  say,  a 
few  may  be  found,  in  England  in  the  manu- 
facturing suburbs. 

"  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinction — Lord  Is 
liord  C,  and  Lord  B.,  and  many  others ;  but  se- 
lected only  a  few  of  the  best,  and  found  my  ad- 
vantage in  it  And  let  me  here  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England 
are  the  only  classes  with  whom  an  American  can 
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asflociate  with  comfort  or  decencj.  Lo»t  I  may 
Beem  to  do  injustice  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  England  by  this  observation,  I  must 
'justify  myself  by  an  explanation  in  full.  Ameri- 
cans admit  no  distinction  of  ranks,  and  one  meets 
with  no  examples  among  them  of  servility  or  as- 
sumption, unless  it  be  among  some  decaved  old 
families,  wliose  pride  has  sunk  them  out  of  notice. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  sort^ 
especially  in  the  country,  expect  a  eentleman  to 
maintain  a  marked  superionty,  and  if  he  does 
not  do  this  he  is  very  sure  to  be  insulted.  An 
American  is  consequently  never  at  hb  ease  until 
he  gets  among  those  with  whom  he  can  maintain 
an  equal  footing,  and  who  will  never  offend  him  by 
exhibitions  of  servility  or  insolence.  I  say,  there- 
fore, tl)at  an  American  who  wishes  to  enjoy  hipi- 
self  in  English  society  should  avoid  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  espeaally  th(9  authors  and  artists, 
and  seek  that  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  only  un- 
questionable examples  will  be  found  in  the  upper 
classes.  In  Ainerica  the  noble  spirit  of  freedom, 
tlie  original  birthright  of  gentlemen,  has  penetrated 
down w^,  and,  in  genenu  with  the  name,  pervades 
all  society  alike.  The  haughty  frankness  of  an 
American  Westerner  or  Kentuckian  is  the  rough 
soul  of  diivalry  itsell  It  knows  no  superior,  but 
is  always  ready  to  recognize  equality. 

*'  Of  all  classes  in  England,  I  would  caution  my 
countrymen  against  the  literati  and  artists.  The 
arts  here  lean  entirely  on  patronage,  and  nothing 
¥i  of  consequence  to  an  artist  but  a  lord,  or,  at 
least,  a  member  of  an  Art-Union  Committee,  who 
is  something  more.  The  taste  of  the  Italian 
artists,  in  the  days  of  Leo  X,  was  directed  to 
sublime  and  national  subjects ;  but  in  England  the 
taste  of  the  artists,  of  necessity,  directed  by  their 
patrons,  runs  in  a'  low  channel'  Hence  the  vast 
number  of  dogs  and  horses  painted  and  engraved 
in  England,  and  these  generally  spiritless  and  in- 
correct Landseer,  the  dog  pamter,  is  the  artist 
most  in  repute  in  England.  Maiclise,  Eastlake, 
and  a  few  others  of  a  superior  school,  are  admired 
indeed,  but  produce  very  few  pictures  for  want  of 
due  -encouragement  Dogs  and  horses  being  the 
only  national  topics,  their  genius  has  no  medium 
of  communication  with  the  popular  mind.    • 

"  The  authors  are  especially  to  be  avoided  by 
travellera  as  they  are  most  part  the  mirror  and 
embodiment  of  class  prejudices.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  found  them  a  well-meanins^  but  nar- 
row Kind  of  men,  servile  to  noblemen,  and  thorough 
haters  of  Republicanism,  if  not  in  theory  yet  al- 
ways in  practice.  They  know  nothing  of  America 
except  through  the  book  piracies  of  our  publishers, 
and  the  imitative  talent  of  our  writers.  Irving 
they  call  an  Englishman,  and  eulogize  him  much ; 
Prescott  and  Bancroft,  they  say,  have  studied 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  to  some  purpose.  One  of 
their  Times  writers  assured  me,  witn  great  grav- 
ity, that  the  history  of  America  could  not  be 
written  until  the  States  became  independent  of 
each  other,  and  made  a  tolerable  subject  by  their 
civil  wars.  He  writes  the  revolutionary  articles 
in  the  7tm««,  when  the  English  merchants  direct 
the  Mmistry  to  create  a  European  revolution,  in 
order  to  clear  the  foreign  markets  of  French  and 
German  goods.*' 


It  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  this  tissue  of 
abominable  lies.  We  can  only  make  our 
acknowledgments  to  those  authors  and  art- 
ists who,  by  some  ojien  slight  upon  this 
bore  Trueboy  with  his  pestering  lettelfe,  have 
planted  in  his  hreast  the  salutary  dread  of 
them  he  expresses.  For  political  reasons,  it 
appears,  certain  distingiushed  persona  have 
chosen  to  endure  the  society  of  impertinent 
Yankees,  and,  among  others,  of  this  odious 
Tommy.  Perhaps  the  creature  did  contrive, 
hy  some  low  flatteries,  to  force  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  one  or  two  persons  of  impor- 
tance. We  find  him  toadying  to  Lord 
Grub,  on  his  lordship's  magnificent  estate 

in  I/- shire.     His  lordship's  well  known 

hospitaUty,  in  flact  an  open  house  for  all 
comers,  very  well  accounts  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  travelling  Tom  Peep  in  aristo- 
cratic circles.  -^  His  lordship,^  sajs  our 
traveller,  "has  at  least  10,000  sheep  upon 
his  estates,  as  he  himself  assured  me."  The 
low  propensities  of  the  fellow  may  be  seen 
by  his  pestering  inquiries  about  the  sheep. 
In  the  society  of  gentlemen  his  thoughts 
run  upon  rams  and  ewes.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  his  lordship  is  the  best  sheep- 
breeder  in  all  England,  and  has  the  largest 
number  of  those  fine  and  valuable  animals 
on  his  own  grounds ;  but  who  but  the  son 
of  asheep-stcaler  would,  at  Lord  Grub's  own 
table,  be  annoying  his  lordship  with  count- 
ing them  ?  Now  we  happen  to  know,  from 
his  lordship's  principal  farmer,  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  on  the  Grub  estate  is  exactly 
9,090 ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
inaccuracy  to  his  lordship,  we  catch  our 
Yankee  sheep-stealer  in  a  double  he, — first 
representing  that  his  lordship  spoke  about 
his  sheep  at  all;  and  secondly,  distorting  the 
information  vouchsafed  by  his  lordship  to  so 
unworthy  a  questioner. 

The  notice  taken  of  him  at  Lord  Grub's, 
where  he  was  entertained  for  a  specimen  of 
a  backwoods  barbarian,  and  admitted  to  a 
common  intimacy  with  the  parlor  cat  and 
the  monkey,  emboldens  our  observer  of 
sheep  to  take  some  higher  observations. 
He  casts  his  insolent  eyes  upon  his  lord- 
ship's beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  has  the 
audacity  to  pronounce  equal  in  beauty  with 
the  "  most  beautiful  American  girl  he  had 
ever  seen."  That  a  travelling  sheep-observ- 
ing Tom  Peep,  capable  of  the  insolence  of 
picking  and  choosing  among  his  letters  of 
recommendation  to  "  several  English  lords," 
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aDtl  of  the  other  gross  violations  of  decency 
of  which  we  have  convicted  him,  should 
not  only  penetrate,  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  doniestic  hearth,  but  should  publish 
what  he  there  saw,  exposing  to  the  world 
the  veiled  beauties  of  a  young  English  heir- 
e«%,  B  a  drcumstanoe  to  excite  rather  detes- 
tation than  surprise.  His  lordship^s  daughter, 
the  beautiful  and  thoroughly  accomplished 
LskXy  Julia  Grub,  will  feel  her  native  mod- 
esty  and  honor  profoundly  shocked  to  find 
her  beauty  profaned  before  the  world  by  a 
travelling  i<fiot  like  this  ridiculous  Tommy 
Troeboy.  To  his  narrow  soul  the  honor  of 
an  English  lady  is  doubtless  as  fair  a  topic 
of  calumny  as  any,  and  likely  to  afford  as 
much  amusement  to  the  prurient  souls  of 
his  Yankee  readers.  Let  this  dirty  litUe 
fellow  have  a  care  how  ever  he  sets  foot 
again  on  British  soil ;  a  punishment  •awtuts 
him  against  which  his  cloth  will  be  no  pro- 
tection,  the  punishment  of  a  peeper  and 
calulhniator,  the  scorn  of  every  true  Briton. 

Enough  of  the  Rev.  idiot  By  him  we 
have  done  our  duty.  The  quotations  we 
have  given  are  quite  enough  to  characterize 
their  author  as  a  puppy  and  an  American. 
The  book  is.  a  mere  traveller's  farrago  of 
f*retended  information  upon  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and 
S(i>tlaDd,  the  style  low  and  vulgar,  with  an 
aftx.-tation  of  simplicity.  American  writers 
ought  to  stay  at  home  and  confine  them- 
selves to  their  scurrile  daily  prints,  and  that 
coarse  and  abusive  style  of  criticism  which 
V  congenial  to  the  republican  mind.  When 
they  are  sick  of  that,  let  them  study  their 
btrtters. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  thinff  serious, 
such  as  the  comparative  value  of  republi- 
can and  aristocratical  forms  of  government, 
we  regret  the  necessity  of  using  so  miserable 
a  feUow  as  Trueboy,  and  so  wretched  a  pro- 
duction as  his  book;  but  Tommy  is  certainly 
a  very  &ir  specimen  of  the  Americans,  prob- 
ably the  best  of  them,  and  we  must  take 
him  for  want  of  a  better  subject  The  hci 
that  not  a  single  clergyman  in  America  en- 
yjys  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class 
ii«'w?paper  editor  in  England,  is  proof  enough 
of  the  utter  d^radation  and  poverty  of  the 
clads.  They  are  a  kind  of  charity  priests, 
hke  the  begging  friars,  and  live  on  the  vol- 
UDtary  ahns  of  the  women  and  superstitious. 
They  cultivate  a  peculiar  enthusiasm  veir 
like  the  Hindoo  Juggernaut  mania,  by  which 


they  excite  miserable  crowds  of  devotees  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  ecstatic  fury.  Under 
Uie  excitement  of  these  beggarly  exhorters, 
thousands  have  been  known  to  become  per- 
manently insane,  struck,  as  it  were,  by  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  as  a  punishment  for  spirit- 
ual indeceney. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  continued 
prevalency  of  republican  sentiment  in  Ame- 
rica, after  the  wretched  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury of  civil  discord  and  insurrection  over 
the  entire  continent,  is  to  be  attributed  main- 
ly to  the  influence  of  these  begging  clergy. 
The  enthusiasm  they  excite  is  of  the  most 
ungovernable  kind,  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  atrocious  hbertinism  of  the  democratic 
masses. 

No  more  satis^Eu^tory  proof  can  be  offered 
of  the  utter  corruption  of  society  in  America, 
and  the  deep  discontent  of  the  majority, 
than  the  almost  ridiculous  delight  of  the 
people  at  'the  visit  .of  any  Englishman  of 
distinction.  Mr.  Dickens,  though  only  a 
melodramatic  tale  writer  of  the  popular  sort 
in  England,  made  a  progress  through  Ame- 
rica, hke  a  conqueror.  Thousands  rushed  to 
catch  a  sight  at  him ;  he  was  f^ted  and  ap- 
plauded to  his  own  disgust  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  in  America,  as  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  merely  because 
he  is  a  polite  English  gentleman,  the  most 
important  afiairs  of  the  nation  are  intrusted 
to  his  hands.  He  ad\ises  the  Congress,  reg- 
ulates the  tariff  of  imposts,  controls  the 
press,  and  rules  the  manners.  Sir  Henry  has 
a  slight  uneasiness,  or  nervousness  of  man- 
ner, which  it  has  become  fashionable  among 
the  wealthy  An\ericans  to  imitate.  As  for 
his  influence  over  the  public  counsels,  it 
must  be  superior  to  that  of  any  American, 
for  we  are  authentically  informed  by  a  per- 
son who  saw  the  paper  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  American  Parliament  have  before 
them  a  draft  of  a  treaty  made  for  them  by 
Sir  Henry,  between  the  United  States  and 
some  one  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
This  is  *as  it  should  be.  American  states- 
men have  no  foreign  policy,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  should  consult 
with  more  experienced  governments  who 
have.  ^ 

The  respect  shown  for  English  opinion  in 
this  instance  by  the  Democratic  chaos,  is  a 
proof  of  an  approaching  change.     We  must 
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confess,  we  are  not  without  some  feelings  of 
rogHTd  and  affection  for  America.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  talent  and  some  genius  of  a 
practical  order  among  them;  but  it  must 
continue  depressed  and  vulgarized,  .whik 
they  continue  to  hug  the  old  and  exploded 
notions  of  democratic  equality.  Democracies 
time  out  of  mind  are  wholly  incapable  of 
adopting  or  carrying  out  any  system  of 
poUcy,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  pure  hu- 
manity, and  show  a  true  disinterestedness,  if 
some  of  our  young  nobility  would  go  to 
America,  (the  voyage  is  now  become  easy,) 
and  by  a  personal  example  and  influence 
teach  tiie  Americans  how  to  behave  and  how 
to  make  laws  and  treaties. 

The  horrible  system  of  negro  slavery,  sup- 
ported by  the  southern  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  can  never  be  ameUorated  or  abol- 
ished but  by  the  advice  and  «d  of  Britain. 
The  most  feasible  scheme  we  have  heard  of  for 
its  abolition,  is  that  adapted  by.  the  present 
Ministry.  In  her  grand  policy  for  the  civil- 
ization and  christianizal3on  of  the  world, 
Great  Briton  has  adopt«d  a  plan  the  most 
profound  and  Buocesstul.  By  per«aasioii,'ftnd 
if  necessary  by  a  gentie  violence,  she  dis- 
solves those  unholy  compacts  of  semi-barba- 
rous Slates,  which  like  the  American  Union 
are  erected  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  worst 


institutions  and  the  propagation  of  Ui«  most 

i^urious  opinions.     Lord  P n  has  hit 

upon  a  method  which  has  thus  &r  worked 
verywell.  Inet^adofasingleembassy  to  the 
Central  Government,  he  dispatches  several,  lo 
the  separate  disaffected  States,  with  orders  to 
point  out  to  them  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
of  their  position.  The  colonies  separately 
operated  upon  in  this  way,  have  awakened  to 
akeen  sense  of  their  dependentand  miserable 
condition.  These  separate  ageudes,  operating 
togeth^  with  the  central  one  alrraidj  all- 
powetful  at  the  seat  of  the  Central  Qovem- 
ment,  are  doing  wondeis.  Numbers  of  the 
more  enlightened  American  aihexa,  among 
whom  we  are  happy  to  name  the  ^tin- 

guished  historian  of  colonics,  Mr.  B 1, 

entertun  (pinions  very  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  Brildsb  civilization  and  the  spread 
of  Christiamty.  The  wealthier  classes  on 
the  sea-coast  very  generally  incline  to  us; 
and  taking  all  these  evidences,  together  with 
the  violent  animosity  of  a  strong  EactiftD  in 
the  north^D  colonies  i^^at  the  southern, 
which  needs  only  a  littk  of  the  same  skil- 
ful fosteriag.tLat  created  it,  to  create  a  ci?il 
war,  ca>t  a  strong  light  u[ion  the  future,  and 
inspire  us  with  a  Christian  hope  and  sym- 
pathy for  our  benighted  and  struggling 
t>rotheis  on  the  other  side  of  the  AUautic 


IS  for  buHit- 


muet  iDtLiuate  temu,  and  for  whose  chnracl^  v/n  bare  the  greatcat  respect,  will  panlun 
iDf;  the  expression  u[  eume  hnridi  opiatana  of  himself  and  book.  Thu  humane  and  Christian  upaii 
wliicli  marlta  the  latter  part  of  this  atitcle,  and  the  strong  intereat  the  autlior  maniffsta  in  the  wefbre 
of  America,  will  surel;  enable  his  mild  spirit  to  bear  5ie  brotherly  oorreclioo  which  is  givtui  in  the 
first  part— En.] 


COPTIC  SONG. 


Gol — but  heed  and  imderaland 
This  mj  Itut  and  bett  cominaad: 
Turn  thine  Youth  In  such  advantage 
Aa  that  Do  reverse  shall  daunt  Age. 
Leam  the  serpenfi  wisdom  early, 
And  cODtemn  what  Time  deBlroja; 
AIbo,  wouldgt  thou  creep  or  climb, 
Chooie  thy  roie,  and  choose  in  time, 


Since  the  acalea  of  Fortnoe  rarelj 
Show  a  liberal  equipoise. 
Thvii  naut  tiiher  toar  or  itoep. 
Fail  or  triumph,  stand  or  Jroop  ; 
Thou  mtul  either  lerre  or  govern, 
Mmt  be  liave,  or  tnuit  be  toverer^  ; 
J/iiat,  in  fine,  be  btoei  or  twJje, 
Mutt  be  anvil  or  be  tledge.  QoDRE. 
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-PEACE"     AND     "FORBIGK     RELATIONS." 


For  the  first  time  since  the  year  1847, 
'•  UDiversal  peace,  law  and  order,"  can  now, 
be  fuund  every  where  over  the  world.  We 
of  1851  have  at  last  arrived  at  one  of  those 
{•eriods,  so  critical  in  Roman  history  that 
they  occurred  but  to  presage  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  or  its  downfall,  when  for  us,  too, 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  may  be 
ck^ed :  but  not  for  us,  on  this  occasion,  the 
proud  triumphs  indulged  in  by  the  Roman 
citizen  on  an  event  which  realized  to  his 
miud  the  supremacy  of  his  country's  arms, 
and  the  establishment  among  all  men  against 
whom  he  fought  of  the  peculiar  municipal- 
isra  with  which  he  desired  to  begird  human- 
ity ;  not  for  us,  either,  the  relief  from  unjust 
aggression,  the  momentary  release  from  siif- 
ft:ring,  which,  on  such  occasions,  a  suspension 
uf  arms  afforded  even  t«  the  Scythian  and 
the  GauL  The  closing  of  our  temple  of 
J&Dus  is  an  event  which  tells  of  the  defeat 
uf  our  friends,  of  the  temporary  suppression, 
at  all  events,  of  the  prindples  upon  which 
♦•or  Republic  is  founded,  and  which  ajone 
make  our  nation  strong  and  powcifiil  among 
I&^'n ;  and  assures  us  at  the  same  time  that 
these  friends,  nationally  or  individually,  have 
Mt  been  released  from  bondage,  but  that 
their  sufferings  are  but  the  more  inexorably 
renewed,  while  it  brings  with  it  too  the  con- 
viction that  the  enemies  of  our  principles 
and  of  our  nationality  are,  by  the  peaceful 
dimax  of  their  rule,  but  the  more  strength- 
♦•uhI  against  our  own  .Republican  existence, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  continental  empire. 
The  peace  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of 
the  monarchs;  the  peace  inaugurated  in 
\\x\»  unhappy  ^ar  by  the  enforced  termination 
ot'  the  SchleWig-Holstein  war,  thereby  ex- 
tingubhing  the  last  small  but  vivifying  flame 
of  Hepubhcan  contest  in  the  old  world,  sig- 
nalizes to  all  men,  present  and  to  cpme,  that 
the  free  States  and  insurgent  populations  of 
the  entire  modem  civilized  order  have  been 
utterly  defeated,  after'  one  struggle  of  three 
yearsi'  duration,  by  a  handful  of  kmgs.  From 


Calpe  to  Leucadia's  steep,  no  hand  is  longer 
raised  for  liberty;  from  the  fair  Mediter- 
ranean isles,  dear  to  Greek  and  Roman  story, 
and  now  crushed  at  the  feet  of  a  British 
or  NeapoUtan  despotism,  to  the  snows  of 
Rurik,  and  the  realms  of  the  Norse  of  old, 
^'  peace"  rests  like  death  upon  the  soil  of  the 
earth  and  the  hearts  of  men ;  from  gory 
pikes,  grim  heads  look  down  upon  the  hv- 
ing ;  and  from  the  peasant  as  he  strays  over 
the  land  he  curses,  or  the  prisoner  as  he 
roams  his  cell,  there  rise  up  groans  and 
sorrows,  commingling  in  one  eternal  wail  of 
blasphemy  and  woe.  The  Roman  wanders 
by  night  by  the  ruins  of  his  own  Colosseum, 
an  outlaw  and  a  vagabond,  whom  it  is  law- 
ful to  kill  by  a  French  bayonet,  or  a  Fapal 
rope ;  to  wnom  is  not  given  the  power  of 
saying  his  own  city,  his  own  land,  his  own 
soul  is  his  :  but  let  the  dog  rejoice — ^has  he 
not**  peace"?  The  Hungarian  has  liberty  no 
more  :  he  may  remember  his  mother  beaten 
on  a  gun-breech,  or  his  wife  handed  over  to 
the  savagery  and  lust  of  a  horde  of  Croats ; 
he  may  recall  the  smile  of  his  children  lying 
in  death  with  faces  upturned  to  his,  or  the 
last  agonizing  cry  which  rose  from  his  burn- 
ing hut :  but  why  should  a  past  like  this 
grieve  him?  Has  not  the  God  he  ought  to 
worship  mercifully  afforded  to  him  "  peace  f  '* 
Widows  and  the  orphaned  young  may  weep 
over  the  graves  of  German  martyrs ;  Blum 
may  sleep  amid  gore  and  kindly  worn^  un- 
avenged, and  Viennese  maidens  steal  in  the 
darksome  twilight  to  the  spot  behind  the  bar- 
rack wall  where  their  lovers  and  their  brothers 
were  shot  down  in  troops:  but  Germany 
can  bear  with  slavery  and  sorrow — she  has 
'*  peace."  In  Asiatic  jails,  in  Australian 
penal  colonies,  in  the  foul  ceUs  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  in  those  prisons  of  St.  Mark 
where  the  burning  leads  or  the '  flooded 
vault  bring  to  the  prisonet  a  slow  and 
agonizing  death ;  in  that  dungeon  of  Spiel- 
berg where  the  Carbonari  chiefe  died  for 
years ;  in  that  gaol  whence  a  Freiicb  ImperiaL 
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ist  only  escaped  to  imprison  the  honestest  of 
his  countrymen ;  in  cells  so  foul  and  abomi- 
nable that  the  humanitarian  liberahst  would 
not  consign  thereto  the  thief,  the  ravisher, 
or  the  murderer,  lie  in  unsympathized 
misery  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  unselfish  of  the  few  great  men  with 
whom  our  world  has  been  blessed  :  but  yet 
shall  we  not  rejoice  that  runaway  kings  have 
returned  to  their  thrones ;  that  iraperille4 
and  shaking  aristocracies  have  been  bolstered^ 
up  into  a  new  though  temporary  vitality; 
that  the  accursed  of  humanity  and  the 
doomed. by  Grod  have,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
sword-edge  and  gunpowder,  been  blasphe- 
mously re-established  in  their  murderous 
dominion  over  men  ?  More  massacres  ther 
will  be  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  th 
region  formeriy  called  Austria ;  morefami 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  Ireland,  ny>re 
slaughters  in  Ionian  Islands  and  India,  more 
misery  and  cruel  wrong  every  where :  but  will 
not  kings  be  still  enthroned ;  will  not  oligar- 
chies be  still  empowered  to  live  upon  the  labor 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  will  notxihurch 
systems  go  on  finely,  the  Pope  in  his  Vatican, 
the  Queen  in  her  palace ;  will  not  our  am- 
bassadors have  longer  opportunities  of  imi- 
tating the  gestures  and  bow-scraping  of 
courts,  and  so  improve  their  -  manners  and 
education ;  will  not  merchants  buy  and 
sell,  brokers  quote  stocks,  free-traders  sing 
psalms,  make  peace  resolutions,  and  import 
cutlery  and  cloth,  the  same  as  ever ;  will  not 
all  fanatics  and  enthusiastic  persons  be  put 
down,  and  will  we  not  have  **  peace  "  ?  Of 
course  we  will.  Who  cai^  for  the  people  I 
Besides,  in  this  universal  failure  of  Euro- 
pean Republicanism,  we  of  America  can 
find  for  ourselves  peculiar  themes  of  glorifi-, 
cation.  We  predicted  this  result ;  worldly 
wise  and  highly  influential  persons  amongst 
us  warned  our  countrymen  of  the  lower,  or 
as  some  mistaken  individuals  will  call  them, 
of  the  Republican  classes,  that  when  the 
Roman,  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Lombard 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  national  life ;  when  the 
Magyar  essayed  to  keep  out  the  tide  of 
tyranny  with  his  sword-point;  when  the 
capitals  of  Europe  were  turned  into  shoot- 
ing galleries  fbr  the  practice  of  the  million 
on  kings ;  when  a  universal  bouleversement 
was  knocking*  over  throne  on  throne,  and 
\  respectable  classes  on  respectable  classes,  it 
was  all  vain.  Speciously,  and  with  much 
long-worded   rhetoric,  did  Review  writers, 


Jboth  of.  the  Papistical  and  New-England 
order,  would-be  Archbishops  of  New- York, 
and  would-be  arch-professors  of  Harvard, 
make  it  known  to  the  A>nerican  people,  that 
the  revolution  in  which  Europe  was  engaged 
was  not  based  on  the  ^me  principles,  nor 
directed  to  the  same  ends,  as  oor  own — 
and  tMat  therefore  the  former  was  wrong. 
Eloquent  statesmen  of  the  expounding  sort, 
sympathizing  newspaper-editors   of  Janus- 
faceA   physique,  maintained  with    evident 
rum  and  pharismcal  sincerity,  that  the 
erican  policy  for  seventy  years  had  b?en 
blished    on    the    soundest    do-nothinij 
^riApiples,  and  conducted  on  the  broadt^t 
grounds  of  national  humility  and  political 
negation ;   and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  it  at  the.  age  of  seventy 
years  doing  any  good  either  for  itself  or 
others.     Even  when  one  old  man,  a  Presi- 
dent with  more  Republican  spirit  in  him 
than  ordinary,  desired  to  recognize,  merely 
recognize,  the  then  existing  Goveminents  of 
Hungary  and  of  Rome,  he  was  warned  by 
wise  and  discreet  persons  that  though  the 
American  policy  required  the  recognition  of 
the  government  in  being  as  the  govemm^^nt 
in  right;  and  though  the  governments  afore- 
said were  necessarily  of  right,  and  actually 
in  being ;  yet  safety  required  that  he  should 
wait  till  these  governments  were  either  over- 
thrown or  so  firmly  established  that  they 
might  treat  our  cautious  policy  with  derisive 
scorn,  before  that  he  should  display  his  linger- 
ing ideas  of  having  at  some  remote  and  prob- 
ably fabulous  period  intended  to   proffer 
them,  if  they  got  on  well,  not  the  sor\*icv:i 
of  his  country,   but  merely  that   passing 
courtesy  of  nations,  which  is  equivalent  in 
^domestic  politeness  to  a  "  How  do  ye  do  ! — a 
Tnne  morning — 1  wish  you  success ;"  a  fonn 
of  salutation  we  throw  away  in  private  life 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  without  thinking  we 
have  lost  any  thing,  and  receive  as  often  in 
return,  without  considering  ourselves  in  the 
smallest  degree  complimented,  and  not  very 
enormously  enriched.     And  the  warning  of 
the  dramaturgic  croakers  wawminently  for- 
tunate.  Rome  and  Hungarj^ave  perished 
True,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  recog- 
nizing kings  for  years,  without  the  certainty 
even  for  an  hour  that   they  might    not 
perish  too;  but  then  it  was  so  respocta- 
ble^  so  conservative,  so  well  calculated  t^j 
keep  us  on  good  terms  with  all  the  monar- 
chies, to  recognize  even  a  runaway  brother, 
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ibat  we  did  it  True,  we  ran  the  risk  of 
f'laciDg  ourselves  in  the  predicament  of  the 
worthy  Abb6  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  who, 
on  the  morning  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X., 
srcond^d  his  altar  with  his  prayers  all  pat, 
nothing  thifiking  about  the  holes  and  rents 
m:ide  in  his  ballad  by  the  bullets  of  the  bar- 
rii^des,  but,  having  recited  his  rdle  as  usual, 
till  he  arriyed  at  that  loyal  prayer,  now  obso- 
lrte,"Domine  salvum  fac  regem,"  balked  at 
tlie  "*  regem,"  and  balked  at  his  Latin,  and 
ended,  blushing  deeply  and  in  great  tremor, 
vith  the  singular  invocation,  ^  Domine  sal- 
\Tun  fac — le-r4e  gouvemement  proviwire,^^ 
But  then,  even  such  a  predicament  would 
have  proved  only  our  loyal  conservatism  and 
inefeble  consistency  to  the  do-nothing  policy, 
K^  worshipped  by  statesmen  deficient  in 
originality  of  thought  and  American  char- 
acter. Traef  we  had  ambassadors  at  courts, 
where  there  were  no  courts ;  sent  letters  to 
kings,  where  th^re  were  no  kings;  indited 
jraoefiil  epistles  to  a  Louis  Philippe  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  there  was  nothing  but  a  Count 
N^uiUy  taking  off  a  red  cotton  muffler  on 
Dover  beach:  but  all  these  follies  only 
proved  that,  like  Brutus,  but  in  a  different 
manner,  it  is  sometimes  politic  to  play 
the  fooL  True,  by  such  conduct  we  have 
lost  the  friendship  of  maf^ly,  the  admiration 
<if  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  but  then  we 
have  retwned  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
:r'>t  on  in  the  general  riot  without  having  our 
*hop  windows  broken  in,  without  having  lost 
uur  sales  of  bacon  and  breadstuff,  and  with- 
out offending  our  titled  customers.  We  can 
.«tiU  ^11  raw  cotton  to  kings  and  potentates, 
receive  imperial  ambassadors,  and  nod  and 
smile  at  aristocratic  tables  over  the  misfor- 


ward  in  their  ideas  and  conduct ;  but  then, 
they  do  not  understand  our  policy,  and  what 
is  more,  they  never  will  understand  it.  There 
are  depths  in  the  abyss  of  want  of  intellect 
which  it  is  below  reason  to  comprehend. 
During  the  Revolution  of  '76,  it  required  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  returned  French  Re- 
publican to  create  among  the  French  people, 
and  even  in  the  French  monarchy,  a  friend- 
ship wbich,  more  than  once,  saved  our  fa- 
thers from  ruin,  and  ourselves  from  servitude. 
Then  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  may 
have  been  three  or  four  times  as  long  in  dura- 
tion as  it  is  to-day.  Then  the  United  States,^ 
north  of  Massachusetts,  west  of  New- York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  south  of  the  Caroli- 
nas,  was  a  wilderness.  £ven  in  the  inhabited 
region  there  was  httle  wealth,  small  hope  of 
ultimate  and  complete  victory,  no  seduc^ 
tive  day-dreams  to  beguile  the  wanderer 
from  Europe,  and  a  very  remote  possibility 
of  preferment  and  renown  for  \ixe  European  . 
soldier.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  guileless 
enthusiasm  of  these  European  Democrats 
that  there  flocked  to  our  ranks  thousands,  of 
whom  history  preserves  the  names  of  a  Kos- 
ciusko, a  Lafayette,  a  Lee,  and  a  De  Kalb. 
Then  and  afterward  we  formed  alliances  of 
the  sincerest  outward  character,  with  France 
and  the  French  Republicans  and  Republic, 
to  last  during  the  terrible  war  into  which  it 
had  entered  for  the  liberation  of  all  human- 
ity, and  first  of  ourselves.  And  so  we  con- 
quered; but  they  did  not  understand  our 
policy,  for  when  their  day  of  trial  came,  and 
they,  poor  fools,  applied  to  us  for  such  aid 
and  assistance  as  we  justly  owed  them,  we 
were  safe,  and  accordingly  we  did  not  grant 
their  unreasonable  request    Nor  even  in 


in  our  isolated,  raw-producing  existence,  the 
market  gardener  of  monarchies,  the  buyer  of 
their  stocks,  the  pander  to  their  tyrannies  over 
the  people :  but  herein  how  unlike  Lucifer  the 
denK>n-angel,  how  truly  Christian,  how  in- 
€^bly  humble  our  deportment ;  for  though 
he  desired  rather  to  rule  in  hell  than  be 
k&t  in  heaven,  we  prefer  to  be  last  even 
in  the  train  of  the  monarchic  brood  which, 
t-rawling  forth  from  the  ebon  gate  of  Hades, 
<iU  agonizes  the  world,  than  first  among  the 
Rt'publics  of  men. 

These  European  Republicans  must  indeed 
l«e  wild,  very  wild,  enthusiastic,  and  very 
impracticable  men.  No  doubt  they  may  he 
ve/y   honest,  very  brave,  very  straightfor- 
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tunes  of  a  Republic    We  can  still  creep  on|  Jive  present  day  do  these  same  European 
: :-^i-.*-j J — : „:_x *^^  Democrats  seem  to  understand  our  policy  a 

bit  the  better.     Kossuth  sent  to  us  for  aid, 
even  for  friendship,"  and  it  was,  after  much^ 
deliberation',  deemed  allowable  to  dispatch  a 
gentleman,  secretly  to  him,  by  roundabout 
journeying  and  many  mysterious  passp 
to  acquaint  him  of  our  peculiar 
that  it  was  necessary,  essential 
to  our  national  greatness  and  charac 
in  such  cases  we  should  *  do  nothff^lfi^ 
conduct  ourselves  impassively  with*  the'^ 


spect  towards  kings  in  general,  and^1iis.(ifl'*i'^^ 
our  opinion)   rightful  king  in   particular,  ^  ^«,  w   \ 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  fo|^       *^   ' 
seventy  years  bade ;  but  that  if  he  went  on 
well,  and  succeeded,  and  made  his  o^vn 
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Ungam  by  his  unassisted  power,  and  in  the 
face  of  two  leagued  empires  against  him,  a 
great  Republican  heart  to   Europe,   then 

we  should  be "  very  happy  of  the  honor 

of  hb  distinguished  acquaintance/^  And  so 
carefully  andso  maturely  was  this  stupendotfe 
step  taken,  that  the  gentleman  never  arrived 
at  his  destination,  and  never  said,  what  he 
was  sent  to  say,  nothing.  But  then  behold 
how  even  in  this  instance  we  have  saved  our 
national  character  and  maintained  our  policy. 


Vienna  and  Mr.  Webb.  Flagrantly  worw 
than  all,  the  conduct  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Democracy  in  Pari?, 
Mr.  Walsh.  But  why  recapitulate  ?  We 
attach  no  bhune  to  any  one  administration 
more  than  to  another.  It  has  •become  the 
practice  of  all  administrations  to  be  equally 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  It  has  become  the  foreign 
system  of  all  Washington  cabinets  to  ba^^e 
no  system.  The  patient  indifference  char- 
acteristic of  an  ox  in  harness,  or  of  an  igno- 


We  have  written,  yes,  we  have  written  a 

very  lengthy  and  rhetorical  letter  maintaining   rant  boor,  has  come  to  be  mistaken  for  the 

our  right  by  historical  precedent,  and  thl:>  watchful  independence  which,  should  adorn 


most  disputatious  dialectics,  to  say  nothing 
whenever  we  like,  to  send  an  American  citi- 
zen to  say  nothing  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
earth  if  we  please,  and  boldly  threatening, 
when  the  danger  had  •  all  passed,  that  if  any 
prince,,  power,  or  potentate,  had  dared  by 
force  and  violence  to  arrest  or  stop  the 
mouth  of  our  ambassador  while  on  his  way 
to  say,  or  while  engaged  in  saying  the  afore- 
said nothing,  as  by  us,  the  Gre&t  Ameri- 
can Bepubhc,  directed,  we  would — well,  we 
would — ^well,  we  would  probably  in  that 
event  consider  the  propriety  of  embroiting 
ourselves  in  a  war,  and  risking  the  spilling  of 
human  blood  upon  so  veiy  trivial  a  ques- 
tion. From  all  which  one  bitter  regret  is 
ever  present  to  our  minds.  When  such  for 
long  years  has  been  the  perfection  of  gov- 
ernment under  every  species  of  administra- 
tion, what  a  pity  Billy  Patterson  had  not 
been  Secretary  of  State  or  President. 
"  President  Patterson" — ^it  looks  well  enough, 
and  we  have  proof,  since  the  genial  republi- 
canism of  Jefferson  and  the  unbending  wiU 
of  Jackson  have  passed  from  this  lower 
earth,  and  the  glories  of  the  youth  of  Clay, 
and  the  consistency  of  Adams's  age  have 
been  forgotten,  that  it  would  have  dofM 
'much  better.  Peace  be  with  the  manes  of 
his  Excellency  WUliam  Patterson  I  He  ad- 
mirably understood  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention even  on  behalf  of  an  outraged 
brother ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
in  times  when  political  genius  was  not  ap- 
preciated, when  dexterous  servility  and 
grandiloquent  backsliding  were  not  held 
to  be  the  most  essential  and  the  loftiest 
qualifications  for  the  government  of  a  Re- 
public 

So  of  the  Roman  mission  and  Mr.  Cass. 
Even  worse  than  so  of  the  Berlin  mission 


a  Republican  statesman.  The  *' masterly 
inactivity'^  of  great  men  has  shrunk,  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  lesser  cahbre,  to  servile 
disregard  of  every  thing  but  selt  To  do 
nothing,  to  know  nothing,  to  have  no  ^  offi- 
cial intbrmation"  on  any  subject,  to  write 
letters  grandiloquent,  months  after  the  sub- 
jects of  .them  had  been  forgotten,  to  let  am- 
bassadors to  foreign  courts  go  and  com*', 
without  regard  to  character  before  going,  to 
capacity  for  any  good,  or  even  to  their  conduct 
while  in  mission,  seems  now  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  admimstrative  talent.  Turn  now 
your  eyes  back  on  the  Rome  of  '47—8,  on 
the  gallant  war  for  its  freedom,  on  the  base 
treachery  of  the  French  President,  on  the 
misfortunes  and  the  misery  which  have  since 
fallen  on  her  people,  and  ask  yourselv^ 
Republicans,  where  is  the  man  in  all  Amer- 
ica to  whom  you  dare  confide  the  charge  of 
representing  and  maintaining  in  that  belea- 
guered city,  the  interests  of  Republicanism, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  United  States  ? 
Look  around  and  answer.  Could  any  intel- 
lect be  too  lofty,  could  any  genial  love  of 
Republican  glory  and  justice  be  too  'warm, 
could  any  experience  and  judgment  be  too 
large  or  too  grasping,  to  represent  yon  there  ? 
Had  you  at  your  disposal  a  mind  purer  and 
loftier,  and  a  soul  more  unselfish  than  that 
of  Clay,  a  stubborn  manhood  rnore  stabbom 
than  that  of  Jackson,  a  comprehension  of 
Democratic  right  and  duty  more  reaching 
and  more  genial  than  that  of  Jefi^rson, 
would  you  not  have  thought  them  all  in  one 
man  too  httle  to  represent  your  Democratic 
Jaith,  your  love,  your  aspirations,  there  f 
Failing  in  such,  would  you  not  have  selected 
the  most  independent,  the  most  thoroughly 
Republican,  the  sagest,  the  most  genial  citi- 
zen you  could  find  ?    Of  Ruling  in  any  of 


and  Mr.  Hannegan,  and  of  the  mission  to  |  these  qualifications,  would  you  have  eent 


'  Foreign  Selalions," 


itnes  for  his  inefficiency  and  indifference  are 
tbtt  bo  is  a  very  young  man,  and  that  the 
qualification  which  entitled  him  to  bis  did- 
tinj^uished  position,  was  being  the  son  of  a 
militia  general,  who  brought  to  the  service 
bf  his  country  in  the  Senate,  a  very  small 
bead  and  a  rery  large  paudch  t  Would 
rou  hare  sent  such  an  one,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  kept  a  person  in  Paris  as  your  repre- 
u«tative  whose  whole  employment  was 
irriting  pnbiicand  private  letters  ui^ng  the 
Freocb  Ooveroroent  to  outrage  Roman 
liberty  t  Yet  we  did  all  that  Buring  the 
lean  wben  the  Austrian  empire  quivered  in 
eretTum  from  the  blow-s  of  RepublicaniBni, 
io  Hongarj,  throughout  the  German  States, 
in  SdsTonia,  in  Poland  and  Bohemia,  even 
ID  Vieflna,  our  country  was  totally  unrepre- 
Mnted  excepting  by  an  American  monarchist 
m  Ihe  pay  o(  the  Emperof,  a  Republican  by 
)wili,3servile  editor  by  trade;  and  not  till  Vj- 
(DoaiTsa  tvrice  conquered  and  sacked,  not  till 
liie  plains  of  Hnogarf  from  the  Carpathians 
to  Croatia  were  made  desolate,  did  our  Gov- 
tnuoent  depute  thither,  or  pretend  to  de- 
puw  a  sinsle  even  indifferent  represcntalive, 
CjliHiel  Webb  and  fiamily,  of  the  Courier 
ojtd  £jtquirtr  newspaper,  drew  his  outfit, 
vent  out,  was  not  fit,  came  bach,  and  edited 
*^ain:  bat  as  to  Vienna,  we  believe  he 
Kversawit:  astoHungary,henevercared; 
m  to  Kepuflicanisni  and  what  he  was  to  do 
in  the  land  to  which  he  was  travelling  in 
f4«l«nse,  he  never  thought.  Surely  if  this 
Ik  all  that  comes  of  our  foreign  missions — 
if  this  be  all  the  adjutage  which  can  de- 
Tuire  Qpon  our  country,  all  the  gloir^e  can 
aliain  by  our  "  fiweign  policy"  and  foreign 
pntttce,  the  sooner  the  ridiculous  and  pon- 
wmptibte  brce  is  ended  the  better  for  all 
luen,  the  better  for  us  as  a  nation,  the  bet- 
t^  £»  the  nations  we  deceive  by  empty 
c-fbtage  and  hypocritical  preparations,  the 
Uu«r  for  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
iierptofbre  so  niiuously  and  disgracefully 
•■juaadered.  Again,  in  Prussia;  a  proper 
n-j'Teaentadve  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ojurt  of  Berlin  during  the  past  three  years 
I'lirbt  have  steadied  the  wandering  will  of  a 
k:ng,  and  saved  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
frum  the  fate  of  imbecility  and  meanness—^  : 
might  have  protected  Germany  from  a  new 
f  partition,  and  warded  even  for  a  longer  hour 
frum  the  gallant  Uttle  States  now  delivered 
by  Buauao  autocracy  to  Danish  despotism, 


the  doom  of  outrage  without  redress,  ahd 
sacrifice  witbout  glory.  But  while  lierlia 
swayed  between  barricades  and  aubmisaion, 
while  all  Germany  lay  coni-uUed  in  the  birth- 
pMns  either  of  a  new  and  grand  Itepublic  or 
a  ftetid  abortion ;  while  the  Tzar  pushed  his 
armies  to  the  frontier,  and  his  agents  and  ' 
his  gold  even  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Weiser; 
while  Austria  drove  her  tamed  battalions  on, 
at  the  order  of  a  higher  despotism,  to  Hesse 
and  Kiel,  America  or  Republicanism  had  for 
a  long  time  not  a  single  representative  in  the 
great  battle-ground  of  Northwestern  En- 
rope.  And  when  these  representatives 
came,  what  were  they )  One,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  to 
the  court  of  Berlin — but  over  him  let  us 
pass  in  silence.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  divine  phren^  of  Anacreon  and  of 
Moore,  and  the  bestial  orgies  of  a  bacchanal 
whose  stomach  has  outstripped  his  reason  ; 
and  since  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortnne 
to  be  represented  by  the  one,  let  us  forget, 
if  we  can,  that  we  were  disgraced  by  being 
represented  by  ihe  other.  Such  was  the 
United  Stat«8  mission  to  the  monarchy  of 
Prussia — recalled  of  itself^  wandering  now 
delirious,  westward.  The  other  representa- 
tive to  Germany,  or  rather  to  that  portion 
of  it  more  recently  engaged  in  war,  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  being  covered  in  his 
idiosyncracies  by  the  ambassadorial  dignity 
of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  since  the 
expose  of  the  Berlin  mission,  our  Govern- 
ment has  shrunk  from  the  unhappy  subject 
altogether,  inquiring  nothing  of  the  past, 
nothing  of  the  future.  And  so  it  fell  upon 
a  Quaker  caucus  in  Massachusetts  to  send, 
as  an  American  representative  to  Europe,  a 
philanthropic  follower  of  TuUl  Cain.  With 
the  conductor  ideas  of  this  "artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  "  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But,  in 
the  utter  inactivity  of  our  Government,  it 
must  be  satjs&ctory  to  Americans  to  know, 
that  the  only  representative  of  Republican 
liberty  or  American  ^ory  during  the  recent 
war  between  the  people  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  and  the  united  monarchies  of  Den- 
mark, Russia,  England,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
in  defense  of  a  constitution  and  laws  estab- 
lished and  in  being  for  centuries,  was  a  per- 
of  very  hmiled  intellect,  who  might 
nave  become  a  highly  respectable  citizen 
had  he  continued  a  blacksmith,  but  who  firat 
evinced  a  characteristic  madness  by  be- 
coming an  editor,  and  followed  that  up  by 
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declaring  he  was  commissioned  by  Hea- 
ven to  britig  in  the  Millennium.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  his  millennium  program-* 
me  in  his  pocket,  he  determined  to  try  his^ 


hand  on  Schleswig-Holstein ;  and  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  question  at  issue,  as  a  phi- 
losopher always  is,  (for  where  is  the  use  of 
general  principles'  if  they  do  not  apply  to 
every  thing  f )  in  utter  disr^ard  of  German 
Republicanism,  or  even,  we  are  willing  to  say, 
of  Danish  or  Austrian  monarchy,  he  has  there 
strenuously  advocated  the  pohcy  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  England  alike,  the  policy  of  the 
monarchs,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the 
Duchies  from  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
personal  and  national  liberties,  and  to  dis- 
arm them  without  yielding  to  them  an  atom. 
True,  the  material  result  to  the  Schleswigers 
would  have  been  the  same  whether  he  had 
been  there  or  in  his  native  New-England ; 
but  though  personally  unimportant,  the  dis- 


debauchee;  in  Paris,  a  Catholic  penny-a- 
liner,  simposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Net^ 

•^JT&rk  FreemastCi  Journal^  under  an  aUas; 

fw  Naples  and  Sidly,  nobody;  in  Sardinia, 


nobody ;  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  a  humane 
blacksmith  from  Massachusetts;  in  London, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  toady  from  ditto.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  list  of  nothingness  and 
imbecility?  Was  ever  a  nation  so  hkelj 
mtn^presented  since  the  confounding  dis- 
cords of  Babel  f — ^and  this  a  nation  of  Repub- 
lican vitality  and  pride,  whose  every  pulse 
beats  for  the  glory  of  the  liberty  itself  enjop, 
whose  fiv^and  twenty  millions  are  animated 
with  but  one  sentiment,  abhorrence  oi  every 
monarchic  and  oligarchic  pretension,  or,  if 
there  be  exceptions,  dl  of  whose  population 
not  Republican  might  be  crushed  into  a 
single  room  of  very  limited  dimensions.  Of 
the  people,  take  them  miUion  by  miUion,^ 
from  the  Hudson  to  Oregon,  and  yon  m\\ 


honor  to  Americanism  is,  also,  the  same.  The  '  find  of  each  and  every  million,  999,999 
soldiery  of  the  despotic  league  now  occupy  right  in  feeling  and  intention  on  every  ques- 
the  forts  oi^Schleswig — the  armies  of  Hoi-  tion  of  foreign  liberty  with  which  they  are 
stein  are  disarmed  and  disbanded.  They  at  all  acquainted.  The  desire  to  do  right  Is 
who  most  compromised  themselves  for  lib- ;  unhmited — ^the  actual  right  done,  lijmited 
erty  have  fled,  or  are  in  prison.     Russia  '  only  by  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  means 


rules  from  Tartary  to  Flanders,  and  the 
German  people  bend  their  heads  to  the  yoke 
in  sorrow ;  but  still  Mr.  Elihu  Burrit,  the 
American,  has  returned  with  a  smiling  face  to 
his  friends  the  London  merchant8,who  paid  his 
expenses,  and  will  soon  return  to  his  Quaker 
friends  here,  a  triumphant  victor.  He  has 
participated  in  a  cruel  wrong,  but  then  he 
has  established  *'  amicablq  relations."  He 
has  been  a  party  to  one  solitary  infamy,  but 
then  he  left  behind  his  general  principle : 

"  Mode  a  solitude  and  called  it  peace  1" 

Passing  over  the  London  missions  of  Ban- 
croft and  Lawrence,  hardly  worthy  of  more 
particular  notice,  since  they  may  be  very 
fairly  confounded — if  servility,  toadyism, 
windy  eloquence,  and  national  misrepre- 
sentation, amount  to  the  same  thing,  whoso 
may  be  the  mouth-piece — the  United  States 
have  been  represented  during  the  most  tre- 
mendous times  which  we  hate  seen  since 
first  the  American  liepublic  was  ushered 
into  existence,  as  follows:  In  Rome,  by 
nobody  first,  and  then  by  a  fop  df  respectable 
parentage;  in  Hungary,  by  nobody;  in 
Austria,  nobody — Webb  going,  but  did 
not  go ;  in  Berhn,  first,  nobody — second,  a 


how.  Bi^t  the  higher  you  ascend,  you  find 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  do  right,  and 
desire  to  do  right,  increasing  step  by  step  in 
an  inverse  ratio,  until  in  the  seat  of  power 
you  find  illimitable  means  of  acquiring  any 
needful  political  knowledge,  but"  no  official 
•information,"  and  no  desire  whatever  to  use 
any  other.  This  is  the  equation  of  our  pohti- 
cal  society.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
our  "  representatives'ifor  being  our  misrepre- 
sentatives,  but  those  who  empowered  them 
to  misrepresent  True,  you  can  pick  up  at 
random,  in  the  streets  of  any  of  our  chief 
cities,  twenty  or  a  hundred  men  of  sound 
Republican  souls,  and  after  one  monthV  train- 
ing send  them  out,  a  far  more  efficient  body 
of  representatives  than  any  we  have  enjoyed 
«uce  the  treaty  of  Ghent  But  if  inefiScient 
men  are  selected  merely  because  they  ar^ 
consanguineously  related  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  or  because  tlieir  monetary  wealth 
ahd  deficiency  of  common  sense  can  com- 
mand a  long  tail  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse^  to 
blame  the  unhappy  individuals  for  their 
Senatorial  consanguinity  or  parasitical  fol- 
lowing. To  our  executives  alone  we  mu-^t 
look  for  the  causes  of  the  grave  error.  Kot 
to  them,  neither  must  we  attribute  any  desire 
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to  m'lsrepresezit,  with  aforethought,  Repub- 
licanism and  America  to  the  people  and  the 
kings  of  Em^pe ;  not  to  them  the  deliberate 
parpose  of  making  an  absolutist  Catholic 
Iboi  the  successor  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
Co  the  French  Republic,  of  sending  a  dis- 
tinguished school-boj  to  the  Roman  De- 
mocracy, or  a  debauchee  to  enact  the  orgies 
of  a  satyr  before  the  successor  of  Frederick. 
Such  ridiculous  errors,  such  flagrant  wrong 
to  America  and  humanity,  can  arise  only 
from  perfect  indifference  to  consequences, 
and  from  the  illimitable  possession  of  want  of 
purpose.  And  so  it  is.  Our  Governments, 
one  and  all,  for  twenty  years  past,  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  under  one  or  another 
party  attribute  or  title,  gone  into  power 
and  out,  risen  into  eminence  for  an  hour, 
&Uea  into  oblivion  for  all  succeeding  time, 
without  having,  in  a  single  instance,  formed 
or  even  thought  of  a  foreign  policy,  or  scheme 
of  continuous  action  or  deportment  towards 
the  people  or  the  governments  of  Europe. 


amuse  and  elate  our  enemies.  How  there- 
fore can  we  wonder,  when  a  grand  upturn- 
ing of  the  long  fallowed  Democracy  of  the 
Old  World  came,  when  the  soil  lay  open  and 
gaping  for  the  seed-time  of  our  principles, 
that  there  was  no  seed  and  no  husbandman, 
and  that  the  ready  earth  perished,  barren,  of 
thirst  ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  every  grand 
opportunity  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  interest,  for  a  long  time  naturally 
existing  between  us  and  the  European  De- 
mocracies, should  have  passed  away  un- 
used— ^who  was  to  use  them  ?  How  can  we 
wonder  that  when  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Sicily,  Chartist  England,  Republican 
France,  and  even  the  Democracy  of  Prussia, 
desired  to  foster  those  relations  of  gain  and 
friendship  for  us,  and  mere  countenance  and 
protection  for  them,  which  it  is  our  evident 
and  paramount  interest  to  form  with  all  peo- 
ple, that  our  interests  were  ignored  and 
abandoned,  our  friends  converted  to  indiffer- 
ence and  enmity,  roonarchs  befriended,  ene- 


When  America  was  to  Europe  a  distant^  mies  taught  to  sneer,  and  worshippers  of  our 
region,  an  Ultima  Thule,  when  it  seemed  Aglory  left  to  disappointment  and  regret?  Now, 
like  Munchausen's  visit  to  the  moon  to  voy-  without  a  single  additional  dollar  having  been 
age  to  Europe,  when  our  relations  with  that  spent  in  warlike  preparations,  we  might  rule 
continent  were  very  few  and  limited  indeed,^^the  world,  we  might  reign  in  the  hearts  of 


the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  Jeffersons, 
Franklins,  Adamses,  held  much  more  decided 
notions  of  the  relation  this  Republic  should 
hold  to  Republicanism.  And  now  when  it 
suddenly  breaks  upon  us,  what  with  Cunard 
and  Collins  steamers,  fast-sailing  packet  ships, 
a  continuous  interchange  of  locality,  thought, 
literature,  feeling,  and  hope,  that  we  are 
nearer  to  any  nation  of  Europe  than  Jeffer- 
son in  Monticello  ever  was  to  New- York, 
that  we  have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  the 
worid,  and  not  a  continent  removed  as  for- 


^very  Democracy  in  Europe,  more  power- 
nilly  and  more  wholly  than  ever  reigned  a 
king ;  and  now  our  name  has  shrunk  to  that 
abyss  that  it  is  only  mentioned  with  a  kindly 
and  harmless  contempt  We,  too,  have 
hitherto  pinned  our  faith  to  kings.  They, 
despising  us,  have  triumphed,  and  we  are 
nothing.  It  is  at  this  moment  difficult  to 
say  whether  America  is  laughed  at  more  by 
the  crowned  heads,  than  its  imbecility  is 
pitied  by  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Europe. 


We  have  lost  position :  with  the  power  to 
merly  to  Saturn  or  Ceres,  we  look  around\become  the  greatest,  we  have  withdrawn  V 
in  wonder,  and  discover  that  we  are  repre-   from  the  world,  shrunk  from  our  destiny,  v 
tented  throughout  the  planet  we  inhabit,   and  like  the  statue  of  Jupitei  Tonans,  lying 

broken  by  infidel  hands  in  the  ancient  Cam- 


and  of  which  henceforth  and  for  ever  we 
must  be  an  influencing  power,  by  such  a 
category  of  imbecility  as  we  have  above  de- 
tailed. For  years  our  Governments,  one 
after  another,  have  made  foreign  missions 
the  mere  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  dis- 
agreeable, or  rewarding  with  inadequate 
position  pliant  imbecility.  If  a  man  were 
held  to  be  good  for  nothing  at  home,  he 
was  sure  to  be  selected  to  be  sent  abroad. 
Instead  of  locking  up  our  imbeciles  in  the 
garret,  we  have  sent  them  out  with  especial 
power  to  bore  or  disgust  our  friends,  to 
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pus  Martins,  are  reverenced  only  by  those 
so  hopeful  and  so  wise  as  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  attributes  we  must 
display  when  raised  again  to  our  pristine 
Republican  rectitude. 

Nor  will  the  opportunity  be  long  want- 
ing. The  world  still  lies  before  us,  ready, 
not  for  that  material  dominion  which  ener- 
vates the  few  fortunate  and  debases  the 
many,  but  for  the  dominion  of  those  princi- 
ciples  of  equality  and  true  order,  of  which 
we  are  the  eldest  of&pring,  and,  by  the  ne^ 
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cessitiea  of  our  poBition,  must  be  the  cham- 
pion. ITie  "  reaction"  t>  seemingly  trium- 
phant; there  u  "peace''  from  arms  every 
where  in  Europe ;  the  map  of  the  Old  Worla, 
wanting  a  Bourbon  here  and  there,  cutting 
Holland  in  twain,  and  -erasing  the  lines  be- 
tween "Austria  proper"  and  its  former 
"provinces /'  does  on  the  surface  seem  the 
same  as  that  singular  document  edited  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  But  yet  the  "reaction" 
is  no  where  triumphant — there  is  no  peace 
among  men — the  map  of  Europe,  when 
you  tear  away  the  surface,  is  vastly  and 
irrecliumably  changed.  Republicanism  is 
more  certain  to  Europe  than  ever — war  more 
imminent — the  downfall  of  kings  more  im- 
minent— our  interests  more  pressing.  Let 
us  demonstrate  these  truths,  and  prepare 
ouraelves  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Between  the  Europe  of  1815  and  the 
Europe  of  1851  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
simihtude.  The  oceans,  the  rivers,  and  the 
mountains  are  the  same  as  those  which  ex- 
isted at  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or 
at  the  period  of  barbarism  :  but  further 
'  than  these  geographical  lineaments,  eternal 
as  the  earth,  there  is  not  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day  a  particle*  of  those  characteristics 
upon  which  the  conspirators  of  Vienna  and 
Paris  founded  their  schemes.  Habits  of 
thought  which  had  been  handed  down, 
like  Eastern  castes,  in  every  family  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  century 
to  century,  have  been  in  all  places  material- 
ly altered  or  utterly  abolished.  Neither  the 
old  upholstery  idoal  of  the  Eternal  longer 
prevails,  nor  are  the  typical  representatives 
of  it  on  earth,  the  crozier  and  the  sceptre, 
regarded  now  as  other  than  counterfeits, 
needful  to  be  broken  by  public  ju^^tice. 
Throughout  four  fifths  of  Europe  in  1815, 
the  order  of  a  king  was  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  most  implicit  and  reverend  obedience. 
Throughout  the  same,  now,  the  word  of  a 
king  is  regarded  as  prima  facie  a  lie,  his 
order  as  an  oppression,  and  his  \&ty  exist- 
ence a  permitted  outrage.  The  restoration 
of  the  rope  and  the  Papal  temporalities,  on 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  awoke,  through- 
out three  fourths  of  the  European  popula- 
tions, including  even  the  members  of  the 
English  and  Russian  churches,  one  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  exultation,  either  from 
political  reasons,  antagonism  to  "French 
principles,"  or  a  superstitious  faith  in  the 
Papal  a8si:mption  of  eternal  rule.  The  later 


restoration  of  the  Pope,  by  the  same  "  French 
principles"  which  had  originally  humbled 
the  three -hatted  dynasty,  was  received 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  except  by 
aristocrats  and  serving-maids,  with  as  uni- 
versal execration ;  and  even  enlightened 
serving-maids  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
a  "  Church  of  God,"  founded  by  means  of 
outrage,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  can  last 
very  long.  The  assumptions  of  hereditary 
rulers  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  law, 
and  the  social  and  political  arrangements 

f)reser\'ed  by  standing  armies,  whose  privi- 
ege  is  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  labor  of 
the  people,  and  whose  duty  is  to  oppress 
them,  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  "  on^er." 
Provincial  predilections  of  "  loyalty,"  as  in 
Hungary  and  the  German  States,  to  certain 
monarchies,  have  been  abolished,  and  anti- 
pathies long  fomented  between  nation  and 
race  have  been  removed  by  the  superior 
wisdom  and  better  experiences  of  the  people. 
The  races,  the  nations,  the  teeming  pliuns 
and  glorious  mountains,  distributed  and  re- 
distributed, shoved  here  and  th3re,fit>m  this 
dynasty  to  that,  and  back  again  at  will,  by 
the  monarchs  at  Vienna,  can  no  longer  be . 
so  distributed  or  used.  The  social  equation, 
if  we  may  again  use  the  expression,  upon 
which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  based,  is 
no  longer  possible  of  being  preserved,  and 
has  long  since  ceased.  Kings  can  no  longer 
undertake  the  hazardous  duty  of  keeping  in 
subjection  the  vast  populations  formerly 
flung  to  them  for  the  then  profitable  privi* 
lege  of  limitless  plunder.  The  subjected  have 
become  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  longer  ruin, 
and  too  powerful  and  too  wise  longer  to  {sub- 
mit to  it.  Till  1815  the  press  in  almost  aU 
lands  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monarchists, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Empire,  were  indus- 
triously used  and  unscrupulously  distorted 
to  create  among  all  populations,  not  French, 
a  hatred  and  fear  of  the  principles  and  very 
name  of  Republicanism.  Since  1815  the 
press  in  all  lands  has  more  or  less  passed 
mto  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  the  deeds 
which  from  l79dtol815  would  have  elidted 
from  the  unsophisticated  populations  of  En* 
rope,  and  even  of  America,  expressions  of 
horror  and  awe,  drewfrom  them  in  1847-50, 
when  told  by  democratic  organs,  sentimentB 
of  rapture  and  delight.  Excepting  in  the 
minds  of  Russian  soldiers  of  the  lowest 
grade,  it  is  no  longer  thought  neceaaaiy  to 
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have  a  Tzar  to  rule  one ;  and  excepting 
in  the  still  benighted  regions  of  the  west  of 
Ireland)  the  serf  no  longer  thinks  himself 
Qtterly  ruined  if  he  has  no  one  to  pay  rent 
to,  and  rob  him.  Principles  and  ideas  which, 
fifij  years  ago,  were  regarded  as  abhorrent, 
are  now  universallj  canvassed  and  believed 


The  most  strenuous  to  maintain  Republican 
principles  in  Germany,  and  the  last  to  aban- 
don their  active  defense,  were  the  very 
people  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  fathers,  by 
the  hundred  heads,  were  purchased  by  Eng- 
land of  their  ruler,  the  Elettor,  at  so  much 
for  every  man  shot,  payable  to  him  alone, 


in.    All  the  old  superstitions  of  feudality,  |  to  perpetrate  her  atrocious  massacres  in  this 

country  and  in  Europe.  Twice  have  even 
they  driven  the  successor  of  the  same  Elec^ 
tor  from  his  dominions,  and  if  tliey  have 
been  excited  and  abased,  roused  into  insur- 
rection and  reduced  to  submission  by  the 
vacilladnQ^  ambition  and  constant  cowardice 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  they  have  at  last 
learned  to  place  no  flEdth  or  hope  in  any 
agency  but  themselves,  or  in  any  govern- 
mental form  of  which  monarchy  can  form  a  ' 
part.  When  such  have  been  the  results  of 
monarchical  intrigue  among  the  Hessians, 
how  much  stronger  the  re])ublican  enthusi- 
asm, the  dogged  hate  of  m<>narchy,  created 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Schleewig  and  Ilolstein 
by  the  monarchical  plots  which  have  isolated 
them  from  Europe,  disbanded  their  armies, 
and  reduced  them  to  submission.  Nor  is  the 
revolutionary  sentiment  confinrd  to  these 
alone.  The  former  revolutions  in  Berlin^ 
Dresden,  Munich,  Cologne  and  other  cities 
of  Germany,  the  subsequent  ambitious  de- 
signs and  organized  propagnnd.sm  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  levying  and  training 
of  troops,  the  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, the  inciting  scenes  of  the  camp  and 
the  anticipations  of  battle,  hnvo  created  in 
Germany  a  military  enthusiasm  and  power 
already  regarded  with  terror  by  surrounding 
monarchies,  and  which,  ere*  long,  must  break 
a  lance  with  Europe.  The  marching  of 
Austrian  troops  through  the  States  of  the 
former  confederation,  the  advance  of  French 
armies  to  tlie  frontiers  of  tlie  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Russian 
navy  in  the  Baltic  for  the  prot  ction  of 
Denmark,  the  actual  occupation  by  Imperial 
troops  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  are  only 
evidences,  and  very  remarkable  evidences, 
of  the  portentous  military  enthusiasm  which 
has  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  German 
people,  and  which  waits  but  an  oppoitunity 
to  expend  itself  on  Europe,  with  an  effect 
as  immeasurably  greater  than  the  insurrec- 
tion of  '48  in  Paris,  as  the  unbending 
doggedness  and  even  ferocity- of  the  Teuton 
is,  when  roused,  superior  in  revolutions  to 
the  chivalry  and  kindly  nature^  the  French. 


indoctrinated  into  the  people  by  a  thousand 
years  of  servitude,  have  been,  as  far  as  the 
people  go,  within  iifty  years  completely  re- 
moved. Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  prior 
to  1848 — such  the  state  of  the  democratic 
mind  which  led  to  the  revolutions  of  that 
and  the  subsequent  years.  And  though 
these  revolutionary  heavings  are  at  present 
in  a  state  of  suppression,  the  causes  which 
excited  tliem  are  working  with  tenfold  in- 
ten^ty  and  power.  The  experiences  of  the 
la»t  few  years  have  in  no  single  instance 
taught  the  people  to  disbelieve  in  liberty,  or 
re^ird  kings  with  leas  distrust  On  the  con- 
trary, the  terror  and  flight  of  monarchs,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  only  less  contemptible 
than  tlie  treachery,  the  perjury,  and  the 
massacres  which  inaugurated  their  return. 
Be^id'^e,  the  late  European  revolutions  have 
infused  into  tlie  people  that  element  of 
power  needed  to  make  the  first  struggle 
sncoes^l,  and  which  must  not  only  hasten 
the  s  cond,  but  render  it,  at  all  events,  vastly 
more  difficult  to  be  defeated.  Prior  to  1 848, 
the  only  people  in  Europe  which  could  fiiirly 
be  said  to  have  within  itse)f  the  materials  of 
miLtary  strength,  were  the  French ;  and  they 
alone  have  been  so  far  successful  The 
G  rman  Landstrura  was  a  semi-militia  and 
semi-polioe  organization,  confined  to  local 
datiea,  and  regarded  merely  as  a  nursery 
ibr  the  line,  whose  members  were  deficient 
alike  in  military  experience  and  that  martial 
egprit  du  corps  which  makes  the  French 
National  Guard  and  the  American  volun- 
teer an  invincible  antagonist  The  Germans 
in  the  mass,  though  uniformed,  had  yet  to 
serve,  and  their  impenetrable  phlegm  pre- 
served them  from  the  contagion  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  French,  with  or  without  uniform, 
were  either  Uie  disbanded  soldiers  of  the 
line.  Of  young  men  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  glory,  and  reared  within  view  of 
the  vastest  mihtaiy  organization  in  Europe. 
Bat  now  in  Germany  all  is  changed :  the 
popQla:^n  of  Europe  most  avid  of  military 
renown,  roost  stiff-necked  in  insurrectionary 
attitude^  aro  the  chiidran  of  the  Vaterhmd. 
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Such  is  the  position  of  Gennanj — ^wholly '  surrenders  of  arms  can  take  the  spint  or 
Tinconquered  by  the  events  of  '48  or  the  re-  resources  out  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarian 
action  of  '50,  almost  altogether  untried,  at  swineherds  alone,  flinging  sharp  light  axes 
once  more  outraged  by  oppression  and  more  with  the  precision  of  a  crack  shot  in  a  pistol- 
strong  to  overthrow  the  oppression,  passing  gallery  into  the  very  brain  of  an  enemy, 
from  the  first  act  of  the  drama  in  which  formed  in  the  recent  war  a  ruthless  band, 
actors  of  lesser  note  have  fallen,  unscathed  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  cope, 
and  consolidated,  having  learned  no  lesson  They  are  still  as  abundant  in  Hungary  as 
of  fear,  and  acquired  many  in  courage,  and  ever,  strengthened,  made  more  avenging, 
one,  the  greatest,  discipUne.  I  instead  of  having  been  tamed  by  their  military 

Not  even  in  Hungary  do  we  find  that  experiences.  The  whips  of  the  Osikoa,  with 
monarchs  have  triumphed  overmuch.  Every  which  in  peace  they  brought  to  the  earth  the 
Magyar  knows  what  all  the  world  knows, '  wild  horses  of  their  native  plains,  and  in  the 
that  his  countrymen  smashed  the  Austrian  late  war  the  pandours  of  Austria  and  the  heavy 
empire  root  and  branch,  and  if,  in  the  end,  cavalry  of  the  Tzar,  are  still  plentiful  through- 
they  were  stayed  in  their  holy  iconoclasm  out  the  great  steppes  north  of  the  Danube, 
by  a  superior  force,  that  they  have  left  their  nor  is  their  use  nor  their  glory  foi^tten. 
enemy  a  wi*eck,  dismasted,  leaky,  and  sink-  The  scythe-blade  men,  the  pike-men,  are  aU 
ing  fast  fi'om  the  sight  of  men.  Not  in  the  yet  to  be  had,  nor  will  they  who  have  been 
history  of  warfare  has  there  been,  between  accustomed  to  revolutions  fail  to  beheve  that 
two  nations  at  war,  a  victory  superior  to  the  ditch  which  may  be  used  in  war  for 
that  of  Hungary  over  the  Austrian  empire,  concealment  or  defense  can  be  equally  ser- 
Not  even  when  an  interloping  bravo  ap-  viceable  in  defeat  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
peared  upon  the  field,  can  the  surrender  of  arms  of  a  more  expensive  character  till  after- 
Goergey  be  regarded  as  any  thing  else  than  times.  Let  but  one  holy  signal  ascend  from 
a  trick — than  a  very  venal  and  ordinary  the  mountain  tops,  or  float  down  the  streams 
trick,  temporarily  iiseful  to  monarchs,  utter-  late  so  valiantly  defended  and  so  treacher- 
ly  without  iiiial.  disaster  to  the  great  cause  ously  lost,  and  we  venture  to  say,  an  army  of 
of  democratic  existence.  The  surrender  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  would 
Yillagos,  ruinous  for  the  hour,  was  a  sur-  crowd  together  in  arms,  as  well  disciplined 
render  of  stolen  goods,  not  a  surrender  of  as  any  in  Europe,  more  exasperated  by  fresh 
spirit,  or  recuperative  power,  or  of  any  of  wrongs  than  any,  and  on  their  native  soil 
those  intrinsic  resources  which  created  the  with  true  leaders  more  incapable  of  defeat, 
treasures  of  Kossuth  and  the  armies  of  Such  is  the  dormamt  fire  slaking  in  the  heart 
Bern,  and  which  are  as  plentiful  in  Hungary ,  of  Austria,  which  ere  long  must  by  the  law 
to-day  as  they  were  five  years  back.  When '  of  nature  burst  forth  afresh,  raising  with  it 
Goergey  surrendered,  the  cannon,  the  muni-  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  several  na- 
tions aud  the  physical  power  he  yielded  up  tions  of  central  Europe, 
were  more  numerous  and  greater  by  far,  More  peculiarly  applicable  to  Italy  than 
than  those  possessed  by  the  whole  Hunga-  even  to  Germany  or  Hungary,  are  the  re- 
zian  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  marks  we  have  already  made  on  the  two 
on  the  upper  Theiss ;  and  besides  the  army  latter.  The  whole  attention  of  the  Austrian 
under  his  command,  two  others  were  in  the  |  empire  is  now  directed  upon  Lombardy. 
field.  The  victory  of  Russia  was  therefore  From  Switzerland, .  from  Piedmont,  from 
not  a  victory  over  the  Magyar,  but  over  the '  France,  daily  and  hourly  are  distributed  by 
virtue  of  a  suspected  general.  The  habits  j  unseen  hands  the  proclamations  of  Italian 
and  the  aspirations  of  Hungary  are  yet  un- '  unity.  An  insurrectionary  Genoa,  a  recusant 
changed,  and  from  Buda  to  the  farthest '  Rome,  an  abdicating  Pope,  the  city  of  St 
Carpathian  summit  but  one  response  is  I  Mark  still  glor3ring  in  its  rebellion,  that  of 
heard  to  the  name  of  Kossuth :  **  May  God  Milan  still  regretful  of  nothing  but  defeat — 


be  with  him  and  protect  him."     Such  op- 
pressions as  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Hun- 


an omnipresent  spirit  of  insurrection  in  its 
own  dominions,  troops  on  troops  of  exiled 


garians  since  Goergey's  treason,  cannot  in-  rebels  standing  on  every  frontier  waiting 
crease  their  admiration  of  that  act,  or  de- 1  only  for  the  signal  of  invasion  — a  Mazzini 
crease  their  love  for  him  who  would  have  wandering  throughout  Europe  and  directing 
redeemed  their  country.     No  number  of !  from  all  quarters  the  Republican  enthusiasm 
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upon  outraged  Italy,  biding  his  certain 
oppoitanity  and  armed  with  the  resources 
of  a  revolutionary  Briareus — such  is  the 
prospect  before  Austria  in  Italy,  more  ex- 
pensive than  actual  war,  since  it  requires  its 
armaments  and  returns  nothing,  even  of 
plunder  or  that  questionable  renown  which  a 
Haynau  won  in  Hungary,  and  a  Schwartzen- 
berg  in  Vienna.  Thus  here  too,  as  through- 
out all  central  Europe,  the  victory  of  reac- 
tion is  but  that  calm  in  the  elemental  war 
which  precedes  another  and  more  direful 
convulsion. 

In  France  alone  the  name  of  Republic 
and  the  periodical  reorganization  of  its  exe- 
cutive has  been  preserved.  Yet  though  the 
present  head  of  the  executive,  and  its  diverse 
subsidiary  factions,  are  sufficiently  contemp- 
tible, we  should  not  forget  that  it  matters 
little  how  flagrant  the  errors  of  a  Republic 
may  be  for  a  term,  provided  it  retains  with- 
in itself  the  power  of  legally  remedying 
them.  Behind  the  executive  and  the  fac- 
tions who  constitute  the  Assembly,  and  de- 
fying them,  are  the  great  silent  people,  who 
at  the  proper  hour  will  reassert  the  sover- 
eignty they  have  won  with  their  blood,  and 
restore  without  a  stain  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  Republic.  It  is  as  impossible 
that  this  hour  should  not  now  come,  as  that 
the  solstice  and  the  equinox  should  not  duly 
recur.  Louis  Napoleon  may  shorten  his 
term  of  office,  but  he  cannot  prolong  it. 
Factions  are  too  equally  balanced  with  re- 
ference to  each  other,  too  small  with  refer- 
ence to  the  people,  to  render  it  possible  for 
any  of  them  to  succeed.  The  next  presi- 
dential election  may  not  terminate  success- 
fully for  the  peculiar  views  of  the  reds,  but  it 
will  bring  victory  to  the  people  by  giving 
them  governmental  representatives  who  will 
be  Republican  at  all  events,  and  thoroughly 
nationaL  Even  should  the  party  of  which 
Carrel  was  the  leader  and  of  which  Cavai- 
gnac  b  the  acknowledged  head,  be  the  tri- 
umphant one,  it  cannot  be  without  recon- 
structing those  bonds  of  friendship  with  their 
brother  Republicans  which  in  an  ill-omened 
hour  were  foohshly  broken,  and  without 
having  learned  the  lesson  that  the  passions 
of  Democracy  cannot  be  roused  and  deluded, 
its  rights  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  its  blood 
shed  upon  the  barricades  itself  has  conse- 
crated to  the  Republic,  without  paving  the 
way  for  the  advent  of  an  Imperialist  or  a 
iooL    The  Lamartines  and  the  Louis  Napo- 


leons are  henceforth  equally  erased  from  the 
roll  of  the  presidency.  We  shall  next  see 
as  the  representative  of  the  French  people, 
not  a  sentimental  letter-writer,  or  an  egotis- 
tical mountebank,  but  a  strong  sturdy  man 
of  the  Danton  shape,  soldier  bred — one  who, 
if  Papal  sovereignties  deem  the  Inquisition 
necessary  for  their  existence,  will  refose  to 
desecrate  the  French  arms  by  participating 
in  such  abominable  orgies — one  who,  should 
Republican  right  be  threatened  in  either 
'  world,  sjiould  liberty  be  imperilled  either  by 
Russian  force  or  English  diplomacy,  will  not 
scruple  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  France 
behind  the  barricades  of  Turin  or  Vienna,  by 
pushing  another  army  on  Moscow,  or  erasing 
the  disgrace  of  Waterloo  in  the  very  streets 
of  London.  Upon  the  advent  of  such  a  man 
to  power  in  France,  the  Republicans  of  all 
Europe  wait.  If  he  will  not  preserve  -the 
policy  of  ridiculous  non-intervention  by 
which  Lamartine  made  himself  the  mere 
tool  of  sneering  mouarchs,  he  will  at  all 
events  abstain  from  that  peculiar  exercise  of 
it  on  behalf  of  kings  which  has  made  the 
present  President  the  subject  of  the  scorn 
and  hate  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
How  then  it  may  fare  with  kings,  what  ca- 
pacity they  may  have  to  meet  and  cope  with 
such  an  event,  and  the  revolutions  to  which  it 
must  lead,  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
grave  inquiry  to  the  reader. 

Great  as  the  revolutions  in  democracies 
have  been  since  1815,  the  revolutions  in 
monarchies  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Not 
alone  has  the  dynastic  power  deteriorated  as 
the  Republican  has  increased,  but  monarchies 
in  1815  the  strongest,  have  become  weak, 
small  royal  houses  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  greater,  and  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
second  rate  influence  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
have  become  since  then  the  dictators  of 
Europe.  The  "  balance  of  power"  then  es- 
tablished has  been  destroyed  in  nature  and 
fact,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  by  the  retrib- 
utive derision  with  which  the  Eternal  thwarts 
the  finite  arrangements  of  short-sighted 
but  ambitious  men ;  and  its  restoration  is 
now  as  impossible  as  the  re-distribution  of 
the  world  in  accordance  with  the  proto- 
cols and  singular  diplomatic  arrangements 
which  occurred  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
"  Treaty  of  Vienna,"  as  the  series  of  map- 
ping transactions,  divisionary  lotteries,  proto- 
cols, secret  articles,  &c.,  which  mark  the  pe- 
riod fix)m  the  first  to  the  second  exile  of 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into. the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaiistion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democrar 
des  which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  vagrant  Bour^ns  to  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name'*  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trenchant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Europe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  all  the  wars  fronr 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  **  peace" 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Napoleon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  tlie  empire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest."  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  paid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  temporary  advantages  thereby  gained 
liave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra- 


ordinary resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un-  | 
fortified  coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours'  t  , 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  fornieed  har-  f^>l 
bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers,  -  t* 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment^s 
warning  within  seventy-two  houre,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  "  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help— 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  Three  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba,'* 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extinguii^h- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath  ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  nm, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a-  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
From  Cherbourg  and  Bre^t  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
as  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is, 
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and  not  cross  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
£)rerao8t  pointing  to  it^  uttering  plaintive  jells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  his  brother 
aristocrata  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
Tery  Dnke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  he  has 
lived  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
ooa^igned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dioos  Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assas- 
sinating.  Even  he  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates,  •* Remember  Key !"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Ro^sian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino— even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
so  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Mui«oovian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  hia  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally,  her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dyn&«it  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  aorain,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Europe,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  "Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  He  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
humbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  thd  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  diere  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  because  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  organized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1861,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies, 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew,  her  material  interests,  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  iu- 
triorued  with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into»the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  v.'igrant  Bour\K)ns  to  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name''  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trendiant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Europe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fiict,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  al}  Uio  wars  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  "peace" 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered ;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Napoleon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  the  empire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest."  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  paid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  temporary  advantages  thereby  gained 
liave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra- 


ordinary resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
fortified coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours'  a 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  foraieed  bar-  t^ 
bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers,  -.  ^ 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment's 
warning  within  seventy-two  houre,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  mihtary 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  **  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help — 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Nota  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  Three  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charies  X.,  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath  ; 
three  tiroes  have  its  several  occupants  run, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a-  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
From  Cherbourg  and  Bre.4  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
a^  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is. 
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and  not  cross  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
fereroost  pointing  to  it^  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  his  brother 
aristocnits  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
very  Duke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  he  has 
lived  to  see,  ia  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
riotB  symbol  of  Kberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
consigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assas- 
sinating. Even  he  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates,  •*  Remember  Ney !"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Ru5sian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino— even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
u>  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Musoovian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally,  her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  ag^ain,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Europe,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  Ee  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
humbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  thd  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  Uiere  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  because  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  oiganized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1861,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies^ 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew,  her  material  intereats^  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fultilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
trigued with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into.the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
Bword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  vugrant  Bour\K)ns  to  a 
^  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trenchant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Europe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  al]  the  wars  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  "peace'' 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadca<4t  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  tlie  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Napoleon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  the  empire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest"  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  paid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  temporary  advantages  thereby  gained 
liave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra- 


ordinary resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
foilified  coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours'  < 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  foraieed  har-  f^ 


bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers,  -  q 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment's 
warning  within  seventy-two  hours,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  **  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help — 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  Three  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath  ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  run, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
From  Cherbourg  and  Bre^t  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
a^  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is, 
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and  not  cross  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
ferexnost  pointing  to  it,  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  his  broth ei 
aristocrats  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
▼ery  Duke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  he  has 
lived  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
ooniigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assas- 
sinating. Even  he  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates,  •*  Remember  Ney  T  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing^and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  IBulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Ru5sian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino — even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
so  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, wliom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
tiie  Musoovian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally, her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Rnssia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  aorain,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Eiu-ope,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  He  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
humbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  thd  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  there  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  because  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  organized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1851,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies^ 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew,  her  material  interests,  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  eveiy  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
triorued  with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  vety  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  jearV  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aiistocracj  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into.the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  v.'igrant  Bour^ns  to  a 
**  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  France, 
Spain^  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trenchant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Eurr>pe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  al}  the  wars  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  "peace" 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  suras  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Napoleon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  the  empire  ever  since ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest."  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  paid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  temporary  advantages  thereby  gained 
liave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra* 
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ordinary  resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remaia 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
fortified coast  an  armj  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
hous  people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exnaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours' 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  fiarMeed 
bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment's 
warning  within  seventy-two  hours,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  **  Wo 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help— 
for  the  love  of  Grod  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution rt'main  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  Three  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extingmsh- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  run, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them- 
From  Cherbourg  and  Bre^t  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
as  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is, 
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and  not  cross  tlie  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
foremost  poindng  to  it^  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbeality,  warning  bis  broth  et 
aristocrats  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
very  Dnke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  be  has 
hved  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
consigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assav 
8iiuiting.  Even  he  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates,  •*  Remember  Ney !"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  wnose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Ru58iaii  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino— even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
90  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Musoovian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally, her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  again,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Europe,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  He  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
humbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  th^  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  diere  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  becaase  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  oi^nized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1861,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies, 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew  her  material  interests^  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
trigued with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producere  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into.the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Duraouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  tlie 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  vngrant  Bour|;K>ns  to  a 
'^  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trencliant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Eurr>pe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  nrst ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  Ktide  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  eru<ade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  al}  the  wars  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowlcdsnnent  of 
her  mimense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  '*  peace" 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered ;  but  the  victory  was 
even  rhore  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Napoleon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  the  empire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest."  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  paid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  tenij)orary  advantages  thereby  gained 
Jiave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra- 


ordinary resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Grermany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thir^ 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  dties,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
fortified coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
hous  people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours'  # 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  fontieed  bar-  f<M 
bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers,  ^  c^ 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment's 
warning  within  seventy-two  hours,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
^{ty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  "  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help — 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Notasingleatom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  lliree  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extingui^ih- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath  ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  run, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
From  Cherbourg  and  Brest  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
a<)  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is, 
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and  not  cross  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
foremost  pointing  to  it,  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  bis  brolber 
aristocrats  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  ia  be  the 
very  Duke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  be  has 
lived  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  be  bad  with  bis  own  hands 
consigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assas- 
sinating. Even  be  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  bis  prbon 
gates,  **  Remember  Ney !"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering d^potisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enenues.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
eent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
RiKsian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino — even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
60  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
pinndered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Mu<ux>vian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally,  her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  aorain,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Europe,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  bis  allies  to  submission.  Be  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
bumbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  tbd  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  there  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  becaase  notwithstanding  all 
their  suffering<^  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  organized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1861,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies^ 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew,  her  material  interests,  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
triorued  with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  tho 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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in  return.  Other  agents  from  the  same 
quarter  beset  Eessuth  ;  and  the  sole  object 
was  an  Hungarian  monarchy,  tributary  to 
England  in  food,  and  paying  her  for  cloth- 
ing and  iron  utensils.  The  productive 
power  of  Sicily  is  an  axiom  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  the  garden  of  Borne,  and 
the  garden  of  Naples :  thither  father-in-law 
Minto  travelled  with  the  very  same  design. 
Into  the  complicated  and  perfidious  transac- 
tions of  England  in  Germany  it  is  out  of  our 
power  now  to  enter  in  detail ;  suffice  it,  that 
every  insurrection  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, from  the  first  barricade  in  Vienna  to  the 
last  battle  fought  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  was 
urged  on  by  her  on  free-trade  and  dynastic 
grounds,  until  the  termination  of  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Italian  wars  left  her  without  a  diver- 
sion, and  until  the  decisive  position  taken  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  iit  the  Warsaw  confer- 
ence, and  the  presence  of  his  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
rendering  any  further  interference  the  first 
step  in  a  war  into  which  she  could  not  and 
dared  not  enter,  compelled  her  to  abandon 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  to  the 
Autocrat's  will,  arranging  beforehand  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  king  of  ^e  first  was  advised 
to  give  in  on  his  solitary  peril,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  last  to  surrender  without  terms. 
The  effect  was  to  abase  Prussia  her  ally  be- 
fore the  Emperor ;  and  to  hand  the  Duch- 
ies, which  the  English  Government  had 
urged  to  insurrection  that  they  might  not 
become  Bussian  by  becoming  Danish,  over 
to  Austria  which  is  more  Russian.  Such 
have  been  the  schemes  of  England  during 
the  later  years  of  revolution,  happily  not  in 
a  single  instance  with  success.  Every  where 
liaving  been  tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  found  to  be,  not- 
witlistanding  her  magniloquently  liberal 
professions,  selfish,  insincere,  dealing  in  du- 
])licity,  faithless  in  promise  and  powerless  in 
f}ict,  they  flung  her  from  them  and  clung 
hard  to  Democracy.  Shifting  back  again  to 
the  monarchic  side,  she  had  to  bear  with  the 
affronts  and  jibes  heaped  upon  every  ally  so 
treacherous  as  to  desert  and  so  cowardly  as 
to  return ;  and  without  subsidiary  means  to 
carry  out  her  designs  on  either  hand,  or  re- 
sources of  warfare  sufficient  to  warrant  her 
in  mixing  in  the  conflict,  she  was  compelled 
to  temporize  ^\ery  where,  to  abandon  day 
after  day  her  temporary  position,  to  betray 
the  Democracies  she  at  first  pretended  to 
protect,  to  succumb  to  the  monarchies  she 


at  first  threatened  with  defiance,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  in  the  face  of  the  world 
a  **  secondary  power."  Every  where  she 
contended  against  Russia,  and  every  where 
she  has  been  utterly  defeate4.  Essaying  to 
get  up  for  herself  monarchic  allies  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Central  Europe,  she  has  had 
to  fall  back  into  her  solitary  island,  beatea 
out  of  every  position  she  won  by  the  treaty 
of  1815,  and  without  attaining  a  new  one, 
having  surrendered  her  hopes  of  fresh  mar- 
kets to  the  German  Zollverein,  and  having 
lost  any  she  had  heretofore  acquired.  The 
most  helpless  power  in  Europe,  chained 
down  with  debt,  having  reached  her  limit 
of  taxation,  without  an  army  sufficient  to 
form  a  van-guard  to  any  of  her  former  ag- 
gressions, with  a  people  feeble,  weak,  spirit- 
less, and  untrained  to  arms,  worn,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  utterly  debased,  her  capital, 
London,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  invader, 
be  he  a  Bussian  dynast  or  a  French  Bepub- 
lican,  who  may  profit  by  her  example  in 
plundering  Delhi,  Canton,  and  Paris. 

If  then  the  late  European  revolutions  had 
done  nothing  more,  they  have  at  least  given 
the  death-blow  to  "constitutional  monarchy," 
that  half-way  house  between  autocracy  and 
republicanism,  between  pohtical  baseness  and 
pohtical  virtue.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
there  are,  again  we  say,  but  two  powers, 
despotism  and  democracy,  represented  by 
the  autocracy  of  Russia  on  one  hand,  and 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  French  people 
higher  than  the  Republic,  and  their  demo- 
cratic allies,  on  the  other.  England  and 
her  semi-plebeian  aristocracy  are  equally 
hateful  to  both — are  and  will  be  isolated 
equally  from  both.  Henceforth  the  afl^rs 
of  Europe  will  and  must  be  managed  with- 
out her.  She  may  diplomatize  to  her  usual 
extent,  even  excite  or  support  insurrections 
for  a  time ;  but  the  diplomacy  must  have 
two  sides  to  it,  and  the  support  given  must 
be  given  in  secret.  As  a  ruling  power  she 
is  dead.  Her  quiescence  and  her  subser- 
viency alone  have  saved  her  during  the  late 
cont^t  from  bankruptcy.  Distant  as  it  may 
seem,  and  dearly  as  the  lesson  must  be 
earned,  her  people  are  gradually  rising  to 
republican  thought  Powerless  as  she  is, 
cries  eternally  rise  in  her  ear,  *^  Reduce  the 
army."  Carefully  and  imexpensively  as  she 
managed  her  late  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
the  universal  advice  to  her  Government, 
from  all  sections  and  classes  of  her  people, 
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F,  ^  Stay  at  home ;  let  us  mind  ourselves  ; 
ve  Gumot  stand  a  fight;  go  on  with  the 
pL-^p-&how,  and  let  us  have  some  more — 
0  lettle  more — peace.**    The  people  of  Eng- 
k)d  have  at  length  learned  that  war  and 
indifference  in  other  people's  concerns  is 
Dcnr  neither  their  element,  nor  their  interest 
TLev  know  by  the  lightness  of  their  purses 
i>h  the  quarter-tax  day,  that  they  dare  not 
reftture  on  one  more  war,  that  they  dare 
Got  even  provoke  attack.   Throwing  her  and 
them,  therefore,  utterly  aside  in  the  revolu- 
toe  DOW  imminent  over  Europe,  we  have  to 
d^tifnnine,  should  we  take  any  part  at  all, 
ifith  whom  we  shall  form  terms  of  friend- 
ship, who  shall  be  our  alUes.      At  the 
pre^nt  moment  we  have  sent  ojQf  an  am- 
tauador  to  Austria,  having  another  at  St 
Pt'tenbui^ — a   veiy  useless  reduplication. 
We  have  also  representatives  at  various 
other  courts  of  continental  Europe,  includ- 
ing Copenhagen,  Athens  and  others,  for  all 
which  a  single  representative  at  St  Peters- 
loig  would  suffice,  if  even  such  were  needful. 
But  to  the  Democracies,  excepting  Switzer- 
land and  Paris,  we  have  none.     To  these, 
thtrrefore,  let  us  confine  ourselves  for  the 
prtsent    £be where,  we  have  either  to  re- 
cugnize  the  rule  of  Russia  or  the  rule  of 
Ktrpublicanisin. 

And  shall  we  recognize  Russia  f     Shall 
we  precede  her  in  her  course  of  political 
c<>nqoest  through  Central,  Western,  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
tuner  submission  of  the  people,  by  declaring 
to  them,  ^  The  rule  of  Russia  is  more  power- 
ful than  your  as]|irations  for  fireedom,  and 
ve  therefore,  the  American  people,  will  re- 
coi;:nize  it  t"     Shall  we  send  to  Austria  and 
saj,  *^  You  are  bankrupt  long  ago— we  know 
it ;  you  cannot  pay  your  own  soldiery,  much 
Itt^s  your  debts-— we  know  it ;  you  are  the 
mere  chief  bandit  of  a  northern  robber — we 
know  it ;   you  have  proved  yourself  inca- 
pble  of  courage  to  the  brave,  and  of  vulgar 
humanity  to  the  fallen — we  know  it :  but 
then  you  have  at  your  back  the  dread  power 
<ji  the  omnipresent  Tzar,  and  though  you 
occupy  l>enmark,  and  set  a  garrison   in 
Ii<^me,  in  Cracow,  and  even  in  Hamburg, 
almost  on  the  frontier  foam  of  our  bounding 
Atlantic,  we  will  recognize  you,  no  matter 
where  yon  may  go  or  what  you  may  do  ?" 
8hall  we  direct  our  ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land to  saj,  ^  My  ffood  people,  primaeval 
and  excellent  Bepubucans,  you  have  of  late 


given  hospitality  to  the  exile,  and  main- 
tained in  their  spirit  and  their  glory  repub- 
lican institutions  :  but  then  Austria,  the 
Russian  policeman,  presses  on  in  haste  to 
occupy  and  partition  the  land  of  Tell,  and 
he  being  armed  with  a  knout,  and  saying 
he  comes  in  the  name  of  *  law  and  order/ 
we  will,  being  peaceful  people,  recognize 
him — ^you,  no  more?"  No,  it  cannot  be. 
Such  fell  treason  to  humanity  no  American 
statesman  dare  whisper  in  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  yet  it  will  soon,  hopeful, 
let  us  say,  not  over-soon,  come  to  this  issue. 
We  have  either  to  hold  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  all  European  Democracies  who 
may  sustain  or  claim  free  institutions  cognate 
with  our  own,  or  recognize  nothing  in  Eu- 
rope; and  the  latter,  equally  with  the  for- 
mer, is  hostile  to  the  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  latter  event  we  incur  hos^ 
tility  from  the  monarchs,  we  gain  nothing 
from  the  people.  In  the  former  we  acquire 
the  friendship  of  every  European  Democracy, 
the  first  right  of  making  such  trade  and  com- 
mercial arrangements  as  we  and  they  may 
find  most  profitable  to  them  and  us,  and  we 
incur  no  danger  from  monarchs  or  monarchic 
armies.  Let  us  assure  ourselves  of  this  fact : 
We  have  in  the  dominions  of  any  monarchy 
in  Europe  a  stronger  army,  a  more  loy^ 
army,  than  the  head  and  government  there- 
of, which  would  rise  to  our  help  at  the  first 
signal  of  war  against  us  by  the  dynasty 
it  hates.  Let  us  assure  ourselves  of  this 
other  fact :  No  monarchy  in  Europe  dare 
attack  us.  By  a  ridiculous  coincidence  in 
the  history  of  popular  delusions,  the  mon- 
archy we  most  fear,  to  which  we  are  most 
respectful  and  obsequious,  ia  that  which 
least  of  all  dare  cross  its  sword  with  ours — 
the  British.  Alison  may  write  essays  at  the 
most  stupendous  humbug  known  as  history, 
but  even  with  a  wretchedly  inferior  adminis- 
tration at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  no  British 
Government,  not  insane,  dare  show  more 
than  its  teeth  in  anger,  if  even  so  much. 
France,  with  her  contiguous  position,  is  not 
more  ready  to  throw  a  fleet  and  an  invading 
army  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent, 
than  we  are,  with  our  superior  steam  navy, 
sail  of  the  Hne,  volunteer  and  privateer 
squadrons,  to  throw  even  a  larger  force 
upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  English  do- 
minions'. .  We  are  no  longer  a  third  or 
second  file  power  in  the  world,  not  even 
of  the  first,  but  the  first ;  and  in  the  coming 
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revolutions  of  Europe  let  us  remember  that 
The  time  is  Dot  &r  distant  when  they  may 
break  upon  us.  We  can  establish  a  relation 
of  republican  empire  with  the  several  Demo- 
cracies which  no  empire  or  republic  ever 
attained,  and  which,  with  gain  and  glory  to 
us,  will  be  the  first  true  plan  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  free  and  honorable  peace.  The 
American  Government  which  will  effect  this 
must  at  least  possess  itself  of  stmie  **  foreign 
policy  ;**  it  must  at  least  have  itself  repre- 
sented throughout  the  world  by  a  different 
class  of  men  from  that  we  have  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  remotely  hinted 
at  It  must  select  for  its  representation 
men;  it  must  have  at  least  some  considera- 
tion for  their  worldly  capacity,  for  their 
historic  knowledge,  and  for  their  downright 
republican  sympathies.  ,To  any  such  Govern- 
ment we  offer  the  following  vjQrgr^stions : 

1st.  With  the  Republics  which  now  exist 
in  the  world,  or  which  may  hereafter  exist, 
(while  they  continue  Republics,)  the  Repub- 
^Uc  of  the  United  States  should  enter  into 
treaties  of  perfect  amity  and  reciprocal  de- 
fense a^inst  aggressive  war. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  sug- 
gestion involves  a  departure  from  **  our  pre- 
vious policy.**  To  be  sure  it  does.  But 
the  simple  answer  is,  we  were  bound  in  the 
war  of  Independence  to  a  similar  treaty  with 
France,  though  we  broke  it ;  and  the  late 
Zachary  Taylor,  not  a  bad  precedent  or 
President,  in  his  way,  had  the  great  honor 
of  initiating  such  another  treaty  with  Switzer- 
land. Interest  and  Republicanism  alike  com- 
pel us  to  make  such  treaties  with  all  Repub- 
Hcs.  At  the  present  time  the  proposition  of 
such  a  treaty  may  save  France  from  another 
.agony ;  and  had  such  a  treaty  been  consum- 
mated with  her  Government  under  Lamar- 
tine  or  Cavaignac,  we  might  have  averted 
without  a  blow  struck,  or  the  expense  of 
a  dollar,  the  invasion  and  the  downfall  of 
Rome. 

2d.  Treaties  such  as  the  above  should 

•    include  perfect  reciprocity  in  trade — ^in  fiict, 

if  you  wish  to  call  it  so,  "Free  Trade;"  and 

no  treaty  granting  this  advantage  should  he 

made  irifh  other  than  Republics. 

The  only  country  in  Europe  with  which 
we  have  approximated  to  such  a  treaty  is 
England,  the  most  ruinous  to  us  from  that 
fact 

Such  a  system  of  foreign  policy,  as  the 
above  hints  at,  would  at  once  give  a  pre- 


mium to  all  Democracies  to  declare  tLenh 
selves,  and  become  Republics,  thereby  gir* 
ing  the  deadliest  blow  to  European  moih 
archies — and  no  money  spent 

The  proposition  above  made  is  compatible 
with  the  law  of  nations,  for  we  have  every 
right  to  direct  our  own  trade  policy,  to  ooo- 
sume  what  articles  we  please,  and  to  mtkd 
treaties  with  nations  as  we  please. 

It  could  not  be  objected  to  by  the  so-caJled 
"  Democratic"  party;  for  General  C&«,  ^ 
the  session  of  Congress  previous  to  this,  pro- 
posed a  resolution  in  tUe  Senate  suspending 
all  relations  with  Austria.  A  Southern! 
**  Democrat"  very  properly  asked,  why  not 
also  with  Great  Britain  t  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
was  present  and  tapped  his  boot  with  his 
cane,  as  if  he  did  not  care— ^  course  he  did 
not) 

It  is  according  to  the  first  docbrine  of  the 
Whigs,  protection  of  native  industry  against 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

'  It  is  fair — for  as  all  men  know,  nK>n- 
archies  are  enabled  to  procure  labor  at  less 
cost  than  we  are,  simply  because  they  hare 
standing  armies  to  coerce  the  laborer  to  take 
less.  In  the  British  Isles,  for  instance,  a 
ffood  laborer  can  be  had  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  diem,  and  ^  glad  to  get  it^ 
Here  the  same  laborer  costs  eight  times  2S 
much.  The  British  and  other  Governments 
oppress  and  keep  in  servitude  their  subjects, 
that  they  may  undersell  fiur  dealers  in  the 
market  Republics  alone  give  or  ean  give 
feir  play  to  production  and  labor,  and  with 
them  alone,  with  any  safety  to  our  own  in- 
terests, can  we  enter  into  a  reciprocal  treaty 
of  competition. 

Lastly — ^There  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
above  course,  and  that  by  the  very  au- 
thority whose  **  Free  Trade''  orthodoxy,  onr 
'* Democratic  friends"  will  be  the  last  to 
ignore— viz. :  England.  The  English  Gov- 
ernments have,  firom  the  **  emancipation  of 
the  negroes"  in  Jamaica,  exacted  a  heavy  pre- 
ventive duty  on  any  imported  "slave-grown" 
sugar,  that  is  to  say,  American  or  other 
foreign  sugar,  utterly  forgetting  that  their  cot- 
ton goods,  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  and  other 
productions,  are  the  product  of  white  slave* 
kept  in  still  more  unnatural  subjection^  sn 
in  feet  "slave-made  doth,"  "slave-mad^^ 
cottons,"  "slave-made  knives  and  forks.' 
Ac,  Ac. ;  and  it  is  only  paying  them  back 
in  their  own  coin  to  refuse  admission,  save 
on  the  payment  of  equalizing  duties,  to  aE 
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nd  erery  such  productions.  We  at  least 
iciy  set  up  for  a  little  humanity  too ;  and 
therefore  let  us  discountenance  any  Govern- 
ment which  lives  upon  white  slaves. 

3d.  Should  any  Democracy  in  Europe, 
or  elsewhere,  rise  against  monarchic  usurpa- 
tion, and  assume  the  attitude  and  declare 
(fa«  intentions  of  a  Republic,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  Government,  no  matter 
where  that  Democracy  may  be,  whether  in 
HuD^ry  or  Rgme,  Vienna  or  London,  to 
KJid  forthwith  an  ambassador  to  advise 


with  its  leaders,  and  recognize  its  independ- 
ence. 

Vide  in  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  the  above 
theory,  that  able  and  constitutional  docu- 
ment, the  "  Hulseraann  Letter,"  of  which  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
author.    Need  we  say  more  ? 

For  the  present  this  sketch  of  a  foreign 
policy  will  be  quite  sufficient  Should  any 
further  suggestions  be  needed,  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  give  them. 


MADAME    D'ARBLA  Y. 


What  a  long  period  intervenes  between 
the  time  Heliodorus  wrote  the  *'  Adventures 
of  Theigenes  and  Chariclea,*'  and  the  writ- 
hg  of  **  Evelina,"  between  the  reign  of  Arca- 
d  n^  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  George  III. 
IL'iiodonts^s  novel  is  an  interesting  love  story, 
pare  and  delicate  in  its  tone.  The  heroine 
is  charming,  the  style  elegant  The  French 
school  of  romance  bears  marks  of  this  re- 
markable production.  It  has  been  used 
br  Spenser,  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  graceful  genius  of 
Raphael  to  display  itself  on  canvas.  The 
author,  a  Christian  Bishop  in  Thessaly,  was 
called  upon  either  to  burn  his  book  or  resign 
hi»  office :  like  a  brave  man  as  he  was,  he 
chose  the  latter  alternative.  The  scene  of 
the  work  is  principally  laid  in  Egypt,  and 
it  opens  in  a  forcible  and  picturesque  man- 
ner. The  description  of  pirate  life  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  is  entertaining,  and  no 
d  .ubt  historical.  It  contains  a  potent  account 
(•f  a  loathsome  hag  who,  by  her  incantations, 
o^mpeb  the  dead  body  of  her  son  to  rise 
and  reply  to  her  questions,  while  she  leaps 
about  a  fire  graspfhg  a  naked  sword,  and 
h<»r  arm  crimsoned  with  blood.  Fortune 
plap  fetrange  freaks.  Heliodorus  was  ban- 
t^ed  from  a  bishopric  on  account  of  writing 
this  novel,  and  Amyoty  who  translated  it 
into  the  French  language,  was  rewarded 
with  an  abbey.  There  is  an  English  transla- 
ti'Mj  of  it  done  by  a  person  of  quality  in  con- 
jauction  with  Nahum  Tate.  Tate  is  well 
known  for  his  boast  of  having  restrung  the 


rough  jewels  of  Shakspeare.  Parts  of  this 
translation  are  remarkably  good,  and  have 
the  flavor  of  being  taken  from  some  old 
English  version. 

The  Golden  Ass,  by  Apuleius,  is  another 
ancient  and  interesting  story,  full  of  ad- 
ventures. Apuldus  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Antonines.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  which 
was  something  to  be  proud  of.  lliere  is  a 
rare  merit  in  this  book,  for  one's  curiosity 
never  slackens,  and  the  events,  however 
strange  and  incredible,  seem  to  our  excited 
imagination  simple  truth.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  period  are  minutely 
described.  Dandies  and  witches,  priests 
and  fools,  are  instinct  with  life  in  this  singu- 
lar production.  Apuleius  was  an  intense  ad- 
mirer of  fine  hair  and  its  elegant  adornment 
*  The  pastoral  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
by  Longus,  is  Kkewise  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  ancient  times,  and  is  a  story  fit  to 
bear  company  with  the  two  preceding  ones. 
Longus  is  well  entitled  to  the  epithet, 
"  suavissimus."  The  book  is  most  sweetly 
vnritten,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  editor  of  the 
first  edition  gives  in  his  preface  the  reasons 
for  printing  it*  He  says : — "  Ha>ing  atten- 
tively read  the  pastorals  of  Longus,  and  hav- 
ing also  persuaded  several  learned  men  to 
read  them,  the  author  seemed  so  dehghtful 
to  all  of  us,  as  well  on  account  of  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  language,  as  of  the  gayety 
of  his  subject,  that  wo  could  not  help  think- 
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ing  we  should  be  guilty  of  no  small  offense, 
if  we  did  not  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
such  a  work  remaining  any  longer  in  con- 
cealment, more  especially  as  I  know  that 
many  scholars  were  most  anxious  that  it 
should  be  published.^*  (Quae  cum  diligenter 
legissem,  et  cum  doctis  sane  viris  lectionem 
illam  communic&ssem,  ita  nobis  arridere 
csepit  hie  auctor,  tum  ob  sermonis  puritar 
tern  atque  elegantium  tum  ob  matense  fes- 
tivitatem  ut  prope  facinus  nos  admissuros 
fuisse  duxerimus  si  (quantum  in  nobis  e&set) 
hujusmodi  opus  diutius  in  tenebris  delites- 
ceret :  praesertim  cum  scirem  illud  a  studio- 
sis  vehementer  desideran.) 

I  must  make  one  extract  from  this  book, 
on  account  of  its  graceful  and  refined  ele- 
gance:— 

"Ad  old  man  oame  to  them  clothed  with  a 
frock,  shod  with  sandaU,  furnished  with  a  scrip, 
and  that  scrip  an  old  one.  He  sat  down  b^oe 
them,  and  spKike  thus :— *  I  am,  my  children,  the 
old  man  Philetaa ;  I,  who  hare  many  times  sung 
to  these  nymphs,  who  have  many  times  piped  to 
that  Pan,  who  have  led  many  a  herd  of  oxen  by 
my  music  alone.  I  come  to  you  to  relate  what  I 
have  seen,  to  tell  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  a 
garden,  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  which  I  have 
cultivated  ever  since  I  ceased  to  tend  the  flocks  on 
account  of  old  age.  It  produces,  according  to  each 
season,  whatever  the  seasons  bear :  in  the  spring 
roses,  lilies,  the  hyacinth,  and  both  the  violets;  in 
summer  poppies,  pears,  and  all  kinds  of  apples ; 
DOW,  grapes  and  fig?,  and  pomegranates,  and  green 
myrtle  berries.  In  this  garden  flocks  of  birds  as- 
semble in  the  morning,  some  to  feed,  some  to  sing ; 
for  it  is  overspreading  and  shady,  and  watered  by 
three  fountuns :  if  tlie  hedge  were  taken  away,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  wood.  When  I  went  into  the 
g^den  yesterday  about  noon,  I  saw  a  boy  under 
the  pomegranate  trees  and  myrtles,  carrying  pome- 
granates and  myrtle-berries ;  he  was  fair  as  milk, 
and  golden-haired  as  Are,  and  fresh  as  one  lately 
bathed ;  he  was  naked,  he  was  alone,  and  he  was 
sporting  as  if  he  had  been  plucking  fruit  in  his 
own  gardea  I  hastened  towards  him  to  lay  hold 
of  him,  fearing  lest  in  his  rudeness  he  should  break 
the  myrtles  and  the  pomegranate  trees.  But  he  es- 
caped me  lightly  and  easily — sometimes  running 
under  the  rose  bushes,  sometimes  hiding  himself 
under  the  poppies  liice  a  young  partridge.  Often 
have  I  had  mud^  trouble  m  pursuing  sucking  kids, 
often  have  I  toiled  in  running  after  new-bom 
calves;  but  this  was  an  ever-varying  and  unat- 
tainable labor.  Being  weary,  for  I  am  old,  and 
resting  on  my  staff;  (watchimc  hiili  meanwhile  that 
he  might  not  escape,)  I  inquired  to  whom  of  my 
neighbors  he  belonged,  and  what  he  meant  by 
gathering  fruit  in  another  man*s  garden  f  He  made 
DO  answer,  but  standing  beside  me,  he  smiled  softly 
and  pelted  me  with  myrtle-berriea  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  he  soothed  me  so  that  I  oould  no 
longer  be  angry.  I  implored  him  therefore  to  come 


within  reach,  and  to  fear  nothing;  and  T  svore  bj 
the  myrtles  that  I  would  let  him  go,  that  I  would 
give  him  apples  and  pomegranates,  and  wmild 
permit  him  always  to  eather  the  fruit  and  piud 
the  flowers,  if  I  could  ootain  from  him  one  angle 
kiss.    At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said  in  i 
voice  such  as  no  swallow,  no  nightingale,  no  swu 
^a  bird  as  long-lived  as  myself)  could  utter :  "  It 
IS  no  tniuble  for  me  to  kiss  you,  Fhiletas,  for  I 
desire  to  be  kissed  even  more  than  ymi  desire  to 
be  young :  but  pray  consider,  would  this  faTor  be 
suitable  to  your  vears  I    For  your  old  age  woold 
be  of  no  avafl  to  deter  you  from  following  me  after 
you  had  gotten  one  kissi  I  am  difficult  to  be  orer- 
taken  by  a  hawk,  and  by  an  Mgle,  and  hj  utj 
bird  that  la  swifter  even  than  these.    I  am  oot  a 
child,  and  although  I  seem  to  be  one,  yet  am  I 
older  than  Saturn,  than  all  time  itself    I  knew 
you  when  in  early  youth  you  used  to  feed  a  vide- 
spreading  herd  in  yonder  marsh,  when  you  loved 
Amaryllis;  but  you  did  not  see  me,  although  I  med 
to  stand  close  by  the  girl    However,  I  gave  her 
to  you,  and  now  your  sons  are  good  herdsmen  and 
good  husbandmen.    At  preaent  I  tend  Daphoia 
and  Chloe»  and  when  I  nave  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  morning,  I  come  into  your  garden  and 
please  myself  with  the  flowers  and  plants,  and  I 
bathe  in  the  fountiuns.  On  this  account  the  flowert 
are  beautiful,  for  they  are  watered  from  mybatlo. 
See  now  whether  any  one  of  your  flowers  U  broken, 
whether  any  fruit  has  been  gathwed,  whether  tn? 
flower  root  has  been  trodden  down,  whether  so j 
fountain  is  troubled    And  I  say  farewell  to  the 
onlv  one  of  men  who  in  his  old  age  has  seen  this 
child."    With  these  words  he  sprang  like  a  y-ung 
nightingale  upon  the  myrtles,  and  paso^ing'  from 
branch  to  branch,  he  crept  through  the  leav«^  up 
to  the  top.    I  saw  his  wings  upon  his  shouldera, 
and  I  saw  a  little  bow  between  the  winss  and  the 
shoulders,  and  then  I  saw  no  longer  either  tbeiu 
or  him.    Unleas  I  have  borne  these  gray  bair^  a, 
vain,  and  unless  as  I  grow  older  I  become  mere 
foolish,  you  are  dedicated  to  Love,  and  Lore  has 
the  care  of  you.'    •    •     •     •     Xhey  were  quite 
delighted  as  if  they  had  heard  a  bble,  not  a  fai^ 
tory ;  and  they  inquired  what  is  Love,  vbetber 
a  boy  or  a  bird,  ana  what  power  has  he  f  Philet^ 
answered : — •  My  children.  Love  is  a  god,  youi^ 
and  beautiful  and  winged;  he  therefore  delists 
m  youth,  follows  after  beauty,  and  gives  wings  to 
the  souL    And  he  has  more  power  than  Jore.  Ue 
governs  the  elements;  he  governs  the  start;  be 
governs  his  peers  the  gods,   x  ou  have  not  eo  roocb 
power  over  the  goats  and  sheep    The  flowers  are 
all  the  work  of  Love ;  these  plants  are  his  pro- 
ductions   Through  his  influence  the  rivers  flor 
and   the  winds  breathe.  #     •     •    •    Even  T 
have  been  young,  and  I  was  in  love  with  Ania- 
rvllia  I  remembered  not  food ;  I  sought  not  after 
drink;  I  took  no  sleep    My  soul  grieved;  my 
heart  palpitated ;  mj  body  was  chilled.    I  cried 
as  if  beaten ;  I  was  silent  as  if  dead ;  I  threw  mj* 
self  into  the  rivers  as  if  burning.    I  blessed  the 
echo  for  repeating  after  me  the  name  of  Anuuyllia.'  "* 

There  are  passa^  in  the  Golden  A^ 
and  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  would  shook 
modern  delicacy,  and  would  not  harmonize 
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with  our  ideas  of  refinement ;  which  are 
of.<'n  of  a  sickly  tone,  so  much  so,  that  at 
tioH^  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  modem 
dilicacr  consists  in  delicacy  of  words,  and 
iodflicacy  in  thought  and  actions.  Dean 
Svnft  pertinently  inquires  whether  any  wise 
man  will  say,  that  if  the  words  drinking, 
cb'Sting,  lying,  and  stealing  were  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English 
titQ^e  and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake 
Qtit  morning  chaste  and  temperate,  honest 
2nd  just,  and  lovers  of  truth  ?  Is  this  a  fair 
foa'j*-quence  ?  Yet  how  many,  in  this  seem- 
zciv  pious  age,  are  shocked  at  indelicate 
allibioDS,  who  have  no  scruples  in  com- 
Ditting  indelicate  acts.  In  return  for  the 
p^asure  derived  from  works  of  fancy,  and 
nuM  from  almost  all  our  amusements,  we 
D'i4  make  pretty  liberal  concessions ;  we 
nasi  boar  with  a  great  deal  that  is  unnatu- 
nl:  we  must  tolerate  mnny  absurdities, 
ic>[ui6$ce  in  improbabilities,  and  some- 
taiffi  even  concede  what  is  impossible ;  we 
ciibt  allow  a  certain  distance  to  the  juggler, 
a>l  permit  him  to  be  inaccessible  on  the 
rev.  and  strongly  intrenched  on  the  flanks  ; 
¥•»  mn«t  be  content  to  view  th(B  perspective 
of  a  painting  from  one  point  only,  and  con- 
^I'j  a  motionless  statue  as  a  flying  Mer- 
jyry ;  to  suppose  that  the  hero  of  an  opera  is 
>*iiio.^iiizing  in  a  perfect  solitude,  although 
fferrword  gives  preternatural  activity  to 
tlie  elbows  of  fifty  fiddlers ;  and  in  spite  of 
oiTS'lves  to  feel  drowsy  during  the  ballet, 
a  empathy  with  the  heroine,  who,  by  a 
£:*aun  of  the  theatre,  sleeps  soundly  in  a 
Vfnpipe. 

Frakcks  Burnet  (the  maiden  name  of 
Madame  D'Arblay)  was  born  at  Lynn- 
K^-^Ts,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1*752.  During 
br  childhood  she  was  the  most  backward  in 
learning  of  the  whole  fiimily,  and  at  eight 
J^ars  of  age  she  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
b»'t ;  bnt  some  two  years  after  this  she  com- 
mcoced  scribbling  on  every  bit  of  paper  she 
<^>uld  find,  covering  them  with  her  effusions, 
fl'^ies,  plays,  and  songs,  written  in  charac- 
te^  illegible  to  all,  save  herself.  She  never 
showed  them  to  any  one  but  her  sister 
Su>anna.  Among  the  works  she  then  wrote 
wa*  one  called  Caroline  Evelyn.  Of  this 
tafc  she  retained  a  most  vivid  recollection, 
and  many  of  its  inddents  were  retained  in 
Evelina.  A  neighbor  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Barney  to  quicken  her  daughter's  applica- 
tion to  knowledge  by  chastisement    ^  No, 


no,"  replied  her  mother;  "  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  Fanny."  She  entertained,  however, 
a  great  dread  lest  Fanny  should  become  an 
authoress.  Before  straiigers  Miss  Bumey 
was  silent  and  reserved,  and  her  stillness  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  the  "  old  lady."  She 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her,  and  when  she  overcame  her 
shyness,  would  enact  characters  of  her  own 
invention,  and  after  seeing  a  play  would 
mimic  the  actors.  Unfortunately  she  early 
lost  her  mother,  and  her  father,  though  a 
kind  and  amiable  man,  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  her,  either  as  regards  her 
education  or  pursuits.  She  had  no  teacher, 
no  governess.  Dr.  Bumey's  engagements 
as  an  instructor  in  music,  allowed  him  but 
little  time  to  attend  to  his  family.  He  was 
industrious  and  persevering,  and  acquired ^ 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  while 
riding  on  horseback,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  duties  became  more  pressing,  he  carried 
his  meals  with  him  in  his  carriage  in  a  tin 
case,  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  The  best 
company  in  London  visited  Dr.  Bumey's, 
house,  and  there  could  be  seen  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Strange  the  engraver,  Barry,  Mason,  and 
Armstrong.  From  such  men  Fanny  must 
have  gleaned  much  information,  and  she 
listened  to  the  warblings  of  Pachierotti, 
Agujari,  and  Gabriella.  All  the  musical 
talent  in  London  could  be  found  at  Bumey's 
home.  Fanny,  after  attaining  her  fifteenth 
year,  considered  her  passion  for  writing  as 
illaudable,  because  fruitless,  and  she  made 
a  bonfire  of  all  her  stock  in  a  paved  play- 
court,  her  sister  Susanna  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  Caroline  Evelyn.  The  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  could  not  be  changed, 
and  the  recollection  of  Caroline  Evelvn  still 

m 

haunted  her  imagination.  Fanny  had  no 
works  of  fiction,  and  her  father,  though  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  library,  had  but  one 
novel,  Fielding's  "  Amelia,"  In  secret  she 
began  ^  Evelina,"  and  after  writing  a  couple 
of  volumes,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  a 
publisher.  Dodsley  refused  it  on  account 
of  its  being  anonymous  ;  but  Lowndes, 
another  publisher,  offered  £20  for  the  copy- 
right, which  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  boundless  surprise  at  its  magnificence. 
There  was  a  subsequent  addition  of  £10 
after  the  third  edition — and  this  wbh  all 
Miss  Bumey  ever  received  for  "Evelina," 
although  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a 
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few  montlis.  The  first  knowledge  that  Miss 
Burney  had  of  the  publication  of  **  Evelina" 
was  from  an  advertisement  read  aloud  at 
the  breakfast  table :  ^This  day  was  published 
Evelina,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into 
the  World."  This  novel  was  published  in 
1778,  Fanny  then  being  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Burney  about  this  period  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  Fanny 
herself  had  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  and  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
visit  Chesington  Hall,  the  residence  of  their 
mutual  friend  Mr.  Crisp,  where  she  re- 
mained several  months,  unconscious  that 
"  Evelina"  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Her  father,  sister,  and  brother  Charles,  alone 
knew  her  to  be  the  author.  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  in  his  Diary,  (November  18,  1826,) 
says :  "Was  introduced  by  Rogers  to  Madame 
D  Arblay,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  *  Eve- 
lina' and  *  Cecilia ;'  an  elderly  lady,  with  no 
remains  of  beauty,  but  with  a  simple  and 
gentle  manner,  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance,  and  apparently  quiet  feelings. 
She  told  me  she  had  wished  to  see  two  per- 
sons, mpclf  of  course  being  one,  the  other 
George  Canning*  Madame  D' Arblay  told 
us  that  the  common  story  of  Dr.  Burney, 
her  lather,  having  brought  home  her  own 
first  work,  and  recommended  it  to  her 
perusal,  was  erroneous.  Her  father  was  in 
the  secret  of  '  Evelina'  being  printed.  But 
the  following  circumstance  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  story.  Dr.  Burney  was  at  Streat- 
ham  soon  after  the  publication,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Thrale  low  at  the  moment,  and  out 
of  spirits.  While  they  were  talking  together, 
Johnson,  who  sat  beside  her  in  a  kind  of 
reverie,  suddenly  broke  out,  *  You  should  read 
this  new  work.  Madam,  you  should  read  Eve- 
lina ;  every  one  says  it  is  excellent,  and  they 
are  right.'  The  delighted  father  obtained  a 
commission  from  Mrs.  Thrale  to  purchase 
lus  daughter's  work,  and  retired  the  hap 
piest  of  men.  Madame  D' Arblay  said  she 
was  wild  with  joy  at  this  decisive  evidence 
of  her  literary  success,  and  that  she  could 
only  give  vent  to  her  rapture  by  dancing 
and  skipping  round  a  mulberry  tree  in  the 

ftrden.  She  was  very  young  at  this  time, 
trust  I  shall  see  this  lady  again." 
Dr.  Johnson  appreciated  very  justly  both 
the  abilities  and  moral  excellence  of  Miss 
Burney.  On  one  occasion  he  ob8er\'ed,  that 
^  Evebna  seems  a  work  which  should  result 
from  long  experience,  and  deep  and  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
written  without  either.  Miss  Bumej  is  a 
real  wonder.  What  she  is,  she  is  intm- 
tively.  Dr.  Burney  told  me  she  had  tho 
fewest  advantage  of  any  of  his  daughters, 
from  some  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  ftuch 
has  been  her  timidity,  that  he  himself  had 
not  any  suspicion  of  her  powers.  Modesty 
with  her  is  neither  pretense  nor  decorum; 
it  is  an  ingredient  m  her  nature ;  for  she 
who  could  part  with  such  a  work  for  £20, 
could  know  so  little  of  its  worth,  or  of  her 
own,  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  her 
humility." 

**  Evelina^  is  certainly  a  roost  excellent 
work.  It  was  the  first  of  a  class  of  fic- 
titious productions,  in  which  the  genius 
of  an  Inchbald,  an  Austen,  an  Edgeworth, 
and  a  Lady  Moigan,  have  reaped  undjing 
fame.  It  possessed  merits  w*hich  caused  it 
to  be  placed  with  pleasure  by  parents  in  the 
hands  of  their  children.  Miss  Bum^j  at  all 
times  advocates  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality.  She  is  a  quick  and  accurate  ob- 
server of  things  and  persons,  and  her  works 
are  invaluable  as  furnishing  us  with  corrtct 
pictures  of  society,  and  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  her  day.  The  plot  of  Evelina  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  young  lady,  educated 
in  the  most  secluded  retirement,  makes  al 
the  age  of  seventeen  her  first  appearace  upon 
the  great  and  busy  stage  of  life,  with  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  a  cultivated  understanding,  and 
a  feeling  heart.  Her  ^norance  of  the  fonm, 
and  inexperience  in  the  manners  of  the 
world,  occasion  all  the  little  incidents  iu  the 
work,  and  form  the  natural  progression  of 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  of  obscure  birth, 
but  of  conspicuous  beauty.  To  use  Miss 
Burney 's  words,  we  are  not  transported  to 
the  fantastic  regions  of  romance,  where  fic- 
tion is  colored  by  all  the  gay  tints  of  lu<xu- 
rious  imagination,  where  reason  is  an  out- 
cast, and  where  the  sublimity  <^  the  ^la^ 
vellous  rejects  all  aid  from  sober  probabilitj. 
The  heroine  of  these  memoirs,  young,  artless, 
and  inexperienced,  ia 

**  No  fiiultleiB  monster  tbat  the  world  ne'er  raw," 

but  the  efispring  of  nature  in  her  sinsf^le 
atUre.  When  young  people  are  too  ri^dlj 
sequestered  from  the  worid,  thmr  liveij 
imaginations  paint  it  to  them  as  a  para- 
dise of  which  ibey  have  been  beguiled ;  bat 
when  they  see  it  as  it  really  is,  they  find  it 
equally  shared  by  pun  and  piea6Qre,hope  and 
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i]i»p])oiDtment  In  Evelina  the  gloiira  of 
lUiitiagh  and  VauxhaU  are  before  ns ;  we 
fi^tthe  PantheoD  and  KensiDgton  Gardens 
fitb  a  motley  and  strange  group.  We  have 
the  rough,  noisy,  and  ignorant  Ca|.taip 
Minaa;  Madame  £)uvall,all  flutter,  grimace, 
jabber;  rouge  and  ribbons,  the  essence  of 
Tal^nuitj;  and  the  Branghton  family — a 
laK  collection ;  and  that  gem  6f  a  cockney 
beau,  Mr.  Smith,  "  who  studies  what  the 
hdjes  likeT  the  mild,  gentlemanly,  kind- 
Leirtfd  Lord  Or\  ille ;  the  dashing  Sir 
Clemeut  Willoughby;  and  the  country 
fi&ver,  Evelina,  transplanted  from  the  dews 
i&d  fnah  air  and  exercise  of  the  "country, 
to  the  hot  and  polluted  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
(ion  bull-rooms.  £velina  goes  to  Drury 
Une  Theatre,  and  sees  Garrick  perform 
Ranger;  such  ease,  such  vivacity  in  his 
lUBuer,  such  grace  in  his  motions,  such 
£%  and  meaning  in  his  eyes.  She  could 
brdly  believe  he  had  studied  a  written  part ; 
mry  word  seemed  to  be  uttered  from  the 
ioipuiae  of  the  moment.  His  action  at  once 
io  ^ieefiil  and  so  free,  his  voice  so  clear,  so 
melodious,  yet  so  wonderfully  various  in  its 
tcioes^soch  animation  every  look  spoke.  Aud 
wbrf)  he  danced  she  envied  Clarinda,  and 
wanted  to  jump  on  the  stage  and  join  them. 
Folly  Bnnghton  is  delightful, — vulgar  and 
pert;  her  father  purse-proud  and  mean  ;  and 
ber  brother  a  foolish  over-grown  school-boy, 
vhose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturb- 
us&S— his  delight  was  in  tormenting  his 
Raleia.  Mr.  Smith  was  Dr.  Johnson's  fiivor- 
ite  character.  We  will  give  the  reader  a 
&w  specimens  of  his  elegance : — 

■  0  fie,  TiiED,— dispute  with  a  hidy  1 '  cried  Mr. 
Bsoith.  *Now,  as  for  me,  rro  for  where  you  will, 
pn»fi(i«d  Um  ynong  hidy  is  of  the  party; — one 
pl^ee  is  the  same  as  another  to  me,  m  that  it  be 
Kt  agRttble  to  the  ladies.  I  w«Hild  go  anywhere 
vitb  vim.  Ma'am,*  (to  ti\eX*  uiile^^  indeed,  it  were 
\o  cA«r(A;~ba,  ha,  lial  Tou'U  locuse  me,  MiVam ; 
int  rrftll/ 1  never  amid  aoiquer  my  fear  of  a  par- 
Kn  ;-fai.  ha,  ha  1  Really,  lailiets  1  beg  your  pNir- 
^  tv  lhiq(^  so  rode;  Mit  I  can't  help  laugliing 
6*mjflifer" 

* '  Why  really,  Ma*am,  as  to  yoor  being  a  little 
nft  of  nrtB,  I  mwt  own  I  ean*t  wonder  at  it»  fur, 
obeiiirt,tnamaKe  is  all  in  all  with  the  ladies; 
nt  viih  us  geotlemeo  it*s  quite  another  thing  I 
!fow  Qolj  put  yourself  in  my  place,— suppose  you 
B<i  »tdi  a  laige  acquaintance  of  gentlemen  as  I 
iftn,^and  that  you  bad  always  been  used  to  »p- 
)•»  t  little— a  tittle  smart  among  tliem, — why 
»v,  how  ihoQld  yott  Hke  ti»  lei  yomelf  down  all 
it  ttce  ioto  a  mtnied  man  t '" 


*«*  Why,  Ma*ani,  the  truth  is,  Mis^  V\Mj  and 
Polly  take  no  core  of  anything ;  else,  Tm  sure,  they 
should  be  always  welcome  to  my  room ;  fiir  Vm 
never  so  happy  as  in  obliging  the  ladii  is — that's 
my  character,  Ma'am :  *  but  really,  the  last  time  * 
they  had  it,  everything  was  made  so  greasy  and  so 
naKty,  thaU  upon  my  word,  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  have  things  a  little  genteel,  it  was  quite  cruel 
Now,  as  to  you,  Ma'am,  it's  quite  anotiicr  thing; 
for  I  should  not  mind  if  everything  I  hud  was 
(spoilt,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  plea$«ure  to 
oolige  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  Ma'am,  it  makes  me 
quite  liappy  tliat  I  have  a  room  good  enough  to 
receive  you.'" 

**  *  My  dear  Ma*am,  you  must  be  a  little  patient ; 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  bad  designs,  I  have  not, 
upon  my  worcl ;  but  really,  there  is  no  resolving 
upon  such  a  thing  as  matnmcmy  all  at  once ;  what 
with  the  loss  of  one's  liberty,  and  what  with  the 
ridicule  of  all  one's  acquaintance,—  I  assure  you, 
Ma'am,  you're  the  first  lady  that  ever  made  me 
even  demur  upon  this  subject;  for  after  all,  my 
dear  Ma'am,  marriage  is  the  devil  1 ' " 

Captain  Mirvan  meets  a  dandy  at  the 
theatre,  who  discourses  in  the  following  pleth 
sant  and  sensible  manner : — 

**  *  For  my  part,'  said  Mr.  Lovel,  *  I  confe^^s  I  sel- 
dom li-ten  to  the  plavi'r«:  (>ne  has  so  much  to  do^ 
in  looking  about  and  finding  out  one's  acquaint- 
ance, that  really  one  has  no  'time  to  mind  the 
8t*ige.  Pray,'  (most  affectedly  fixing  his  eyes 
up  in  a  diamond-ring  upon  hit  httle  finger,)  *pray, 
what  was  the  4>lay  to-night  V 

"  •  \\  by,  whiit  the  d-C  cried  the  Captain,  *do 
vou  come  to  the  play  without  knowing  what  it 
UV 

**  •  O  yes,  plr,  ye^  very  frequently :  I  have  no 
time  to  read  play -bills ;  one  merely  amies  to  meet 
one's  friends,  and  show  that  one^s  alive.' 

**  *  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  and  ra,'  cried  the  Cnpt  in,  Mi 
costs  you  five  sliilling^  a  ni^ht  just  to  show  you're 
alive!  Well,  faith,  my  friends  should  all  think 
me  dead  and  under  ground  before  I'd  be  at  that 
expense  for  'em.  Howsomever,  this  here  you  nmy 
^ake  from  me, ^they'll  find  y<m  out  fiist  enough  if 
you  have  anything  to  give  'em.  And  so  you've 
been  here  all  this  time,  and  don't  know  what  the 
play  was ! ' 

*•  *  Why,  really,  sir,  a  play  requires  so  much  at- 
tenti«in, — it  is  scarce  poft^^ible  to  keep  awake  if  one 
lifttenK;— fin*  indeed  by  the  time  it  is  evenihg,  one 
lui'*  been  so  fatigued  with  dinii^,  ->  or  wine,  (»r  the 
hou8e,—or  studving,>-that  it  is-  it  is  perf«-ctly  an 
impossibility,  feur  now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  I 
have  a  bill  in  my  pocket;  oh.  ay,  here  it  is«>I/)ve 
for  Love,— av,  true,— ha,  ha  I— how  could  I  be  so 
stupid  I  "• 

Mr.  Branghton  and  his  interesting  family 
visit  the  opera  :— 

<**What  a  jabbering  they  make!*  cried  Mr. 
Bmi^itoo;  *  there's  no  knowing  a  word  they  say. 
I'ny,  what'a  the  reason  they  can't  as  well  sing  la 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretended  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into.the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  vjigrant  Bour\K)ns  to  a 
'*  local  habitation  and  a  name'^  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trenchant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Eurr>pe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  yeare,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  al)  Uio  wan  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  "peace'' 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered ;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  d^'arly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  then  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
British  empire  stand  thus  :  "  To  having  for- 
merly put  down  Na]K>leon,  half  the  yearly 
resources  of  the  empire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing up  a  semblance  of  her  former  state  and 
authority,  the  rest."  So  stands  the  score. 
And  though  the  score  has  been  paid,  and 
must  be  {>aid,  year  after  year,  while  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy  presumes  to  exist,  every  one 
of  the  teni[K)rary  advantages  thereby  gained 
Jiave  since  utterly  vanished.    Those  extra- 


ordinary resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  years'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defenseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
fortified coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours*  y 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  fontieed  bar-  f<>H 
bors  a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers,  -  o^ 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  momenfs 
warning  within  seventy-two  hours,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  i 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  **  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can-  ' 
not  defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help — 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."'  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  me  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfe.  lliree  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  run, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thousands  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  ta  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1 830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
From  Cherbourg  and  Bre^t  the  hated  tri- 
color spreads  triumphant  again,  flouting  her 
fallen  majesty  and  her  vain  ambition,  even 
as  the  imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon  did ;  and 
the  utmost  hope  of  Great  England  is,  that 
that  flag  of  terror  may  remain  where  it  is. 
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and  not  cross  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
feremoBt  pointing  to  it^  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  his  broth ei 
aristocrats  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
Teiy  Dnke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  he  has 
lived  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
consigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participated  in  assas- 
sinating. Even  he  may  live  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates,  ''Remember  Ney !"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  ho  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Russian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
Tarino— even  this  Greece,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
80  deadly  hostile  that  Englbh  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England^s  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Muscovian  Tzar,  has  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally,  her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
f^ain,  restored  as:ain,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Eiu-ope,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  stayed 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  He  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  alhes  are 
humbled ;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
all  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  there, 
over  all  thd  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  mere  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  because  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  oi^nized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1851,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies^ 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew,  her  material  interests,  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  Ijer,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  up- 
holding divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
trigued with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "liberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aus- 
trian control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  waa  bom  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  Chenango  oountj, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  bth  day  of  August,  1812. 
His  father,  David  Dimmick,  was  from  Can- 
terbury, Ct,  and  his  mother,  Marcy  Hale, 
from  Berkshire  oouuty,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  was  a  niece  of  Nathan 
Hale,  so  conspicuous  in  revolutionary  story, 
who  was  arrested  on  Long  Island  by  the 
British  while  executing  the  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous mission  of  visiting  the  enemy^s  camp 
to  obUun  Information  as  a  spy,  and  hung. 

The  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  He  had  to 
struggle  with  the  embarrassments  that  beset 
the  laboring  poor ;  and  his  small  farm  and 
limited  means  would  dot  permit  him  to  give 
to  his  children  an  education  beyond  that  of 
the  common  schooL 

Hale  worked  upon  the  farm  with  his 
father  and  brothers  until  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  he  left  home  and  sought  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  higher  education  in  the  Hamil- 
ton (N.  Y.)  Academy,  by  teaching  school  in 
winter,  and  working,  through  the  vacations 
and  leisure  hours  of  the  school,  in  a  printing 
office.  While  thus  employed  he  was  in- 
trusted by  the  Whigs  with  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Hamilton  Smtinel 
through  the  spirited  campaign  of  1 834.  Ob- 
taining by  such  ways  and  means  a  respecta- 
ble education,  he  returned  to  Chenango,  and 
in  1839  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  A.  Thorp,  E^q.,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  in  1842  was -admitted  on  exami- 
nation  an  Attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New- York.  He  at  once  opened 
a  law  office  in  Norwich,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
August  following  he  was  unanimously  elected 
a  Brigadier  General  of  the  State  Militia, 
although  at  the  time  the  Junior  Colonel  of 
the  Brigade.  In  September,  1843,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Holcomb,  daughter  of 
Charles  Holcomb,  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  was  stimulated  by  martial 
spirit  and  the  love  of  adventure  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  that  service.  Such  was 
the  general  confidence  in  his  military  skill  and 


patriotism,  that  the  requisite  numben  were 
speedily  enrolled  from  among  his  immedi- 
ate neighbors  and  townsmen.  They  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  on  'the  5th 
day  of  August,  1846,  at  New- York  city,  as 
Company  K  of  the  Ist  Regiment  of  New- 
York  Volunteers,  General  Dimmick  being 
chosen  Captain  by  unanimous  vote.  After 
near  two  months'  vexatious  stay  on  Gk>ver- 
nofs  Island,  he  embarked  with  his  men  ^n  a 
transport  vessel  for  California  around  C^ 
Horn,  and  reached  San  Francisco  in  Mardi, 
1847.  Of  this  military  expedition  it  may 
be  said  that  it  sailed  farther,  was  the  long- 
est and  most  distant  of  any  ev^  projected, 
and  that  it  was  enth^ly  successful  Co-oper- 
ating with  one  company  of  Artillery  and  a 
partial  company  of  Dragoons,  this  New- 
York  Regiment  of  Volunteers  held  posees- 
sion  of  the  entire  country,  quelled  all  up- 
risings of  the  M^icana,  and  literally  con- 
quered them  into  peace.  The  service  was 
not  like  that  in  eastern  Mexico — a  service  of 
bloody  battle ;  but  there  was  labor  and  dan- 
ger, care  and  responsibility,  and  of  these 
Captain  Dimmick  met  and  bore  hk  full 
share  whenever  and  wherever  they  presented 
themselves.  He  retained  his  command  un- 
til the  Regiment  was  discharged  from  the 
service  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1848, 
enjoying  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ooofidence 
and  regard  of  the  soldiery  he  commanded, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  officers  above  and  be- 
low him. 

Being  thus  set  at  liberty,  he  travelled  two 
months  in  various  parts  of  California,  ex- 
ploring the  mineral  r^ons  and  speculating, 
without  once  seeing  a  house  or  hovel  for 
shelter.  Having  "  seen  the  elephant"  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  returned  and  establt&hed 
himself  permanently  at  the  Pueblo  de  6an 
Jos^.  On  the  first  of  December,  1848,  he 
was  chosen  Alcalub  and  JunoB  of  First 
Instancb  of  that  district 

California  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of 
entire  confusion.  An  inmienae  number  of 
foreigners  had  arrived  in  the  country. 
Nearly  all  the  United  States  troops  had  de- 
serted, and  the  vessels  entering  the  harbors 
were  left  without  seamen.    There  were  or- 
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gantzed  bands  of  highwajnnen  to  rob  tbose 
returning  from  the  mines.    Murders  were 
frequent,  and  magistrates  dared  not  arrest 
the  enlppts.    The  first  official  act  of  Judge 
Dimmick  was  the  issue  of  a  warrant  to  arrest 
three  ringleaders  of  a  gang  for  the  murder 
of  two    men    returning  from  the  minos 
through  the  distriot  of   San  Joh6»     Th« 
prisoners  were  apprehehded  and  committed. 
A  bill  of  indii^ment  was  fonnd  against  them 
for  highway  robbery  and  mnrder.    Judge 
IMmmick  gave  them  summary  trial,  and  on- 
their  conviction  sentenced  them  to  immedi- 
ate execution.    Before  suffering  the  penalty 
of  their  crime  they  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  five  individuals.    This  energetic  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  like  an  earthquake 
shock  to  California,  and  contributed  more 
than  aught  eke  to  preserve  order  and  throw 
a  slueld  over  human  life  throughout  her 
wide  borders.    Governor  Mason  addressed 
him  a  highly  complimentary  letter  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  excellent  and  success- 
ful administration  of  criminal  justice. 

It  had  now  become  apparent  to  clear- 
minded  men,  from  the  disordered  state  of 
affaiis  and  the  large  influx  of  heterogeneous 
popula^on,  that  the  Mexican   system  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  personal  rights  in  California.     So 
strongly  impressed  was  Judge  Dimmick  with 
the  necessity  of  some  remedy  for  the  evils 
exis^ng,  he  called  a  public  meeting  at  San 
Jose  on  the  11th  of  December,  1848,  over 
which  he  presided,  and  at  which  he  was  the 
principal  speaker.    He  showed  them  the 
pressing  need  of  taking  speedy  measures  to 
establish  an  efficient  government,  and  the 
improbability  of  Congress  doing  any  thing 
for  the  protection  of  the  country,     lie  drew 
up  and  presented  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  recommending  to  the 
people  of  Cahfomia  to  choose  delegates  to 
meet* in  Convention  and  form  a  plan  for  a 
Territorial  or  State  Government     This  toas 
the  first  meeting  heldy  and  the  first  open 
uiovernent  made  in  California  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  publication  of  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  was  followed  by  similar  meet- 
ings in  all  the  northern  districts  of  Califor- 
niar  at  which  the  doings  of  the  San  Jos^ 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.    Elections 
of  delegates  were  had,  and  Judge  Dimmick 
was  unanimously  chosen. by  his  district. 

Owing  to  the  non-concurrence  of  a  few  of 
the   southern  districts,  which  still  blindly 


relied  on  an  early  action  of  Congress  upon 
the  Territorial  Bill,  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention  was  postponed  until  the  result 
should  be  known. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1849-,  news-  having 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  General  Riley,  then    acting   - 
Governor,  issued  his  proclamation  recom- 
mending the  election  of  del^atcs  in  all  the 
districts  to  a  Convention  for  forming  a  State 
Constitution,  or  territorial   organization  — 
which  Convention  was  to  meet  at  Monterey 
on  the  1st  of  September  then  next.    Four 
days  after  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in 
San  Jos6,  composed  of  both  natives  and 
Americans,  assembled  at  the  Court  House. 
Again  Judge  Dimmick  presided  and  pre- 
sented the  resoliUions,  affirming  in  strong 
terms  the  policy  and  necessity*  of  assuming 
State  sovereignty.    He  caused  the  procla- 
mation to  be  read  in  Spanish  to  the  Califor- 
nians  from  the  Court  House'  steps,  and  in 
their  own  language  (which  he  had^cquircd 
during  his  miliary  service)  he  explained 
and  enforced  its  purpose  and  objects.    The 
other  districts  followed  this  example,  and 
new  elections  were  held  in  all  the  districts. 
San  Jos6  manifested  her  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Dimmick,  by  unanimously 
returning  him  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
that  district,  and  he  presided  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Convention. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  length  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  Judge  Dimmick  as  a  member  of  this 
body,  which  comprised  the  first  minds  and 
best  talent,  of  the  territory.    He  was  one  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  report  a 
plan  of  a  Constitution ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
will  show  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session  to  its  close,  he  was  diligent  in 
his  attendance,  and  unremitting  in  his  zeal 
to  exclude  the  wrong  and  save  the  right  in 
the  organic  law  of  diis  young  State,  so  fa$t 
growing  to  greatness.    In  organizing  a  ju- 
diciary system,  always  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty, the  plan  which  ultimately  prevailed  * 
was  his ;  and  to  the  provision  securing  es-  . 
sential  privileges  to  married  women,  he  gave 
effectual  support.    The  debates  of  this  dis> 
tinguished  assemblage  exhibit  the  Judge  .as> 
a  not  infrequent  participator.    His  charac- 
teristics were  strong  common  sense,  directness,, 
and  force.    He  had  but  little  of  the- graces 
in  manner  or  matter.    His  aim  was' sure 
and  clear,  and  he  marched  straightforward 
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to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object^regard- 
less  of  intervening  obstacles,  and  heedless  of 
attempts  to  drvert  The  qualities  which 
marked  him  as  a  Captain  and  a  Judge, 
ga\;e  him  power  and  influence  as  a  states- 
man. If,  on  a  comparison  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  California  wit!h  those  of  &er  sister 
States,  it  shall  be  found  to  guard  every  right 
of  the  citizen  in  as  full  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  more  hber^,  catholic  and 
democratic  than  theirs;  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  praise  of  accomplishing  a 
work  of  such  merit  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
due  to  Judge  Dimmick. 

The  establishment  of  the  capital  of  the 
State  at  San  Jose  hj  the  Convention,  was 
mainly  produced  hj  his  personal  efibrts  and 
popularity. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Convention,  Judge 
Dimmick  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kiley, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sta'e  Government.  His  last  offi- 
cial act  was  the  administration  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  first  Governor,  Burnett,  at  his 
inauguration. 

It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  Judge  Dimmick 
is  and  ever  has  beea  an  ardent  Whig — of  a 


platform  broad  as  the  Union  itseUl  He  la 
withal  a  disciplinarian,  l^nd  knowing  that 
upon  the  adniission  of  the  Stale  into  the 
Union  her  politics  ntust  become  na^nalized 
and  assimilated  to  those  of  her  Atlantic 
sisters,  he  labored,  and  lab(H^  suooessfiiUy, 
to*  organize  a  purely  Whiff  pariy^  and  build 
k  up  on  a  broad  and  sure  ^undation* 

The  Judge  continued  to  reside  as  a  pri- 
vate  citizen  at  San  Joso  until  the  1st  of 
June,  1850.  During  his  long  absence  the 
beloved  youngest  of  his  two  children  had 
died.  The  strong  desire  to  revisit  his  family 
after  a  four  years'  separation,  with  a  neces- 
sity of  giving  attention  to  his  personal  afiaiis 
of  business,  induced  him  to  return  to  '^  old 
Chenango."  He  arrived  home  in  July,  bear- 
ing with  him  the  regrets  of  the  many  who 
appreciated  his  worth  in  California,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  hia  numerous  ex- 
pectant friends. 

Whether  he  will  agun  become  a  resident 
of  the  Golden  State  is,  we  learn,  problemati- 
cal.  It  VHU  his  fixed,  declared  intention  to 
do  so,  but  the  hofM  feeling  that  prompted 
his  return  to  wife,  child,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  youthy  is  like  to  hush  the  call  of  ambi- 
tion. 
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-  Bbforb  these  sheets  shall  have  reached 
the  hands  of  our  subscribers  at  a  distance 
from  New-York,  -the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  at  an  end.  Until  next  Decem- 
ber no  Senate  can  further  question  the  Ad- 
ministration, nor  can  any  authoritative  body 
further  intervene  between  it  and  the  heav}' 
responsibility  it  has  assumed.  And  when 
the  next  session  shall  have  opened,  political 
parties  and  partisans  will  be  more  concerned 
as  to  the  chances  of  their  several  favorites 
in  .the  Presidential  contest  of  '52,  than  in 
questions  not  cardinal  to  the  platform  of 
either  party,  but  of  the  highest  moment  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  United  States,  and 
to  the*  honor  of  the  Republic  The  only  pos- 
sible chance  of  settling,  in  a  manner  truly 
national,  the  questions  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent relative  positioos  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  occurred  dur- 


ing the  session  now  almost  over.  Any  hope 
of  taking  advantage  of  that  opportunity  has 
now  passed,  and  may  be  considered  los^t 
The  original  question  of  again  permitting 
any  new  colony  to  be  planted  on  this  the 
North  American  continent  by  a  foreign,  a 
monarchical,  and  an  absentee  power,  simple 
and  plain  of  settlement  as  it  is,  necessary  to 
be  viewed  from  a  national  point  only,  and 
to  be  abandoned  as  a  right  or  resisted  by 
arms  as  a  wropg,  on  grounds  purely  Ameri- 
can and  intensely  Republican,  must  now,  by 
the  fiate  of  events,  be  thrown  into  the  caul- 
dron for  1852,  there  to  be  turned  over  and 
over,  pulled  hitherward  and  thitherward  by 
faction,  subjected  to  every  possible  specif 
of  distortion,  mystification,  and  con^ion, 
until  it  be  again  thrown  into  the  Senate  in 
the  session  of  1852-^.  Until  that  time, 
therefore,  the  English  hare  taken  out  a  lease 
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of  Central  America,  and  will  therein  carry 
forward,  with  perfect  impunity,  the  designs 
in  furtherance  of.  which  they  now  occupy 
and  hold  the  entire  of  one  coast,  and  block- 
ade the  entire  of  the  other.  Such  is  the 
position  in  which  the  present  Administration 
has  left  the  matter.  Till  December,  1851, 
it  is  safe  from  further  inquiry.  Till  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  safe  from  action.  More  tiian  six 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  General  Shields 
moved  in  the  Senate,  and  since  the  Senate 
unanimously  carried,  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Administration  to  furnish  information  on 
the  British  outrages  in  Central  America. 
To  that  resolution  no  reply  has  yet  been  re- 
turned, and,  if  any  will  be  returned  this  ses- 
sion, it  has  been  carefully  kept  back  till  the 
reiy  last  day,  in  oi^er  that  no  discussion  or 
movement  may  occur  thereon.  We  have 
been  all  along  prepared  for  this  <:ourse,  and 
therefore  are  by  no  means  disappointed. 
Inaamuch,  however,  as  we  have,  from  month 
to  naonth,  carefully  set  before  our  readers  the 
several  incidents  in  the  tragic  comedy  as 
they  occurred ;  and  as  we  desire  above  all 
things  to  avoid  prejud^ng  either  facts  or 
indi%-idua]s,  we  shall  now  set  forth  distinctly 
and  curtly  the  present  position  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  Administration  with  refer- 
ence to  it ;  and,  for  the  present,  content  our- 
sdvea  with  that 

Since  last  we  wrote,  several  worn-out 
expediencies  of  a  very  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible kind  have  been  galvanized  into  life 
again.  For  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  re- 
sponsibility, for  his  flagrant  conduct,  off  Mr. 
Bui  wer,  the  antique  fiiroe  of  abusing  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  the  direct  agent  of  Mr.  Bui  wer,  through 
all  th«  moods  and  tenses  known  to  certain 
leading  daily  journals  of  New-York,  has  been, 
by  Mr.  Bulwer's  ngeney,  revived.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that  Mr.  Chatfield  is 
a  **  deeply  injured  man ;"  we  have  full  author- 
ity for  stating  that  his  conduct  with  reference 
to  the  Bolwer  and  Clayton  treaty,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  occupation  of  Mosquitia  and 
Son  Jmui,  has  been  authorized  by  not  only 
Mr.  Buhrer,  but  by  Lord  Palmerston.  We 
shall  make  this  plain. 

1st.  In  the  published  instructions  of  Mr. 
ClajtoB  to  Mr.  Squier,  now  lying  before  us, 
the  £oiioviog  extract  is  given  from  Ix>rd 
Palmenton's  own  hand:— - 

*  The  British  claim,  under  the  alleged  Mosquito 
title,"  writes  lilc  Clayton,  **  as  at  first  aet  forth, 


encroadied,  towards  the  south,  upon  territory 
claimed  by  "New  Grenada.  Bat  it  seems  to  have 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  cireumttaneet  or 
expediency  dieiated ;  and  now  the  claim  is  thus 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  note  of  the 
4th  of  Hay,  1848/ to  M.  Mosquera,  the  Minister  of 
New  Grenada  in  London  : 

*''With  respect  to  the  soathem  boundary  of 
Mosquito,  there  are  certainly  strong  grounds  upon 
whioi  the  King  of  Mosquito  mieht  claim  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as. the  spot  called  Einc^  Buppan^s 
Landing,  which  ia  opposite  the  island  called  Es- 
cudo  de  Yeragaa;  but  her  Majesty's  Goremment 
haye  recommended  the  Mo»quito  Goyemment  to 
confine  its  claim  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
southern  branch  of  the  river  St  John ;  and  one 
main  reason  with  her  Majesty's  Government  for 
ffiving  that  recommendation  was,  that  thereby  all 
dispute  between  Mosquito  and  New  Grenada 
wbuld^  as  they  trusted,  oe  avoided.' " 

That  is  to  say,  that "  all  disputes"  between 
New  Grenada  and. the  English  would  be 
avoided  by  the  latter  seizing  on  the  town 
and  river  of  San  Juan,  the  hereditary  prop- 
erty of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  occupied 
and  named  by  Spain  originsJly,  and  thus 
passing  without  a  single  British  claim  to  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

2d.  In  furtherance  of  the  above  design, 
originating  solely  with  Lord  Falmeiston,  the 
following  proceeding  took  place  by  sheer 
force,  as  described  in  the  following  state 
documents,  written  by  Mr.  Bancroft  when 
Minister  to  London,  the  oiScial  original  of 
which  is  now  and  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administration.  We  extract 
again  from  Mr.  Clayton's  published  corre- 
spondence : — 

''In  a  note  of  the  9th  of  March  last  Mr.  Bancroft 
says: 

**  *  Great  Britain  often  follows  her  old  traditions  of 
a  policy  of  airgrandizement  As  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  isles  form 
her  military  stations,  po  she  flanks  us  by  a  strong 
fortress  at  Haii&x,  seeks  to  overawe  us  by  another 
at  Bermuda,  and  now,  aa  we  are  gaipinggi^eafness 
in  the  Pacific,  under  pneten^  of  protecting  the 
Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians,  she  has  seized  the  key 
to  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Lake  of  Ni- 
caragua, and  has  changed  the  name  of  the  town  of 
St  Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  Grey  town.  This  subject 
is  important,  because  the  route  to  the  Paafic, 
which  that  town  commands,  is  here  esteemed  the 
best  of  all*" 

This  was  written  so  far  back  as  March, 
1848. 

dd.  In  furtherance  of  the  above  design 
and  acts,  and  by  direction  of  "  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  her  Majesty,"  and  on  behalf  of  that 
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witbia  rMeh.knd  io  fear  nothing ;  and  I  gvorc  (7 
[be  mTrlles  (bat  I  would  let  him  go,  that  I  vnuld 
^ve  nira  apples  and  pomc^raiiaUa.  and  vnuld 
permit  him  alvajs  to  nther  the  fruit  and  plud 
the  &<nrera,  if  I  could  obtain  from  him  caw  on^ 
kisa.  At  this  he  laughed  beartilj,  and  Eakl  in  1 
voice  Buch  aa  do  svallow,  do  nigbdngale.  no  sivaa 
(a  bird  as  long-lived  as  mjseif)  could  utter :  '  It 
IS  no  trouble  for  me  to  kiss  jou.  Ptlileta^  fitl 
deaire  to  b«  kissed  even  more  than  jmi  derirt  lo 
be  jDui^ ;  bat  pray  consider,  Tould  this  fiiTui  U 
suitable  to  jour  years )  For  jonr  old  age  soaM 
be  of  no  aTul  to  deter  jou  frota  following  nie  afitx 
JOU  had  gotten  one  kin.  I  am  difficult  to  h«  orir- 
taken  bj  a  havk,  and  bj  an  eagle,  and  bv  uij 
bird  that  la  swifter  eTen  thau  these.  I  am'  net  a 
child,  and  although  I  seam  to  be  me,  jet  am  1 
older  than  Saturn,  than  alt  time  itself  I  kiwv 
JOU  vben  in  earlj  joath  jou  used  to  feed  a  *idB- 
spreading  herd  in  jnoder  marah,  when  jou  kired 
Amaryllis;  but  you  did  not  see  me.  although  I  D»d 
to  stand  cloae  bj  the  girl  Hoverer,  I  ^ce  hrt 
to  JOU,  and  now  your  boos  are  good  berdsnpD  ind 
good  busbandmeo.  At  pment  I  tend  DifJuis 
and  Chloe,  and  vben  I  baTe  brouf^t  them  to- 
gether in  the  morning,  I  come  into  your  garden  sail 
please  myself  with  the  flon-en  and  p)ant&  and  I 
bathe  in  the  fbimtains.  On  this  aceoont  the  Soven 
are  beautiful,  fur  they  are  watered  from  mybith^ 
Sea  now  whether  any  one  ofyour  flowers  Uhrulni, 
whether  anj  fruit  has  been  gathered,  wbetlier  inc 
flower  mot  has  beeo  trodden  down,  whether  aoj 
fountain  is  tronbled  And  I  say  brewell  to  the 
only  one  of  men  who  in  bis  old  age  has  seen  thij 
cliitd."  With  these  words  be  sprang  like  a  j  ut^ 
nightingale  upon  the  myrtles,  and  pa*<ing  friiii 
branch  to  brai)cb,  he  crept  through  uie  learee  up 
to  the  topL  I  raw  his  wings  npoo  his  afaouldfrt, 
and  I  skw  a  little  bow  between  Ibe  wuijs  and  tin 
sboulders,  and  then  I  saw  no  longer  cilbtr  them 
or  him.  TTnless  I  hare  borne  tliese  gray  hair;  in 
vain,  and  unless  as  I  grow  older  I  becnme  npn 
foolish,  you  are  dedicated  to  Love,  and  Love  hu 
(he  eare  of  you."  •  •  •  •  Tlwy  were  quite 
delighted  84  if  (hey  had  hi   -'     '^"        '      ' 


answered  : — '  My  children,  Love  is  a  gnd.  yoon^ 
and  beautiful  and  winged;  he  therefore  del^it 
in  youth,  fullows  after  beauty,  and  ^ts^  wing?  la 
the  soul.  And  be  has  more  power  (ban  Jove.  Ue 
governs  the  elements;  he  governs  thi^  Ktar^;  be 
governs  his  peers  the  goda  Yoo  have  not  so  mncb 
power  over  the  goats  and  abeep.  Tie  flowers  tn 
all  the  work  of  Lore ;  these  planti  are  hia  pro- 
duotioHAi  "nirough  bis  influence  the  rivers  nun 
and  the  winds  breathe.  ^  •  •  ■  Eteo  1 
have  been  young,  and  T  was  in  lave  with  Aais- 
—■llia  I  remembered  not  fiiod ;  I  mught  nit  afiur 
-Ink;  I  took  no  sleep.  My  soul  grieved;  tnv 
heart  pnlpi(ated  ;  my  body  was  chilJe±  I  cricij 
as  if  beaten;  I  waa  sdent  as  if  dead;  I  threw  my 
telf  Into  the  rivera  as  if  burning.  I  blensed  i£« 
echo  for  repeating  ^er  me  the  name  of  ADiairUi^" 
There  are  passages  io  tbe  Golden  .\<\ 
and  Daphnia  and  Ghloe,  which  would  sbork 
modem  delicacj,  aad  would  not  hsrmoDize 
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with  our  ideas  of  refinement;  which  are 
ii^t>n  of  a  sickly  tone,  so  much  so,  that  at 
rine«  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  modern 
d-lioacv  consists  in  delicacy  of  words,  and 
JQiklicucy  in  thought  and  actions.  Dean 
Swift  pertinently  inquires  whether  any  wise 
m^n  will  say,  that  if  the  words  drinking, 
fLvatinu,  lying,  and  stealing  were  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English 
U^e  and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake 
nf  xt  morning  chaste  and  temperate,  honest 
isd  jiKt,  and  lovers  of  truth  ?  Is  this  a  fair 
wiNyjuence  ?  Yet  how  many,  in  this  seem- 
iazlr  pious  age,  are  shocked  at  indelicate 
jil'HOQa,  who  have  no  scruples  in  com- 
mitting indelicate  acts.  In  return  for  the 
plfa^are  derived  from  works  of  fancy,  and 
iod^  from  almost  all  our  an^usements,  we 
mM  make  pretty  liberal  concessions ;  we 
sa^t  boar  with  a  great  deal  that  is  unnatu- 
n!:  we  must  tolerate  mrany  absurdities, 
kjuiesce  in  improbabilities,  and  some- 
times even  concede  what  is  impossible ;  we 
ofbt  allow  a  certain  distance  to  the  juggler, 
id4  permit  him  to  be  inaccessible  on  the 
rear,  and  strongly  intrenched  on  the  flanks  ; 
▼♦•  mmt  be  content  to  view  the  perspective 
of  a  jiainting  from  one  point  only,  and  con- 
^i<i>'r  a  motionless  statue  as  a  flying  Mer- 
nry ;  to  suppose  that  the  hero  of  an  opera  is 
^'iilo-joizing  in  a  perfect  solitude,  although 
evt-rrword  gives  preternatural  activity  to 
tl»  elbows  of  fifty  fiddlers ;  and  in  spite  of 
oors^'lrrti  to  feel  drowsy  during  the  ballet, 
in  \vmpathy  with  the  heroine,  who,  by  a 
&Uon  of  the  theatre,  sleeps  soundly  in  a 
t')mpipe. 

Frances  Bubnet  (the  maiden  name  of 
Madame  D'ArWay)  was  born  at  Lynn- 
K^.n*,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1762.  During 
1m  childhood  she  was  the  most  backward  in 
bming  of  the  whole  family,  and  at  eight 
T«ar«  of  age  she  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet: but  some  two  years  after  this  she  com- 
toenced  scribbling  on  every  bit  of  paper  she 
cuald  find,  covering  them  with  her  effusions, 
ekj^ies,  plays,  and  songs,  written  in  charac- 
ttf^  illt^gible  to  all,  save  herself.  She  never 
ihowtfd  them  to  any  one  but  her  sister 
>*anna.  Among  the  works  she  then  wrote 
w  one  called  Caroline  Evelyn.  Of  this 
'^  she  retained  a  most  vivid  recollection, 
u)d  many  of  its  incidents  were  retained  in 
Eirelina.  A  neighbor  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Burnej  to  quicken  her  daughter's  applica- 
ioD  to  knowledge  by  chastisement    ^  No, 


no,"  replied  her  mother;  "  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  Fanny."  She  entertained,  however, 
a  great  dread  lest  Fanny  should  become  an 
authoress.  Before  strangers  Miss  Bumey 
was  silent  and  reserved,  and  her  stillness  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  the  "  old  lady."  She 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her,  and  when  she  overcame  her 
shyness,  would  enact  characters  of  her  own 
invention,  and  after  seeing  a  play  would 
mimic  the  actors.  Unfortunately  she  early 
lost  her  mother,  and  her  father,  though  a 
kind  and  amiable  man,  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  her,  either  as  regards  her 
education  or  pursuits.  She  had  no  teacher, 
no  governess.  Dr.  Bumey's  engagements 
as  an  instructor  in  music,  allowed  him  but 
little  time  to  attend  to  his  family.  He  was 
industrious  and  persevering,  and  acquired  s 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  while 
riding  on  horseback,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  duties  became  more  pressing,  he  carried 
his  meals  with  him  in  his  carriage  in  a  tia 
case,  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  The  best 
company  in  London  visited  Dr.  Bumey'a, 
house,  and  there  could  be  seen  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Strange  the  engraver,  Barry,  Mason,  and 
Armstrong.  From  such  men  Fanny  must 
have  gleaned  much  information,  and  she 
listened  to  the  warblings  of  Pachierotti, 
Agujari,  and  Gabriella.  All  the  musical 
talent  in  London  coidd  be  found  at  Bumey's 
home.  Fanny,  after  attaining  her  fifteenth 
year,  considered  her  passion  for  writing  aa 
illaudable,  because  fruitless,  and  she  made 
a  bonfire  of  all  her  stock  in  a  paved  play- 
court,  her  sister  Susanna  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  Caroline  Evelyn.  The  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  could  not  be  changed, 
and  the  recollection  of  Caroline  Evelvn  still 
haunted  her  imagination.  Fanny  had  no 
works  of  fiction,  and  her  father,  though  poe- 
sessing  a  considerable  Hbrary,  had  but  one 
novel,  Fielding's  "  Amelia."  In  secret  she 
began  "  Evelina,"  and  after  writing  a  couple 
of  volumes,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  a 
publisher.  Dodsley  refused  it  on  account 
of  its  being  anonymous  ;  but  Lowndes, 
another  publisher,  offered  £20  for  the  copy- 
right, which  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  boundless  surprise  at  its  magnificence. 
There  was  a  subsequent  addition  of  £10 
after  the  third  edition — and  this  was  all 
Miss  Bumey  ever  received  for  "Evelina," 
although  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a 
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ing  we  should  be  guilty  of  no  small  offense, 
if  we  did  not  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
such  a  work  remaining  any  longer  in  con- 
cealment, more  especially  as  I  know  that 
many  scholars  were  most  anxious  that  it 
should  be  published.*'  (Que  cum  diligenter 
legissem^  et  cum  doctis  sane  viris  lectionem 
iUam  communic^ssem,  ita  nobis  arridere 
csepit  hie  auctor,  tum  ob  sermonis  purita- 
tem  atque  el^antium  tum  ob  maten®  fes- 
tivitatem  ut  prope  facinus  nos  admissuros 
fuisse  duxerimus  si  (quantum  in  nobis  esset) 
hujusmodi  opus  diutius  in  tenebris  delites- 
ceret :  prsesertim  cum  scirem  illud  a  studio- 
sis  vehementer  desiderari.) 

I  must  make  one  extract  from  this  book, 
on  account  of  its  graceful  and  refined  ele- 
gance:— 

"  An  old  man  came  to  them  clothed  with  a 
frock,  shod  with  sandals,  furnished  with  a  scrip, 
and  that  scrip  an  old  one.  He  sat  down  besioe 
them,  and  spoke  thus :— *  I  am,  my  children,  the 
old  man  Philetas ;  I,  who  have  raanj  times  sung 
to  these  nymphs,  who  have  many  times  piped  tu 
that  Pan,  who  have  led  many  a  herd  of  oxen  by 
my  music  alone.  I  come  to  you  to  relate  what  I 
have  seen,  to  tell  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  a 
garden,  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  which  I  have 
cultivated  ever  since  I  ceased  to  tend  the  flocks  on 
account  of  old  age.  It  produces,  according  to  each 
season,  whatever  the  seasons  bear :  in  the  spring 
roses,  lilies,  the  hyacinth,  and  both  the  violets ;  in 
summer  poppies,  pears,  and  all  kinds  of  apples ; 
DOW,  grapes  and  figs,  and  pomegranates,  and  green 
myrtle  berries.  In  this  garden  flocks  «f  birds  as- 
semble in  the  morning,  some  to  feed,  some  to  sing ; 
for  it  is  overspreading  and  shady,  and  watered  by 
three  fountains:  if  tlie  hedge  were  taken  away,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  wood  When  I  went  into  the 
garden  yesterday  about  noon,  I  saw  a  boy  under 
9ie  pomegranate  trees  and  myrtles,  carrying  pome- 
granates and  myrtle-berries ;  he  was  fair  as  milk, 
and  golden-haired  as  fire,  and  fresh  as  one  lately 
bathed ;  he  was  naked,  he  was  alone,  and  he  was 
sporting  as  if  he  had  been  plucking  fruit  in  his 
own  garden.  I  hastened  towards  him  to  lay  hold 
of  him,  fearing  lest  in  his  rudenefis  he  should  break 
the  myrtles  and  the  pomegranate  trees.  But  he  es- 
caped me  lightly  and  easily— sometimes  running 
under  the  rose  bushes,  sometimes  hiding  himself 
under  the  poppies  like  a  young  partridge.  Often 
have  I  had  mud^  trouble  m  pursuing  sucking  kids, 
often  have  I  toiled  in  running  after  new-bom 
caWes;  but  this  was  an  ever-varying  and  unat- 
tainable labor.  Being  weary,  for  I  am  old,  and 
resting  on  my  stafi^  (watchini?  hiA  meanwhile  that 
he  might  not  escape,)  I  inquired  to  whom  of  my 
oeiffhbors  he  belonged,  and  what  he  meant  by 
gathering  fruit  in  another  man's  garden?  He  made 
DO  answer,  but  standing  beside  me,  he  smiled  softly 
and  pelted  me  with  myrtle-benriea  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  he  soothed  me  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  be  angry.  I  implored  him  therefore  to  come 


within  reach,  and  to  fear  nothing ;  and  1  swore 
the  myrtles  that  I  would  let  him  go,  that  I  w< 
give  him  apples  and  pomegranates,  and  'voi 
permit  him  always  to  gather  the  frmt  and  pi 
the  flowers,  if  I  could  obtain  from  him  one 
kiss.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said 
voice  such,  as  no  swallow,  no  nightingale,  no  $ 
(a  bird  as  long-lived  as  myself)  could  utter : 
is  no  tnmble  for  me  to  kiss  yon,  Fbiletas,  fee 
desire  to  be  kissed  even  more  than  you  desire 
be  young :  but  pray  consider,  would  this  finvur 
suitable  to  your  vears  t  For  your  old  age  wc^ 
be  of  no  avau  to  deter  you  from  following  me  afl 
you  had  gotten  one  kiss.  I  am  difficult  to  be  ot 
taken  by  a  hawk,  and  by  an  eagle,  and  by  sn^ 
bird  that  is  swifter  even  than  these.  I  am  not  a 
child,  and  although  I  seem  to  be  one,  yet  am  t 
older  than  Saturn,  than  all  time  itself  I  knew 
you  when  in  early  youth  yon  used  to  feed  a  vids^ 
spreading  herd  in  yonder  marsh,  when  yoa  IotiI 
Amaryllu;  but  you  did  not  see  me,  although  i  umI 
to  stand  dose  by  the  girl  However,  I  pive  her 
to  you,  and  now  your  sods  are  good  herdnnen  tod 
good  husbandmen.  At  present  I  tend  Daphms 
and  Chloe,  and  when  I  nave  brought  them  to> 
gether  in  the  morning,  I  come  into  your  garden  sod! 
please  myself  with  the  flowers  and  plants,  and  I 
oathe  in  the  fountains.  On  this  account  the  flowen 
are  beautiful,  for  they  are  watered  from  mybAthiL 
See  now  whether  any  one  of  your  flowers  is  brukeo, 
whether  any  fruit  has  been  gathered,  whether  anr 
flower  root  has  been  trodden  down,  whether  sojr 
fountain  is  troubled.  And  I  say  fivewell  to  tbe 
only  one  of  men  who  in  his  old  age  has  seen  this 
child.**  With  these  words  he  sprang  like  a  y  ung 
nightingale  upon  the  myrtles,  and  passing  frum 
branch  to  branch,  he  crept  thityngh  the  leaves  up 
to  the  top.  I  saw  his  wings  upon  his  shoulden, 
and  I  saw  a  little  bow  between  the  wm?8  and  the 
shoulders,  and  then  I  saw  no  longer  either  tbem 
or  him.  Unless  I  have  borne  these  gray  bairv  in 
vain,  and  unless  as  I  grow  older  I  became  nvcre 
foolish,  you  are  dedicated  to  Love,  and  Love  bu 
the  care  of  you.*  •  •  •  •  Xhey  were  quite 
delighted  as  if  they  had  heard  a  ftible,  not  a  his- 
tory ;  and  they  inquired  what  is  Love,  wbetber 
a  lioy  or  a  bird,  and  what  power  has  he  f  Pbiletas 
answered : — *  My  children,  Love  is  a  god,  roong 
and  beautiful  and  winged ;  he  therefore  delight 
in  youth,  follows  after  beauty,  and  give^  wings  to 
the  souL  And  he  has  more  power  than  Jove.  lie 
governs  the  elements;  he  governs  the  stan^;  be 
governs  his  peers  the  goda  You  have  notso  moch 
power  over  the  goats  and  sheep.  The  flovers  are 
all  the  work  of  Love ;  these  plants  are  bis  nro- 
duotioDA  Through  his  influence  the  rivers  ouv 
and  the  winds  breathe.  ^  •  •  •  Even  I 
have  been  young,  and  I  was  in  love  with  Ama- 
ryllia  I  remembered  not  food ;  I  sought  n-^t  after 
clrink;  I  took  no  sleepi  Hj  soul  grieved;  or 
heart  palpitated ;  my  body  was  chilled.  I  cried 
as  if  beaten ;  I  waa  sdent  as  if  dead ;  I  threw  mj- 
self  into  the  rivers  as  if  burning.  I  blessed  the 
echo  for  repeating  after  me  the  name  of  Amairlli^.'" 

There  are  passages  in  the  Golden  A^s 
and  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  would  shook 
modem  delicacy,  and  would  not  hannouize 
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fith  oar  ideas  of  refinement ;  which  are 

D  of  a  sickly  tone,  so  much  so,  that  at 

m  ve  are  driven  to  believe  that  modem 

^c30T  consists  in  dehcacy  of  words,  and 

^•licacj  in  thought  and  actions.     Dean 

prtinently  inquires  whether  any  wise 

l^iD  will  say,  that  if  the  words  drinking, 

atinfl:,  Ijing,  and  stealing  were  by  Act 

Pariiament  ejected  out  of  the  English 

1^^  and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake 

it  morning  chaste  and  temperate,  honest 

just,  and  lovers  of  truth  ?     Is  this  a  fair 

i]ueDce !    Yet  how  many,  in  this  seem- 

rir  pious  age,  are  shocked  at  indelicate 

iDuqoDS,  who  have  no  scruples  in  com- 

inttiog  iBdelicate  acts.    In  return  for  the 

itiiure  derived  from  works  of  fancy,  and 

B<1<^  from  almost  all  our  an^usements,  we 

ni'tii  make  pretty  liberal  concessions ;  we 

zu5t  bear  with  a  great  deal  that  is  unnatu- 

ni;  we  must  tolerate  many  absurdities, 

ft}uie<€e  in    improbabilities,    and    some- 

dmt*  even  concede  what  is  impossible ;  we 

n'>t  allow  a  certain  distance  to  the  juggler, 

iT)<l  permit  him  to  be  inaccessible  on  the 

.vr.  and  strongly  intrenched  on  the  flanks  ; 

▼»•  mu<t  be  content  to  view  the  perspective 

"f  a  jiainting  from  one  point  only,  and  con- 

si'ir  a  motionless  statue  as  a  flying  Mer- 

Mry ;  to  suppose  that  the  hero  of  an  opera  is 

>'lilo<|Tiizing  in  a  perfect  solitude,  although 

evt-TT  word  gives  preternatural  activity  to 

tiie  elbows  of  fifty  fiddlers ;  and  in  spite  of 

iarvlvts  to  feel  drowsy  during  the  ballet, 

ID  sympathy  with  the  heroine,  who,  by  a 

ictK>Q  of  the  theatre,  sleeps  soundly  in  a 

lompipe, 

Frances  Burnet  (the  maiden  name  of 
fedame  D'ArWay)  was  born  at  Lynn- 
i'-pas  on  the  13th  of  June,  1T52.  During 
1^  childhood  she  was  the  most  backward  in 
naming  of  the  whole  family,  and  at  eight 
«an(  of  age  she  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
et;  but  some  two  yean  after  this  she  com- 
menced scribbling  on  every  bit  of  paper  she 
>aki  find,  covering  them  with  her  effusions, 
^;«,  plajm,  and  songs,  written  in  charac- 
irs  illegible  to  all,  save  herself.  She  never 
lowed  them  to  any  one  but  her  sister 
Dsanna.  Among  the  works  she  then  wrote 
a.«  one  called  Caroline  Evelyn.  Of  this 
ie  she  retained  a  most  vivid  recollection, 
id  many  of  its  incidents  were  retained  in 
relina.  A  neighbor  recommended  to  Mrs. 
amey  to  quicken  her  daughter's  applica- 
)Q  to  knowledge^  by  chastisement    ^  No, 


no,''  replied  her  mother;  "  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  Fanny."  She  entertained,  however, 
a  great  dread  lest  Fanny  should  become  an 
authoress.  Before  strangers  Miss  Bumey 
was  silent  and  reserved,  and  her  stillness  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  the  "  old  lady."  She 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her,  and  when  she  overcame  her 
shyness,  would  enact  characters  of  her  own 
invention,  and  after  seeing  a  play  would 
mimic  the  actors.  Unfortunately  she  early 
lost  her  mother,  and  her  father,  though  a 
kind  and  amiable  man,  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  her,  either  as  regards  her 
education  or  pursuits.  She  had  no  teacher, 
no  governess.  Dr.  Bumey's  engagements 
as  an  instructor  in  music,  allowed  him  but 
little  time  to  attend  to  his  family.  He  was 
industrious  and  persevering,  and  acquired  h 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  while 
riding  on  horseback,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  duties  became  more  pressing,  he  carried 
his  meals  with  him  in  his  carriage  in  a  tia 
case,  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  The  best 
company  in  Liondon  visited  Dr.  Bumey'a, 
house,  and  there  could  be  seen  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Strange  the  engraver,  Barry,  Mason,  and 
Armstrong.  From  such  men  Fanny  must 
have  gleaned  much  information,  and  she 
listened  to  the  warblings  of  Pachierotti, 
Agujari,  and  Gabriella.  All  the  musical 
talent  in  London  could  be  found  at  Bumey's 
home.  Fanny,  after  attaining  her  fifteenth 
year,  considered  her  passion  for  writing  as 
illaudable,  because  fruitless,  and  she  made 
a  bonfire  of  all  her  stock  in  a  paved  play- 
court,  her  sister  Susanna  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  Caroline  Evelyn.  The  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  could  not  be  changed, 
and  the  recollection  of  Caroline  Evelvn  still 
haunted  her  imagination.  Fanny  had  no 
works  of  fiction,  and  her  father,  though  pos- 
sessing  a  considerable  library,  had  but  one 
novel,  Fielding's  "  Amelia."  In  secret  she 
began  "  Evelina,"  and  after  writing  a  couple 
of  volumes,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  a 
publisher.  Dodsley  refiised  it  on  account 
of  its  being  anonymous  ;  but  Lowndes, 
another  publisher,  offered  £20  for  the  copy- 
right, wnich  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  boundless  surprise  at  its  magnificence. 
There  was  a  subsequent  addition  of  £10 
after  the  third  edition — and  this  was  all 
Miss  Bumey  ever  received  for  "Evelina," 
although  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a 
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Now  there  are,  in  the  mass,  only  two  na- 
tions whose  vessels  trade  with  Central  Amer- 
ica, viz. :  the  British  and  our  own.  By  this 
quad  "  hlockade,"  our»  are  utterly  excluded, 
the  British  only  admitted  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, when  we  seriously  think  of  it,  that 
American  vesseb  are  actually,  at  this  present 
day,  driven  from  American  waters  by  British 
cruisers  f  It  seems  almost  incredible  such 
could  be ;  yet  it  is  the  naked  truth :  and  our 
Administration  looks  on  and  will  not  even 
answer  whether  or  no  it  knows  that  such 
things  are.  Again :  until  the  proposed  ship- 
canal  can  be  completed,  no  possible  inter- 
course can  be  had,  by  our  people,  with  the 
Central  American  Kepublics  save  by  sea- 
coast  and  shipping,  under  the  ordinary  comity 
of  nations.  But  here  the  British  Govern- 
ment step  in,  and  declare,  (as  per  letter  above 
quoted,)  "  We  will  permit  no  canal  or  other 
means  of  transit  to  be  builtor  established  until 
our  claims  on  Central  America  are  acknowl: 
edged ;  and  until  then  we  will  blockade  the 
whole  coast,  keeping  out  American  ships, 
and  letting  in  our  own ;"  and  our  Govern- 
ment stands  by,  and  beholds  the  blockade 
extending  day  aflter  day,  and  mile  after  mile, 
over  the  whole  coast  on  both  oceans,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  our  trade,  to  the  deep  injury  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  the  utter  dishonor  of  the 
American  name ;  and  it  will  not  move  ! 

We  leave  our  readers  to  invent  a  phrase 
bhick  enough  to  designate  our  dishonor. 
With  reference  to  the  British,  the  question 
is  easily  solved.  A  blockade,  like  all  other 
means  of  coercion  recognized  by  nations,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nations.  The  British, 
granting  that  they  were  justified  in  using  it  in 
the  present  instance,  are  compelled  by  the 
laws  of  nations  to  preserve  it  against  aU  alike. 
But  they  have  themselves  broken  the  block- 
ade, thereby  rendering  it  null  and  void  by 
the  law  of  nations.  'Should  they,  after  so 
breakingit,  interfere  with  any  American  or 
other  shipping«for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  ports  so  pretended  to 
be  kept  in  blockade,  they  are  guilty  of  piracy, 
and  should  be  hanged  from  their  own  yard- 
arms  as  pirates.  If  a  Secretary  of  State 
knows  the  laws  of  nations,  he  should  know 
that 

But  this  blockade  extends  farther :  it  ex- 
tends to  Nicaragua,  forbidding  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  State  to  import  any  thing  which 
may  enable  them  to  resist  British  or  other 
aggression;  it  extends  to  Honduras,  with 


which,  sap  the  San  Salvadorean  aut 
we  shall  presently  quot^,  "  the  Britisl 
no  quarrel," — as  if  they  had  not  a  q 
with  all  Central  America  of  a  very  p 
tons  kind, — forbidding  it  to  impoi 
munitions  of  war ;  by  which  is  evideri 
every  vessel,  entering  the  ports  of  those 
Republics,  is  subject  to  British  sear^ 
sp^on,  and  embargo.  We  quote 
from  the  New-York  Herald  of  Fel 
11th  :— 

**  We  published,  in  Julv  last,  an  intercept 
ter  from  Pavon,  Chatfield^s  secretary,  to  the  1 
leaders,  in  which  he  teUs  them  to  push  thei 
ations  against  San  Salvador  ana  Honduz 
the^  British  squadron  wiU  soon  be  on  tlie  c 
assist  them.  We  have  now  an  example 
manner  in  which  this  a8si»tance  is  renden 
vessel  anchors  in  the  port  of  Honduras,  wiUi 
State  England  has  no  quarrel,  when  the  I 
commander  forbids  it  from  dischaiiging  it; 
'  because  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  EngUsli  int 
and  threatens  a  blodoide  if  he  ia  not  obcy« 

And  this  letter  in  proof: — 

(rpMB  tli«  OM«ta  dd  I*hrador,D«e.  Kt.) 

CoMlf  ANDANCT  OP  La  TTnION,  DcC  7,  1 
To  ae  Minuter  tf  Ww  «/  &im  Stioador  : 

Sm : — At  six  o'clock  on  the  aft«mooD  of 
instant,  the  English  steamer  of  war,  Gordon 
'to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Chiouirin,  and  ye.s 
left  again  for  Acajubla.  To-day,  arrive 
lieutenant  of  the  Champion,  who  is  now  her 
states  that  the  commander  of  the  blod 
force  has  prohibited  the  merchant  vessel 
anchored  m  the  port  of  Tigre,  from  unl 
eighteen  tons  of  powder  whidi  it  has  on 
Mmtging  to  the  Jfesurt.  Tejada,  of  Grentu 
earagua.  He  has  also  informed  the  commi 
of  the  Tigre,  that  if  he  pennitstbesmaUe^l 
tity  of  the  powder  to  be  sent  ashore,  or  to  | 
the  interior,  at  the  ports  of  Chismugo  or  6i 
shall  immediately  blockade  all  the  ports  oj 
duras  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

I  have  esteemed  it  my  duty  to  gire  you 
mation  of  these  proceedings,  for  the  knowl< 
the  Government 

(Signed)  J.  Caoxrxs,  Command 

**  By  the  above  note,"  continues  liiis  San 
doreim  editor, "  and  another  which  haa  come  d 
from  the  port  of  Brea,  in  the  State  of  Hor 
we  learn  that  Mr.  English  Consul  Chatfie 
prohibited  merchants  from  discharging  then 
m  that  State,  threatening  her  porta  with  bh 
if  such  dischaige  is  permitted  This  most 
tous  and  irregular  proceeding  is  founded  < 
extravagant  pretext,  ^t/uU  the  introduction  < 
der  in  that  State  is  prejudicial  to  the  inUr 
her  Britannic  Majesty  I** 

Of  eourse  it  is ;  nothing  can  possil: 
of  more  prejudice  to  the  interests  o 
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Britaonie  Majesty,  in  tliat  quarter,  than  ^  the 
iatrcKluction  of  powder/'  £[er  Britannic 
M;ij<  f-tj  cannot  bear  "  powder." 

\Ve  have  now  gone  over  the  affaire  of 
Xl<:aragaa,  Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador,  and 
IIoDduraa.  To  complete  the  picture  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  its  entire  territory,  we 
hi\o  only  to  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Guatt'inala. 

This  18  the  peculiar  residence  of  Mr.  Chat- 
fit'Id.  lie  has  purchased,  bribed,  split  up, 
and  now  rules  this  qwisi  Republic.  It  is  the 
radiating  centre  of  all  British  intrigues  in 
Central  America.  The  p^rty,  or  persons  in 
his  pay,  are  highly,  aristocratic, — when  did 
vou  knuw  a  slave,  a  fool,  or  a  scoundrel  that 
va5  not  ? — ^and  are  called,  by  the  decent  Re- 
poblicans  of  that  part  of  the  world,  Sei-mles  ; 
^  admirable  name,  and  one  much  needed 
to  designate  a  new  party  which  is  about  for 
tbe  first  time  publicly,  though  for  too  long  in 
private,  to  come  before  this  country  and  get 
a  President  made  out  of  it ;  the  party  of  tne 
Servile^  or  "  the  fogies."  They  rule  Guate- 
mala, or  rather  England  rules  that  republic 
through  them,  and  the  influence  of  England 
there  is  thus  described  by  the  above  San 
Salvadorean  editor:  speaking  of  the  proceed- 
iQg«(  with  reference  to  Honduras  and  San 
."vaitAdoj*,  this  poor  San  Salvadorean  thus 
writes — one  might  fairly  fancy  he  were  writ- 
ing of  Republics  of  a  somewhat  more  north- 
cm  meridian: — 

*  Who  does  not  see  beneath  this  shallow  pre- 
text the  desij^  of  revolutionuBiDg  these  States! 
Wbu  does  iK>t  aee  in  these  proceedings  the  spirit 
of  hatred  and  reycnge  which  animates  this  officer 
igaiost  San  Salvador }  And  who  so  bUnd  as  not 
u>  diaeorer  the  rancor  which  animates  the  servile 
aoardiuta  of  Ooatemalat  It  seems,"  continues 
the  editor,  **  a  statement  almost  ridiculous,  yet  it  is 
DeTertbeless  true,  that  the  forces  of  Great  Britain 
are  noder  the  mders  of  the  military  oligarchy  of 
Onatemala.  *  *,*  It  is  the  melancholy  truth  diat 
tlat  faction  has  mduced  this  officer  to  blockade  our 
porta,  obatnictiqg  our  industry,  and  destroying  our 
revenoea,  in  order  that  it  can,  with  some  prospect 
of  raceesB,  invade  oar  territories,  and  crush  the 
spirit  of  nationality.'* 


can  Government  in  this  case  we  shall  now 
determine.  Having  summed  up  such  evi- 
dence as  we  deem  sufficient,  keeping  back 
far  more  for  the  present,  that  we  may  not 
encnmber  the  reader,  we  shall  now  quote 
autho/ities  in  point  • 

JOHN   QUINCT   AnAMS,   IN  POINT. 

From  the  instructions  given  by  this 
American  statesman,  who  had  a  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  carried  it  out,  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
Minbter  to  Colombia,  under  date  May  27th, 
1823,  we  take  the  following  extracts;  show- 
ing; the  position  which  the  United  States  have 
taken,  and  have  now  to  take  with  reference 
to  all  States  on  either  continent,  the  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  in  this  matter  the 
policy  of  the  Republic,  and  the  regard  we 
should  pay  to  European  opinion  as  to  our 
conduct- 

Extract  from  the  InstructionB  of  John  Qvivct 
Adams  to  Ma.  Axderson,  appointed  Minitter 
to  Colombia,  May  27,  1823. 

*t  We  have  constantly  fayored  Ae  standard  of 
Independence  in  America.  ♦  •  Disinterested- 
ness must  be  its  own  reward ;  but  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  fiiture  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  new  Republics  of  America^  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recnr  often  to  the  principles  in 
which  they  originated ;  they  wijl  serve  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  rights  which  we  may  justly 
claim  in  oar  fature  rehitions  with  them,  and  to 
counteract  the  effort*  whieh^  it  cannot  be  doubted^ 
European  nepotiatione  wU  contintie  to  make  in 


ThiM  HOW  we  have  established  beyond 
doabi  that  the  British  Government  occupies 
half  of  Nicaragua,  sovems  Guatemala,  and 
blockades  the  rest  of  all  Central  America ; 
bat  we  have  not  yet  established  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  Government,  or  any  thing  but 
the  mere  pretense  of  one. 

WihMJLehould  be  the  action  of  an  Ameri- 


race  of  man  prospects  of  futurity,  in  which  this 
Union  will  be  ealledf  in  the  diecharge  of  its  dutiee 
to  posterity^  to  take  a  eonapicuoue  and  leading 
part.  It  involves  all  that  is  precious  in  hope,  and 
all  that  is  desirable  in  existence,  to  the  countless 
minions  of  our  fellow-creatures  which,  in  the  pro- 
gressive revolution  of  time,  this  hemisphere  is 
destined  to  rear  and  maintain. 

**  That  the  fabric  of  our  social  connections  with 
our  Southern  neigMK>rB  may  rise,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  with  a  grandeur  and  haitnony  of  propor- 
tions corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
means  placed  by  Providence  in  our  power;.and  in 
that  of  our  descendants,  ite  foundations  muet  be 
laid  in  principlee  of  politics  and  morale  new  and 
dittaetepU  to  ike  thrones  and  dominions  of  the 
elder  world,  but  coextensive  with  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  lasting  as  the  changes  of  time." 

TBB  BAMX  AUTHOBITT,   AOAlN-^1826. 

Extract  from  President  Adam8*8  Messaqe  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  iOsncn, 

^'The  late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
MeasBge  to  Congress  of  the  2d  of  Deceqltr,  1893, 
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while  annooQclDg  the  ncsotiation  then  pending 
with  RuBsia,  relating  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
this  continent,  observed  that  the  occasion  of  the 
discussions  to  which  that  incident  had  given  rise, 
had  been  taken  for  asserting  as  a  prmetple  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  otates 
were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which  <hej 
had  assumed  and  maintained,  were  thenceforward 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
jsation  by  any  European  power.  The  principle 
had  first  been  assumed  in  that  negotiation  with 
Russia.  It  rested  upon  a  course  of  reasoning 
equally  simple  and  conclusive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  existing  European  colonies,  which  it 
was  in  no  wise  intoided  to  disturb,  the  two  conti- 
nents consisted  of  seTerol  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent nations,  whose  territories  covered  its  whole 
surface.  By  this  their  independent  condition,  the 
United  Sttttes  enjoyed  the  riphi  of  eommercieU  in- 
Ureaurte  wUh  every  part  of  their  po»8e$eum».  7b 
attempt  the  eitabltSMnent  of  a  colony  in  those  po*- 
Messiona  would  be  to  usurpt  tit  the  exclusion  of 
othertf  a  eomtnercicU  intercourse  which  was  the 
eonvnon  possession  of  all.  It  could  not  be  done 
without  encroaching  upon  the  existing  rights  of 
the  United  States." 

Yet  these  ^xisting  rights  have  been  en- 
croached upon,  nullified,  and  utterly  disre- 
garded, twenty-six  years  after  the  Ameri- 
can -Government  took  the  position  above 
described.  The  United  States  do  not  now, 
and  have  not  since  the  British  occupation 
of  San  Juan,  and  cannot  have  while  a  single 
British  officer  or  gun  remains  in  Central 
America,  the  enjoyment  of  *Hhe  right  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of 
their  possessions."  An  American  citizen 
journeying  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Or- 
l«ans,  has  now  to  pass  through  a  British 
police  office,  be  examined,  mauled,  disarmed, 
manipulated  by  Jamaica  negroes,  and  passed 
or  not  passed,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  just  as 
the  Greytown  British  policeman  Sambo 
pleases.  Further ;  the  ^  establishment  of  a 
colony,''  of  which  Mr.  Adams  speaks  with 
such  determined  aversion,  has  not  only  been 
"'  attempted,"  but  is  actually  now  successful 
But  Mr.  Adams  is  not  the  Government 
now — ^neither  are  his  principles. 

So  much  for  John  QtriNcr  Adams  ;  now 
for  another  authority  even  more  respected. 

HENRT  CLAT,  IN   POINT. 

«  We  are,"  said  Mr.  Clay  in  181 8,  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  ^*wb  are  the  natural 

BEAD   OF  THE   GREAT  AMERICAN   FamILT." 

So  we  are  still  the  head  ;  but  the  brains 
have  ^^  left  out  this  time — that  is  alL 


HSNRT  CLAT,  AOAIK-— 1820. 

We  shall  presently  show  evidence 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  a  British  Minister, 
our  country  more  than  we  do.  The 
same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  1820,  i 
the  British  Government,  desiring  t)  es 
its  sway  over  the  Southern  American 
tinent,  managed  to  circumvent,  surr»: 
navigate,  bewilder,  humbug,  subornate, 
by  some  means  or  other — whether  of  m 
or  assiduous  flattery  we  do  not  know- 
for  its  purposes  tiie  then  Governmei 
Washington.  It  is  now  publicly  not-j 
that  a  British  Mfhister  manages  even- 
pulled  in  that  same  celebrated  nalf-ck}-, 
to  the  bell- wires  of  the  White  Houi^?, 
of  Mr.  We))ster's  hotel  Upon  an  ex 
similar  occasion,  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  the 
his  prime  of  clear-headed  and  y\\ii 
manhood,  uttered  these  sentences,  w 
without  the  smallest  anachronism,  he  n 
now  repeat  with  remarkable  effect : — 

"  I  deprecate  this  deference  for  foreign  p< 
A  single  expression  of  the  British  Minister  I 
present  Secretary  of  State,  1  am  ikSHAH ed  -n 
has  moulded  the  policy  of  our  Government  to^ 
South  America,  [ Insert  Central  for  South,  an 
have  Bulwer.]  Our  institutions  now  make  w 
but  how  long  shall  we  continue  so,  if  we  mou\ 
opinions  on  those  of  Europe  f  Let  us  break 
cominercial  and  political  fetten ;  lit  ub  no  lc 

WATCH  THB  NOD  OP  ANT  £uAOP£AK  POUTICIA] 

US  become  real  and  true  Americans,  and 
ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  American  .^v 
♦  *  ♦  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sp 
America,  whatever  the  form  ef  j?ovemmei 
tablished  in  its  various  parts,  will  be  animate 
an  American  feeling,  and  guided  by  an  Am< 
policy.  They  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  sy^t 
the  fiew  world,  in  contradistinction  to  that  o 
rope." — Speech  in  Congress, 

No,  Mr.  Clay,  you  may  have  been 
there  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  you  an 
now  I  The  United  States,  the  head  oi 
new  world,  now  obeys  the  dictates  of 
Bulwer,  but  the  Spanish  Republics  of 
tral  America  do  not,  and  will  not,  obej 
laws  of  Mr.  Bulwer'fi  system.  They 
true  to  Republicanism,  but  we  are  not.  * 
us  l)ecome  real  and  true  Americain''  ind 
What  outrageous  nonsense  to  quote  at 
time  of  day."  "  Real  and  true  America 
quotha  1 

We  beg  now  to  turn  to  the  same 
thority  over  again.  There  has  he^\] 
foreign  policy  in  the  country  since  H 
Clay  gave  up  ruling  it 
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**  HEAL    A'SD   TRITE    AUVKlCKTi"  CLAY   OVER 

AOAix — 1826. 

Krtratifrcm  Mr.  Clay's  Letter  of  Instruciiom  to 
M^^<*rs.  PontiEfT  and  Sergeant,  Delegates  from 
the  Untied  States  to  the  Panama  Congees. 

**  From  the  nortb-eattem  limiU  of  the  United 
States  in  North  America,  to  Cape  Horn  in  South 
Ataiiica  oa  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  one  or  two 
ir>c*fiMderabIe  ezceptiona;  and  from  the  same 
v'jipe  to  tbe'51«t  degree  of  north  latitude  in  North 
America*  on  the  Padfie  Ocean,  wttbout  ant  xx- 
ixmo!c,  the  whole  coasts  and  countries  belong  to 
■i»Tereig;n  resident  American  powers.    TasaB  is, 

THOKSrOBS,    KO    CHAUM    WITHIN    TBX    PRBSCantED 

uinra,  m  WBtca  a  nxw  Eitbopsak  ooLoirr  could 
sow  BK  nrraooccin  wirsoirr  tiolatino  thk  tke- 

aiTOaiAL  EIGBTB  OV  SOME  AJCERI^AN  StaTB.  AM 
ATrnflT  TO  AOQOIBB  SOOH  A  COLONT,  AND  BT  CTB 
fifTABLiaBMEirr  to  AOQCIEB  SOVEBKIOX  "BIGHTS  FOB 
AVT  ELmOPBAir  POWXB,  MUST  BB  BXGABDBD  AS  AN 
nADMIBBBtB  BUGBOACHHBNT.** 

Bnt  the  British  have  since  made  a  ^^chasm" 
on  this  very  North  American  continent,  and 
jlaiitt^  therein  a  new  European  colony,  by 
vi^Uting  the  territorial  rights  of  Nicaragua, 
an  independent  American  Republic.  Yet 
the  ^  attempt  to  acquire  such  a  colony,  and 
hy  \U  establishment  to  acquire  sovereign 
rU^hts  for  a  certain  European  power,^^  \iz. : 
England,  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  |*  en- 
croachment,^ but  is  quietly  and  coolly  sub- 
miiu.'d  to  by  the  American  nation.  The 
Americaa  Executive  has  seen,  and  sees,  day 
after  day,  this  encroachment  become  a  pes- 
S4's>ioa,  then  a  colony,  then  an  assumption 
<»f  cnapire  with  boundaries,  which  "  Her 
^laje^ty  s  Government  praposes*^  to  take  and 
kerp,  and  yet  it  will  not  move  hand,  foot  or 
tuD<n^e.- 

\Ve  have  now  given  the  opinions,  on  the 
questions  at  issue,  of  two  remarkable  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  "  real  and  true  Americans^' 
both.  To  conclude  the  list  of  authorities, 
it  is  now  only  necessary  that  we  should  refer 
ti>  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  time  these  transactions  were  first, 
oi  late,  brought  before  the  Executive.  We 
quote  his  authority  on  two  points,  viz. :  as 
to  the  right  of  the  British  to  be  in  Central 
America ;  and  as  to  his  own  belief  and  in- 
tention in  framing  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Bul- 
wer,  which  he  himself  signed. 

jOHir  ic  CLATTOK,  IN  poiinr. 

In  the  instructions,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  furnished  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  the 
Chaig<6  d' AffiiireB  by  him  sent  to  CeHtral 


America,  Mr.  E.  G.  Squicr,  and  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter,  after  an  examination  and 
exhibition  of  the  British  claims  and  aggres- 
sions there,  written  in  the  quiet  and  metho- 
dic manner  usual  to  lawyers,  the  following 
passage  occurs.  It  is  the  summing  up  or 
judgment  of  this  gentleman  on  the  entire 
evidence  before  him.  We  could  wish  it  had 
a  little  more  of  the  fire  of  a  rhetorician,  but, 
with  many  of  our  readers,  its  plain  and  ma- 
ture style  will  be  much  more  preferable  than 
outlandish  metaphor,  and  threadbare  trope. 
It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  con- 
clusions in  this  passage  the  entire  policy  of 
General  Taylor's  cabinet  in  Central  America 
was  based : — 

**  It  is  MANIFEST,  INDEED,  that  the  rights  claimed 
by  Oreat  Britain  nominally  nr  bbhalf  of  the 
Moequito  King,  but  beallt  as  heb  own,  abb 

FOUNDED  IN  REPEATED  USURPATIONS,  which  USUTpa- 

tions  were  repeatedly  and  bolemnlt  acxnowl- 

BDOED  AND  BBUNQCISUSD  BT  HEB  during  the  dom- 

inatioD  of  Spain  on  the  American  oootment.  Since 
that  domination  has  ceased,  those  claims  could 
have  had  no  other  foundation  for  renewal  than  the 
supposed  weakness  or  indifference  of  the  Govern- 
ments invested  with  the  rights  of  Spain  in  that 
quarter.  These  claims  certainly  can  derive  no 
warrant  from  the  indifference  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  as  the  letters  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  .^Efiurs  of  that  State  to  this  Department, 
ahove  adverted  to,  abundantly  show. 

**  Against  the  aoobessions  on  her  territory  Nica- 
ragua   HAS    FIBMLT    STBUOOLED     AND    PBOTESTED 

WFTHOCT  CEASING  *,  and  the  feelings  of  her  people 
may  be  iudged  from  tlie  impassioned  language  of 
the  proclamation  of  her  Supreme  Director,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1848.  *The  moment,'  aays 
he,  *  has  arrived  for  losing  a  country  with  igno- 
miny, or  for  sacrificing  with  honor  the  dearest 
treasures  to  Reserve  it  As  regards  myself,  if 
the  power  which  menaces  sets  aside  justice,  I  am 
firmly  resolved  to  be  entombed  in  the  remains  of 
Nicaragua,  rather  than  survive  its  ruin.*  The 
eloquent  appeal  of  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua," 
continued  Mr.  Clayton, ''to  his  Government^  is  evi- 
dence, not  less  striking  and  impressive,  of  the 

DISPOSITION  OF  AN  INJURED  PEOPLE  tO  TCSist  what 

they  believed  to  be  injustice  and  oppression.  Will 

OTHEB   NATIONS,    INTERESTED  IN  A    PBEB    PASSAGB 

TO   AND    FROM  THE  PACIFIC  OcBAN,    BT   THE  WAT 

OP  THE  BTVEB  SaN    JuAN  AND    LaKB    NiCABAOUA, 

TAVELT  ALLOW  THAT  INTEBBT  TO    BB    THWABTBD 

BT  SUCH  PBETEN8IONS  f 

"  As  IT  BEOABOS  THB  UnTTED  StATBS  THIS  QUBfr- 

TION  MAT  OONFlDENTLr  BB  AK8WEBBD  IN  THE  BXOA- 
n 


But  it  hn  not  been  answered  in  the  n^- 
ative;  nor  answered  at  all.  The  United 
States  have  "tamely,"  yes,  very  tamely^ 
"allowed  our  interests  to  be  thwarted  by 
such  pieteDBions  of  Great  Britain,"  founded 
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solely  on  « repeated  usiirpations ;"  "which 
usurpadoDS  were  long  ago  repeated Ij  and 
solemnly  acknowledged  and  relinquished  by 
her" — ^England — ^and  have  been  renewed 
again,  and  are  now  in  full  swing. 

JOHN  M.'CLATTON,  AGAIN  IK  POINT. 

We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Clayton  as 
to  the  acts  of  the  British  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  shall  now  show  that  Mr.  Clayton's 
intention  in  entering  on  the  treaty  with  Sir 
H.  L.  Bulwer  was  to  get  rid  of  all  cause  of 
quarrel  for  or  from  those  acts ;  to  make  terms 
with  the  British  for  the  evacuation  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  and  to  restore,  without  war,  to 
Nicaragua  the  territories  usurped  by  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  NeW'Tork  Herald  of  February 
21st  is  published  an  extract  from  a  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Clayton  to  the  American  Represen- 
tative in  Central  America,  apprising  the  lat- 
ter of  this  treaty,  and  of  Mr.  Clayton's  inten- 
tions and  designs  in  framing  and  ratifying 
the  same.    It  is  as  follows ; — 

Depabtmsnt  of  State,  ) 
Washinqtox,  May  7, 1860.  J 

7  «  «  #  •  Xf^  13  proper  that  I  should  now 
infonn  you  that  I  hay«  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  object  or  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  protection  of  the  British  OoTemment  to 
the  Kicaraguan  canal,  and  to  ubebatk  CsNTaAi. 

AXEEICA  FEOM  THE  DOMINION  OF  ANT  FOBEIGN 
POWEB. 

I  hope  and  belieye  that  this  treaty  will  prove 
equally'honorable  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  mobe  espeoiallt  as  rr  secubeb 

THE  WI^AK  BI8TEB  RePUBUCS  OF  CeNTBAL  AxEBIOA 

FOBM  FOBEioN  AGOBEasioN.  All  Other  natioDs  that 
shall  navigate  the  canal  will  have  to  become 
guarantors  of  the  neutrally  of  Central  America 
and  the  Mosquito  coast  The  aobeement  is,  **  not 
to  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding 
the  canal,  or  in  the  vicmity  thereof ;  nor  to  occupy, 
fortify,  colonize,  or  assimie,  or  exercise  any  do- 
minion whatever  ovep  any  part  of  Nicaragua, 
Coata  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  Central  Amer- 
ica *,  nor  to  make  use  of  anv  prcMtection,  or  alliance, 
for  any  of  these  purposes.^ 

Oreat  Britain  having  thus  far  made  an  agre&- 
ment  with  im  for  the  great  and  philanthropic  pui^ 
pose  of  opening  the  ship  communication  through 
the  Isthmus,  it  will  now  be  most  desirable  im- 
mediately after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  on 
both  sides,  that  yuu  should  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  British  agents  in  that 
country,  who  will  hereafter  have  to  devote  their 
energies  and  co-operation  with  ours,  to  the  accom- 
plislmient  of  the  great  work  designed  by  the 
treaty.  Kindness  and  conciliation  are  most  ear- 
nestly recommended  by  me  to  you.    I  tbustthat 


MEANS  WILL  SPEEDILY  BE  ADOrTKD  BT 
BarTAIN  TO  EXTINGUISH  THE  InDL&N  TITL 
THE  HELP  OF  THE  NiCABAGUANS  OB  TB%  C 
WITHIN   WHAT  WE  CONSIDEB  TO  BX  THE  LJ 

NicABAGUA.   WE  HAVE  NEVER  ACK 
EDGED.  AND    NEVER  CAN    ACK: 
EDGE,  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  ANY 
OF  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  THE    MUS 
KING,  OR  ANY  OTHER  INDIAN  IN 
ICA     TO   DO  80,  WOULD  BE  TO 
THE  TITLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT 
OUR  OWN  TERRITORIES.     Having 
regarded  an  Indian  title  as  n.  mere  right  < 
pancy,  we  can  never  agree  that  such 

SHOULD  BETBBATED  0THBBWI8B  THAN  AS  A  T 
BE  EXTINGUISHED  at  the  will  of  the   di:JCO^ 

the  country.  Upon  the  ratification  of  xh*i 
Great  Britain  will  no  lonosb  have  any  13 

TO  DENT  THIS  PBINGIFLE,  WHICH  SHE    HAS 

nized  in  evebt  otheb  case  in  common  ' 
Her  protectorate  will  be  reduced  to  a  ih 
*Stat  nominit  umbra;*  fob  she  can  veits 

CUPT.FOBTIFT,  NOB  COLONIZE, OB  EXEBG18B  IM 
OB  CONTBOL  IN  ANT   PABT  OF  THE  MoeQUITI 

OB  Centbal  AlMebioa.    To  attempt  to  dc 

of  those  things,  after  the  exchange  of  i 

tions,*    WOULD     INEVITABLY    PBODUCE    A    B 

wrrn  the  UNrrzD  States.    By  the  term? 
party  can    occupy  to   protect^  nor    prb 

oooupv. 

•  «  •  «  * 

(Signed)  John  M.  Clai 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Wilm 
since  tbe  advent  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
ton  repeated  yet  more  forcibly  the 
sentiments.  But,  as  we  have  only  que 
this  article  official  documents ;  as  every  1 
is  the  mere  verbal  report  of  a  third  ; 
and  as  the  official  document  last  < 
covers  the  whole  ground,  we  forbear  1 
present  from  further  prolonging  th 
dence. 

Upon  the  last  extract  it  is  not  our  |i 
design,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  t> 
ment  at  any  length.  We  shall  mereh 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clayton  having  a 
himself  that  the  above  ^ agreement^ 
entered  into  by  the  British  Govemmen 
equally  good  faitn  as  his  own,  ho  ei 
into  and  concluded  it  on  behalf  c 
United  States.  The  United  SUtes  the 
stand  in  this  position :  that^  having  de 
certain  claims  of  England,  usurpations 
our  Government,  being  of  a  pacific  n 
having  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  foi 
abandonment  by  the  same  British  po^ 


*  The  BATIPICAT10N8  have  been  ezchj 

AND  SHE — GbEAT  BbITAIN — STILL  OGOTriES, 
FIEB,  AND  0OLONUX8  THE  TEBBITOBtEB  HENI 
ABOVE  I 
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concluded  a  bona  fide  treaty  by  whieb  it 
attained  no  gain  or  territory,  and  gave  away 
«ith  an  extremely  ridiculous  prodigality  to 
Great  Britain  equal  rights  with  our  own. 
The  United  States  stands  fair  and  square 
therefore ;  it  has  made  treaty  and  is  ready 
to  stand  by  the  same;  at  all  events  was 
ready  till  the  death  of  Taylor.  Great  Bri- 
tain stands  in  this  position :  Having  been 
vrong  from  the  begimiing,  it  acknowledged 
that  wrong  to  General  Taylor's  Cabinet  by 
going  into  the  treaty  for  the  abandonment 
of  its  usurpations.  But  on  the  death  of 
General  Taylor,  finding  that  there  was  in 
office  a  veiy  amenable  Administration,  it 
backed  out  from  its  previous  treaty,  and  from 
pledged  fidth,  declared  that  it  thinks  that 
treaty  and  agreement  good  for  nothing ;  and 
has  actually  by  its  representative  sent  a  new 
tfeaty  to  Mr.  Webster,  framed  by  itself,  and 
intended  to  implicate  our  Government  in  the 
recognition  of  the  very  usurpations  the  Brit- 
ish previously  acknowledged  and  agreed  to 
abandon. 

Our  summing  up  of  evidence  is  now 
nearly  complete.  It  will  be  only  necessary 
for  us  to  recur  to  ^  the  speeches  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.^^ 

Th»  resoluUon  of  the  Senate  has  not  been 
replied  to  ;  will  not  be,  save  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  any  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject till  next  December.  Nevertheless,  since 
we  last  wrote,  the  journals  in  the  Bulwer  in- 
terest have  not  been  idle.  The  activity  of 
Mr.  Bulwer  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
that  we  know,  of  our  personal  knowledge 
at  least  four  American  newspapers  implicated 
in  complicity  with'him  and  his  designs.  A 
certain  daily  journal,  for  instance,  published 
an  article,  to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred, containing  *^  assurances"  with  refer- 
ence to  British  aggressions  in  Central  Amer^ 
ica  which  the  editor  received  from  the  agents 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  sent  by  the  same  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
himself.  An^  the  same  paper  printed,  since 
we  last  wrote,  the  following : — 

GUATZMALA  AKD  SaN  SALVADOR.— We  Iftst  Dlght 

reoeived  intelligenoe  from  Washington,  which  in- 
Semim  that  the  AdmiDistratioD  is  fully  awake  to 
the  pi^cnt  interesting  posture  of  Central  Amer- 
ican wSbm.  The  Chevalier  Gomez,  late  Envoy  to 
Bficne,  from  the  States  of  Guatemala  and  San  Sal- 
vador, know m  Washin^^toa  In  aooordanoe  with 
thm  desire  of  the  Administration,  as  our  oorrespon- 
deoi  mttmates,  he  has  assumed,  provisionally,  the 
duties  of  Chargi  for  those  States,  and  has  ad- 


dressed a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  in  reference  to 
the  present  condition  and  relations  of  the  Central 
American  States.  Mr.  Webster  has  replied  in  a 
letter,  expressing  the  views  of  our  Government  on 
the  subject  The  Chevalier  Gomez,  our  corre- 
spondent adds,  hcu  been  treated  teiih  tnarked  atien- 
tton,  both  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer. 
• 

*'  Treated  with  marked  attention  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  I"  What  has  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer to  do  vfith  our  affairs  f  Ja  hie  counte- 
nance then  necessary  to  the  reception  of  an 
ambassador  from  a  sister  American  Republic 
at  our  capital  ?     It  seems  so  ! 

**  Let  us  become  real  and  true  Americans,*^ 
said  Clay.  ^*A  single  expression  of  the 
Bri^h  Minister,''  said  Clay  again,  ^  to  our 
present  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  has  moulded  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment" How  much  more  so  at  this  pres- 
ent hour,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Nevh 
York  Herald^  (from  which  we  must  asain 
quote,)  of  February  26th.  It  is  said  in 
that  journal  to  be  from  '^  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  Congress.''  We  have  made  it  our 
business  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the 
fiicts  ;  and  we  beg  to  state,  that  it  is  from 
a  very  eminent  member  of  Congress,  whose 
name  is  in  our  possession,  and  whose  state- 
ments we  have  no  possible  scruple  in  setr 
ting  before  our  readers : — 


Washihotok,  Feb.  22, 1851. 


•    # 


There  is  not  a  particle  of  interest 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  Central  America  amongst 
members  of  Congress.  Eneland  may  appropriate 
that  entire  country,  for  aught  our  politicians  care. 
Central  America  gives  no  votes  to  help  us  make 
a  President  Her  people  are  neither  **  Anglo- 
SazoDs"  nor  negroes ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  much  sympathy!  If  our  sweet  lister, 
England,  takes  possession  of  the  country,  will  it 
not  belong  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  fiimiW  f  And 
our  politicians  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result  I  am  dirgusteu  with  tnese  men ;  as  a 
body  they  are  mere  triflers.  Our  people,  thank 
Gkxl,  are  intelligent,  and  will  correct  these  thinn 
in  the  end.  We  can  shake  our  fists  at  Austna, 
and  call  her  all  sorts  of  hard  name^  and  she  de- 
serves them  all  We  may  even  venture  to  speak 
the  truth  of  Russia;  but  to  say  a  word  against  the 
parent  coimtry,  is  nothing  less  than  impiety.  Of 
one  thing  you  may  be  assured — nothing  will  be 
done  by  the  Administration.  General  Shields*s 
resolution  remains  unanswered,  and  probably  will 
continue  so— unless  a  reply  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  and  too  late  for  any  action.  •  •  •  You 
may  conceive  it  impossible,  but  there  are  now 
here  members  of  the  Senate  even,  so  thoroughly 
Aqgliciaed,  who,  in  my  opinion,  ocosult  that  dipk>- 
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Marcli, 


iDfttic  Uriah  Heep,  Balwer,  in  matten  of  our  foreigD 
policy  i^laa  fi>r  Central  America,  or  mj  other 
country  that*  relies  npoo  thift  Qoveroment  for 
sympathy  or  support  I 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Administration  andGrovemment, 
legislative  and  executive,  towards  this  sub- 
ject, and  towards  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  reply  of  Mr.  Webster  to  M. 
GromeZy  envoy  from  San  Salvador,  we  have 
not  seen  it  It  has  not  been  published. 
But  the  report  we  have  heard  of  its  con- 
tents, from  one  who  had  reason  to  know 
them,  makes  us  regret  that  wo  cannot  add 
it  to  our  list  of  evidence  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  words  of  our  informant, 
'^ithas  as  much  reference  to  Central  America 
as  it  has  to  Kamschatka.^' 

With  reference  to  M.  Marcoleta,  the  envoy 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  who  has 
very  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  his 
former  mission  to  Belgium,  we  have  but  to 
add,  in  order  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
that  he  has  been  formally  presented  to  Mr. 
flllmore ;  that  he  made  a  formal  speech,  and 
received  a  formal  reply;  and  that  for  more 
particular  matters,  necessary  to  be  discussed 
in  private,  ^  the  Administration  is  otherwise 
too  busily  engaged." 

So  now  the  matter  stands. 


Having,  long  since,  taken  up  a  decided 
position  on  this  whole  question,  and  having, 
from  time  to  time,  repeatedly  written  on  the 
subjects  put  forward  and  on  the  several  events 
relative  to  the  continuous  scheme  of  British 
aggression  on  this,  our  country,  and  our  con- 
tinent ;  we  have  deemed  it  right  here,  for- 
mally, to  set  forth  in  evidence  of  our  truth, 
and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  that  which  the 
Administration  has  had  all  along  in  its  power 
to  set  forth  more  fully  than  ourselves.  To 
every  remonstrance  and  inquiry,  the  Admin- 


istration has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  To  i 
lution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for  this  an< 
evidence,  it  has  returned  no  answer 
ever.  We  now  claim  judgment  by  <l 
Without  ahnost  any  comment,  and  ce^ 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  elal 
rhetoric,  we  hare  in  this  article  printed 
cient  official  evidence  to  enable  our  reaii 
form  a  very  decisive  and  clear  jud«^ 
Wi^  full  heart  and  confidence  we  nov 
mit  the  matter  to  them.  To  the  open 
another  campaign,  on  the  same  subjd 
shall  bring  the  same  qualities;  and 
larger  evidence. 

In  conclusion  we  have  but  to  re-qu<j 
words  of  Clay : — 

^^Let  C9  becomb  real  and  true  a 
cans,  and  place  ouk  colors  at  thb 
OF  THB  American  ststem." 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  withoii 
ther  espionage,  or  interference  in  the  ji 
affairs  of  this  Review,  may  assure  hj 
and  his  abettors,  that  we  are  going  for 
that  we  will  not  only  respond  to  the  josl 
rations  of  the  great  orator  we  have  I 
quoted,  but  that  we  will  see  them,  w] 
ever  obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  our 
gallantly  and  grandly  fulfilled. 

"  We  have  never  acknowledged,  asb 

ER  CAN  ACKNOWLEDQB,"said  J.  M.  Cl^ 

entering  on  this  business,  '^  the  existen 
any  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  Moi 
King^  or  axt  other  IimiAK  ik  Am^ 
To  do  80^  quoth  he,  and  there  is  i 
particle  of  mistake  about  it,  **'  would 
deny  the  title  of  the  United  States  tc 

OWN  TERRITORIES.^ 

% 

"  Let  us  no  longer,"  said  Henry 

"  WATCH  THB  NOD  OF  ANY  EdROPEAN 
mCIAN." 

^^  Let  us  become^  said  the  same 
"  real  and  true  Americans^ 

And  «o,  we  take  our  stand. 


Ebbatok.— On  page  262»  leoond  column,  IS  lines  fiom  top,  for  **  foraiced,"  read  "  fortalioed. 
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LTON'S  MAftNETIG  FOWDEB, 

rOR  THE  DB8TBUCTI0B   OF 

C«ckr«««he8,  IM  Bogs,  Moths,  Aats,  Files,  Flets,  nik  lueets  •■  Piast 


ALtO. 


PILI^S,  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE, 

■/.  Within  5  minutes  after  being  tlurown  in  tlieir  Tidnlty. 

'Wsur^uited  witbout  Poison.   Price,  FlaA  or  Box,  50  cttk 

'    '    '   PRINCIPAL  DEPOT,  420  BEOADWAT,  NEW-YORK. 

RBAD    THB     FOLLOWING    LSTTSRS. 

N*w-Yowc,  October  1. 1 85  ■ 

I  faaTe  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  Veeetable  Powder  prepared  br  JAau  Est  akukl  L- 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ineecta.    I  do  not  find  it  to  contain  anything  oeleterioas  to  beaiiii 
what  might  be  considered  poisonous  to  the  human  species ;  bat  it  is  very  de&tructire  to  insectsw  f^  li' 
ever  Uiey  are  foroed  to  inbide  the  fine  particles  or  dust  occasioned  by  throwing  the  Powder  for. .  - 
in  places  where  they  frequent  JAMES  K  CHILTON,  II D^  Chen^-: 

Nxw-Yo&x  HoBRTAL,  Juoe  9,  IS 5' 

I  haTe  anabrsed  Esunvxl  Ltov's  Magnetic  Powder,  for  the  destructioo  of  insects,  and  certify  tr 
it  is  entirely  free  from  mineral  or  other  corrosive  poison.  As  the  result  of  my  examination,  I  W- 
say  that  it  is  a  combination  of  various  vegetable  substances  having  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  in-' 
kingdom,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  In  reference  to  its  utility,  its  efiiects  fire  .. 
tonishing.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  skilfully  prepared  substanoe,  hs  which  a  valuable  result  is  obua « 
whieh  does  effoct  what  Mb.  Lton  says,  and  is  well  deserving  of  public  patrooagew 

LAWK£NC£  RBU),  ProfesBor  of  Ohemistrj. 

We  certify  to  the  above. 

COLEMAN  A  STETSON,  Astor  House.  D.  D.  HOWARD,  Irving  Honse. 

JONAS  B.  PHILLIPS,  Ass't  District  Attorney.  JOHN  L.  ROOMB,  Swnt  New- York  Ut^u  .- 

S.  THAYER  COZZENS,  American  Hotel  J.  K  <&  D.  V.  BENNETT,  Gibson  House.  Cli. 
PRESTQN  H.  HODGES,  Carlton  Housei  nail 

For  idfe  by  the  only  authorized  agent  for  Obio^  B.  H.  MEAEINGS,  189  Walmzt  Street,  nesr  \\ 
eomef  of  Fifth. 

These  articles  received  a  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1848,  and  the  hi^<' 
premium  at  the  £ur  of  1850.  f  eti.'  : 

PARISIAN  TAILORING  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  FDRNISHIKG 

yiCTOR  CORRAZ, 

260  Broadway,  cor.  Wairen  st,  (opposite  the  Park,)  ITew-Toik 

MAKES  TO   ORDER, 

MILITART  »nd  NAVY  UNIFORMS,  FANCY  COSTUMES,  UNDER  GARMENTS  cf  •> 
finaat  qualitv  and  most  approved  rtyles;  HOSJERY,  SILK  and  LINEN  CAMBRIC  HAlv' 
KERCHIEFS,  CRAVATS,   GLOVES,  4<x,  it 

SHIRTS  MADS  TO  ORDEB, 

AFTER  THE  LATEST  PARIS  PATTERNS. 


Gentlemen  will  please  notify,  ae  soon  as  possible,  any  defects  they  may  find  in  article* 
niihed  by  us,  in  order  to  have  them  either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  satisfactorily  altered. 

FeK  • 
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"to   stawd   bt   thk  constitution." 
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opinions  too  easily 
tion,  and  the  dis- 
ntereat;  we  allow 
it  US,  and  to  exer- 
lom  in  private  we 
meet  with  KSpect 
»  and  not  Reputa- 
e  substitute  imagi- 
of  straw,  incapable 

In  the  great  ship 
I  or  a  worn-out  en- 
;rit  of  a  backward 
iaa  may  break  its 
ices  its  rusty  shafts. 
^Tttidenlt,  ticketed 
y,  in  lieu  of  char- 
ier such  a  system, 
ire  the  volunteers 
Ihe  picked  men  of 

thieves  who  are 
with  an  arlthmeti- 
o  fook,  quite  iguo- 
jndly  imagine  lliey 
[)  in  some  mpleri- 

The  devil  of  mis- 
lUon  for  his  saints ; 
terly ;  sitting,  they 
:  deposit  new  ones, 
iloss,  they  consume 

MBW  SBRIES. 


the  more  while  they  produce  tlie  less.  We 
are  passed  into  an  almost  aristocraticol  cor- 
ruption, and  are  some  of  us  content  with 
logs,  scotchers  and  stumbling-blocks,  instead 
of  Senators. 

A  session  of  three  months,  and  nothing 
done  by  either  side  for  either  side;  the 
appropriation  bills  adroitly  delayed  and 
then  rushed  through,  to  shun  examination ; 
the  time  of  all  others  most  sacred  to  honor 
and  duty,  wasted  in  contemptible  talk,  or 
parliamentaiy  stratagein. 

The  air  of  the  metropolis  during  this 
wicked  three  months  is  sick  with  scandal. 
Every  wbbper  b  of  an  intrigue  or  of  a 
bribe ;  social  and  public  corruption  hate- 
fully mingled,  taking  away  the  last  hope 
of  manhood  and  of  patriotism.  Here  we 
are  told  in  one  ear  that  good  English  gold 
is  ready  for  so  many,  who  have  sold  Uieir 
constituencies,  to  kill  a  tariff;  here  in  the 
other  ear  comea  another  rumor,  that  so 
many  are  bought  on  the  other  side,  t 
counteract  the  bribes  of  Free  Trade.  Here 
a  vast  job  is  divided  under  the  rose, 
(a  stinking  rose,)  among  six  accessories 
in  legislative  mischief,  llcre  another  and 
another,  a  dozen — a  hundred — all  seeking 
ripe  and  eager  to  be  devoured.  Here  a 
caucus  plotting  civil  war;    hero  another, 
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and  another,  and  another,  a  soore,  ^ti- 
mating  the  price  of  a  President,  and  ready 
to  put  in  sealed  proposals,  baser  and  baser, 
down  to  the  lowest. 

Were  there  a  powerful  onward  moTement 
amid  all  this,  it  might  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence ;  debauchery,  gambling,  bribery,  vote 
auctions,  caucuses  of  civil  war,  presidencies 
offered  for  sale,  jobs  without  limit,  all  might 
be  endured,  were  there  any  real  action ;  but 
who  can  endure  a  camp  without  discipline, 
full  of  sutlers,  thieves,  idle  envoys  and  a 
debauched  following  that  outnumbers  the 
battalions,  and  no  action,  the  generals  bar- 
.  gaining  for  places,  and  the  fortresses  gov- 
erned by  the  spies  of  the  enemy? 

Legislators  will  drink, ,  fight,  gamble 

awav  fortunes,  sell  jobs,  and  waste  the  time 
of  their  public  agency, — it  is  perhaps  their 
natural  proclivity  to  do  so, — but  those  of  them 
who  do  nothing  else,  appear  in  a  light  wholly 
intolerable;  the  thougbt  of  it  ends  in  a  con- 
tempt for  all  government  and  a  scorn  of  all 
authority ;  somewhere  it  must  lead  at  last, 
and  the  end  is  perhaps  not  far  off;  when  the 
Central  Government  puts  on  the  ftoe  of  a 
*  Humbug,  the  Union  will  assume  the  same 
respectable  features. 

How  can  there  be  a  Union  without  a 
head?  From  the  moment  a  true  man 
and  a  hero  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  from  that  moment  the  nation  is 
one  and  indivisible.  Assemble  at  a  rendez- 
vous an  army  for  defense :  until  its  head  ap- 
pears it  is  a  tumultuary  and  dangerous  mob ; 
the  army  of  popular  representatives  is  but  a 
more  organized  and  reputable  mischief,  un- 
til a  powerful  leader  holds  supreme  office, 
on  the  groundwork  of  the  popular  will. 
President,  Prime  Minister,  call  him  by 
what  name  you  will,  the  head  must  be  seen, 
and  the  strong  hand  felt,  the  pfCHy  led, 
the  measures  sustained.  Let  genius  and  elo- 
quence manage  the  debate,  let  wisdom  and 
caution  temper  the  arguments,  there  must 
be,  says  Nature,  a  hoad  somewhere,  a  recog- 
nized, or  if  you  please,  a  "divinely"  appointed 
power,  lodged  in  a  human  will,  or  my  laws 
dictate  confusion  and  corruption ;  I  cannot 
endure  and  will  not  suffer  a  temporizer  in  a 
seat  of  supreme  power.  The  union  of  your 
Republic  is  not  in  stocks  and  stones,  nor  in 
economy  or  laws  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number ; — it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
man  that  I  find  it ;  not  here  and  there  in 
books,  or  mystical  influences,  but  in  the 


greatest  heart  and  the  strongest  will 
your  nation,  find  him  out,  in  €rod*s  nai 
and  if  you  can,  elect  him  in  €rod^s  n^ 
and  the  nation^  and  if  he  refuses  the  ofi 
as  it  is  not  unHkely  he  may,  beg  of  fa 
pray  him  to  accept  it,  that  you  and  jc 
may  be  saved  from  shame  and  pove 
and  perhaps  from  death  by  the  cam 
shot  or  bayonet — the  tools  I  use  to  p 
ish  those  and  the  children  of  those  who  el 
charlatans  and  fools  to  offices  of  supre 
authority. 

For  a  monarchy  it  is  not  always  an  i 
omen,  when  a  fool  ascends  the  throne.  ] 
gitimacy  provides  against  the  catastro] 
that  would  follow,  by  intrusting  the  g 
emment  to  a  minister.  Republics  have 
such  remedy.  The  President  is  the  p 
pie's  choice,  and  that  choice  loads  him  vi 
the  office ;  he  cannot  shift  responsibility 
his  ministers,  unless,  as  at  present,  \ 
power  has  fallen  to  him  by  succession.  J 
gitimacy  and  irresponsibility  are  one ;  i 
being  bom  to  a  supreme  power  does  \ 
involve  the  obligation  of  being  equal  to 
exercise.  Legitimacy  of  itself  exonerates  1 
sovereign ;  his  supremacy  is  not  of  his  o\ 
or  of  the  people's  making ;  he  is  the  sh 
of  a  system,  and  is  required  only  to  W( 
the  garment  and  assume  the  exterior 
sovereignty.  Far  different  is  it  with  1 
temporary  sovereign  of  the  Republic : 
vested  with  all  the  authority  that  a  leg 
mate  king  could  ever  justly  wield,  he  adds 
it  the  responsibility  of  aPrime  Minister ;  mi 
than  that,  a  minister  of  the  people's  choi 
a  premier  of  the  Nation,  not  of  the  Cor 
Millions  of  men  have  registered  their  nan 
in  his  favor,  declaring  by  a  solemn  act  tl 
they  have  chosen  him  to  represent  and  < 
ercise  the  supreme  wiU,  the  sovereign  i 
thority;  not  as  a  puppet,  or  an  idol,  but  a 
man  bearing  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  tr 
image  of  justice  and  goodness,  and  the  tr 
idea  of  national  honor.  He  is  set  in  ] 
high  place  as  the  real  representative  of 
that  is  manly,  all  that  is  great,  generoi 
and  admirable,  in  the  character  of  the  £ 
public 

If  the  people,  free  to  vote,  have  elected 
fool,  it  is  ominous  of  ruin ;  they  have  chosi 
a  fool,  and  who  but  a  fool  will  vote  for 
fool  to  represent  his  sovereignty  as  a  man 

Is  a  cunning  knave,  a  plausible,  si 
many-sided  confidant  of  hell,  made  Pre 
dent)  let  the  people  take  to  themselves  tl 
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credit  of  the  choice,  and  with  it  the  deep 
contempt  of  all  knowing  and  thinking  hu- 
manity. When  the  people  set  up  knaves 
and  charlatans,  let  Anstocracj  toss  up  its 
chin,  and  crow  a  loud  and  lusty  laugh  over 
the  folly  of  the  unwashed  multitude,  who 
mistake  the  vulgar  cunning  of  a  barbarian 
for  talent^  and  the  aahes  of  vice  burnt  out, 
for  the  snows  of  virtue. 

The  Republic  looks  for  its  political  saviour. 
TVliat  manner  of  man  he  must  be,  all  men 
know.  There  is  an  ideal  prophetic  faculty 
in  men ;  humanity  knows  what  it  needs,  and 
prays  fervently  therefor,  but  the  blessing  is 
Dot  always  recognized  and  hailed  as  Heav- 
en-sent, even  when  it  stands  before  us  in 
human  shape. 

We  know  well  that  the  political  saviour 
of  the  Republic  will  not  be  an  intriguer, 
a  deceiver,  or  a  ''crisis'*  politician;  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  man  of  great  views,  of  sim- 
ple purposes,  and  of  an  enthusiasm  that  can 
sustain  a  youthful  empire,  rising  into  vigor- 
ous manhood. 

We  are  the  Greeka  of  the  modern  world, 
wonhippers  of  genius  and  of  glory.  We 
have  in  us  the  blood  of  many  choice  races 
poured  along  in  one  burning  tide.  We  ap- 
propriate the  good  of  the  past,  and  esteem 
ourselves  the  masters  of  the  future.  The 
best  of  Norman,  Celtic,  Saxon  and  Teutonic 
hkK)d,  of  that  kind  which  time  out  of  mind 
has  stained  the  British  scaffold,  and  extin- 
tioguished  the  brands  of  Smithfield ;  which 
tinged  the  Seine  on  the  memorable  day  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  has  since  then  flowed  freely 
ia  many  revolutions — the  virtue,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  freedom  of  Northern  Europe, 
coUected  together  on  a  new  soil,  and  organ- 
ixed  in  a  power  at  once  young,  hopeful,  and 
irresistible:  the  avenger  of  the  past,  the 
patron  of  liberty,  the  enemy  of  oppression, 
the  execator  of  justice.  The  men  whom  we 
permit  to  lead  us,  must  feel  the  passion  of 
the  age  and  of  the  nation, — must  be  sensi- 
ble oi^  and  sensitive  for,  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  Republic ;  not  as  a  selfish  iso- 
lated power,  but  standing  foremost  among 
the  nations. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  People,  and 
of  the  National  Party,  will  be  they  who  have 
the  courage,  prescience,  and  power  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  Re- 
pablican  and  American  nationality.  When 
sodi  public  men  appear,  we  shall  no  longer 
bear  it  said  that  the  party  is  extinct :  a  party 


of  nationality, and  of  glory,  of  independence 
and  of  pr6greBs>'will  beioi^vi  to  exist,  and 
will  draw  a,iUfr,i\  ,thre^  fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  Ibhg  artd  'glorious  career  awaits  it, 
and  from  the  begjjnning  ot  its  nd^  fi  new 
epoch  begins,  Ave  i^cond^eppcR  of  the  Re- 
public, ,       .* 

Thd  .nat^dnal  ^^didate  may  be  a  roan 
who  has  endured  the  #6fst  that  calumny 
and  fictions  hatred  cam,  inflict :  the  road  to 
power*  and  greatness  is  oflenigst'  through 
victories  over  opinion ;' .great  reputations 
are  often  founded  on  grea^  calumnies.  He 
will  possess  invincible  moral  courage,  Re- 
publican but  dignified  lAlbinerB,  a  great,  but 
not  a  haughty  nature.  He  will  not  despise 
popularity,  but  he  will  not  seek  it 

He  will  be  a  philosopher  in  intellect  ;'a 
sage  in  conduct ;  neither  penurious  nor  pro- 
fuse ;  neither  vicious  nor  a  precisian.  '  « 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  reformatory  and 
economical ;  the  leader  of  the  National  Tox^ 
must  be  a  guide  of  reforms,  hQ  must  tepiper 
their  enthusiasm,  and  measure  them  by  their 
utility. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  he, should  }^  a 
military  chief;  it  is  enough  for  }iim  that  he 
be  able  to  appreciate  and  u^  the  military 
genius  of  others.  Very  petty  igid  penuri- 
ous persons,  of  small  intelligence  and  enor- 
mous vanity,  have  sometimes^  even  in  onr 
day,  attained  to  great  reputation  as  tac;ticians 
and  soldiers.  The  military  character  is  not,' 
therefore,  always  a  manly  one. 

Great  men  make  great  soldiers,  as  they* 
also  make  great  lawyers,  scholars,  or  mer- 
chants; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Leader  of  the  People  ought  to  combiqie  in^ 
himself  all  the  talents  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  great  soldier,  merchant, 
lawyer,  politician;  that  he  should  possess 
in  frill  their  several  attributes  of  courage, 
shrewdness,  keen  intelligence,  and  knowledge 
of  the  people.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  is  a 
grand  school  for  manly  qualiti^  command, 
resolution,  simplicity  of  wiH;-  and  the  Re- 
public ha?  never  been  more  h^pjuly  admin^- 
tered  than  by  its  great  soldieis ;  nor  can  the 
favorite  of  our  warlike  people  be  a  president 
of  peace  societies, — a  kind  of  asfiociations 
for  which  the  majority  of  sensible  men,  we 
believe,  entertain  a  profound  contempt 

The  fame,  honor,  prowess,  aggrandizement, 
unity,  and  progress  of  the  great  Republic 
will  be  the  passion  of  his  life,  by  which  his 
most  secret  thoughts  will  be  directed.    He 
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will  livd  in  ii,  live  by  it ;  ]^i«  own  soul  will 
be  the  grand  R^ptiblican  soul  of  America ; 
he  wilPJfe*  i^pfred-  with -a  jealousy  of  the 
Republican  honqr,  and  a  reliance  upon  the 
power  which*  h%  ft?pre8eiit%  the  irresistible 
power  of  th^  People.  Not 'an  insult  to  our 
nag  wiy  go  uu^xftiTished ;  not^  letter  of  the 
law  of  iiati9ns  wil^  be  troken*  'upon  that 
81^6  of  tl)#  ^artl^  which  it  is  giveii«  us  to 
protect,  witk^t  a  full  reparation  or  a 'sum- 
mary vengeance. 

Thai  grand  ^  anomaij,^  the  union  of  man  j 
sovereignties  in  one  nation,  will  be  no  an- 
omalj^  4o  him.  With  good  counsel  and  a 
constitutional*  spirit,  he  will  execute  to  the 
letter  theHaws  of  the  nation,  without  breach- 
ing tj^'^efenses  of  State  liberties.  Insur- 
rection may  spring  up  under  him,  but  it  will 
be  as^^aged,  or  crushed  with  a  wise  violence. 
The  honor  of  the  great  Republic  in 
foreign  lands  will  be  his  especial  care.     To 

'represent  living  and  organic  Republicanism 
in  4kkM  old  world,  he  will  select  men  who 
can  digoify^  and  defend  it,  men  jealous  of 
their  coun^,  who  can  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  foreign  flatteries  and  foreign  intrigues ; 
who  oati  by  that  means  cause  the  Repub- 
lic "to,  react*  upon  Europe,  and  reproduce 
there  ideas  ^f  humanity,  of  liberty,  and  of 
t^l^a^fon ;  and.  who  by  manly  and  wise 
conduct  will  constitute  a  lawful,  open,  and 
unimpesafthable  propaganda  of  Republican- 
ism ;  who  can  make  America  revered  by  the 
friends^  and  dreaded  by  the  oppressors  of  the 
geopleV 

Jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  the 
true  representative  of  the  j)eople  will  re- 

•ceiv^  tne  Ambassadors  of  monarchy,  who 
come  tc^  promote  the  interests  of  kings,  with 
a  formal  and  distant  respect ;  he  will  identify 
the  n^  and  his  business.  The  agents  of 
hostile  governments  will  find  no  convenient 
traitors,  or  lying  news  writers,  able  to  operate 
upop  and  mislead  a  government  of  which 
the  true  representative  of  Republicanism  is 
the  head. 

For  Republic,  but  especially  for  those  who 
look  to  us  to  be  their  j)atrons  and  protect- 
ors, tjie  T^>resentative  of  the  ])eop]e  will 
not  disfTiflsc  his  aftection,  nor  will  he  stand 
between  them  and  those  who  desire  to  aid 
and  projfict  them.  He  will  be  their  warmest 
and  most  generoas  advocate ;  he  will  hearken 
to  their  complaints,  encourage  them  in  their 
efforts  k)  organize  and  establish  their  govern- 
ments, and  fiend  out  to  them  able  and  re- 


spectable advisers,  who  will  hare  the  knoi 
edge  and  the  courage  to  unite,  harmonize,  a! 
organize  them ;  who  will  exercise  at  once  t 
offices  of  peacemaker  and  defender.  Abo 
all,  the  representative  head  of  the  Americ 
people  will  not  suffer  these  dependent  ai 
feeble  States  to  fall  into  foreign  and  uncc 
genial  hands,  whose  desire  is  only  to  t 
and  spoil  them.  In  a  word,  the  true  repi 
sentative  of  this  Republic  will  dare  to 
the  chief  Republican  of  all  the  world,  and 
think  and  act  as  such. 

By  no  ordinary  services  can  he  have  be 
tested  whom  the  nation  will  elect  to  be  th< 
head.  His  election  must  be,  not  by  the  n 
chanism  of  a  connection  and  the  drill 
office  seekers ;  he  must  go  into  power  wi 
the  people  at  his  back,  electing  him  upon  t 
strength  of  recent  service  and  a  fresh  i 
nown ;  recognized  as  the  man  of  all  othei 
bound  to  the  nation,  and  seeking  rather 
deepen  than  to  cancel  the  glorious  oblig 
tion. 

The  want  of  such  a  head  in  the  highc 
seat  of  power  cannot  be  compensated  \ 
the  combined  or  isolated  skill  of  great  or 
tors  or  sagacious  party  leaders.  Nationali 
in  the  government  can  be  given  only  by 
master  hand,  concentrating  and  directii 
the  scattered  forces  of  party,  and  giving  a 
object  and  a  motive  to  the  popular  seni 
ment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  head,  parties  becon 
furious  and  narrow,  and  degenerate  inl 
factions.  The  discussion  of  any  great  me 
sure  of  utility  or  honor,  in  wliich  the  entii 
nation  is  interested,  and  which  is  necessari! 
argued  upon  constitutional  grounds,  ran] 
men  by  their  principles ; — ^principles  requi; 
a  representative  who  can  dignify  them  in  a 
tion;  great  parties  are  distinguished  froi 
factions  by  the  dignity  and  nationality  ( 
their  leadere. 

The  contest  in  the  Senate  on  the  measun 
of  Internal  Improvements  for  the  bene! 
of  Western  agriculture,  threw  out  the  ol 
parties  into  their  ancient  and  almost  fo 
gotten  opposition.  That  contest  iudieatt' 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  true  politico 
movement  of  the  future.  The  att4?mj»te 
coalition  had  failed,  it  had  no  solid  groun 
to  rest  upon ; — men  have  too  much  conf 
dence  in  Union  and  Nationality  to  form  a 
active  party  for  their  cQnservation.  Ilai 
that  movement  succeeded  and  an  oppositioi 
to  it  as  a  party  taken  shape,  we  should  hav> 
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*  Union  party,  opposed  to  one  of  disunion, — 
a  disastrous  movement  [  But  it  nas  found 
impoeaible  to  •xcil«  two  Bucb  parties,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  old  issues,  partisans 
fell  into  their  ranks  and  resumed  the  old 
weapons  of  controversy. 

A  national  party  against  slavery  is  a  party 
of  civil  war ;  a  Union  Party  professedly  op- 
posed to  it  would  have  recognized  its  exist- 
«Dce,  and  put  a  demoniacal  life  into  it.  The 
project  failed,  as  good  men  hoped  it  would. 
The  objects  of  a  factJon  founded  upon  a  pure 
fiuiaticum,  and  which  aims  to  make  itself 
master  of  the  central  power  for  purely 
fiuiatical  purpoees,  would  only  have  been 
dignified  by  an  organized  and  professedly 
national  opposition,  demanding  on  that 
gronnd,  and  for  defense  against  that  fac- 
tion, to  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power. 
TTie  majority  were  naturally  suspicious  of 
socfa  a  movement;  they  suspected  its  mo- 
tive, they  did  not  believe  in  its  assumptions. 

^nc«  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  the 
Government  has  stood  in  the  attitude  not  of 
one  using  power  as  it  should  be  used,  tmd 
gaining  bvor  by  the  display  of  courage  and 
rigor,  Lh«  key  to  popular  approbation  in  this 
fiepubUc,  where  the  ment  of  existence  is 
estimated  by  its  force  and  creative  power; 
but  in  an  attitude,  rarely  reputable,  and  never 
advantageous  in  an  intelligent  age,  of  soli- 
citing favor,  and  founding  its  claim  thereto 
upon  a  certain  very  general  and  cheap  vir- 
tue, respect  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tiixL  And  what  then  should  we  say  of  a 
government  which  did  not  entertain  a  respect 
for  the  laws,  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution ! 
The  profession  of  such  a  sentiment  is  no  me- 
rit si  all;  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannical 
power  would  reiterate  the  same ;  the  weak- 
est continually  harps  upon  it. 

Whoever,  by  whatever  party,  is  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  assumes  power  as  a  UnioD- 
ist,  actively  and  thoroughly  a  Unionist;  — 
respect  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
B  therefore  a  wretchedly  weak  and  shallow 
pretest  for  the  pre^dentjal  candidacy,  in  it- 
aelfcoDudered.  The  question,  among  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  all  the  people,  is  not 
whether  the  Republic  shall  exis^  but  only, 
what  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  its  exist- 
enoe,  and  of  its  prosperity. 
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destroy  the  Union,  and  has  already  jeopar- 
diaediL 

A  meddling  British  agitation  in  the  North 


may  break  up  the  Unioif,  snd.has'  already 
endangered  it  A  foreign  policy  Iriickling 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Ptit^  has  de- 
graded the  Union,,  and  impaired  iRuch  of 
the  public  respect  for  it,  an/i  thereby  so  far 
put  its  life  in  peril.  A  refusal  ta.  appro- 
priate the  public  mon"   "  '     ''" ' 

sary  public  improvcm 
affection  of  the  Stat< 
must  eventually  shake 
untimely  neglect  to  del 
and  the  honor  and  v, 
Republic  is  hurrj'ing 
Britain,  which  can  oi 
adoption  of  a  foreign 
the  republican  spirit 
warned  of  the  conaeq 
policy,  or  the  people  ■ 
those  of  the  South  an 
tion  of  war  against  he 

Here  are  a  few  of  tl 
a  Presidential  platfor 
solid  enough  to  euj 
powerful  ^ecufive  t 
A  Government  with 
not  manifest  weak  i 
tude  for  the  safety  of 
be  a-  true  represental 
Union.  Expressions 
have  become  at  lengt 
like  declamations  on 
general ;  they  betray 
of  purpose ;  the  men 
often,  and  on  all  oci 
else  to  say.  Where  ^ 
eloquent  generalizers 
the  existence  of  the  I 
him  with  a  few  questi 
eign  policy,  and  thert 
punctures  of  the  critii 
out  of  the  bladder;  v 
out  of  ten,  be  witnes 
collapse. 

Here  are  a  pretty 
hungry  politicians,  wlic 
anxiety  for  the  Union 
ble  idleness  and  intr 
thro 
Nat 

old  man  to  perform  the 
What  kind  of  a  goven 
an  active,  vicious  mi 
wheels  I  It  is  a  gove 
without  friends,  witho 

Let  us  imagine  the  | 
things  like  the  follow: 
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de%ti^g^%rjiii'«%trorgetrfOiatthe  "Union 
ie  in  danger,"  an^thst  its  "frightfully  dan- 
gers^' oonaiuon'*  ta  any  longer  at  all  neca- 
taty  ^',any  bWyi  ■  ■       »■  , 

Uat'ilig'  nodaag  now  ,  to  occupy  their 
minds  Ijut 'the  bu^iqeKS  of  government  and 
the  dt^Uai  fcr-  nhioh'they  were  constilution- 
aHy'  (i«««!l«.-t]ii:^  ^^\ild  bend  (heir  whole 
attentiontothet^OFtKcludingallotherniatters. 
They  kitvc  a'^i^ority  of  the  people  with 
them ;  they  kav6c  tfie  official  patronage ;  they 
have iqtisaaBp Maal  influence;  they  can, by 
insisting  ^on  pofularand  useful  measures, 
awaken  tha  ^r^titudo  and  enthusisalic  sup- 
port of  th^.  constituents,  and  of  the  public 
irect  influence  and  a 
cate  for  themselves  a 
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eir  enemy,  did  they 
become  their  friend, 
oini»es  distributed  in 
lutod  for  their  bcne6t 
t,  the  very  diseases  of 
ad  sore  of  avarice  and 
voluntary  sen'ants  of 
Tgorous  power. 
:  our  govemOient,  the 
places  of  inSuenCb  and 
nportant  laws  are  hin- 
dend,in,th<^  passage  by  the  holders  of  sub- 
ordinate pKec^  or  men  returned  U>  Congress 
who  will  effebfitally  block  the  wheels  of  legis- 
lation.' Let  thb  Power  that  regulates  all  this, 
use  e*e»ynit)ito  of  its  power ;  let  it  adopt  a 
rule  Jbr-ihe  eonduct  and  principles  of  all  offi- 
cials,!^ expel  without  hesitation  or  remorse 
fiTery  nmu  nljo  imj>edea  the  execution  of  its 
eculive  would  have  the 
and  the  devotion  of  its 

spoken  of  the  int«mnl 
tion  of  such  a  govem- 
e,  what  would  be  its 
le  masses  of  men — the 

)ve  of  glory,  of  power, 
,  as  the  primary  ground 
Id  seek  to  identify  itself 
.  the  heart  of  the  people, 
id  warlike  front  towards 
readiness  on  all  occa- 
sions ta  conipel  the  respect  and  considera- 
.  liffH'  e{  a  foreign  power,  were  it  otherwise 
not  to' .hi!  obtained.    The  message  of  a  Pres- 
ident recommending  measures   in  defense 
~  uf  iDt^mational  rights,  or  of  the  liberties  of 


a  sister  republic  ovemm  and  subjugated  by 
a  tyrannous  imperial  power,  would  be  the 
most  popular  document  ever  written  by  an 
American  President.  The  Hulsemanti  letter 
was  indeed  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  a 
harmless  document  at  bottom.  It  carried 
no  consequences,  and  with  all  its  merit,  it 
does  no  harm :  it  calls  for  no  forces ;  it  de- 
mands no  ships ;  it  reqairea  no  extra  se^ion 
to  meet,  for  the  practical  maintenance  of  its 
principles  by  sea  and  by  land ;  it  brightened 

rifies;  it  tempered  no  swords;  the  trade 
in  paper  was  more  benefited  I7  it  than  the 
trade  in  powder:  it  was  a  noble  sentiment, 
and  the  Republic  drank  its  health  with  a 
smile ;  the  band  played  Hail  ColnmUa,  and 
there  was  a  general  cheerfalneas. 

How  shall  the  heads  of  a  party  make 
themselves  popular  and  powerful,  unless  by 
showing  an  excess  of  the  highest  passion  uf 
the  Republic  I  If  they  do  not  feel  it,  they 
must  at  least  adi^l  the  polity  it  demanda, 
or  their  term  is  short 

The  ludicrously  affected  enthnwasm  of  the 
skeptical,  cold-blooded  Lord  John  Russell, 
agdnst  papal  aggre^ons,  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  what  a  skiifiU  insincere  politician 
ought  to  be,  who  means  to  hold  power ;  but 
thanks  b«  to  Ood,  the  statesmen  of  America 
need  not  affect  sinoeri^ ;  the  atinoephere 
they  breathe  is  sincere,  the  people  are  sincere ; 
liber^  is  sincere ;  between  God  and  our- 
selves we  have  only  the  laws,  and  we  can 
indulge  in  a  real  and  an  honest  enthusiasm. 

The  popularity  and  power  of  an  adminiv 
tration  depend  much  more  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  than  upon  their  shrewd- 
ness or  their  abstract  opinions  ;  and  it  scenis 
right  that  it  should  be  eo,  since  the  honor  of 
the  State  is  its  vital  principle,  its  heart ;  an 
oi^an  much  nobler  and  of  more  immediate 
and  constant  importance  than  a  stomach. 

But  the  prudential  and  economical  judg- 
mentof  tiie  people  requires  also  to  be  apf)eal- 
ed  to,  and  measures  supported  which  secure 
for  labor  the  protection  it  demands  against 
foreign  monopoly  and  domestic  oppre«<rion. 

An  administration  sincerely  engaged  in 
measures  of  popular  reform,  can  aSird  to  be, 
in  the  right  direction,  a  lavish  and  a  cosily 
administration.  A  lazy,  niggardly,  pinched, 
and  prejudiced  administration  cannot  Re- 
trenchment is  only  apparently  popular, 
never  effectively  so.  If  popularity  is  the 
^m  of  a  government,  with  a  view  to  its  re- 
electioD,  it  must  retjrench  as  little  as  may  be 
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convenieDt,  and  make  as  little  stir  and  sound 
aboat  it  as  possible:  it  is  an  unpopular 
tftep,  and  all  the  popularity  that  may  be 
woo  bj  it  among  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
Fnmklin,  will  be  soon  foi^otten,  and  weigh 
like  dust  in  the  balance  against  a  storm  of 
popular  enthusiasm. 

The  popularity  of  an  administration  can- 
not be  established  by  crushing  a  few  sine- 
cure offices;  but  should  it  engage, in  the 
general  movement  of  Republican  reform, 
agUDst  every  spedes  of  monopoly,  it  will  se- 
cnze  for  itself  the  unlimited  confidence  and 
aiffisction  of  the  multitude. 

Land  Reform^  so  ably  advocated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  by  a  Northern 
Seuatort  is  not  only  a  just  measure,  but 
contains  elements  of  great  party  value  and 
popularity. 

2^  Improvement  of  Internal  Naviga- 
tion^  m  a  measure  of  economy,  must  obtain  a 
tnomi^iant  popularity  for  those  who  aim  to 
omvert  its  motives  into  laws. 

Tke  opening  of  reciprocal  commercial  in- 
ttreourse  vfiih  Republics,  to  the  exclusion  of 
monarchies,  must  become  a  popular  policy. 

The  augmentation  of  the  Steam  Navy 
s  a  measure  not  only  of  imperative  neces- 
sity, but  of  unbounded  popularity. 

The  purchase  from  thb  States  of 
nlcaraqua  and  her  neighbors  of  the 
bntirb  canal  and  railroad  routes  from 
San  Juan  to  the  Pacific,  through  the 
Lajs  of  Nicaragua,  would  be  a  measure 
to  hold  the  affection  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  confirm  the  Union.  It  would  doubtless 
be  a  popular  measure,  and  would  compel 
Great  Britain  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  the 
Mosquito  territory.  As  things  are  moving 
DOW,  we  shall  very  soon  be  at  war  wi£ 
Great  Britain,  for  the  disarming  of  our 
dtixens,  the  occupation  of  territory  not  her 
own,  and  the  exclusion  of  our  commerce  from 
ports  where  it  ought  to  enter.  Either  a  pur- 
chase or  a  war,  we  have  our  choice.  Perhap 
it  is  now  too  late,  and  the  war  inevitable. 
England  cannot  be  suffered  to  keep  a  toll- 
gate  between  ourselves  and  California,  unless 
we  are  the  most  contemptible  and  pusillani- 
mous power  in  the  world.  England  must 
leave  Central  America  or  fight,  there  is  no 
alternative;  and  leave  she  never  will,  for 
she  is  not  used  to  resign  her  conquests. 
Treaties  are  mere  chaff  and  straw  to  Eng- 
land; and  in  the  present  instance,  had 
a  treaty  been  made  by  our  Government 


guaranteeing  the  British  in  the  occupancy  of 
Central  America,  it  would  be  chaff  and 
straw  to  the  Americans.  It  would  be  broken 
by  necessity,  on  the  least  pretext;  the 
right  of  way  through  Central  America  being 
aLoiost  an  absolute  necessity  to  us.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  &  point  of  honor  with  Lord 
Palmerston  to  keep  a  toll-gate  between  us 
and  California.  Lord  Palmerston^s  point  of 
honor  endangers  the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire :  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, that  power  will  have  a  war  with  Ire- 
land  in  addition,  and  her  commerce,  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  sweptr  clean  off  the 
seas.  The  French  Republic  seeks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  her  ancient  hatred  upon  Eng- 
land, and  if  a  war  approaches  will  seek  our 
alliance. 

A  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  of  an  iron-gray  color,  like  the  smoke  of 
artillery,  is  gathering  in  the  direction  of 
the  Isthmus.  A  war  managed  by  British 
agents,  on  the  part  of  the  old  Aristocratic 
party,  called  Serviles,  who  oppose  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States — involving  the  ruin  of 
the  States,  and  their  final  subjugation  by 
England — ^is  now  in  progress ;  these  States 
hold  the  gate  of  the  world's  commerce, 
which  England  has  resolved  to  have,  at  the 
cost  even  of  a  general  war. 

Our  relations  with  England,  commercial 
and  moral,  are  the  key  to  all  our  politics.  If 
these  are  clear  to  us  all  is  dear,  and  the 
grand  issues  unmistakable. 

Since  the  war  of  1812,  it  has  been  the 
ineffectual  policy  of  a  large  and  powerful 
party  to  overwhelm  us  with  British  principles, 
and  British  legislation.  It  was  important  for 
England  on  her  side  to  cultivate  amicable  re- 
lations ;  she  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the 
freedom  of  our  market ;  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  keep  the  artisan  industry  of  America 
in  check;  our  industrial  success  must  be 
her  ruin ;  she  must  have  our  markets  duty 
free,  and  she  must  have  our  cotton  duty  free  ; 
she  must  make  our  clothes  for  us,  and  wemust 
buy  them  of  her  or  she  would  fall  into  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  and  lose  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  All  went  well;  the 
Americans  were  being  rapidly  indoctrinated 
with  British  principles,  when  by  an  unfor- 
tunate concurrence,  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
California  gold  mines  discovered ;  it  became 
evident  that  the  possessors  of  the  Isthmus 
would  be  the  keepers  of  the  commercial  gate- 
way between  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
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spheres.  The  Americans  were  asleep,  drug- 
ged with  free  trade  and  British  opinions,  or 
were  madly  bracndishing  the  torches  of  civil 
war,  made  and  set  on  fire,  and  distributed 
among  them  by  the  orators  of  Exeter  Hall, 
the  grand  propaganda  of  modern  British 
opinion.  The  Union  would  soon  be  dis- 
solved ;  the  work  of  ruin  went  bravely 
on ;  from  the  first  day  of  the  civil  anti-slavery 
wars  of  America,  would  be  dated  the  new 
epoch  of  England's  commercial  prosperity. 
**  Vast  would  be  my  wealth,  enormous  my 
power,"  thought  the  Lion  of  England ;  "  I 
will  break  in  fragments,  and  subjugate  in 
detail  the  monstrous  and  fatal  Union  of  Re- 
publics, as  I  have  already  done  every  other 
union  of  free  States  on  the  New  Continent, 
The  six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
now  manufactured  in  America,  and  con- 
sumed there,  would,  in  the  event  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  Union,  be  wrought  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  to  America  to  sell.  Glorious 
prospect !  But  I  must  first  have  the  Isthmus, 
to  command  the  Cahfornia  and  the  Pacific 
trade ;  it  will  give  the  key  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  command  the  Mississippi.  I  must 
hold  fast  to  San  Juan — that  is  the  point 
d^appui — that  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf 
and  of  the  Pacific  !" 

Accordingly,  while  thfe  paw  of  the  Lion 
is  set  firmly  and  angrily  upon  San  Juan,  the 
jackals  of  faction  agitate  disunion  in  the 
North  and  South ;  —  free  trade  and  dis- 
union— ^British  Principles.  In  Boston,  Eng- 
land is  a  rank  AboHtionist  In  South  Caro- 
Una  she  is  a  great  Aristocrat,  talking  about 
her  coohes,  her  Irish  tenantry,  and  her  agricul- 
tural and  colonial  sympathies.  In  both  she 
is  a  free-trader,  and  her  morality  in  regard 
to  slaves  a  mere  changeable  cockade.  Free 
trade  is  the  secret. 

Upon  the  Central  American  question  turns 
all  the  future,  both  of  America  and  of  Eng- 
land. An  Imaginary  President,  or  man  of 
straw  in  office,  cannot,  of  course,  do  any 
thing  with  it ;  he  will  not  even  see  it ;  the 
avalanche  may  thunder  above — the  deaf  ass 
will  plod  on  his  way  and  eat  his  thistle. 
Little  factious  men  have  only  little  and 
factious  aims.  A  dozen  slaves  escaped  from 
their  masters  bring  great  joy  to  some  men's 
souls ; — the  prospect  of  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion earned  on  against  three  millions  of 
negroes,  a  catastrophe  toward  which  the 
same  kind,  discreet,  and  tender-hearted  agi- 
tators, under  British  guidance,  are  hurrying 


us,  they  contemplate  without  emotion ;  it  \ 
the  ass,  again,  whose  bray  shakes  down  tli 
avalanche. 

The  election  of  General  Taylor,  a  Southeri 
military  man,  and  a  slaveholder,  was  re 
garded  by  the  South  as  a  perfect  security  t 
Uiemselves  against  Northern  encroachmentg 
To  make  his  electa  >n  sure,  it  was,  howe  vei 
thought  necessary  to  give  the  Vice  Presidenc; 
to  the  North,  and  the  least  dangerous  an< 
least  exceptionable  person  for  that  purposn 
was  no  doubt  the  one  selected.  He  ^vrai 
known  to  be  temperate  in  pohtics,  and  ha< 
not  discovered  any  strong  aptitude  for  usur 
pation.  He  was  a  safe  man,  and  therefore 
he  was  chosen ;  he  was  an  able  business  man 
and  competent  for  the  regular  duties  of  anj 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 

The  death  of  General  Taylor  cban^d 
every  thing.  It  was  thought  neoessaiy  by  th^ 
Administration  to  adopt  a  policy  conciliatory 
to  the  South,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  on« 
set  of  reasons,  and  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Claj- 
ton's,  and  conciliatory  to  England  on  the 
other,  and  for  another  set  of  reasons.  The 
first,  on  the  supposition  that  the  South  would 
have  no  confidence  in  a  Northern  President, 
and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  crush  him 
and  his  friends ;  and  the  second,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  genius  of  England  exerted 
a  benign  and  harmonizing  influence  over 
America.  England,  it  must  have  been  known, 
had  laid  her  plans,  since  1740,  to  possess 
and  occupy  the  southern  third  of  the  North 
American  Continent;  to  erect  another  sys- 
tem of  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  plan,  and  re- 
establish the  balance  of  European  power  in 
America. 

Powerful  arguments  supported  the  new 
poUcy  so  antagonistic  to  that  of  General  Tay- 
lor. Were  the  southern  third  of  the  Continent 
once  fairly  in  English  hands,  no  more  slave 
States  could  be  erected  south  of  Texas. 
The  magnificent  cotton  lands  of  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  Balize,  and  the  Mosquito  shore, 
where  ten  bales  can  be  raised  to  the  single 
hand,  would  be  cultivated  by  free  labor,  at 
less  than  tiffelve  cents  the  day,  and  the  n^ro 
for  ever  excluded.  All  other  slave  products 
would  be  grown  there  at  prices  proportion- 
ately low,  and  the  distressing  dependence  of 
England  upon  the  South  for  ever  terminated. 

An  "  Aiiglo-Saxon"  power  would  have 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  and 
the  Spanish  colonists  gradually  supplanted 
and  exterminated.  In  English  hands,  deeper 
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Tftnals  and  more  Bubstantial  railroads  would 
jitereect  the  interooeanic  territories  ;  and 
every  American  who  passed  over  would  re- 
ceive a  tincture  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  and  have 
impressed  upon  his  heart  a  deep  sense  of 
British  humanity  and  hospitality.  England 
bersei(^  once  our  enemy,  now  by  necessity 
our  friend,  looked  to  us  for  aid  in  this  mat- 
ter. -Exhausted  by  a  series  of  wars  against 
the  Republicanism  of  Europe,  burdened  with 
an  insupportable  taxation,  dravring  two  thirds 
of  all  the  food  she  eats  from  other  soils,  she 
came  to  us  no  longer  in  the  character  of  a 
rival,  but  in  that  of  a  dependent  friend  and 
cousin.  It  was  indispensable  for  her  to  have 
the  privil^e  of  blockading  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  Republics,  or  she  could  find  no  sale 
for  her  surplus  cloths  and  cutlery.  We 
were  rich  and  powerful ;  we  could  feed  our- 
selves, clothe  ourselves;  we  had  gold  and 
quicksilTer,  coal  and  cotton ;  she  had  none 
of  these,  and  it  was  not  for  us  to  play  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  and  refrise  her  tne  priv- 
ilege of  a  poor  cousin ;  we  who  had  so  much 
codd  surely  spare  her  a  morsel.  And  so  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  allow  her  the  priv- 
ilege she  asked,  and  the  policy  of  Henry 
Clay,  of  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Monroe,  and  of  General  Taylor,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Spanish  Republics,  the 
gateway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  now 
subject  to  the  blockades  and  other  tender 
violences  of  the  ^  Anglo-Saxon  "  Queen  ; 
Ameiican  citizens  passing  that  way  are  dis- 
armed by  Jamaica  negroes,  and  treated  with 
considerable  tenderness  afterwards. 

Again,  other  arguments  were  conceived. 
South  Carolina  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
England,  and  might  at  any  moment,  nay, 
had  already,  through  her  citizens,  opened 
an  amatory  correspondence  vrith  her.  South 
GaroHna,  or  rather  the  few  persons  who  rule 
and  agitate  in,  and  financier  the  bank  for 
that  adoh  British  colony,  began  to  lean 
upon  England  for  protection  against  the 
supposed  aggrasions  of  the  NorUi.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nashville  Convention  were  assured 
that  South  Carolina  had  only  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  cotton-clad  lap  of  the  British 
^een,  and  she  would  be  tenderly  embraced 
and  strongly  defended.  It  was  expedient, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  England,  because  of 
her  influence  in  South  Carolina. 

Again,  England  was  the  great  agitator  of 
Abolitionism  in  the  North  I  Singular  contra- 
diction I — inexplicable  to  country  statesmen  I 


The  manufacturing  and  commercial  power  of 
England  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  Her  politicians  had  formally  an- 
nounced it  as  a  part  of  their  foreign  policnr 
to  effect  that  separation.  Her  humam- 
tarians  had  declared  that  the  Union  of  the 
North  American  States  was  the  grand  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  America.  It 
was  therefore  an  act  of  humanity  to  procure 
a  dissolution  of  that  Union. 

Her  free  traders  had  declared  that  the 
American  Union  maintaining  a  free  and 
harmonious  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  was  the 
grand  cause  of  the  existence  and  continual 
increase  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern 
and  Northern  States,  and  that  if  it  continued, 
British  industry  could  no  longer  clothe  the 
world,  but  must  share  the  market  of  the 
world  with  the  Americans,  and  finally  give 
it  up  to  them.  It  consequently  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  Free  Trade  move- 
ment to  agitate  Abolition  in  the  North, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  tempt  the  South  from  her  allegiance 
vrith  promises  of  free  trade  and  protection 
if  she  would  secede.  Such  considerations 
as  these  seem  to  make  it  important  for  men 
in  power  in  America  to  desert  the  policy 
of  Henry  Clay,  Monroe,  Adams,  and 
Taylor,  and  to  conciliate  England  by  the 
most  flattering  and  friendly  attentions,  to 
permit  her  to  run  riot  over  the  Spanish  Re- 
publics, and  act  her  pleasure  on  the  two 
coasts  of  the  continent 

What  other  and  more  powerful  considera- 
tions may  have  driven  our  Government  off 
from  the  American  and  Republican  plat- 
form, we  need  not  now  stoop  to  inquire. 
Enough  we  do  know,  to  satisfy  us  that  no 
influences,  however  base,  have  been  spared 
to  corrupt  the  public  sources  of  information, 
to  suppress  inquiry,  to  divert  the  attention 
both  of  Government  and  people  from  the 
designs  of  our  rivaL  But  it  is  with  the 
general  arguments,  such  as  all  men  may 
discuss,  that  we  are  at  present  interested : 
let  us  keep  to  the  open  question,  and  use 
the  common  facts ;  the  good  sense  of  onr 
fellow-citizens  asks  for  nothing  more  than 
that 

England  is  a  conservative  country ;  it  is 
anti-revolutionary,  anti-slavery,  and  anti- 
democratic. The  two  powerful  interests  who 
govern  it,  the  old  and  new  aristocracy,  the 
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aristocracy  of  land  and  the  aristocracy  of 
money  and  trade,  unite  in  a  cordial  hatred 
of  popular  reforms.  They  kill  democracy  T>y 
bribing  all  electors,  and  keep  revolutions  out 
of  England  by  a  system  of  game  laws,  by 
which  the  people  are  disarmed.  They  have 
an  army  in  India,  and  create  revolutions 
there;  they  create  revolutions  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  except  their  own,  and  for  wise 
reasons,  which  every  free  trader,  and  every 
younger  son  of  an  English  aristocrat,  under* 
stands.  But  the  world  has  suddenly  dis- 
covered, and  the  Tories  of  fkigland,  as  the 
reader  will  find  in  an  article  in  our  succeed- 
ing number,  have  let  out  the  grand  secret, 
that  the  existepce  of  the  British  Empire 
through  another  half  century,  is  a  problem 
of  uncertain  solution.  France  has  two  mil- 
lions of  armed  citizens ;  the  United  States 
can  in  two  weeks  concentrate  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  trained  rifles  and 
muskets  simultaneously  upon  three  or  four 
points  of  her  Atlantic  coast  California  has 
not  kss  than  sixty  thousand  fighting  men 
always  ready,  mare  than  all  the  fighting 
men  in  England  and  Scotland,  Russia 
can  assemble  and  move  a  million.  Prua- 
ua  can  summon  every  male  adult  citizen  to 
arms,  and  find  him  ready  with  the  musket 
Germany  is  warlike  from  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste.  Even  Greece  is  at  present  a  more 
defensible  and  warlike  country  than  Eng- 
land. And  with  all  that  she  depends  upon 
Ireland,  France,  America,  and  Russia  for 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  food  that  is 
eaten  by  her  people,  and  without  that  food, 
a  third  of  her  population  must  be  swept 
away  by  fiumne.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  food  of  her  artisans  comes  fix>m  Ireland, 
and  in  Ireland  she  keeps  a  spy  with  a  tele- 
scope to  watch  every  cross  road,  an  immense 
pohce  army,  and  twenty  thousand  regular 
troops  under  arms.  That  is  to  say,  the  British 
Empire  depends  iox  its  existence  upon  the 
contingency  of  an  Irish  rebellion,  an  Ameri- 
can tanfi^  and  the  evil  dispo»tion  of  the  Rus- 
sian Autocrat  Highly  necessary  is  it  then 
for  England  to  conciliate  America,  and  if 
possible  to  keep  us  in  a  good  humor  with 
her  and  with  ourselves.  A^d  yet  she  knows 
us  too  well  to  be  at  much  pains  to  do  that, 
even.  Such  is  the  inactivity  and  weakness 
of  our  Government,  paralyzed  by  certain  in- 
genious mesmerizers  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
ride  into  power  upon  the  wre<^s  of  the  great 
parties,  nothing  can  be  done  with  spirit  or 


decision.  Our  tariff  is  left  ruinously  mi 
equate;  the  public  lands  are  absorbed  a 
wasted  by  political  speculators,  creating'  \ 
pendent  tenantries  for  themselves  in  the  n 
countries;  our  Congress  expends  its  en 
gies  in  a  detestable  factious  agitation ;  i 
steam  navy  must  struggle  unaided  agai 
Brittsh  competition ;  and  above  all,  we  hs 
no  foreign  policy  except  such  as  may  be  p 
pared  for  us  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  si 
mitted  to  our  Senators  by  an  ingenious  C: 
lish  gentleman  in  Washington.  OurRepu] 
can  allies,  who  desire  our  commerce  and  < 
protection,  are  henmied  in  by  British  ci 
sers,  the  gateway  between  omselvea  and  1 
Pacific  is  closed  and  tolled  by  England,  s 
our  citizens  passing  a  free  territory  regala 
searched  and  disarmed ;  and  all  this  becai 
a  dozen  or  more  industrious  intriguers  w 
to  have  their  names  entered  on  the  books 
the  Presidential  Scrub  Race  of  1852. 

Upon  whom,  then,  should  we  fix  our  chc 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  shame!  Upoi 
stuffed  man  of  straw,  an  imaginary  peiv 
or  upon  some  high-minded  and  ard 
American,  who  has  the  magnanimity,  i 
spirit,  and  the  will,  to  put  an  end  to  X 
shameful  and  disgusting  ntroe  ?  Let  it  be 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  can  infuse  life  s 
courage  into  the  councib  of  the  nation;  v( 
can  raise  anew  the  &llen  standard  of  Repi 
canism ;  who  can  engage  all  the  people  i 
trtte  Union  movement,  a  movement  of  ind 
try  and  enterprise ;  who  can  revive  the  lat 
enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  home  industri 
nationality,  and  of  national  independence,  i 
show  them  that  they  are  the  powerful  i 
jority  of  all  the  people ;  whose  boldness  \ 
firmness  will,  with  or  without  war,  give 
all  that  war  can  give,  a  greater  name, 
creased  wealth,  a  firmer  nationaHty^  and 
rei^)ect  of  the  world. 

Is  there  a  man  in  America  honored  by 
voice  of  the  people?  who  has  represen 
truly  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  \ 
public  ?  who  adorns  the  councils  of  the  nat 
by  an  eloquence  founded  upon  wisdom,  i 
oerity,  and  prescience  ?  who  in  diplomacy 
presents  at  once  the  sagacious,  tlfe  brilli^ 
and  the  bold  9  Must  we  go  into  the  i 
and  seek  him  at  the  furrow,  or  are  his  fc 
and  voice  known  to  the  people  %  Whoe^ 
wherever  he  may  be,  we  must  find  him ; 
Republic  needs  a  head,  the  Union  an  in< 
nation. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  h 
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shown  that  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  powerfully  wielded  by  one 
to  iHioin  it  fiills  by  aoddent,  or  by  mere  sue- 
oeivion.  It  is  even  doubtfiil  whether  an  elec- 
tion by  Congress,  failing  that  by  the  nation, 
can  confer  a  prestige  and  a  power  upon  the 
suoceasfdl  candidate  equal  to  the  necessity  of 
the  situation.  WiUiout  an  able  and  truly 
re|<KseQtative  man  at  the  helm,  there  is  no 
movement)  no  progress.     The  nation   is 

NETKR  RIGHT  UNTIL  ITS  FIRST  CITIZEN  IS 
AT  rrs    HSAD. 

Is  there  not  a  man  in  the  nation,  whose 
eWtion  to  the  Presidency  will  give  joy  and 
satisfiEK^on, — a  sense  of  security  and  hope  f 
God  and  man,  nature  and  necessity  are  agamst 
us  until  we  put  our  best  man  in  command. 

It  »  not  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that 
We  owe  any  thin^;  as  individual  citizens 
we  owe  him  nothmg;  he  may  even  have 
strKxi  in  oar  way,  and  may  have  seemed  to 
injure  and  overshadow  some  of  us ; — that  is 
nothing  here  nor  there ;  we  must  elect  a 
rtsi  and  not  an  Imaginary  President,  or  re* 
sign  oar  power,  and  so  it  will  he  by  a  not' 
wal  necesniy. 

Every  business  must  have  an  active  agent 
to  control  it,  every  ship  must  have  a  master 
to  guide  it  in  the  storm.  Until  the  right 
agent  is  chosen  the  business  languishes;  until 
the  right  master  is  appointed,  the  ship  is 
badly  navigated  and  the  crew  are  mutinous ; 
uotil  the  natural  leader  of  the  Republic  is  in 
the  fiist  office  in  its  gift,  the  Republic  Lm- 
guishes. 

Not  once  in  a  thousand  years  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  tufo  men  can  be  found  in  the  same 
day  in  a  great  nation,  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  fighest  office.  A  hundred  may 
perhaps  be  found  equal  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  and  j^y  of  the  hundred  perhaps 
who  can  guide  and  govern  men ;  but  that  is 
not  all  that  is  needed  for  the  iS^idency  of 
the  United  States ; — character,  power  of  will, 
personal  virtue,  and  the  power  too  of  enforc- 
ing respect  and  acquiescence,  and  command- 
ing the  &vor  of  the  million,  should  go  into 
office  with  the  President  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. 

^Prindples,  not  men,**  is  the  spurious 
maxim  of  some  cunning  politicians.  For 
then  it  should  be,  ^  OjSses^  not  men.**  Of 
*  principles' those  men  are  quite  innocent, 
God  wot,  who  cannot  distinguish  a  great 
man  from  a  great  booby,  a  taU  fool  from  an 
Agamemnon,  who  care  not  if  the  Devil  be 


President,  so  he  furnish  them  a  rich  em- 
ployment 

"  We  owe  the  Presidency  to  Jones,"  say 
some,  aB  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  na- 
tion, and  to  the  Republican  cause.  An  ob- 
vious error.  The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  Christmas  box  nor  a  pension. 
If  the  nation  owes  any  service  to  Mr.  Jones^ 
my  good  democratic  friend,  and  he  will  so 
far  humiliate  himself  as  to  show  value  re- 
ceived^ let  him  have  a  pension,  a  gift  of 
public  lands ;  but  neither  Mr.  Jones  nor  his 
friends  are  fit  to  exercise  power  if  they  look 
for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  can  any  such 
plea  be  offered  by  them  upon  any  occasion 
where  the  Repubtic  is  mentioned  with  the 
respect  due  to  it.  If  any  man  has  identified 
himself  with  the  glory  and  genius  of  the 
American  people,  and  can  wield  the  highest 
power  as  an  enthusiastic  and  high-minded 
Kepublicair,  and  not  as  a  mercenary  agent 
or  the  stipendiary  of  a  faction  or  a  class,  he 
would  laugh  to  scorn  your  base  offer  of  the 
Presidencnr  to  him  as  a  reward,  or  a  pension. 
What  right  have  we^  a  dozen  or  twenty  pri- 
vate citizens,  to  offer  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
the  Republic  as  a  payment  ?  Away  then 
with  the  ridiculous  plea,  that  Jones  or  Smith 
muit  have  the  Presidency  because  they  have 
worked  for  it  1  It  is  not  in  us  to  give  it, 
nor  in  him  to  earn  or  receive  it. 

The  natural  head  of  the  Republican  and 
National  Party  must  stand  foremost  as  the 
Representative,  not  of  union  in  the  abstract, 
^  but  of  a  national  policy,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  will  make  union  as  necessary  ad  life. 
He  must  be  the  suggestor  and  the  guide  of 
great  measures,  to  be  carried  through  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  by  the  severest  struggles ; 
&e  Congress,  loaded  with  corruption  and 
old  prejudice,  will,  ten  to  <»ie,  fight  against 
the  people  and  their  man.  Whatever  the 
violence  of  opposition,  and  the  fury  of  cal- 
umny, he  must  with  a  firm  will,  relying  upon 
the  sole  foundation  of  power,  the  respect 
'  of  the  people,  carry  his  measures  right  on  to 
their  performance.  Not  a  question  must  re- 
main in  any  man's  mind  of  his  intention  or 
his  sincerity.  There  must  be  no  secresy,  no 
diplomacy  with  the  nation.  He  will  draw 
about  him  the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
citizens  of  the  Republic ;  the  fittest  to  stand 
by  and  work  the  dangerous  machinery  of 
power.  No  thought  of  elections  must  enter 
his  mind ;  hie  re-election  is  secured  by  his 
conduct. 
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The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  office  in  the  world 
to  fill,  and  requires  the  greatest  moral  and 
intellectual  power  to  hold  it  successfully ; — 
and  it  will  not  have  been  successfully  held 
unless  it  is  held  for  a  successor.  A  success- 
ful, well-managed  political  party,  led  by  first 
class  statesmen,  should  be  able  to  hold  office 
for  an  entire  generation,  and  carry  their  sys- 
tem of  policy  into  its  fiill  effects. 

If  the  Whigs  go  out  of  office  at  the  next 
election,  confusion  and  weakness  may  follow 
them  for  twenty  years  longer;  possibly  they 
may  become  extinct  as  a  party,  and  politics 
fall  upon  new  issues,  more  exciting  and  pop- 
ular than  those  which  create  party  lines  at 
present.  If  they  can  find  a  suitable  candi- 
date, and  can  join  a  powerful  and  popular 
name  with  his  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  his  death,  power  will 
perhaps  remain  in  Whig  hands  for  a  full 
age  of  man. 

Many  distinguished  names  might  be  men- 
tioned of  men  fully  equal  to  the  business  of 
high  office,  and  who  would  do  creditably 
what  the  place  requires;  but  we  are  not 
here  to  interest  ourselves  with  comparative 
merits.  We  seek  to  find  not  him  who  on  the 
whole  is  the  most  available,  but  him  who  is 
the  candidate  without  comparison. 

Were  the  true  man  found,  the  sons  of 
mischief  and  confusion  would  unite,  and  con- 
centrate all  their  powers  for  the  sake  of  de- 
feating 80  dreadful  an  antagonist  But  their 
union  against  him  and  his  friends  would  be^ 
of  itself  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  nation. 
The  distraction  of  parties  corrupts  and  weak- 
ens the  political  morality  of  tiie  people ;  a 
dozen  abominable  htUe  fiEu^tions,  fanatical, 
selfish,  narrow  and  ignorant,  do  nothing  for 
the  nation  but  mischief.  Let  them  be  uni- 
ted in  opposition,  the  meaner  motives  dis- 
appear. A  legion  of  devils  are  cast  out, 
who  before  delighted  to  animate  the  mem- 
bers of  a  disjointed  carcass. 

An  able  succession  of  twenty  years,  with 
a  great  policy,  continued  through  a  line  of 
national  and  truly  Democratic  Presidents, 
would  in  all  probability  annihilate  the  British 
Free  Trade  iactioD,  cmh  the  British-bom 
disunionist  factions  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  re-€stablish  republican  industry, 
and  confirm  republican  alliances  all  the 
world  over;  secure  for  this  nation  the  love 
of  all  nations  struggling  for  liberty,  and 
strike  salutary  terror  into  the  reactionists 


and  despots  of  the  old  world;  establish 
freedom  and  confirm  the  prosperity  of 
southern  third  of  the  continent,  wl 
our  citizens  are  received  with  open  ai 
and  offered  every  advantage  by  the  Spa 
Republics ;  give  a  new  and  powerfiil  imp 
to  the  man^suituring  industry  of  the  Soi 
open  to  the  use  of  all  the  world  the  exha 
less  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
ginia,  and  of  Central  America,  (the  i 
and  better  California ;)  give  a  new  imp 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  fiimisi 
to  all  markets  a  vast  and  profitable  sur 
of  manufactures ;  and  above  all,  re-estal 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Republican  na 
now  fedlen  into  disgrace  and  weakness, 
by  its  fall  in  America,  retarding  the  g 
movements  of  human  ^progress  abroad. 

Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  done,  un 
the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  pu 
the  head  of  its  affairs,  and  the  first  ma: 
them  all  in  the  chief  seat  of  pow^. 

A  popular  simpleton,  an  industrious 
natic,  an  able  rascal,  a  vain  rhetoriciai 
cunning' diplomatist,  a  stipendiary,  an  I 
est  ignoramus — these  are  not  the  cha 
ters  to  lead  the  new  age,  or  give  a  maj< 
forward  movement  to  the  great  Ropul 
Grood  fiiends,  good  men,  honest  and 
teliigent  dtizens,  consider  what  a  folly 
commit  when  you  cast  the  &tal,  irrei 
erable  vote  that  puts  a  weak,  a  silli 
false,  or  a  knavish  man  at  the  head  of 
nation.  The  power  of  the  place  is  gn 
the  greatest  capacity  cannot  satisfy  it, 
it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  must  be  u 
If  not  used,  it  works  a  proportionate  i 
chief.  An  imaginary,  do-no&ing  Presid 
or  a  stuffed  show  President,  is  not  tnerei 
clog  and  a  disgrace ;  the  mischief  he  um 
sciously  accomplishes  is  just  equal  to 
unuseq  power  and  legitimate  responsibi 
of  the  office.  If  the  nation  does  not  ] 
gress,  or  as  we  say,  "go  ahead,**  all  1 
while  it  goes  backward,  and  falls  in  pi€ 
Its  existence  as  a  Union  depends  upon 
national  and  harmonious  activity — its 
tivity  and  movement  as  a  whole.  We  < 
not  sit  still;  it  is  death  and  ruin  to  dc 
but  we  cannot  move  without  a  compet 
leader  to  guide  our  motion.  If  we  do 
extend,  improve  and  protect  our  agricult 
other  nations  ¥rill  compel  us  to  look  to  tli 
for  tne  necessaries  of  life.  If  we  al 
our  manufacturing  industry  to  be  oppre^ 
and  outdone,  another  nation  more  enterp 
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ing  is  immediatelj  the  commander  of  our 
poise,  and  puts  us  in  her  debt ;  agriculture 
is  choked  and  trade  embarrassed.  If  we 
neglect  to  keep  up  our  mining  interests,  iron, 
coal,  lead,  and  copper  come  to  us  from 
af»road,  and  we  are  farther  narrowed,  im- 
poverished and  restricted,  and  forced  back 
upon  (he  wilderness.  If  we  neglect  to 
extend  our  empire,  to  colonize  and  subdue 
l»y  all  jusi  means  the  savage  hordes  upon 
our  border,  we  are  distressed  and  ruined 
along  our  border.  If  we  n^lect  to  keep 
up  friendly,  profitable  and  exclusive  alliances 
with  neighboring  Republics,  a  foreign  power 
%te[«  in  and  we  are  shamed  and  excluded, 
c>ur  commerce  endangered,  our  peace  im- 
fierilled,  a  bar  of  separation  nused  between 
vQrselves  and  our  brothers.  Existence  and 
pro^fM  are  correlatives :  the  one  is  nothing 
vithout  the  other.  Is  not  victory  the  crown 
ff  existence !  Who  wishes  to  live  who  does 
Dot  also  conquer  the  evils  of  life,  and  make 
himself  in  some  degree  master  of  his  own 
desdnj  ?    And  the  nation  that  loses  sight 


of  victory,  and  lets  in  the  adversary  to  spoil 
and  destroy,  to  appropriate  and  to  oppress, 
is  it  not  a  deluded,  a  weak,  a  slavish,  and  a 
contemptible  nation,  ready  for  civil  war  and 
dismemberment  ?  For  the  Americqn  .peo- 
ple there  is  no  choice  hettoeen  extension^ 
growth^  and  progress^  and  an  enterprise  di- 
rected outside  and  beyond  itself^  or  internal 
dissension  and  decay.  The  household  must 
have  outdoor  business  to  look  to,  or  they 
will  quarrel  and  ruin  all. 

Southern  statesmen  are  jealous  of  the 
central  government,  and  well  they  may  be, 
for  now  it  is  the  prey  of  factions.  Let  them 
put  fire  and  nationality  into  it,  and  they  will 
no  longer  have  any  cause  to  fear' it.  A  cen- 
tral government  that  has  notliing  to  do,  no 
generous  or  useful  enterprises  in  hand,  is 
a  nest  of  corruption,  and  a  hot-bed  of  fac- 
tion ;  what  else  should  it,  or  can  it  ever  be  ? 
Will  the  powers  of  nature  lie  still  and  wait 
our  pleasure?  Will  the  laws  of  human 
nature  suspend  themselves  to  please  us,  and 
give  us  a  good  time  f 
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▲NOTBXB  OHAPTXB  ON 


«  CIVIL  DISCORD  DUTY  FRER" 


ElxGLAKB  has  the  felicity  of  possessing  two 
ThumpsoDs — ^"Thompson  the  Aristocrat," 
ail  home,  '^Thompson  the  Demagogue," 
abroad. 

'*ThoiDp6<»i  the  Aristocrat"  at  home, 
writes :  "  To  England  the  policy  is  clear ^  (if 
^he  is  to  have  any  policy,)  of  promoting  by  all 
legitimate  means^  the  separation  of  the  Nor- 
thern from  the  Southern  (United)  States,^ 
This  is  P.  P.  Thonopson,  a  Tory  of  the  old 
<«ch4X»l,  and  rich.  He  is  an  M.  P.  from  Eli- 
^.tvale,  Blackheaih,  England.  He  writes, 
firther :  **The  slave-breeding  mind  has  con- 
t-^ived  the  idea  of  conquest,  to  which,  in  its 
•  ^  D  words,  the  successes  of  Rome  are  to  be 
I  hUd's  play.  It  is  clear,  England  must 
t.ikc  one  aide  and  her  enemy  (America) 
*)h'  othf'r.  She  (England)  must  take  the 
l»-:i«l  in  the  propagation  of  the  European  con- 
tiiMfHt  of  the  principles  which  bind  nation  to 
iJitioD,  and  leave  America  to  do  the  work 


she  has  assigned  herself,  of  sending  out  her 
population  to  die,  as  it  is  hoped  in  the  end 
they  willy  under  the  guns  of  honest  people." 
So  wrote  P.  P.,  the  Thompson  at  home,  (M. 
P.  from  Blackheath,)  a  Tory,  in  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle  of  Feb.  1st,  1848. 

G.  P.  carries  out  the  "  policy  "  of  P.  P. 
The  two  abolitionists,  representing  two 
phases  of  British  humanity,  the  Tory  and 
the  Radical,  "  work  together  for  our  good ;" 
one  at  home,  safe  in  England,  the  other,  not . 
quite  so  safe,  in  America.  One  hatches  the 
villainy,  the  other  puts  it  in  practice.  This 
valuable  "  policy  "  of  dissolving  the  Unions 
of  Republics,  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
solution, through  British  management,  of  all 
Unions  except  our  own  on  the  two  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America.  All 
the  world  knows  that  England  wi;<hes  to 
have  a  duty-free  entrance  for  her  goods 
into  American  ports,  North  and  South ; — 
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now,  the  UBions  of  States,  in  South  and 
North  America,  have  forbidden  such  free 
entrance,  and  enforced  a  tariff.  English 
agents  in  South  America,  and  in  Central 
America,  have  worked,  and  are  now  working 
with  all  the  energy  of  devils,  to  break  up 
these  Unions,  and  their  amiable  labors  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  mortal 
hatred  of  your  genuine  Briton  for  eveiy 
thing  republican,  has  supplied  the  eneigy 
necessary  for  the  work.  Other  means  have 
been  used,  but  it  is  as  often  a  labor  of  love 
as  of  gain. 

The  destruction  of  the  North  American 
Union  of  Republics,  whose  existence  is  such 
a  potent  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  British 
commerce,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  requires 
every  variety  of  agency.  The  grand  lever  is 
the  slavery  agitation.  When  free-trade  fails, 
the  slavery  agitation  is  the  stand-by.  G.  P. 
Thompson,  me  oth»  Member  of  ParUa- 
ment, — ^the  Thompson  abroad,  the  practical 
Thompson  in  America — supplies  what  is  left 
undone  by  theoretic  Tory,  r.  P.  Thompson, 
M.  P.,  9afe  in  England. 

One  of  the  New-York  dailies  informs  us 
that  somebody  has  been  denouncing  practi- 
cal G.  P.  Thompson,  the  British  free- 
trade  lecturer  and  abolitionist  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New- York,  as  an  aristocrat  This 
is  a  curious  mistake,  whoever  committed  it; 
whoever  denounces  G.  P.  as  an  aristocrat,  is 
clearly  ignorant  of  P.  P.  We  have  de- 
scribed and  quoted  P.  P. ;  let  us  now  quote 
and  describe  G.  P. 

G.  P.,  in  a  speech  of  his  at  Syracuse,  de- 
clares that  '*  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  human  race.''  So  too 
have  the  devil  and  the  razor-strop  man. 

'*  Instead  of  being  a  hireling,  I  have  labored 
for  nothing,  says  G.  R.,  and  have  never  re- 
ceived for  my  labors  any  thing  to  make 
me  richer  than  I  was  when  I  entered  the  lists 
to  do  battle  for  human  rights :"  which  is  a 
comfortable  assurance,  to  a  thoughtful  mind, 
that  a  desperately  wicked  and  destructive 
course  of  life  is  at  best,  unprofitable.  Our 
emissary  is  one  of  the  true  breed ;  he  works 
for  love,  it  seems ;  your  genuine  destructive 
is  content  with  mischief:  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  so  is  G.  P.  Thompson's  agi- 
tation.    Heaven  send  it  payment  in  kind ! 

*'Yet,"  continues  G.  P.,  ''when,  denjing 
myself  the  companionship  of  those  I  love," 
(his  wife  and  children,  disinterested  soul!) 
'*  I  come  to  this  land  to  speak  for  the  common 


cause  of  all  men,  dastard  editors,  and  bii 
ling  scribblers,  who  can  only,  like  serpen 
be  traced  by  the  slime  they  leave,  black 
me  without  measure,  creep  away  to  tb< 
dark  rooms,  and  concoct  Hes  and  &land« 
against  an  innocent  man." 

Certainly,  practical  6.  P.  Thompson 
the  most  audacious  rascal  of  an  agitator  a] 
emissary,  that  ever  the  people  of  Ameri 
let  live  among  them.  He  coolly  infon 
us,  as  if  it  were  a  merit,  that  he  has  left  w 
and  children  at  home,  safe  in  England,  ai 
has  come  over  to  America,  without  rewa 
or  hope  of  reward ;  and  the  purpoae  of  I 
coming  is  to  commit  the  greatest  crime 
which  man  is  capable,  to  create  civil  w^ 
slave  insurrections,  to  set  one  half  the  pe 
pie  against  the  other  hal^  to  blight  the  ho] 
of  the  world,  and  doom  three  millions  of  ti 
negro  race  to  barbarism  and  a  war  of  e 
termination.  That  is  the  object  of  disinu 
ested  G.  P.  Thompson's  visit.  Practical  < 
P.  is  a  much  cheaper  and  moss  *  availabl 
man  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  matr  of  tj 
wolf  of  commerce,  British  Free  Trade,  Hii 
your  rich  Tory,  unpractical  P.  P.  Thomps^ 
at  home,  9afe  in  England. 

'*  I  am  a  foreigner,"  says  G.  P.,  at  Sjr 
cuse,  "  Oh,  that  is  it,  indeed — a  foreigner  I- 
so  are  your  missionaries." 

Missionaries,  O  indefatigable  and  mo 
practical  G.  P.,  go  among  barbarians  to  teai 
obedience  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  y< 
come  among  a  Christian,  civilized  people, 
preach  ruin'  and  death.  You  are  a  foreign 
with  a  vengeance;  and  it  is  a  source 
astonishment  to  all  thinking  men,  th 
your  abominable  foreign  quackeries  of  fr 
trade,  servile  war,  division  of  the  Union,  ai 
universal  British  rule,  have  not  long  sin^ 
met  their  quietus.  But  no;  there  is  ] 
public  opinion  of  force  or  courage  eiioQ| 
to  crush  any  thing  British,  were  it  a  Briti 
dog  run  mad,  and  biting  eveiy  American  i 
met.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade  ai 
Universal  Rights  would  certainly  prott 
him,  could  he  show  a  British  brass  collar. 

^  In  all  that  makes  a  man  a  true  Ame 
can,"  continues  G.  P.,  ^*  I  am  an  Americai: 
*^  Is  it  American  to  hate  tyranny  and  batl 
against  oppression  ? "  Aye,  truly,  inost  ind 
fatigable  G.  P.,  it  is  so,  and  of  all  the  tvrd 
nies  in  this  world,  commend  me  to  that  ol 
servile  public  opinion  backed  by  the  term 
of  Free  Trade,  and  a  toady  press.  Again 
that  accursed  tyranny  America  has  a  loi 
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and  dreadfbl  fight  to  make ;  in  which  conflict 
EogUnd  IS  the  Carthage. 

fiut  how  is  this,  man?  have  you  no  Hyr- 
annj^  at  home  to  fight  against?  (to  preach 
to  Hindoos,  tell  them  to  raise  their  hand 
against  the  oppressor,  against  your  countrj- 
m^I — yon  are  a  'missionary,' — go.  Go 
T<>a  to  Ireland,  ronse  up  the  Celt  with  flam- 
ing oratory — ^ronse  him  against  the  oppres- 
iorl — ^the  wretched  starving,  miserahle 
C«ltl — jou  are  a  'missionary/  go.  Go  to 
Central  America  and  bid  the  suffering  Repub- 
licans, iiMated  to  cut  each  other's  throats  by 
jour  detestable  Free  Trade  agents — bid  them 
unite  in  the  cause  of  God  and  freedom,  and 
drive  oat  the  British  oppressor; — you  are 
American,  a  Radical  Republican  are  you,  and 
a  nusBEioiuiry, — go.  But  no^  it  is  not  safe 
there,  or  in  any  of  those  places,  where  your 
nation  rules,  to  preach  against  oppression. 
You  would  swing  for  it. 

G.  P.  is  ready  to  swear  that  he  is  as  good 
an  American  as  any  of  us.  He  is  for  trial 
by  jury,  and  the  'equality  of  the  human 
race;'  he  is  for  Uhe  people^  and  the 
*  franchise.'  He  also  hints,  very  politely, 
^  that  the  skveholdine  tyrants  of  the  North 
and  South  hunt  him  down,  because  he  is  for 
all  these  things. 

G.  P.  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  man 
to  go  for  all  these  things ;  such  men  are  rare 
Dow-a-daya,  but  we  really  do  not  think  that 
hk  going  tor  them  is  the  reason  why  '^  the 
»laveholding  tyrants  of  the  North  and 
South  hunt  him  down.''  Practical  G.  P., 
"safe  in  America,'  goes  for  much  more  than 
all  that ;  namely,  for  one  of  two  things,  the 
division  of  the  States  into  two  opposed  and 
warring  nations,  or  the  usurpation  of  su- 
fceme  power  by  the  Northern  States  over 
the  Southern,  and  all  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences that  must  follow, — precious  and 
desirable  consequences  for  the  tufo  British 
Thompsons,  and  an  eternal  triumph  for  Free 
Trade  and  Despotism,  and  a  glut  for  the 
maw  of  the  great  Wolf  of  Commerce,  who 
thrives  upon  Revolutions  and  grows  rich  by 
the  ruin  of  many  nations. 

G.  P.  Thompson  claims  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can; ih^e  are  indeed  many  *  Americans' 
itke  him,  Americans  in  name  only,  at  heart 
Fanatics,  the  enemies  of  human  happi- 
xi^^As,  by  whose  vicious  agitations  the  negro 
Twcej  whom  they  pretend  to  serve,  must  be 
rMluced  b^  to  barbarism  or  violently  and 
» peedily  exterminated.    Let  us  have  no  more 


British  missionaries  voluntary,  or  involun- 
tary, preaching  death  and  ruin,  and  inocu- 
lating feeble  brains  and  timid  souls  with  the 
venom  of  free  trade  and  the  fury  of  devils. 

The  same  paper  that  gives  us  G.  P. 
Thompson's  tirade  at  Syracuse,  publishes 
a  lett^  frt>m  a  Southern  scoundrel,  a  coun- 
terfeiter and  kidnapper,  who  makes  it  his 
trade  to  search  up  runaway  negroes  in  the 
North,  and  avows  that  the  business  is  a 
profitable  one.  Equally  detestable,  North 
and  South,  is  the  spirit  that  urges  on  the  ne- 
gro agitation.  The  Southern  man  who  will 
deliberately  tamper  with  and  irritate  the 
passions  of  the  Northern  people,  by  allowing 
disreputable  armed  emissaries  to  test  them 
on  the  law,  commits  a  crime  against  his 
country.  The  law  was  for  the  protection  of 
Southern  property,  to  express  the  respect  of 
the  Northern  people,  not  for  slave  institu- 
tions, (for  those  they  have  long  since  abol- 
ished in  disgust,^  but  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  rignts  of  the  South;  and 
those  who  purposely,  and  in  bad  faith,  ag^ 
gravate  and  exasperate  the  known  allowable 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  North,  make 
themselves  in  so  doing  the  serviceable  tools 
of  the  Power  that  seeks  our  ruin ;  and  we 
hold  them  fit  companions  in  punishment  for 
the  notorious  emissary  and  agitator  whose 
expressions  at  Syracuse  are  discussed  in  this 
article.  Away  with  all  this  folly  and  fury; 
let  us  be  men,  let  us  at  length  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  nation,  and  its  universal 
interests. 

An  American  said  lately,  that  ^'he  hoped 
to  see  the  time  when  an  American  wearing 
foreign  broadcloth  would  be  Uable  to  the 
penitentiary ;  when  railroad  projectors  pur- 
chasing foreign  iron  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason."  This  does  not  touch  the  root  of 
the  matter.  If  an  American  ought  to  be 
punished  for  wearing  British  cloth,  what 
shall  we  do  with  those  that  wear  British 
Principles  ?  And  farther,  what  punishment 
is  severe  enough,  what  dungeon  dark  enough 
for  the  foreign  incendiary  who  comes  ex- 
pressly hither,  first  to  poison  our  minds  and 
then  to  set  against  each  other,  brother  against 
brother  ? — ^and  such  an  one  is  Master  G.  P. 
Thompson.  It  appears  that,  as  yet^  not  only 
British  broadcloth  and  cutlery,  but  British 
spies  and  national  incendiaries,  a  miich  more 
injurious  article  of  import,  are  quite  safe  in 
America.  Can  we  not  soon  have  a  good 
swinging  tariff  upon  both  f 
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BABEL  AIS: 


HIS   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    GREAT  MASTER   GA8TER,   THE   INVENTOR   OF    ARTS. 


That  day  Pantagruel  went  ashore  in  an 
island,  which,  for  situation  and  governor, 
may  be  said  not  to  have  its  fellow.  When 
you  just  oome  into  it,  you  find  it  rugged, 
craggy,  barren,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  pain- 
ful to  the  feet,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

As  for  Pantagruel,  he  said,  that  here  was 
the  seat  of  Arete  (that^s  as  much  as  to  say, 
virtue)  described  by  Hesiod.  This,  how- 
ever, with  submission  to  better  judgments. 
The  ruler  of  this  place  was  one  master  Gas- 
ter,  the  first  master  of  arts  in  the  world. 
For,  if  you  believe  that  fire  is  the  great  mas- 
ter of  arts,  as  Tully  writes,  you  very  much 
wrong  him  and  yourself:  alas,  Tully  never 
believed  this.  On  the  other  side,  if  you 
fancy  Mercury  to  be  the  first  inventor  of 
arts,  as  our  ancient  Druids  believed  of  old, 
you  are  mightily  beside  the  mark.  The 
satirist's  sentence,  that  affirms  master  Gas- 
ter  to  be  master  of  all  arts,  is  true.  With 
him  peacefully  resided  old  goody  Penia, 
alias  Poverty,  the  mother  of  the  ninety-nine 
Muses,  on  whom  Porus,  the  Lord  of  Plenty, 
formerly  begot  Love,  Uiat  noble  child,  the 
mediator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  Plato 
affirms  in  Symposia 

What  company  soever  he  is  in,  none  dis- 
pute with  him  for  precedence  or  superiority ; 
he  still  goes  first,  though  kings,  emperors, 
or  even  the  pope,  were  there.  So  he  held 
the  first  place  at  the  council  of  Basle,  though 
some  will  tell  you  that  the  council  was  tu- 
multuous, by  the  contentions  and  ambition 
of  many  for  priority. 

We  were  all  obliged  to  pay  our  homage 
and  swear  allegiance  to  that  mighty  sove- 
reign ;  for  he  is  imperious,  severe,  blunt, 
hard,  uneasy,  inflexible ;  you  cannot  make 
him  believe,  represent  to  him,  or  persuade 
him  any  thing. 

He  does  not  hear ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians 
said  that  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
name  Sigalion  in  Greek,  was  astom^,  that  is, 
without  a  mouth  ;  so  Gasta  was  created  with- 
out ears,  even  like  the  image  of  Jupiter  in 
Oandia. 


Every  one  is  busied  and  labors  to  serve 
him ;  and  indeed,  to  make  amends  for  this, 
he  does  this  good  to  mankind,  as  to  invent 
for  them  all  arts,  machines,  trades,  engines, 
and  crafts :  he  even  instructs  Urates  in  arts 
which  are  against  their  nature,  making  poets 
of  ravens,  jackdaws,  chattering  jays,  parrots, 
and  starlings,  and  poetesses  of  magpies, 
teaching  them  to  utter  human  language, 
speak  and  sing ;  and  all  for  the  gut. 

Salt  and  fresh-water  fish,  whales,  and  the 
monsters  of  the  main,  he  brings  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep ;  wolves  he  forces  out  of 
the  woods^  bears  out  of  the  rocks,  foxes  out 
of  their  holes,  and  serpents  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  all  for  the  gut. 

In  short,  he  is  so  unruly,  that  in  his  rage 
he  devours  all  men  and  beasts :  as  was  seen 
among  the  V ascons,  when  Q.  Metellus  besi^- 
ed  them  in  the  Sertorian  wars ;  among  the  Sa- 

fun tines  besieged  by  Hannibal;  among  the 
ews  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  six  hundred 
more ;  and  all  for  the  gut  When  his  r^ent 
Penia  takes  a  progress,  wherever  she  moves, 
all  senates  are  shut  up,  all  statutes  repealed, 
all  orders  and  proclamations  vain :  she  knows, 
obe]^  and  has  no  law.  All  shun  her,  in 
eyery  place  choosing  rather  to  expose  them- 
selves to  shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  venture 
through  fire,  rocks,  caves,  and  precipices, 
than  be  seized  by  that  most  dreadful  tor- 
mentor. 

He  only  speaks  by  signs ;  but  those  signs 
are  more  readily  obeyed  by  every  one,  than 
the  statutes  of  senates,  or  commands  of 
monarchs ;  neither  will  he  admit  the  lease 
let  or  delay  in  his  summons.  Yo\l  say  that 
when  a  lion  roars,  all  the  beasts  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  about,  as  &r  as  hi< 
roar  can  be  heard,  are  seized  with  a  shiver- 
ing. This  is  written,  'tis  true ;  I  have  seen 
it.  I  assure  you,  that  at  master  Gaster's 
command,  the  very  heavens  tremble,  and 
all  the  earth  shakes:  his  command  b 
called.  Do  this  or  die.  Needs  must  when 
the  devil  drives;  there's  no  gainsaying 
of  it  • 
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vVe  think  Cecilia  is  the  beftt  production  of 
Mi««  Burney's.  Perhaps  she  has  crowded 
her  canvas  with  too  many  figures,  but  they 
are  so  well  drawn  and  colored,  and  show 
the  richness  of  her  genius,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Cecilia  Beverley  is 
an  heiress  with  £3,000  per  annum,  and  with 
iv>  restriction  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand  and 
riches,  bat  that  the  person  whom  she  marries 
must  assume  the  name  of  Beverley.  All 
Ct-cilia's  troubles  hinge  on  this  unfortunate 
clause  in  the  will*  "nie  influence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  this  book.  The  style  is  sonorous 
and  dignified.  The  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ter^ of  the  three  guardians  of  Cecilia  is  in  the 
highest  degree  amusing  and  instructive. 
Harrel  is  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  Briggs  a  merchant,  who  h^  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  hoarding  up  small 
pains,  and  of  course  is  penurious  in  the  ex- 
tn:me ;  and  Delville  is  full  of  pride  and  pom- 
posity, and  with  an  insane  love  for  family 
and  rank :  such  are  the  three  guardians  of 
Ctr-cilia.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  extract 
from  the  work,  which  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  it,  but  I  select  the  interview  between 
Brig!7S  and  Delville,  which  so  much  pleased 
Mis,  Thrale : — 

-CHAPTER  IX. 

*Tbe  next  morning  the  family  purposed  setting 
off  as  soQO  as  breakfast  was  over.  Young  Delville, 
bo vever,  waited  not  so  long ;  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  tempted  him,  he  said,  to  travel  on  horse- 
back, and  therefore  he  had  risen  verv  early,  and 
VBs  already  gone.  Cecilia  could  not  but  wonder, 
yrt  did  not  reinne.  Just  as  breakfast  was  over, 
aad  Mr.  and  ^irs.  DelviUe  and  Cecilia  were  pre- 

*  In  the  Mtmoin  of  an  Heirest^  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  plot  turn  on  the  necessity  imposed  by  a 
claiv>e  in  her  uncle's  will,  that  her  future  husband 
should  take  the  family  name  of  Beverley.  Poor 
Cecilia  !  What  delicate  perplexities  she  was 
thrown  into  by  this  improvident  provision;  and 
with  what  minute,  endless,  intricate  distresses,  has 
the  fmir  authoresa  been  enabled  to  harrow  up  the 
r«ader<mthisaocoant— -ifiu/iMoii'*  Wili-MMngr 
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paring  to  depart^  to  their  no  little  surprise  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  out  of  breath  with  haste 
and  witli  beat,  in  stumpt  Mr.  Briggs.  f  So/  cried 
he  to  Cecilia,  'what's  all  this  f  hay  I  Where  are 
going?  A  conch  at  the  doorl  hordes  to  every 
wheel  I  servants  fine  as  lords!  what's  in  the 
wind  now  ?  think  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  belong- 
ings I'  *  I  thought,  sir,'  said  Cecilia,  who  instant^ 
understood  htm,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delville 
stared  at  liim  in  utter  astonishment,  *  I  had  ex- 
plained  before  I  left  you  that  I  should  not  return.' 
'  Didn't,  didn't,'  answered  he,  angrily ;  '  wai'ed  for 
you  three  days;  dressed  a  breast  o'  roiUton  o'  pur- 
pose ;  got  in  a  lobster,  and  two  crabs ;  all  spoilt 
oy  keeping;  stink  already;  weather  quite  muggy, 
forced  to  souse  *em  in  vinegar;  one  expense 
brings  on  another ;  never  begin  the  like  again.* 
'  I  am  very  sorry  indeed/  said  Cecilia,  much  dis- 
concerted, '  if  there  has  been' any  mistske  through 
my  neglect ;  hut  I  had  hoped  I  was  understood, 

and  I  have  been  so  much  occupied '  *  Ay,  ay/ 

interrupted  he,  *  tine  work  1  rare  doin^  I  a  merry 
VauxbaUing,  with  pistols  at  all  ^our  noddles  I 
Thought  as  much  1  thought  he'd  tip  the  perch ; 
saw  he  wasn't  stanch ;  knew  he'd  go  by  bis  com- 
pany,—a  set  ofjackanapesl  all  blacklegs  I  nobody 
warm  among  'era;  fellows  with  a  month's  good 
living  upon  their  backs,  and  not  sixpence  for  the 
hangman  in  their  pockets !'  Mrs.  Delville  now 
with  a  look  of  arch  congratulation  at  Cecilia  as 
the  object  of  this  agreeable  visit,  finding  it  not 
likely  to  be  immediately  concluded,  returned  to 
her  chair ;  but  Mr.  Delville,  leaning  st4>mly  upon 
bis  cane,  moved  not  from  the  spot  where  ho  stood 
at  his  entrance,  but  surveyed  nim  from  head  to 
foot,  with  Uie  most  astonished  contempt  at  his  un- 
daunted vulgarity.  '  Well,  I'd  all  your  ca«h  myself; 
seised  that,  else! — ^run  out  the  constable  for  you 
next,  and  made  you  blow  out  your  bi^os  for  oornp*- 
ny.  Mind  what  I  say,  never  give  your  mind  to  a 
gold  lace  hat !  many  a  one  wears  it  don't  know,  five 
fai  things  from  two-pence.  A  good  man  always 
wears  a  bob  wig;  make  that  your  rule.  Ever 
see  master  Harrel  wear  such  a  thing!  No^  111 
warrant !  better  if  he  had  kept  his  head  on  his  own 
shoulders.  And  now,  pray,  how  does  he  cut  up  I 
what  has  he  left  behind  him  f  a  <i0<y-cas^,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  bit  of  a  hat  won't  go  on  a  man's  head* 
Cecilia,  perceiving,  with  great  confusion,  that  Mr. 
Delville,  though  evidently  provoked  by  this  intru- 
sion, would  not  deign  to  speak,  that  Mr.  Brign 
might  be  regarded  as  belonging  wholly  to  herMlf, 
hastily  said, '  I  will  not,  sir,  as  your  time  is  pi«- 
cious,  detain  you  here,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  the  city/  Mr, 
Briggs^  however,  without  listening  to  her,  thought 
proper  to  continue  his  harangue.    'Invited  m* 
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RABELAIS: 


BIS   ACCOUKT   OF   THB    OBSAT  MASTER   GA8TEB,  THE   INVENTOR   OF   ARTS. 


That  day  Pantagniel  went  ashore  in  an 
island,  which,  for  situation  and  governor, 
may  be  said  not  to  have  ita  fellow.  When 
you  just  come  into  it,  you  find  it  rugged, 
craggy,  barren,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  pain- 
ful to  the  feet,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

As  for  Pantagniel,  he  said,  that  here  was 
the  seat  of  Arete  (that^s  as  much  as  to  say, 
virtue)  described  by  Hesiod.  This,  how- 
ever, with  submission  to  better  judgments. 
The  ruler  of  this  place  was  one  master  Gas- 
ter,  the  first  master  of  arts  in  the  world* 
For,  if  you  believe  that  fire  is  the  great  mas- 
ter of  arts,  as  Tully  writes,  you  very  much 
wrong  him  and  yourself :  alas,  Tully  never 
believed  this.  On  the  other  side,  if  you 
fancy  Mercury  to  be  the  first  inventor  of 
arts,  as  our  ancient  Druids  believed  of  old, 
you  are  mightily  beside  the  mark.  The 
satirist's  sentence,  that  affirms  master  Gas- 
ter  to  be  master  of  all  arts,  is  true.  With 
him  peacefully  resided  old  goody  Penia, 
alias  Poverty,  the  mother  of  the  ninety-nine 
Muses,  on  whom  Porus,  the  Lord  of  Plenty, 
formerly  begot  Love,  Uiat  noble  child,  the 
mediator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  Plato 
affirms  in  Symposio. 

What  company  soever  he  is  in,  none  dis- 
pute with  him  for  precedence  or  superiority ; 
he  still  goes  first,  though  kings,  emperors, 
or  even  the  pope,  were  there.  So  he  held 
the  first  place  at  the  council  of  Basle,  though 
some  will  tell  you  that  the  council  was  tu- 
multuous, by  the  contentions  and  ambition 
of  many  for  priority. 

We  were  all  obliged  to  pay  our  homage 
and  swear  allegiance  to  that  mighty  sove- 
reign ;  for  he  is  imperious,  severe,  blunt, 
hard,  uneasy,  inflexible ;  you  cannot  make 
him  believe,  represent  to  him,  or  persuade 
him  any  thing. 

He  does  not  hear ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians 
said  that  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
name  Sigalion  in  Greek,  was  astome,  that  is, 
without  a  mouth  ;  so  Gasta  was  created  with- 
'^•it  ears,  even  like  the  image  of  Jupiter  in 
■dia. 


Every  one  is  busied  and  labors  to  ser 
him ;  and  indeed,  to  make  amends  for  th; 
he  does  this  good  to  mankind,  as  to  invei 
for  them  all  arts,  machines,  trades,  engine 
and  crafts :  he  even  instructs  Frutes  in  ar 
which  are  against  their  nature,  making  poe 
of  ravens,  jackdaws,  chattering  jays,  parrol 
and  starlings,  and  poetesses  oi  magpit 
teaching  them  to  utter  human  languag 
Epeak  and  sing ;  and  all  for  the  gut 

Salt  and  fr^h-water  fish,  whales,  and  tl 
monsters  of  the  main,  he  brings  up  from  tl 
bottom  of  the  deep ;  wolves  he  forces  out 
the  woodS)  bears  out  of  the  rocks,  foxes  o\ 
of  their  holes,  and  serpents  out  of  the  groan< 
and  all  for  the  ^t 

In  shorty  he  is  so  unruly,  that  in  lus  raj 
he  devours  all  men  and  beasts :  as  was  se^ 
among  the  Y  ascons,  when  Q.  Metellus  besie 
ed  them  in  the  Sertorian  wars ;  among  the  S 

funtines  besieged  by  Hannibal;  among  t] 
ews  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  six  hundr* 
more ;  and  all  for  the  gut.  When  his  rege 
Penia  takes  a  progress,  wherever  she  mov^ 
all  senates  are  shut  up,  all  statutes  repeals 
all  orders  and  proclamations  vain :  she  knoi 
obeys,  and  has  no  law.  All  shun  her, 
every  place  choosing  rather  to  expose  the] 
selves  to  shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  venti] 
through  fire,  rocks,  caves,  and  precipic 
than  be  seized  by  that  most  dreadful  t^ 
mentor. 

He  only  speaks  by  signs ;  but  those  sig 
are  more  readily  obeyed  by  every  one,  thi 
the  statutes  of  senates,  or  commands 
monarchs;  neither  will  he  admit  the  le; 
let  or  delay  in  his  summons.  Yo^  say  tl 
when  a  lion  roars,  all  the  beasts  at  a  o: 
siderable  distance  round  about,  as  far  as  ] 
roar  can  be  heard,  are  seized  with  a  shiv* 
ing.  This  is  written,  'tis  true;  I  have  s.' 
it.  I  assure  you,  that  at  master  Ga>u? 
conmiand,  the  very  heavens  tremble,  a 
all  the  earth  shakes:  his  command 
called.  Do  this  or  die.  Needs  must  \^  h 
the  devil  drives;  there's  no  gainsavl 
of  it  •  • 
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\Vk  think  Cedlia  is  the  best  production  of 
Miss  Barney's.  Perhaps  she  has  crowded 
her  canvas  with  too  many  figures,  but  they 
are  ao  well  drawn  and  colored,  and  show 
the  richness  of  her  genius,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Cecilia  Beverley  is 
an  heiress  with  £3,000  per  annum,  and  with 
no  restriction  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand  and 
richess  bat  that  the  peraon  whom  she  marries 
ma«it  assume  the  name  of  Beverley.  All 
Cecilia's  troubles  hinge  on  this  unfortunate 
rlause  in  the  will*  The  influence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  this  book.  The  style  is  sonorous 
and  dignified.  The  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  three  guardians  of  Cecilia  is  in  the 
highest  d^ee  amusing  and  instructive. 
Barrel  is  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  Briggs  a  merchant,  who  hAs  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  hoarding  up  small 
gains,  and  of  course  is  penurious  in  the  ex- 
tr^one ;  and  Delville  is  full  of  pride  and  pom- 
posity, and  with  an  insane  love  for  family 
and  rank :  such  are  the  three  guardians  of 
Cecilia.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  extract 
from  the  work,  which  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  it»  but  I  select  the  interview  between 
Brig!^  and  Delville,  which  so  much  pleased 
Mrs.  Thrale  :— 

"CHAPTER  IX 

'The  next  morning  the  family  purposed  setting 
«ir  sft  90on  as  break&st  was  over.  Young  Delville, 
bowerer,  waited  not  bo  long ;  the  fineness  of  the 
veather  tempted  him,  he  said,  to  travel  on  horse- 
Ubrk,  and  therefore  he  had  risen  verv  early,  and 
was  already  gone.  Cecilia  could  not  but  wonder, 
yet  cKd  not  repine.  Just  as  breakfast  was  over, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delville  and  Cecilia  were  pre- 

*  In  the  MemoirB  of  an  Ileirest,  all  the  difficul- 
tiea  of  the  plot  turn  on  the  neue&<uty  imposed  by  a 
clAi»*e  in  her  uncle's  will,  that  her  future  husband 
■hoald  take  the  £unily  name  of  Beverley.  Poor 
Cecilia  !  What  delicate  perplexities  she  was 
thrown  into  by  this  improvident  provision;  and 
with  what  minute,  endless,  intricate  distresses,  has 
the  ikir  anthoress  been  enabled  to  harrow  up  the 
on  th»  aoooant— ^a2/i<<  <m  "  WUl-Jiakinffr 
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paring  to  depart,  to  their  no  little  surprise  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  out  of  breath  with  haste 
and  with  beat,  in  stiunpt  Mr.  Bnggs.  *  So,'  cried 
he  to  Cedlia,  'what's  all  this  ?  hay  ?  Where  are 
going  I  A  coach  at  the  door !  horses  to  every 
wheel  1  servants  fine  as  lords!  what's  in  the 
wind  now  ?  think  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  belong- 
ings  V  '  I  thought,  sir,'  said  Cecilia,  who  instantly 
understood  him,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delville 
stared  at  liim  in  utter  astonishment, '  I  had  ex- 
plained before  I  left  you  that  I  should  not  return.' 
'  Didn't,  didn't,'  answered  he,  angrily ;  *  wai!ed  for 
you  three  days;  dressed  a  breast  o'  mutton  o'  pur- 
pose ;  got  in  a  lobster,  and  two  crabs ;  all  spoilt 
by  keeping;  stink  already;  weather  quite  muggy, 
forced  to  souse  'em  in  vinegar;  one  expense 
brings  on  another ;  never  begin  the  like  again.' 
*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,'  said  Cecilia,  much  dis- 
concerted, '  if  there  has  been' any  mistake  through 
my  neglect;  but  I  had  hoped  I  was  understood, 

and  I  have  been  so  much  occupied ^  *  Ay,  ay,' 

interrupted  he,  'line  work!  rare  doings  I  a  merry 
Vauxballing,  with  pistols  at  all  ^our  noddles  I 
Thought  as  much  1  thought  he'd  tip  the  perch ;  * 
saw  he  wasn't  stanch ;  knew  he'd  go  by  his  com- 
pany,—a  set  ofjackanapesl  allbladdegsl  nobody 
warm  among  'em;  fellows  with  a  month's  good 
living  upon  their  backs,  and  not  sixpence  for  the 
hangman  in  their  pockets  P  Mrs.  Delville  now 
with  a  look  of  arch  congratulation  at  Cecilia  aa 
the  object  of  this  agreeable  visit,  finding  it  not 
likely  to  be  immediately  concluded,  returned  to 
her  chair ;  but  Mr.  Delville,  leaning  sternly  upon 
his  cane,  moved  not  from  the  spot  where  he  stood 
at  his  entrance,  but  surveyed  nim  from  head  to 
foot,  with  the  most  astonished  contempt  at  his  un- 
daunted vulgarity.  *  Well,  rd  all  your  ca^h  myself; 
seized  that,  else! — ^run  out  the  constable  fur  you 
next,  and  made  you  blow  out  your  bcains  for  compa- 
ny. Mind  what  I  say,  never  give  your  mind  to  a 
gold  lace  hat !  many  a  one  wears  it  don't  know  five 
fai  things  from  two-pence.  A  good  man  always 
wears  a  bob  wig;  make  that  your  rule.  Ever 
see  master  Barrel  wear  such  a  thing!  No,  HI 
warrant  I  better  if  he  had  kept  his  head  on  his  own 
shoulders.  And  now,  pray,  bow  does  he  cut  apt 
what  has  he  left  behind  hki  t  a  <io0y^»s^,  I  sup 
pose,  and  a  bit  of  a  hat  won't  go  on  a  man's  head.* 
Cecilia,  perceiving,  with  great  confusion,  that  Mr. 
Delville,  though  evidently  provoked  by  this  intru- 
sion, would  not  deign  to  speak,  that  Mr.  Briget 
might  be  regarded  as  belonging  wholly  to  herMdf, 
hastily  said,  *I  will  not,  sir,  as  your  time  is  pre- 
cious, detain  you  here,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  the  city.'  Mr, 
Briggs,  however,  without  listening  to  her,  thought 
proper  to  continue  his  harangue.    'Invited  urn 
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HIS   ACCOUl^T   OF   THE   GREAT  MASTEB   GA8TER,   THE   INVENTOR   OF   ARTS. 


That  day  Pantagruel  went  ashore  in  an 
island,  which,  for  situation  and  governor, 
may  be  said  not  to  have  its  fellow.  When 
you  just  oome  into  it,  you  find  it  rugged, 
craggy,  barren,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  pain- 
ful to  the  feet,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

As  for  Pantagruel,  he  said,  that  here  was 
the  seat  of  Arete  (that's  as  much  as  to  say, 
virtue)  described  by  Hesiod.  This,  how- 
ever, with  submission  to  better  judgments. 
The  ruler  of  this  place  was  one  master  Gas- 
ter,  the  first  master  of  arts  in  the  world. 
For,  if  you  believe  that  fire  is  the  great  mas- 
ter of  arts,  as  TuUy  writes,  you  very  much 
wrong  him  and  yourself :  alas,  TuUy  never 
believed  this.  On  the  other  side,  if  you 
fancy  Mercury  to  be  the  first  inventor  of 
arts,  as  our  ancient  Druids  believed  of  old, 
you  are  mightily  beside  the  mark.  The 
satirist's  sentence,  that  affirms  master  Gas- 
ter  to  be  master  of  all  arts,  is  true.  With 
him  peacefully  resided  old  goody  Penia, 
alias  Poverty,  the  mother  of  the  ninety-nine 
Muses,  on  whom  Poms,  the  Lord  of  Plenty, 
formerly  begot  Love,  that  noble  child,  the 
mediator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  Plato 
affirms  in  Symposio. 

What  company  soever  he  is  in,  none  dis- 
pute with  him  for  precedence  or  superiority ; 
he  still  goes  first,  though  kings,  emperors, 
or  «ven  the  pope,  were  there.  So  he  held 
the  first  place  at  the  council  of  Basle,  though 
some  will  tell  you  that  the  council  was  tu- 
multuous, by  the  contentions  and  ambition 
of  many  for  priority. 

We  were  all  obliged  to  pay  our  homage 
and  swear  allegiance  to  that  mighty  sove- 
reign ;  for  he  is  imperious,  severe,  blunt, 
hard,  uneasy,  inflexible ;  you  cannot  make 
him  believe,  represent  to  him,  or  persuade 
him  any  thing. 

lie  does  not  hear ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians 
said  that  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
name  Sigalion  in  Greek,  was  astom6,  that  is, 
without  a  mouth  ;  so  Gasta  was  created  with- 
out ears,  even  like  the  image  of  Jupiter  in 
Candia. 


Every  one  is  busied  and  labors  to  sen 
him ;  and  indeed,  to  make  amends  for  thi 
he  does  this  good  to  mankind,  as  to  invei 
for  them  all  arts,  machines,  trades,  engine 
and  crafts :  he  even  instructs  l^rut^  in  ar 
which  are  against  their  nature,  making  poei 
of  ravens,  jackdaws,  chattering  javs,  parrot 
and  starlings,  and  poetesses  of  magpie 
teaching  them  to  utter  human  languag 
epeak  and  sing ;  and  all  for  the  gnt 

Salt  and  fresh-water  fish,  whales,  and  tl 
monsters  of  the  main,  he  brings  up  from  H 
bottom  of  the  deep ;  wolves  he  forces  out  < 
the  wooda^  bears  out  of  the  rocks,  foxes  o\ 
of  their  holes,  and  serpents  out  of  the  groun<i 
and  all  for  the  gut 

In  short,  he  is  so  unruly,  that  in  his  ra^ 
he  devours  all  men  and  beasts :  as  was  se< 
among  the  Vascons,  when  Q.  Metellus  besie^ 
ed  them  in  the  Sertorian  wars ;  among  the  S 
^untines  besieged  by  Hannibal;  among  tl 
Jews  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  six  hundr< 
more ;  and  all  for  the  gut  When  his  r^ei 
Penia  takes  a  progress,  wherever  she  niov< 
all  senates  are  shut  up,  all  statutes  repeale 
all  orders  and  proclamations  vain :  she  knoiK 
obeys,  and  has  no  law.  All  shun  her, 
every  place  choosing  rather  to  expose  thei 
selves  to  shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  ventu 
through  fire,  rocks,  caves,  and  precipio 
than  be  seized  by  that  most  dreadful  t< 
mentor. 

He  only  speaks  by  signs ;  but  those  sig 
are  more  readily  obeyed  by  every  one,  thi 
the  statutes  of  senates,  or  commands 
monarchs ;  neither  will  he  admit  the  le^ 
let  or  delay  in  his  summons.  Yo]i  saj  tl 
when  a  lion  roars,  all  the  beasts  at  a  co 
siderable  distance  round  about,  as  far  as  1 
roar  can  be  heard,  are  seized  with  a  &hiv< 
ing.  This  is  written,  'tis  true;  I  have  s*:- 
it  I  assure  you,  that  at  master  Gaste 
command,  the  very  heavens  tremble,  a] 
all  the  earth  shakes:  his  commaDd 
called.  Do  this  or  die.  Needs  must  wh 
the  devil  drives;  there's  no  gainsayi] 
of  it  • 
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*v"e  think  Cecilia  is  the  best  production  of 
iCas  Burney*8.  Perhaps  she  has  crowded 
her  canvas  with  too  many  figures,  but  they 
are  so  well  drawn  and  colored,  and  show 
the  richness  of  her  genius,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  fiiult  with  her.  Cecilia  Beverley  is 
an  heiresvs  with  £3,000  per  annum,  and  with 
iK>  restriction  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand  and 
riobes,  but  that  the  person  whom  she  marries 
must  assume  the  name  of  Beverley.  All 
Ci-cilia's  troubles  hinge  on  this  unfortunate 
clau^  in  the  will.*  The  influence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  this  book.  The  style  is  sonorous 
and  dignified.  The  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ter* of  the  thre«  guardians  of  Cecilia  is  in  the 
highest  degree  amusing  and  instructive. 
Barrel  is  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  Briggs  a  merchant,  who  hfts  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  hoarding  up  small 
gains,  and  of  course  is  penurious  in  the  ex- 
ir^me ;  and  DelviUe  is  full  of  pfide  and  pom- 
posity, and  with  an  insane  love  for  family 
and  rank :  such  are  the  three  guardians  of 
Cecilia.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  extract 
frum  the  work,  which  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  it,  but  I  select  the  interview  between 
Brig^  and  DelviUe,  which  so  much  pleased 
Mis.\hraie:— 

-CHAPTER  IX. 

*The  next  morning  the  family  purposed  setting 
fff  as  Boon  as  break&st  was  over.  Young  DeWille, 
however,  waited  not  bo  long ;  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  tempted  him,  he  said,  to  travel  on  horse- 
hacl,  and  therefore  he  had  risen  very  early,  and 
was  already  gone.  Cecilia  could  not  but  wonder, 
yet  did  not  reinne.  Just  as  breakfast  was  over, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DelviUe  and  Cecilia  were  pre- 


*  Id  the  Memoin  of  an  ffeiresi,  all  the  difficul- 
tiea  of  the  plot  turn  on  the  necessity  imposed  by  a 
clause  in  her  uncle's  will,  that  her  future  husband 
ibould  take  the  family  name  of  Beverley.  Poor 
Cecilia  I  What  dehcate  perplexities  she  was 
ihrowo  into  by  this  improvident  provision;  and 
with  what  minute,  endless,  intricate  distresses,  has 
(he  fair  authoress  been  enabled  to  harrow  up  the 
reader  oa  this  ttcoaaat-'HaMliU  on  "  Wiil^Makng.'' 
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paring  to  depart,  to  their  no  little  surprise  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  out  of  breath  with  haste 
and  witii  heat,  in  stumpt  Mr.  Briggs.  ^  So/  cried 
he  to  Cecilia, '  what's  all  this  I  hay  ?  Where  are 
going!  A  coach  at  the  door!  Worses  to  every 
wheel!  servants  fine  as  lords!  what's  in  the 
wind  now  ?  think  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  belong- 
ings V  '  I  thought,  Bir,'  said  Cecilia,  who  instantly 
understood  him,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delville 
stared  at  liim  in  utter  astonishment,  *  I  had  ex- 
plained before  I  left  you  that  I  should  not  retura' 
*  Didn't,  didn't,'  answered  he,  angrily ;  '  wai'ed  for 
you  three  days;  dressed  a  breast  o'  mutton  o'  pur- 
pose ;  got  in  a  lobster,  and  two  crabs ;  all  spoilt 
by  keeping ;  stink  already ;  weather  quite  muggy, 
forced  to  souse  em  in  vinegar;  one  expense 
brings  on  another ;  never  begin  the  like  again.' 
'  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,'  said  Cecilia,  much  dis- 
concerted, '  if  there  has  been' any  mistaike  through 
my  neglect;  but  I  had  hoped  I  was  understood, 

and  I  have  been  so  much  occupied *  *  Ay,  ay,' 

interrupted  he,  'line  work !  rare  doin^ !  a  merry 
Vauxhalling,  with  pistols  at  all  vour  noddles  1 
Tiiought  as  much  I  thought  he'd  tip  the  perch ;  * 
saw  he  wasn't  stanch ;  knew  he'd  go  by  his  com- 
pany,'^ a  set  ofjackanapes!  all  blacklegs  I  nobody 
warm  among  'em;  fellows  with  a  month's  good 
living  upon  their  backs,  and  not  sixpence  for  the 
hangman  in  their  pockets  1'  Mrs.  Delville  now 
with  a  look  of  arch  congratulation  at  Cecilia  aa 
the  object  of  this  agreeable  visit,  finding  it  not 
likely  to  be  immediately  concluded,  returned  to 
her  chair ;  but  Mr.  Delville,  leaning  sternly  upon 
bis  cane,  moved  not  from  the  spot  where  he  stood 
at  his  entrance,  but  surveyed  nim'  from  head  to 
foot,  with  the  most  astonished  contempt  at  his  un- 
daunted vulgarity.  *  Well,  I'd  all  your  ca<h  myself; 
seized  that,  else ! — nm  out  the  constable  fur  you 
next,  and  made  you  blow  out  your  bcaios  for  eomp»> 
ny.  Mind  what  I  say,  never  give  your  mind  to  a 
gold  laoe  hat !  many  a  one  wears  it  don't  know  five 
tai  things  from  two-pence.  A  good  man  always 
wears  a  bob  wig;  make  that  your  rule.  Ever 
see  master  Barrel  wear  such  a  thing?  No,  Til 
warrant  1  better  if  he  had  kept  his  head  on  his  own 
shoulders.  And  now,  pray,  now  does  he  cut  up  I 
what  has  he  left  behind  him  f  a  /n^y-case,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  bit  of  a  hat  won't  go  on  a  man's  head.*^ 
Cecilia,  perceiving,  with  great  confusion,  that  Mr. 
Delville,  though  evidently  provoked  by  this  intru- 
sion, would  not  deign  to  speak,  that  Mr.  Briggs 
might  be  re.garded  as  belonging  wholly  to  herseAJf, 
hastily  said, '  I  will  not,  sir,  as  your  time  is  pre- 
cious, detain  you  here,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  the  city.'  Mr, 
Briggs,  however,  without  listening  to  her,  thought 
proper  to  continue  his  harangue.    'Invited 
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book,  however,  possesses  considerable  interest, 
on  account  of  the  anecdotes  it  contiuns  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  celebra- 
ted men.  Her  first  interview  with  Dr.  John- 
son is  graphically  described,  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  her  early  style,  as  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  interview  with  him  at  Streatham. 
If  the  entire  work  had  been  written  in  the 
flowing,  conversational  vein  of  Evelina,  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting. 
But  let  us  be  grateful  for  it  as  it  is.  It  cer- 
tainly brings  \-ividly  before  us  the  portraits  of 
departsod  worthies,  in  whom  we  all  take  an  un- 
dying interest,  and  it  is  charming  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  familiar  converse  with  those  whose 
writings  have  so  often  cheered  and  instruct- 
.  ed  us.  We  become  acquainted  with  their 
feelings,  passions  and  peculiarities,  and  learn 
how  they  behaved  in  the  quiet  circle  of  do- 
mestic life. 

Madame  D'Arblay  lost  her  father  in 
1814,  in  his  87th  year.  Her  husband 
died  in  1818,  and  her  only  son,  and  child, 
in  1837  ;  and  she  herself  departed  this 
life  6th  January,  1840,  in  her  88th  year. 
Her  eldest  brother,  Rear  Admiral  James 
Burney,  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  two 
of  his  voyages,  and  was  author  of  "  General 
History  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea."  Her 
second  brother  was  the  third  best  Greek 
scholar  in  the  kingdom,  and  her  halfnsister, 
Sarah  Harriet,  was  an  excellent  novelist. 

D'lsraeli  truly  says,  there  is  what  may  be 
called  family  genius.  In  the  home  of  a 
man  of  genius  is  diflfused  an  electrical  at- 
mosphere, and  his  own  pre-eminence  strikes 
out  talent  in  all.  "  The  active  pursuits  of 
my  father,"  says  the  daughter  of  Edgeworth, 
"spread  an  animation  through  the  house, 
connecting  children  with  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  allowing  them  to  join  in  thought  and 
conversation ;  sympathy  and  emulation  ex- 
cited mental  exertion  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner."  Evelyn,  in  his  beautiful  retreat  at 
Saye's  Court,  had  inspired  his  family  with 
that  variety  of  taste  which  he  himself  was 
spreading  throughout  the  nation.  His  son 
translated  Rapin's  "  Gardens,"  which  poem 
the  father  proudly  preserved  in  his  "Sylva." 
His  lady,  ever  busied  in  his  study,  excelled 
in  the  arts  her  hiLsband  loved,  and  designed 
the  frontispiece  to  his  Lucretius.  She  was 
the  cultivator  of  their  celebrated  garden, 
which  served  as  an  example  in  his  great 
work  on  "  Forest  Trees."  Cowley,  who  has 
commemorated  Evelyn's  love  of  books  and 


gardens,  has  delightfully  applied  them  to  his 
lady,  in  whom,  says  the  bard,  Evelyn  meets 

both  pleasures : 

* 

'*  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looVs^ 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  booka." 

The  house  of  Haller  resembled  a  tempk 
consecrated  to  science  and  the  arts,  and  the 
votaries  were  his  own  family.  The  universal 
acquirements  of  Haller  were  possessed  in 
some  degree  by  eveiy  one  under  his  roof; 
and  their  studious  delight  in  transcribing 
manuscripts,  in  consulting  authors,  in  bota- 
nizing, drawing  and  coloring  the  plants  under 
his  eye,  formed  occupations  which  made  the 
daughters  happy  and  the  sons  eminent  The 
painter  Stella  inspired  his  family  to  copy  his 
fanciful  inventions,  and  the  playful  graver 
of  Claudine  Stella,  his  niece,  animated  his 
"  Sports  of  Children."  We  have  seen  a  print 
of  Coypel  in  his  studio,  and  by  his  side  his 
little  daughter,  who  is  intensely  watcliing 
the  progress  of  her  father's  pencil.  The 
artist  has  represented  himself  in  the  act  of 
suspending  his  labor  to  look  on  his  child. 
At  that  moment  his  thoughts  were  divided 
between  two  objects  of  his  love.  The  char- 
acter and  the  works  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Ham- 
ilt^>n  were  fonned  entirely  by  her  brother. 
Admiring  tlie  man  she  loved,  she  imitated 
what  she  admired;  and  while  the  brother 
was  arduously  completing  the  version  of  the 
Persian  Hedaya,  the  sister  who  had  associa- 
ted with  his  morning  tasks  and  his  evening 
conversations,  was  recalling  all  the  ideas,  and 
portraying  her  fraternal  master  in  her  "  Hin- 
doo Rajah."  Nor  are  there  wanting  instan- 
ces where  this  family  genius  has  been  carried 
down  through  successive  gevierations :  the 
volume  of  the  father  has  been  continued  by 
a  son,  or  a  relative.  The  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Zwingers  is  a  combination  of 
studies  and  inherited  tastes.  Theodore  pub- 
lished in  1697  a  foUo  herbal,  of  which  his  son 
Frederic  gave  an  enlarged  edition  in  1744 ; 
and  the  family  was  honored  by  their  name 
having  been  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  dedi- 
cated to  their  memory,  and  known  in  botany 
by  the  name  of  Zwingera.  In  history  and 
in  literature,  the  family  name  was  equally 
eminent :  the  same  Theodore  continued  a 
great  work,  "  The  Theatre  of  Human  Lite,'" 
which  had  been  begun  by  his  father-in-law, 
and  which,  for  the  third  time,  was  enlarged 
by  another  son.  Among  the  historians  of 
Italy,  it  Is  delightful  to  contemplate  this 
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familj  genius  transmitting  itself  with  unsul- 
lied probity  among  tho  Villanis,  and  the 
Blalaspinis,  and  the  two  Port&s.  The  his- 
Xjutj  of  the  learned  family  of  the  Stephens 
presents  a  dynasty  of  literature ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  numerous  members,  they  have 
been  designated  as  Henry  I.  and  Henry 
XL,  and  111.  England  may  exult  in  hav- 
ing possessed  many  literaiy  families — ^the 
Wantons,  the  father  and  two  sons ;  the  Bur- 
nejTs,  more  in  number ;  and  the  nephews  of 
Milton,  whose  humble  torch  at  least  was 
lifirbted  at  the  altar  of  the  sreat  bard. 
^Tfaere  b  something  in  L  BC«nt  and  im- 
pression  of  a  balmy  atmosphere,  in  the  lustre 
of  sunshine  in  the  azure  heaven  and  the 
purple  clouds,  in  the  opening  of  prospects 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  verdure  and  fertility,  and  industry, 
and  simplicity,  and  cheerfulness,  in  all  their 
Tariations,  in  the  very  act  and  exercise  of 
travelling,  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  hu- 
man frame.  It  expands  the  heart,  it  makes 
the  spirit  dance,  and  exquisitely  disposes  us 
for  social  enjoyment  The  mind  becomes 
more  elevated  and  refined ;  it  assumes  mi- 
croscopical and  unwonted  sensibility ;  it  feeb 
things  which,  in  ordinary  moments,  are  un-* 
heeded  and  unknown ;  it  enjoys  things  too 
evanescent  for  a  name,  and  too  minute  to  be 
arrested ;  it  trembles  with  pleasure  through 
every  fibre  and  every  articulation.    We  have*^ 


read  these  novels  of  Miss  Bumey,  after  a 
lapse  pf  some  years,  in  our  native  county  of 
Dutchess.  What  changes  time  has  made. 
The  old  familiar  faces  are  gone.  Our  grand- 
parents sleep  in  the  village  church-yard. 
But  nature  wears  the  same  face  as  of  old. 
We  walk  on  the  winding  roads  in  a  bracing  at- 
mosphere ;  the  bright  sun  falb  on  the  gray 
trunks  of  the  now  leafless  trees,  and  on  the 
withered  grass  of  the  fields ;  and  the  long 
waving  line  of  the  distant  hills  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  fills  the  imagination  with 
pleasant  images.  Quiet  reigns  around  us. 
Noise  and  bustle  we  have  left  behmd  us  in 
the  crowded  city.  Distant  sounds  fall  pleas- 
antly on  the  ear,  and  the  cawing  of  the  crows 
is  blended  with  the  hearty  music  from  the 
bugle-horn  of  chanticleer ;  and  as  we  gaze  on 
yonder  field  where  some  cows  are  feeding, 
and  on  the  gliding  river,  we  unconsciously 
repeat  to  ourselves  the  noble  lines  of  our 
favorite  Thomson : 

"  I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
Tou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  natare*8  grace ; 
Ton  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  eky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

face; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  1  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 

Of  fency,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave.* 
Hughsonviiley  Dutekest  C»u$ttfi  J^ov^  1850. 
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Bboowk,  tfaou  bastard  tongae  so  base,  so  broken, 

By  human  harpies  and  hyenas  spoken. 

Formed  for  a  race  of  hypocrites,  and  fit 

To  maunder  truth,  and  tivn  the  gorge  of  wit : 

What  slavering,  drivelling  cant,  which  never  dares. 

Unbacked  by  Scripture,  to  salute  our  ears ; 

Vile  sugared  noatrmns,  gilded  with  a  vene ; 

An  angel's  message,  heralding  a  curse ; 

Yet  helped  by  oily  rhetoric  and  the  devil. 

Thou  nil'st  the  world,  and  nil'st  the  wcM-ld  for  evil  I 
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A     PLAY     IN     FIVE     ACTS. 


BT   AN   AMERICAN. 


Thx  following  PUy  is  founded  QpoQ  certain  incidents  in  Irish  history.  Ireland  seems  not  to  be 
regarded  as  classic  ground ;  but  its  annals  are  replete,  nevertbcless,  with  materials  not  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  false  yiews  of  the  national  character— views  resulting 
either  from  a  want  of  proper  acquaintance  with  it,  or  from  a  settled  purpose  of  misrepresentation — 
as  to  consider  it  a  reproach,  rather  than  an  honor,  to  have  inherited  tne  olood  of  that  Milesian  race 
whose  genius  and  oourafe  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  descendants  of  a  Grattan,  a  Cairan,  an 
Emmett,  and  a  Fitzgerald  ~  (Qualities  that  depress  the  Irish  character  at  home,  and  elevate  it  abroad. 

In  the  person  of  Claeknck  GEaALDiN,  I  have  sought  to  infuse  some  of  the  yirtues  of  a  heroic 
ancestry ;  virtues  which,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  insure  respect ;  and  which,  thongh  they 
may  not  always  command  what  is  called  success,  at  least  deserve  it  THE  AUTHOE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON JS. 


CLAEX5CK  GeRALDIH. 

Clarington. 
Rayicond. 

WoLFKKSTAN. 

Hahon. 


Ladt  Walsixqham. 
Almeida. 

ROSINE. 

AttendanUf  Soldiers,  <tc. 


Scene  :  Dublin,  and  the  adjoining  country. 


act  I. 

Scene  :  The  sea-shore — Moonlight  view  of  the 
ocean— The  Castle  of  Lady  WaUingham  in  the 
distance. 

JSrUer  Gebaldin. 

Oer.  Secure  I  paas'd  the  moat,  nor  heard  a  sound, 
Save  the  lone  seage-grass  waving  to  the  breeze ; 
Nor  human  object  saw,  nor  insect  thing, 
In  the  blue  midnight's  solitude ! — and  there, 
'Mid  od'roiis  bloom,  she  on  her  terrace  stood, 
Where,  watch'd  and  worshipp'd,  I  have  seen  her 

form 
Glide  like  a  seraph  in  the  silvery  night ! 
While  conscious  stars  beheld  her  from  afiir, 
And  lent  their  soft  li^t  to  illume  the  path 
Tliat  lit  her  to  Lore's  throne  I    O  heart,  be  still  1 

i?n^^  WOLFEESTAN.' 

Wol,  IVe  known  him  stand  thus,  statne-Iike,  for 
hours, — 
Regardless  of  the  tempest,  till  its  fury 
Hath  rent  the  very  rock  'gainst  which  he  leans, — 
Heart,  mind,  and  soul,  concenter'd  on  yon  castle  I 


An  iU-Btan'd  hour,  methinka,  was  that  irfaidi 

brouffht 
1U  inmates  back  to  shores  they  had  renoiinc'd ; 
Whose  earth,  ere  this,  had  clos'd  upon  the  form 
Of  one— the  flower,  if  not  the  fiivorite — 
But  for  his  courage  whom  she  may  not  thank  1 
Toung,  beautifiil,  and  gifted,  too,  withal. 
How  will  her  gentle  nature  learn  to  brook 
The  desperate  fortunes ^Madman  1 

[Zayt'n^  his  hand  on  one  who,  in  the  garh 
of  a  common  soldier,  suddenly  enUrSy 
and  is  approaching  GsEALDnr. 

How  is  this  I 
Wbat  mean  ye  ? 

.    SoL  That,  being  scented,  we  are  watch'd ! 

Whilst  there  he  stands,  forgetting  those  whose  liyes 
He  yet  may  have  to  answer  for. 

Wol  Fear  not; 

The  train  is  laid — the  mine  will  soon  be  epning ! 
Mark  me,  he  doth  but  meditate  the  time. 
Retire  then ;  he  will  seek  you,  one  and  all. 
Anon. 

Sol,      Tis  what  we  want    Report  my  words 
To  him.  [ExiL 

GsaALniN,  <m  turning  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stage,  discovers  him  as  he  goes  out, 

Ger.        Went  not  a  soldier  hence  but  now  t 

Wol,  One  who,  taking  counsel  of  his  fear. 
Hither  repair'd  wi&  the  intelligence 
That  we  are  known  and  watch'd. 

Oer,  She,  too,  is  known !   [Aside. 

Doubtless  wc  are.    The  Lady  Walsingham 
Doth  deal  in  largesses. 

Wol,  Shame  on  her,  then  I 

But  for  your  firm  right  arm  she  had  been  childless! 
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The  con  ne'er  shone  npon  a  worthier  deed, 
N'or  vet  more  gallant !— to  the  ladj  deems, 
T%1»  has  most  came  to  thank  you ;  for  her  look9, 
Piotn  die  keen  terror  and  the  shock  apace 
K«cmr*nDg,  were  intensely  bent  on  you ! 
AjkJ  with  a  meaning  which  her  sent,  Fd  swear, 
B«Iied  not — it  was  full  of  gratitude. 
G*r.  Would  I  could  think  so  I    Twere  some- 
thing, mid  the  dearth 
Of  fkllen  fortunes  and  crushed  hopes,  to  know 
That,  mid  neglect  and  coarse  asperity, 
The  friend  grown  candous,  and  the  kinsman  cold, 
The  fsubde  malice  of  the  meanly-minded ; 
Wretches  who  lie,  succumb,  and  bend  the  knee, 
Where  worldly  pomp  doth  counsel  fear,  to  wreak 
Or  latent  pique,  or  deep  reyenge,  as  time. 
Working  its  iaithleas  dhanges,  gives  the  cue— 

Twere  aometbing,  amid  this but  my  mind 

WBoderff. 
LeaTe  me  awhile,  my  friend ;  I  would  commune 
With  wonted  thoughts  that  ehun  companionship. 

WoLVimsTiLH  s/ow/y  retires,  and  exits  at  the  upper 

wing  of  the  etape. 

Her  looks  were  bent  on  me  1  so  went  his  words— 
On  me !  whom  alterVl  eyes  liaye  leam'd  to  shun ; 
Reptiles  who  bask'd  them  in  my  house's  glare, 
And  tum'd  to  sting  me  in  the  shade !  The  thought 
That,  mid  the  gloom  of  a  forbidden  lot, 
Lone  and  despis'd,  there  liv^d  one  kindred  mind, 
There  beat  one  heart,  diyested  of  the  dross 
That  eats  into  men's  souls,  and  makes  them  mon- 
sters!— 
But  tiie  thought  *•  idle  *,  friendship  shuns  the  shore 
Of  grieC  to  take  up  its  abode  with  grandeur  I 
Bat  not  so  thou !  who,  even  at  thy  close^ 
< )  everlasting  sun  1  doth  smile  on  man. 
How  gkirious  and  how  godlike  is  thy  beauty ! 
Thy  setting  hour  was  my  boyhood  s  theme. 
And  thoa  art  still  the  same — immutable  1 — 
Whilst  all  within  the  heart  of  him  who  once 
Drsnk  at  thy  source,  is  ebbing  low  and  still, — 
Is  dost  and  desolation  1 

[A  ham  ie  heard  at  a  distance. 
That  dread  sound 
Hath  music  f3r  hurt  ears  I    T  is  Wolferstan  I 
Tiko  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  their  spirits  pant 
Fee  airtion !  and  the  time  comes  oo,  apace. 
When  they  must  slip  the  thong,  or  lay  them  down, 
Sabmissire  bondmen,  each  content  to  wear 
The  quiet  degradation  of  his  chains !  [Exit. 

Enter  ALioanA. 

AL  Tia  Tain  to  struggle ;  since  the  hour  I  felt— 
For  terror  had  not  quite  subdued  all  sense— 
My  form  enfolded  in  his  arms,  with  grasp 
So  frm,  yet  fond        oh  no,  not  fond !  how  should 
That  bel    He  knows  me  not ;  nor  do  1  know 
The  name  be  bears,  or  whence  he  came— or  how, 
In  lh*t  moat  desperate  hour  of  need,  when  Lfe 
Ilox^  swooning  death-like  from  the  horrid  brow 
Of  the  fell  precipice  I  whose  giddy  verge 
The  plunging  horses  and  mad  vehicle, 
A*  if  by  fatal  impuh«e,  seem'd  to  seek, — 
How,  in  that  dreadful  moment,  one  unknown. 
With  sodden  grai>p,  as  if  instinctively. 
Should  thus  Ittve  rescued  me,  nor  paused  until 


He  had  restored  me— safe,  tho*  Bcar*d  in  sense— 
To  the  scarce  proffered,  not  o'er-aoxious,  arms 
Of  a  cold  motner  1     I  have  watch'd  for  him, 
Forgetting  sense  of  shame,  my  sex's  shame. 
Ana  Clarington  forgetting !    But  that  thought — 
Oh,  there  is  madness  in  the  recollection  I 
And  yet  1  cannot  drive  it  from  my  brain. 
And  my  heart  withers  1— but  the  sacrifice 
A  father's  fortune's,  and  perhaps  his  life. 
Demand  alike.    I've  seen  that  form  before, 
And  I  should  know  it ! 

Enter  Oeraldin. 

Ger,  My  fatal  purpose  now 

Expands  and  warms,  as  all Almeida  here ! 

[Asidef  and  going, 

AL  Oh,  stay !  a  moment  stay  1 

[Geraldin  tums^  and  botes. 
My  thanks  are  yours  I 
And  I  have  watched  to  pay  them  with  weak  words. 

Ger.  The  obligation,  lady,  is  too  poor 
For  thanks. 

Al.  You  Bav*d  my  life ! 

Ger.  And  yet  you  risk 

That  life pardon  me,  this  bleak  shore  ill  suits 

Such  presence. 

AL  In  sooth,  'tis  not  like  that  I  left» 

And  yet ^but  I  detain  ye. 

Ger.  Gentle  lady, 

I  am  unskilled  in  words,  else,  in  my  turn. 
Should  I  acknowledge  this  high  honor  done 
A  man  unus'd  to  give  or  to  receive 
Such  courtesies. 

Al.  Thanks  are  not  courtesies  I 

Rather  heartfelt  returns  for  that  we  owe ; 
For  gratitude  should  follow  fovor& 

Ger.  Tea. 

The  bird  of  night  has  settled  on  his  clii£ 
I  must  be  gone.     [^irt<ff.] 

My  thanks  ar6  doubly  yours.     [Exit. 

Al.  And  does  he  leave  me  thusf     Proud  man, 
't  is  well ; 
I  know  him  now — ^his  name — ^his  nature,  too ! 
'Tis  not  for  notliing  that  he  saVd  my  life, 
For  he  must  rule  it  yet  1  [Exit. 

Scekb:  The  Ca«tle  of  Lady  Walsingham  —  A 
Hall — Lights — ^Menials  and  Domestics  assem- 
bled. 

First  Dom.  Here  comes  her  ladyship  I  so  smooth 
your  £Eu;es. 
Now,  by  Saint  Patrick,  'tis  a  noble  hidy  I 

Enter  Isdj  WALgncGHAic. 

An  Irish  welcome  to  your  ladyship ! 
Seeomd  Dcm,   Knave  I  thou  ahouldst  have  nid 
right  honorable  1 
For,  being  honorable  in  her  own  right, 
Therefore,  she  is  right  honorable.    Welcome 
To  your  right  honorable  ladyship! 

[She  makes  a  sign  to  them  to  be  silent. 
Lady  W.  Learn  to  obey,  and  to  fulfil  your  dn* 
ties; 
And  let  me  have  no  more  of  tins.    I  can 
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Dispense  with  your  ooog]mtulatiaD&    Hence  1 

[Thejf  go  <aU, 
It  sickens  me  to  be  surrounded  tliua 
With  all  this  empty  pageantry,  when  that 
Which  should  ussurance  give  of  fiaith,  and  firm 
Secure  poeseasion,  is  still  wantiDg.    He 
Doth  linger  only  to  torment ;  he  loves 
Me  Dot  too  well. — ^No  matter ;  let  me  once 
The  full  completion  of  tliis  project  see, 
This  marriage  I — and  on  these  poeaei^ions  closes 
The  seal  that  must  confirm  them  safely  mine  1 
Piqued  by  her  coldness,  'tis  his  pride  alone, 
Strange  pride  I  that  prompts  hmi  still  to  urge  his 

suit 
She  comes  this  way  1    No  child  in  my  affectioos, 
The  instrument  in  the  accomplishment 
Of  my  deep  purposes,  at  least,  she  shall  be. 

Enter  Almeida. 

AU  Oh,  gentle  mother,  pardon  me  I    I  saw 
You  not 

Lady  W.  Tou  smile,  Almeida ;  but  your  smile 
Is  still  the  same,  still  sad !    In  Italy, 
Mid  pomp  of  palaces,  and  princes'  love, 
Mutdc  and  festival,  and  dance,  and  song. 
Neither  tlie  influence  of  the  melting  clime, 
The  lover's  lute,  the  poet's  lay,  the  lance 
Wliich  chivalry  itselr  had  taught  to  couch 
Beneath  your  eyes — an  homage  might  have  touch'd 
The  hearts  of  Queens  themselves — had  charms  for 

you. 
Now,  tell  me,  why  is  this  f 

Al,  In  sooth,  good  mother, 

"Tis  a  vice  of  the  blood,  and  from  tlie  womb 
Twas  born  with  me,  and  nurtur'd  at  the  breast 
Truly,  I  wonder  at  the  thing  I  was. 
Not  am.    Flattery  will  woo  a  woman. 
Not  always  win  her. 

Lady  W,  I  see  the  drift  of  this.  [Atide, 

But  where  affection  is  the  flatterer, 
Such  wooer  sure  should  win  I 

Al.  Ah,  I  have  lost 

The  charms  that  drew  forth  studied  compliment ; 
And  want  the  lures  that  practis'd  lovers  have. 
Far  be  from  me  such  lures,  and  lovers  too  1    [Ande. 

But  something  troubles  me 

-    Lcuiy  W.  Confide  your  thoughts 

To  one  who  would  participate  your  pains. 
As  well  as  pleasuresw 
Al.  Tis  that  horrid  monk  I 

Lady  W.  Father  Mahon  I     Your  mother's  con- 
fessor 
Should  have  your  confidence. 

AL  I  cannot  like, 

I  cannot  bear  his  looks  1  and  he,  of  late. 
Has  tortur'd  me  I 

Lady  W.  The  auspicious  boor  is  come  1  [Aside. 
What  means  my  child  f 

Al.  Must  I  wed  Clarington 

Upon  such  horrible  compulsion  t 

Lady  W.  Who, 

Tell  me,  who  dares  to  urge  your  union 
On  such  conditions  I    You  mistake,  my  child  *, — 
For  now  I  must  proceed.    To  have  been  spared 
This  sad  necessity,  I  would  have  given 
Those  worldly,  worthless  baubles,  my  Almeida, 
That  do  involve  it)  and  thought  the  purchase  cheapo 


But  you  mistake ; — ^that  mild  and  reyereod  man. 

Urged  by  his  love  and  duty  both,  has  bad 

Recourse  to  the  last,  fatal  argument. 

Which  should  convince  you — ^but  you  know  the  rest 

And  here  I  pledge  you,  that  could  fear  alone 

Your  union  make  secure  with  Clarington, 

Dear  as  it  is,  essential  to  my  life  1 

And,  what  is  dearer  still,  the  reputation 

Of  all  you  love,  your  father  and  his  house, — 

I'd  yield  them  up,  ezistence,  honor— all  I 

Without  a  sigh,  ere  I'd  coosest  to  mar 

My  daughter's  peace,  and  cloud  her  years  for  life. 

Al,  I  did  not  understand  aU  this X"  O  mother ! 
I  Ve  nothing  now  to  hope,  or  to  ezpect. 
Except^  except  this  marriage,  and  my  grave  I 

Lady  W.  It  shall  not  be  1  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
The  worst,  and  that's  but  beegary,  not  shame; 
Shame  is  an  honor  only  for  vS^  great  1 
Tis  not  the  privilege  of  poverty 
To  be  ashamed  of  any  thiqg. 

Al.  Nay,  teU  me. 

Tell  me  it  all !  liold  from  me  nothing ; — ^notbin^ 
Should  be  conoeal'd ;  from  nothing  will  I  shrink  I 
I  see  the  path  I  have  to  tread,  but  clouds 
And  darkness  are  upon  it:  clear  them  up. 
And  with  a  firm,  unfalt'ring  step  I  will 
Pursue  the  road,  however  rugged;  though. 
Perchance,  thro'  fault  of  nature,  I  should  cast 
Some  look  behind.    Now,  mother,  tell  me  aU ! 

Lady  W.  Nay,  spare  me;  'tis  a  trial  more  than  I 
Can  boir.  Yet  why  shrink  from  it  I  it  most  come 
At  last  1    Then  listen 

Enter  a  Servant 

8er.  Some  gentlemen,  my  lady,  have  arriv'd. 
And  they  seek  you. 

Lady  W.  We  will  resume  this  matter. 

Quests,  sir  ? 

Ser.  I  know  not,  madam ;  but  they  cofm". 

Even  now,  this  way.  [Exit 

Al.  Let  me  retire,  then 

Lady  W.  Stay,  stay,  Almeida — it  is  Clarington! 
Ah,  his  Lieutenant,  too  1 

EnUr  CLAUNGToif  and  Batmokd. 

Why,  my  young  fnend^ ' 
Thrice  welcome  to  ye  both ! 

Clar.  By  my  good  sword. 

The  sound  of  weloAne  cheers  us !    As  we  past 
Through  empty  rooms  and  echoing  galleries 
Their  frightful  replications  were  the  sole 
Voices  thit  greeted  us  1 — ^Thc  old  Lord's  dead. 

•    [Atide  to  Lady  W, 
IsMissFitzalbaniUf 

AL  Not  ill,  my  lord, 

Nor  weU ;  yet  better  both  ways. 

Clar.  A  patient 

Of  much  promise !    Yet  she  might  puzzle  those 
Who  know  her  not    [Atide^ 

Lady  W.  Report  his  health  ie  her. 

[Ande  to  Clarington. 

Clar.  This  is  your  kinsman,  and  my  friend. 

AL  My  lord  ? 

Clar.  A  distant  kinsman,  but  near  friend. 

AL  My  frither. 

Is  he  well) 

Clar.  I  think,  and  should  say,  better 

Than  when  you  last  left  Italy.    Aye,  sir  I 
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Pray  prixe  her  hand !  her  cheek  she  rarely  gives ; 
Ana  her  lips,  never  1 

I've  ridden  post-haste  to-daj : 
These  geotle  cousins  may  be  leit  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clabixoton  and  Lady  W. 

Al.  I  think  I  saw  you,  sir,  in  Flanders ;  did 
I  ntit  \ 

Hay,  Oh,  yes ! Must  I  be  cruel,  too, 

And  smile  with  them  t  [Aside. 

Your  name  has  been  our  theme ; 
Not  oars — I  mean  Clariogton*s — aye  since  then  I 
For  cme  who  promises  to  be  a  lord 
So  loviog — pardon  me, you  know  we're  friends — 
Tou  greeted  him  but  coldly. 

AL  Have  yon  just 

Arrived? 

Rny,     This  instant ;  and  I  now  must  seek 
My  brother. 

AL   Your  brother ! — ^have  you  then  a  brother  ? 

Hay.  Have  I  not !    Ah,  I,  only,  Imow  him  I 

AL  Where, 

Where  khef 

Roy.  Do  not  ask  me !    Oh,- 1  sink 

Into  a  thinir  so  poor  and  worthless  beside  him, 
That  I  would  barter  twenty  thousand  live?. 
Did  I  poBBcaa  them,  to  be  rais'd  unto 
The  level  of  his  own — ^my  noble  Clarence ! 
Bat,  i^entle  cousin,  you  are  somewhat  sad  I 

AL  Oh,  no !  nothing^xcept  that  I  have  heard 
Hun  spoken  of;  but  I  am  selnsh.    Go ! 
I  have  nor  brother,  sister,  friend ;  and  yet 
I  feel  how  strong  a  brother's  love  must  be ! 

Go,  tell  him How  my  foolish  heart  betrays 

My  pliaot  tongue !  \A%idey  and  exit 

R*^  I  see  through  the  disguise 

She  wonld  assume.    Oh !  Heaven  never  smil'd 
On  such  aliianoes  t    Then  what  am  I? 
An  inmate  here,  where  he  is  held  no  guest ! 
But  then  he  had  his  choice,  even  as  myself. 
Ill  seek  him — ^the  first  interview  for  three 
Long  TearsL    A  something  whispers  me  'tis  not 
The  UsI  1  [£xiL 

ScTNX  changeii  to  a  Care,  hung  round  with  military 
implements. — In  the  bacl^round  Wulperstan 
is  seen  pacing  the  cavern — Geraldin  is  seated 
near  a  table,  on  which  a  lamp  bums,  and  on 
which  his  sword  and  pistols  have  been  placed. 

Oer.  How  dreadful  is  the  silence  of  this  place  I 
Its  gentle  curtains  Sleep  o'er  half  the  world 
Hath  drawn,  and  tired  Nature  ta'en  her  rest. 
The  desperate  wretches  who  surround  me  here, 
Ttjrn  by  oppression  from  their  native  hearths, 
like  beasts  of  prey  in  darkness  and  in  dentf 
To  prowl,  forgetting  their  lost  fortunes,  sleep  I 
WhiUt  1  am  worn  with  watching. — Wolferstan ! 
Huw  this  dead  silence  aches  upon  the  ear ! 
Wi:h  naught  to  break  it>  save  the  distant  moaa 
Of  the  cold  desolate  sea !  companion  fit 
¥*ir  him  who  owns  no  fellowship  with  man ; 
B!ood-i*erpent8,  whose  accursed  fangs  have  torn 
Their  victim's  vitals^  and  will  gorge  the  last 
Ufe-fJrops,  ere  they  relinquish  their  fell  hold  I 
Bat  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  thou, 
<>  sacred  shade  t  my  murder'd  father,  murdered 
hr  nithleas  villainy !  thou  canst  not  know 
TLe  shame  and  degradation  that  await 


Thy  latest  and  lost  child  I  Where  will  this  etd  ? 
Oh  for  a  pause  from  thought. Wolferstan  1 

Wolferstan  cornea  foncard. 

Have 

Those  men— Steps  come  this  way  I  Even  now  they 
come! 
Ray.  (without)  Nay,  I  will  see  him  !  is  he  not 
my  brother  ? 
Stand  back !  I  will  not  be  refiised  I 

Oer.  By  Heaven, 

'TIS  Raymond's  voice !  he  must  not  see  me  here. 

Raymond  abruptly  enteri, 

Ray.  My  brother  1 

Ger.      ^ash  boy — O  my  poor  Raymond !  nay, 
Hang  not  about  me  thus.     Why,  when  did  you 
Arrive  I 

Ray.      An  hour  ago,  and Clarence  I  where, 

Where  am  I  f 

Ger.  Where  I  had  hoped  to  see  you 

Never  I — But  silence  now — I  charge  you,  silence  ! 
Are  you  from  the  castle  ? 

Ray.                                 I  am,  and  have  much 
To  tell  you ;  but  methinks  this  is  no  place 
For  words.    0  Clarence,  I  had  hoped 

Ger.  Now,  soldier ! 

Bnter  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  I  mark'd,  but  now,  by  the  imperfect  light 
That  gleams  along  the  shore,  a  female  form 
With  frantic  swiftness  speeding  toward  this  spot; 
When  suddenly  the  figure  disappear'd 
Just  here  beneath  the  rocks. 

Oer.  Stay  where  you  are. 

[To  Raymond. 
My  mind  misgives  me :  I  must  use  oispatcb. 

[Aiide. 
Now,  Wolferstan ! — 

He  eatcJui  up  hit  svoord^  and,  followed  by  Wolfbb- 
8TAN,  aaeewh  the  rocks. 

By  Heaven,  on  yonder  rock 
Methinks  I  see,  in  the  dim  distance,  poised, 

As  if  in  air,  the  uncertain  form  of Ha! 

Prone  down  it  plunges  in  the  fatal  flood ! 
One  blast  upon  your  horn  I 

Wolferstan  founds  his  horn — armed  soldiers 
hazily  enter  on  either  side. 

Be  vigilant^ 
And  follow  me  t 

He  disappears  among  the  rocks,  followed  by  Wol- 
ferstan and  his  men.  *  Raymond  sinks  on  an 
upper  wing  of  the  stage.     Curtain  drops, 

END   OF   ACT  I. 


S(ct  £S. 

'         Scene:  An  apartment  in  the  Castle. 

JSnter  Almeida  and  Robine. 

Ro,  You  will  not^  then,  Attend  the  masquo  to- 
night ? 
Al.  1  have  no  spirits. 
Ro.  I  am  not  surprised 

At  that    The  life  you  led  in  Italy, 
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And  your  ezisteoce  here,  mast  form,  iodeed, 
A  heavy  contrast  to  a  mind  like  yours. 

Al,  It  is  not  that!    I  own  thoee  scenes  were 
such 
As  might  have  won  the  cloistered  yetarist 
To  the  seductions  of  the  world  again ; 
But  'tis  not  that    Does  he  attend  to'night  f 

Jio,  Who,  Chuington  t 

AL  O  no,  not  A«  /  I  mean 

Proud  islander  I  why  did  he  save  my  life, 
To  torture  it,  Rosine  1 

Ho.  Tou  speak  of  Clarence ! 

Al,  Aye.  him,  him  1    Did  they  not  tell  me  he 
was  proud  f 
Bat  he  shall  find  the  daughter  of  Montdair 
Has  all  her  father  s  and  her  sex's  pride — 
Unfeeling  man  I 

Ro.  Oh,  my  Almeida,  pause  1 

Ere  you  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
Tou  love,  and  on  your  own,  dreadful  destruction  I 
Tou  love  this  man  f 

Af.  Who  told  you  that  Iloved  hunt 

I  hate  him  for  his  pride !     He  soars  above  me 
In  all  he  says  or  doe<).    But  let  him  ^o : 
Come  Clariogton  I    Oh,  I  will  be  so  keen, 
So  subtle  in  revenge !    How  should  he  know 
A  woman! 

Ho.  He  hath  noble  qualities, 

But  unsafe  pa^<)ioos ;  therefore,  my  sweet  friend, 
Forget  him,  and  you  will  consult  your  peace. 

Al.  I'll  b3  a  reveller  to  night,  Rosine  I 

Tou  never  saw  me Come  1    With  Olarington 

I'll  join  the  feast,  and  mingle  in  the  dance  1 

Oh,  I  shall  be  so  happy  ! 

Oh,  I  am  sick  at  heart ! — and  I  could  weep 
Throiif  h  the  long  night  I    There  is  oppression  here, 
Something  too  tight :  pray  you«  unloose  this  band : 

Tis  easier  now.     I'll  rest  awhile,  and  then 

Tou  do  not  know  the  firmness  of  my  heart. 
Come !  [Exeunt. 

Snier  Lady  Walsinoham  and  Clarington. 

Lady  W.  I  have  a  stronger  argument,  which, 
urged 
Some  few  hours  since,  appeared  to  shake  her  faith 
In  her  own  firmness,  and  promises,  I  think, 
EvVy  fi^filment  of  our  hopes. 

Clar.  This  place 

Will  prove,  I  fear,  infectious.    Have  you  not 
Observed  her  lately  f 

Laiy  W.  She  saddens  hourly ; 

But  she  was  ever  melancholy. 

Clar.  Tea ; 

But  melancholy  was  not  wont,  me  thinks. 
To  tinge  her  dieek — and  now  'tis  flushed.    She 

loves  1 
But  loves  not  me. 

Lady  W.         A  wayward  girl  from  childhood. 
Whom  should  she  love  in  such  a  place  as  this  f 

Clar.  That  haughty  beggar,  Clarence! 

Lady  W.  Oh,  you  dream ! 

Clar.  'Tis  sooth ;  and  one  of  two  alternatives 
Alone  is  left : — she  must  become  my  bride, 
Or  we  mnft  leave  this  place. 

Lndtf  W.  1 11  see  her,  straight ; 

Unfold  to  her  a  secret,  known  alone 
To  the  good  father  and  myself;  and,  should 


She  still  prove  obstinate,  IH  threaten  io 
Renounce  her — and  the  threat  I'll  execute ! 

Clar.  Good,  good  1  and  I  iftay  yet  find  means 
to  back 
Tour  better  argument    111  see  this  man. 
This  Clarence ;  tax  him  with  the  insolence 
Of  his  presumption,  and  doubly  urge  him,  thus. 
To  vindicate  his  claim  at  his  life's  hazard. 

Lady  W,  Depriv'd  of  lover,  and  the  means  of 
life— 
For  your  good  sword  will  not  betzay  its  trust — 
Tou  may  conclude  her  yours! 

Clar.  Tis  done!     [Exeunt. 

ScxNx  returns  to  the  pea-shore — QsBALnix  in  the 

background. 

Snier  Ratmond. 

Ray.  In  the  wild  hope  of  saving  a  lost  people. 
He  will  but  lose  himself  I    Sworn  on  the  altar 
Of  his  country,  he  will  but  be  offered  up 
A  victim  on  that  altar ! — and  what  then  I 
A  loval  subject  but  unnatural 
Brother,  must  I  raise  my  hand  against 
His  sacred  person  1  There's  but  one  way  left 

Oer.  {coming  forward^  An  honest  and  an  hon- 
orable one, 
My  brother ! 

Ray.  Honest  and  honorable  I 

Oer.  Aye. 

Ray.     '     Speak  1 

Oer.  I've  heard  your  grave  soliloquy. 

Now,  mark  me  well.    I  am  no  rebel — no  I 

Nor  runagate — in  mine  own  estimation ; 

The  world  thinks  differently — ^that  moves  me  not 

My  way  is  clear  before  nie,  and  my  plan 

Is  fixed.  .  If  in  this  matter,  then,  you  stir 

But  a  hair's-breadth  from  your  due,  loyal  course,—' 

Aye,  Raymond,  but  a  hair !  the  twentieth  pari 

Thereof, — you  are  no  brother  and  no  friend 

Of  mine ;  I  cast  you  off  for  ever ! 

Ray.  Clarence, 

How  have  I  merited  this  scorn  from  you  I 

Oer.  My  love  you've  merited,  and  still  you  have ; 
Tis  that  which  prompts  my  tong^ue  to  tell  you  thi<^ 
I've  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  you  should  know 
Me  better  than  suppose  I  could  embrace 
A  cause  like  this,  and  then  abandon  it 
Without  some  pretext  more  resistless  than 
I  think  the  world  can  offer ! 

Ray.  Obdurate, 

Impenetrable  as  you  are,  can  notlung  move 
Tour  will  f 

Oer.  Tou  have  heard  my  resolution. 

And  so,  farewell ! 

Ray.  0  stay  1  my  brother,  stay ! 

Thus  on  my  knees,  I  do  implore  you,  pause ! 
Nor  break  my  heart  by  ooldneas  sudi  as  this. 
•  Oer.  On  your  knees  t   A  soldier— and  thus  low  I 
For  shame ! 

Ray.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  no  shame  like  that  whidi 
you 
Are  bringing  down  upon  yoursel£    Take  me. 
Take  me  to  your  heart  for  mine  is  bursting ! 

Oer.  Raymond,  my  brother ! — fie  I  these  foolish 
drops, — 
Would  you  unman  me  too !    Hold,  sir !  my  life, 
My  honor  is  at  stake  I    Tis  pledged  to  men 
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Who,  did  they  flee  me  thm,  would  epurn  me  from 

tfaem  t 
Men  wbo  will  not  own  allegiance  uoto  man, 
Wb<>n  in  that  man  they  recognixe  the  tyrant  I 
Ad«1  wudd  you  have  me  break  my  bond  to  them, 
Mv  obligation,  and  my  solemn  oath, 
TiJ  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  centuries, 
()r.  in  the  glorioua  struggle,  perish  with  them  I 
Aii(i  upon  grounds — ^what  grounds  I 
jta^.  Think  of  our  father  ! 

Ger.  Boy  !  b(»y !  could  yonder  heaven  yield  us 

ba^ 
Tite  M)ul  that  dwelt  within  this  once  free  isle, 
T  would  blast  the  man—aye,  blast  him  with  a 

look  I— 
Who  ooold  «t  down,  a  common  wretch, 
WhiUt  tvnumy  remorseless  with  his  meals 
Mriitfles  'his  blood,  to  wash  it  with  his  tears. 
Would  that  the  blow  were  struck !— By  Heaven^ 

my  K>ul 
£ipaDi>,'aDd  drinks  in  rapture  with  the  thought ! 

[Exit. 
Ray.  Is  this  the  phrenzy 

( *f  a  great  or  guilty  mind  ?  Let  tnc  event 
I V  ermine ;  and,  as  it  points,  must  I  direct 
Mv  cuurse.  [Exit. 

SoKNs:  The  Castle. 
EnUr  Lady  Walsixqham  and  Almeida. 

Ladjf  W.   This  tale  of  shame  and  horror  you 

mu»t  bear ; 
Ti*  bnefly  told,  and  briefly  thus  it  is : 
Yoar  father  dwelt  alone  with  the  old  chief, 
Who  reigned  a  prince  once  in  these  stately  halls  1 
Y^€  Raymond  with  his  regiment  abroad 
W4.«  statioaed,  and  the  elder  brother,  Clarence— 
Mttbiuks  that  name  doth  blanch  your  cheek, 

Almeida  ? — 
Had  fliiled  for  England,  on  some  special  matter. 
A^,  with  its  weaknesses,  had  left  the  mind 
oriheir  neglected  parent,  like  the  body, 
Wurn  and  infirm.     His  kinsman  was  his  friend,— 
At  lea>t  he  thought  him  such.   The  former,  thus 
Bv  circumstances  doubly  favored,  unjed 
Hi*  suit    Both  brothers  were  impetuous ; 
rnwary,and  unskilful  in  the  perilous 
Conflicting  elements  and  false  paths  of  life ; 
Proud  spirits  both,  abandoned  to  the  wing 
'Of  fiery  instincts,  prompting  them  to  play 
A  drtiperate  game,  on  hazard  high,  where  life 
And  Lrtune  were  the  stakes  they  pledged,  as 

baubles : 
There  was  no  curb  to  check  them  in  their  course, 
Xo  ^i^tler  sympathies  of  home,  where  hearts^ 
Sbeddii^  coogenial  influence,  can  make 
A  huu^hold  holiday  of  the  calm  hearth : 
Sh-mld  flattering  fortunes  back  desires  so 
rdbolv  and  unquiet,  it  were  fatal ! 
S»>me  friend  ancl  kinsman  should  be  found,  to  whom 
Tbe!«  large  expectancies  should  be  confided, 
In  trust  for  others— with  discretion  full 
Bttofrved  onto  himself— who  should,  as  pledge 
Of  tkiih,  put  in  h  s  oath,  inviolate 
To  hold,  that  he  would  mete  out  to  these  youths, 
When  they  should  settle  on  some  proper  course 
Of  life,  and  fix  on  lac  ative  porsuit. 


The  means  withal  to  aid  them  in  such  end; 
And,  when  attained,  the  rich  inheritance 
And  full  fruition  of  bis  birthright  should 
To Clarence  be  restored. 

Al.  Enough,  enough  I 

I  see  it  all.    O  horrible ! 

Lady  W.                        Tlic  picture, 
Thus  painted,  proved  seductive  I    Need  I  say 
Your  father  claim'd  possession  false  of  all 
His  kinsman's  property,  not  personal ; 
But  dreadful  apprehension  followed  this 
Almost  involuntary  act  of  wrong 
To  others :  Fearing  the  father  might  annul 
This  compact  criminal,  the  kinsman  sought 
Such  means  as  might  avert  contingent  ruin 

Al.  In  mercy  hold  I    I  know  wliat  you  would 
say; 
But  oh,  he  is  my  father !    Do  not  tell  it 

Eady  W.  Those  means  he  found — for  you  must 
see  the  full 
Extent  of  the  destruction  that  awaiU  us : 
They  were  alone — ^no  eye  to  see,  no  ear 
To  witness  the  completion  horrible 
Of  this  fell  purpose,  which,  conceived  in  shame, 
Was  closed — in  death  1 

Al.  The  father  then  was  murdered  t 

And  by  my  father  !     O  unnatural. 
Most  horrible !— a  father  by  a  father 
Murdered  1     But  why,  why  is  it  told  to  me  t 

Lady  H^.  That  seal  nor  time  nor  mortal  hand 
can  now 
Erase.    It  then  remains  for  us  to  save — 
It  is  but  instinct— aye  I  our  house — perhaps 
Our  lives  1 — for  fraud  anrl  murder  were  combined ! 
The  father*s  blood  was  shed,  »nd  fortune  wrested 
From  the  sons ;  and,  to  complete  the  horror. 
The  secret  rests  not  with  ourselves  alone ! 

Al.  Another  witness  of  the  deed,  and  living  t 

lady  W.  Mahon ! 

Al.  He ! 

Lady  W.  Yes,  even  he  I  and  he  is 

Poor ! — and  Clarington,  who  knows  it  not — nay, 
YiKi  not  tremble — Clarington *s  his  son ! 

AL  Saye  me ! 

Mahon  and  Clarington  !    Oh,  I  do  see 
The  clue  to  this  dark  labyrinth  of  crime 
And  woe !    Well,  what's  to  be  done  t 

Lady  W.  Wed  Clarington  I 

Al.  Isitthefather*8willt 

Lady  W.  Assuredly ; 

And  why  i    May  not  a  Card^naVs  hat  l)e  bought  t 
But,  like  his*  father,  Clarington  is  poor. 

Al.  O  mother,  you  have  an^u^d  but  too  well  I 
I  am  convinced — fatal  conviction  1 

Lady  W.  Something,  my  child,  remains  yet  to 
be  said : 
I  think  I  know  the  firmness  of  your  mind. 
And,  though  the  news  be  heavy,  you  will  not 
Shrink  from  it 

Al.  Is  my  father  ill! 

Lady  W.  Your  father  t 

My  Almeida,  is 

Al.  No  morel 

Lady  W.  He  died  era 

Clarington  left  Italy ;  but  vou  know 
His  health  was  broken,  and  his  spirits  gone. 

Al,  His  health  was  gone»  and  spirits  brokeiv 
mother, — 
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Phrase  it  rigbtlj.    How  like  a  guillj  wretch 
He  looked,  when  hia  falae  tongue  pronounced  my 
father  well 

ZacTy  W.  Almeida,  this  is  language  you  must  not 
Direct  toward  Clarhigton ;  he  is  my  friend, 
And  tpould  be  yours. 

Al.  My  friend !    Oh,  trust  me,  Heaven 

Hath  not  decreed  it  so ! — and  yet  my  soul 
May  wake,  as  from  a  long  anci  frightful  dream, 
To  find  itself  a  suppliant  at  his  feet ! 
Think  you  in  that  hour  he  will  prove  a  friend  I 

EfUer  ClABINGTON. 

Cla.  The  friend  of  Miss  Fitzalban  in  that  hour. 
In  this,  in  any  hour— nay,  in  all  time  1 
Wheref  re  should  she  doubt  I 

Lady  W.  {oiide  to  Cla.)  I  leave  her  with  you. 

Cla.   I'll  medicine  the  spleen  that  eats  her  up. 

lExU  Laiiy  W. 
Now,  prithee,  cast  this  childbhness  aside ; 
What  M  it  tlmt  you  see  in  me  to  hate  ? 

Al  Nothing  to  hate,  but  less  to  love.  Leave  me! 

Ola.  Leave  you!    Oh  no !    I've  come  to  urge 
my  suit ; 
I  love  you,  and  would  wed  ! 

Al.  You  could  deceive  me ; 

Yes,  when  you  knew  mc  fatherless !     Was  that 
Done  like  a  man  ? 

Cla,  A  pious  fraud,  at  least ; 

Xlse  had  I  shocked  your  sensibility. 

AU  Clarington! 

Ol  /.  That  name,  methinks,  becomes 

your  speech ! 

Al,  Spare  me ;  I  am  not  subject  fit  for  scorn. 

Cla.  Nay,  be  not  moved :  I  came  not  to  afflict 

Al.  Try,  Clarington,  your  irony  elsewhere ; 

There  are  so  many  who  could  bear  it  better, 

The  proud,  the  beautiful,  the  great !     If  I 

Was  ever  this,  or  tliesc,  I  am  not  now ; 

They  were  the  stakes  at  which  they  baited  me ! 

My  pride,  they  told  me,  shock'd  humility, 

llie  gentle  virtue  of  the  wise  and  g-od ; 

My  beauty  was  a  flower  that  must  fade ; 

My  sense  of  birth  a  false  and  hollow  gaud, 

To  deck  out  vanity  and  worthlessness : 

They  never  spared  me  upon  themes  like  these, 

Because,  they  said,  they  wished  to  make  me  like 

Themselves ; — till  I  was  preached  into  a  dull. 

Bead  consciousness  of  something  worse  than  death ! 

Oh  spare  me,  then ;  I  am  not  what  I  wa«. 

Cla.  You  speak  this  feelingly !   'Tis  really  quite 
Pathetic !    Did  you  never  try  your  powers 
Before  an  auditory  of  warm  monks 
And  melting  sisters  \    By  my  faith,  I  t^iink 
Arabia's  prophet  never  touched  a  themcj 
Connected  with  his  mission  upon  earth. 
More  elegant,  more  eloquent  1 

Al.  Tliis,  too, 

Without  a  murmur  I  will  bear ;  only 
Pledge  me  your  soul  to  torture  me  no  more ! 
Relinquish,  and  forget  me. 

Cla.  Never ! 

Al  Then, 

By  these  lock'd  hands,  this  agony,  I  swear — 
Aid  I  have  never  told  you,  Clarington, 
So  much— to  hold  you  m  abhorrence  from 
This  hour, — ^your  purpose,  nature,  and  your  name ! 


Cla.  Sweet  lady,  courtesy  demands  I  should 
Make  you  some  meet  return  for  so  much  goodness: 
Clarence ! 

Al  O  Wretch !    He  is  as  far  above 

Your  meanness,  as  your  means  of  harm. 

^,^'\.  Indeed! 

I  fear  I  ve  trespassed  on  your  love  too  far; 

I  will  commend  you  to  hun !  '  [Exit 

^^- .  Oh,  I  see  it! 

There  is  but  one  way  left  me  now.    To  save 
The  man  I  love,  must  be  to  wed  the  man 
I  hate  I     He  left  me  with  a  threat ! — why,  then, 
No  time  is  to  be  lost    1 11  seek  him,  straight ; 
Tax  him  with  coldness,  and  a  blunted  sime. 
That  could  nor  see,  nor  feel  the  wond'mus  love 
I  bear  him !    Tis  a  heavy  purchase,  Clarence  ! 
But  love  b  its  own  martyr,  and  or  lives 
To  vindicate,  or  dies  to  sejJ  its  faith  1  [Exit 

END  OP  ACT  n. 


0ct  ISS. 

ScEKB :  The  Cave.    In  the  background  groups  of 
figures  imperfectly  seen. 

Otr.  {coming  for^Mrd.)  Friendless  and  lost,  she 

sought  this  gloomy  shore 
To  die !    0  double  vUIain !  first  to  win. 
And  then  desert  her  meanly,  and  thy  blood  1 
Despair  and  horror  from  those  wild  eves  broke, 
As  Irom  the  whirling  "UTive,  with  perilous  arm, 
I  snatched  her  and  her  babe  I     Now  those  eves 

slumber  1 
Happy  if  thev  awake  no  more  where  pain 
Seems  to've  been  meted,  with  no  miser's  hand, 
To  her  and  to  the  little  wretch  who  there 
Clings  like  the  blasted  fruit  to  the  rent  tree ! 
She  has  not  spoken— power  of  speech  seems  gone; 
And  the  sole  symptom  of  a  mind  not  quite 
Lost  to  itself,  is  the  solicitude 
She  frhows  at  intervals  for  the  poor  child. 

A  widowed  mother,  ai.d  child  fatherless 

Ere  many  suns  have  set,  and  in  mine  ears 

Will  ring  the  cries  and  curses  of  such  wretches ! 

The  hour  draws  nigh  when  famine,  with  the  sword 

Conjoined,  must  turn  into  a  sepulchre 

The  desolate  hearth-stones  of  this  groaning  isle ! 

O  hard  necessity,  to  turn  the  steel 

'Gainst  our  own  breasts ! 

Enter  Axmkida. 

Al  You  have  an  enemv ! 

Qer.  The  harbinger  of  peace  should  be  such 
fonn! 
And  looks  like  these.    O  lady !  in  my  dreams 
Nightly  I  see  them  I  and  have  tried  in  vain 
To  shut  the  image  from  a  heart  where  hope 
Could  never  dwell 

AL  And  yet  m  coldness  you 

Have  left  me,  and  almost  in  scorn.    How's  this ! 

Qer.  The  great  are  privileg'd  and  free  to  give; 
The  poor  should  shrink  from  fevora.     You  are  fcr 
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In  fortonis  as  in  Tirtnes  raised  above  me. 

If  I  WM  cold,  it  was  an  booest  pride 

Tltat  prompted  ine  to  coldnem,  but  not  scorn  I 

Al.  Oh»  I  bave  been  so  bumbled  since  that  nigbt 
Ton  Wft  me  witb  8uch  cutting  worda  of  chill 
Indifferenoe,  as  froze  the  wounds  they  made  1 
Bat  YOU  have  turned  me  firo-n  the  purport  of 
Mr  Ti»it  here :  have  jou  seen  Clarmgton  f 

(r'T.  He  keeps  himself  aloof  from  me,  of  late ; 
And  with  MimeTeason.    Wherefore  do  you  ask  I 
Al,  He  threatens  you!   and  well  I  know  the 
man: 
It  w  your  life  he  seeks  1 

GfT.  He  hates  roe,  for 

That  I  alone,  he  thinks,  am  privy  to 
The  {secret  of  bis  birth.    Deluded  man  1 
I  kit  him  not :  should  you  thus  speak  of  him  f 
The  world  identify  you  with  bis  name  I 

AL  The  world  is  over-busy ;  ^tis  the  base 
Practice  of  th'  ignoble  mind  to  be 
Officious. 
Gtr,  Does,  then,  the  world  speak  false  ? 
AL  Oh  no, 

It  is  too  tine  t  and  I  must  not  forget ; 
But  have  I  not  forgot  too  much  already  ? 
Gtr.  And  can  you  bend  the  expression  of  those 
eyes 
Sa  foil  upon  me,  and  yet  ask  me  to 
Upbraid  the  soul  that  sits  enthroned  in  them  ? 
Al.  No,  not  upbraid — for  I  have  had  enough 
Of  that ;  but,  oh  1  your  pity,  deeper  than 
Your  scorn,  condemns  and  humbles  me. 

GfT.  If  one 

So  lost  to  fbrtuoe,  and  the  world's  regard, 
S-)  worn  in  mind,  so  abject  in  estate, 
Mat  on  another  venture  to  bestow 
The  humble  tribute  of  his  pity,  'tis 
That  one  so  wreck'd  and  lonely  in  the  world 
Should  wake  emotion  in  a  breast  like  thine  1 
Wed  Clarington,  and  love  him — if  you  can. 

Al  Oh,  do  not  wound  my  nature  with  his  name ; 
TV  hit«ful  to  me ! 

Grr.  Yet  that  man's  to  be 

Al.  Aye,  Clarence !  have  they  not  decreed  it  so? 
Get.  Wliat,  they  /  and  does  the  right  in  mortal, 
then, 
Exi^t,  to  dictate  term?  to  our  own  hearts  ? 
Sh^l  we  sit  tamely  down,  whilst  others  barter 
The  free  and  sole  endowment  of  our  lives, 
For  which  we  never  pracU^ied  tricks  of  fawning  t 
(treat  Nature's  boon,  by  no  prescriptions  shackled ; 
Bient  wiih  our  being — bom  and  dying  with  us — 
rnliceo^ed,  onrestrained,  save  by  ourselves, 
1q  wh«'m  alone  the  power  toiransfer 
Subsists.    Vain  declamation ! — we're  the  slaves 
i)i  cxrcumstance  and  time ; — the  curse  of  Heaven 
Lie»  dark  and  deadly  on  us !  and  our  best 
And  noblest  impulses  defeat  thennelves  1 
Bet  let  us,  if  we  can,  untainted  keep 
Chir  mclaDcholy  birthright,  our  affections  I 
And  though  calamity — for  that  cold  cloud 
h  wont  to  light  upon  the  loftiest  brow — 
Oimbioe  to  overwhelm  us  in  a  thrall 
VThich  OQT  own  firailty  weaves  for  our  own  feet, 
Let  us  be  honest,  honorable  still, 
And  tell  a  pfoudi,  insulting  world.    Thongh  ye 
Have  made  os  victims,  we  're  not  vassals  ^et ! 
AL  Oh,  I  OQold  hang  for  ever  od  your  lips*-* 


I  mean  your  words, dearCliu*encc !  Madness!  I 
What  voice  is  that  ? 

Ger.  Nay,  heed  it  not ;  a  poor 

Outcast,  who  sought  a  shelter  in  this  cave, 
Which  every  wretch  by  instinct  seems  to  know 
What  is  it  moves  ye  ? 

Al.  Nothing.    IVeo'erstaid 

The  time ;  my  steps  are  watch'd ;  I  must  be  gone. 
Oh,  I  have  lived  too  long  !  ^Asid^y  and  exit 

Oer.  Almeida,  stay ! 

Tis  best  that  she  should  ga    Almeida ! — ah, 
And  has  that  name  familiar  become 
So  soon  ?    How  strangely,  how  abruptly,  she 
Left  me  but  now  1    Something  of  scorn,  methinks, 
Curl'd  that  full  lip ;  and  yet  how  beautiful ! 
She  does  not  know — ^her  sense  withal  is  keen — 
She  shall  not  know 

Rath OKD  suddenly  enters. 

Ray.  Dishonor  taints  the  air 

Which  she  breath'd  here  1 

Ger.  Dishonor  I 

Hay.  Aye,  Clarence  1 

Delusion,  or  despair  I  perchance  dishonor  I 

Ger.  Your  duty  lies  elsewhere. 

JRay.  Clarence,  hear  me' 

The  faithless  rabble's  curse,  the  felon's  death. 
Wait  on  defeat  1    The  liyes  of  yon  brave  men^ 
Vainly  oppos'd  to  slaves  who  bug  their  chain% 
Will  be  demanded  as  the  sacrifice 
Due  to  th'  accursed  rule  that  saps  this  isle.  . 
My  better  gcnhis  prompts  me  to  obey 
The  strong  suggestion ;  but  the  mind  revolts 
At  immolation  of  a  brother's  blood  I  [^A.ttae. 

Ger.  I  do  conmiand  you  hence. 

Hay.  ^     ^  Geraldin,  never 

Tia  not  too  late,  their  lives  may  yet  be  spared. 

Ger.  Of  all  men  else,  thou  shouldst  have 
the  last 
To  seek  me  here ;  yet  shall  I  bear  with  thee. 
And  deal  with  thy  rash  love,  as  Justice  shrinks 
From  dealing  here  with  those  whose  hearts 

knows  not 
Their  voices  will  but  echo  that  deep  sound 
Which,  as  the  sea's,  resounds  along  these  shoresl 
And  you  shall  hear  it ;  from  themselves  you  shalL 
Address  your  fears  to  them ;  and,  mark  you  well, 
The  answer  shall  absolve  me  where  I  stand  I 
Wolferstan  I  summon  those  men  before  me. 

Ray.   I  am  no  recreant,  CUrence ;  you  shall 
know  it : 
I  share  the  blood  that 's  yours.  By  Heaven  I  did  but 
This  single  arm  suffice  to  strike  the  blow, 
I  'd  dash  this  double  tyranny  to  earth. 
Nor  yield  a  hair  of  the  fell  monster's  head  I 
For  mine  own  life,  that  never  claim'd  a  thought 

WoLFsasTAN  /uM  entered^  and  drawn  up  the  meny 
trith  their  arms. 

Ger.   Comrades,  companions,  friends !  behold 
a  brotlier  I 
Ur^d  by  his  fears,  he  comes  to  tell  you  that 
Which  I  have  answered  as  befits  your  leader. 
They  are  but  men,  sir,  and  will  doubtless  hear  you. 

Ray.  I ' ve  but  few  words  to  say,  and  all,  as  meet^ 
In  your  behalU    You  are  embark'd,  my  friends. 
In  a  dread  purpose,  full  of  chances  perilous, 
Wberein  the  oads  are  fearfully  against  yon! 
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The  frail  saoceaa  of  a  few. hours  is  all 

Your  arms  cao  hope ;  and,  with  jour  hopes,  yoor 

lives 
Must  be  defeated !    Kot  a  mao  among  ye 
But  cliogs  to  life,  bound  to  it  by  such  ties 
As  never  link*d  with  human  being  the  heart 
Of  him  who  telle   ye  this — ^your  wives,  your 

cliildrcn  ! 
Can  ye  make  mourners  of  tliem  ?    Ah,  I  see 
Your  souls  dissolving  at  the  touch  I 

l^Thtif  thow  9iffn$  of  impatience. 
Wol.  Lieutenant  I 

The  field,  and  not  the  forum,  doth  become  ua; 
Our  arguments  are  in  our  swords  I 

Ray.  Ye'remenI 

And  nature  ne*er  disowned  the  manly  breast. 
You  will  lay  down  your  arms,  with  pledge  once 

given 
Of  free  remission,  and  full  pardon.    On 
Myself  alone  the  blame  of  this  shall  rest 
I  read  your  answer  in  your  eyes  1  then  let 
Your  t(*ngucs  proclaim  it. 
Soldiers,    ^  Clarington ! 

Claringtox  abruptly  enters. 

€hr.   Hold  !  touch  him  not^  upon  your  Uvea. 
Clarington  I 

CZa.  Oh,  do  not  be  surprised !    Surprise  for  me 
Alone  should  be  reserv'd — to  find  the  sons 
Of  a  Milesian,  pent  up  in  a  cave. 
Preaching  to  sinners  in  such  goodly  terms ; 
Their  precepts  serve  as  prelude  to  their  practice  1 
I  shall  make  meet  report  of  you. — Withdraw. 

[Raymond  retires  a  step. 
You  Ve  charmed  me  into  compliment,  brave  sir ! 

Oer.  Pray  make  me  not  tlie  touchstone  to  your 
steel, 
Or  else  your  wit  may,  pointless,  lose  Ms  edge. 
Your  lite  and  honor  both  are  in  my  hands. 

[Aside  to  Clarinotoic. 

(Heu  You  honor  me  by  the  assurance !    Pray 
Impart !  • 

6«r.      Vain  man,  did  I  but  say  the  word, 
An  hundred  ready  swords  had  searched  your  heart  1 
But  such  is  not  my  purpose.   Let  me  trust 
Your  sense  of  honor,  ratner  than  your  shame. 
You  Ve  forc*d  yourself  upon  a  secret  known. 
Of  all  the  world,  till  now,  to  those  it  should 
Alone  concern — these  brave  men  and  myself. 
Let  me  not  state — for  you  should  know  it  well — 
The  grounds  on  whidi  that  solemn  secret  rested : 
Bas'd  on  a  sense  of  duty  l.ighi>r  fur 
Than  wili,  I  know,  find  credit  with  the  world— 
The  liberties  of  those  whose  cause  is  mine ; 
The  fortunes  of  their  homes,  wives,  children,  friends ! 
That  was  the  test  by  which  their  souls  were  tried. 
Th'  appeal  was  made,  nor  made  in  vain  t    Ere  you 
Broke  m  upon  this  place,  it  had  emerged, 
From  pale  oppression,  into  light  again  I 
The  trodden  turf  became  a  temple,  where 
The  holier  impulses  of  nature  triumphed  1 
And  Virtue,  Umg  depressed,  debased,  despised 
By  those  who  should  uphold  it,  bravely  dared 
T*  encounter  each  extremity  of  ill, 
Sooner  than  play  the  recreant  to  its  trust. 
And  leave  the  thorn  to  pierce  congenial  breasts ! 
They  will  assert  their  rights,  and  with  their  arms  I 


Nor  will  reqoiie  you  here,  for  this  botd  Tktt 
But  one  thing  I  demand  of  you :  pledge  me 
Your  honor  as  his  beet  security. 
Who  came  not  here  on  bloody  purpose  beni 
What  is  your  answer  f 

Cla.  Give  me  time  to  think ; 

You  shall  hear  from  me.  [Ocin^. 

Oer.  Hold !  you  f^  not  henee 

So  lightly  neither.    Claringtoo,  I  might 
Have' known  how  vain  was  the  appeal  to  you ; 
And  yet  you  are  a  soldier  I 

Cla.       .  And  will 

Forfeit  that  title  only  with  my  life. 
On  the  rocks  here  dispute  it,  if  you  dare ! 

Ger.  I  know  that  you  are  brave ;  you  should  be 
honest 

€^  Again  I 

Oer.  You  force  me  to  do  y]oleDe<R 

To  myself  not  less  than  yon.    Once  more,  then, 
I  ask,  will  you  betray  him,  innocent  f 

Cla.  I  am  no  traittir— nor  will  linger  here. 

Oer.  The  subtle  villain !  [Aeide.']     Let  me  not 
expose 
Your  character  and  ccedit  with  the  world ; 
Nor  let  your  pride  revolt  to  know  that  I 
Am  keeper  of  them  both.    Nay.  bend  your  brow 
On  one  tor  whom  it  may  have  terrors.     You 
Have  forced  me  to  it;  I've  one  word  to  ask : 

That  tenant  of  Fita-Eustace,  and  bis  dau^ter 

Have  you  foi^t  them  9 

Cla.  What  mean  ye  f 

Oer.  Clorioe 

Of  Connaught ! 

Cla.  Lightnings  blast  ye,  and  the  hag ! 

Oer.  Your  child ! 

Cla.  Babbler  and  yillain  1 

Chr.  Nay,  put  op 

Your  sword.     Pledge  me  your  aoul  to  cdlence 

touching 
His  presence  here,  whate'er  its  purport  be. 
And  I  will  give  a  mutual  pledge,  and  seal 
These  lips  for  ever. 

Cla.  Doubtless  very  kind ! 

Who  will  believe  you,  with  iio  proof  to  back 
The  maUce  of  your  chaige  f 

Oer.  My  proofs  are  here, 

Within  this  caye. 

Cla.  What! 

Oer.  Would  yon  eee  their  faces  f 

Ola,  Madman  and  liar ! 

Oer,  Nay,  'tis  yon  who  rave! 

Another  time,  and  that  same  word  had  cost 
You,  Clarington,  your  life ;  but  let  it  fMssi 
T  say  again,  your  uMstress  and  your  child 
Are  both  within  this  caye !    How  they  came  here. 
Ask  not    Insure  security  to  him. 
Unthinking  boy  !  and,  further,  to  protect — 
By  Heaven,  it  wounds  me,  thus  oompelled  t*  appeal 
To  one  who  b  a  fieither  I — ^to  protect 
Those  who  have  claims  on  you,  and  I  will  yield 
Them  up  to  you,  nor  utter  t^yllabie 
Shall  implicate  you  with  the  world ! 

Cla.  Only 

Let  me  go  hence — I  yield  to  the  conditions ; 
'Tis  torture  to  stay  here  1    I  give  tlie  pledge : 
He 's  safe — and — they  shall  be  prcmded  for. 
0  cursed  hour !  [Adds,  and  e»L 

Oer,  May  we  tmat  thia  man,  Raymond  t 
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Aijr.  As  lambs  do  wdLyes,  not  knowing  them. 
Ontbee, 
Too  sore]  J,  will  the  heavy  hand  of  power  fall  I 
Myself  am  nothing,  since  defeated  here  I 
Our  paths  disseTer  I  bat  no  beacon  bums 
To  light  me  'mid  the  darkness  of  this  hour  I 

Gtr.  Go  seek  him,  Raymond ;  tell  him  all ! 
that  he 
MsT  yet  absolve  thee,  ere  the  time  take  from 
Acknowledgment  the  character  of  virtue ; 
And  give  to  liberal  and  frank  averment 
The  poor  and  paltry  merit  of  the  wretch 
Who»  when  convicted,  makes  a  stale  confession 
And  swears  *twaa  not  his  wish  or  aim  to  err. 
AnoQ,  my  friends,  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
Be  steadfast,  and  the  day  may  yet  be  ours  I 
Wulferstan,  attend  them. 

[Exeunt  in  opponte  direeliom, 

Scsxs :  The  Castle. 
j5n<erLady  Walshcoham  and  CLAaiNOTON. 

Ladjf  W,  And  you  saw  this  with  your  own  eyes  I 

da.  Have  I 

Not  left  the  cave  but  now  t    His  mistress  there 
And  child  I  found— the  evidences  living 
Of  a  twofold  guilt  1    He  sought  to  alann. 
And  fi^roe  from  me  a  pledge  of  secresy ; 
Some  words  in  seeming  earnest  I  in  haste 
Let  fkll  to  that  effect,  and  left  the  cave. 

Lady  W,  Then  are  we  safe  I    She  falters  still, 
and  stiU 
Rejects,  or  else  neglects,  the  argument. 
So  well  devised,  on  which  1  hoped  to  rest 
This  marriage ;  but  we  now  have  better  grounds. 
For  if  this  potent  logic  move  her  not^ 
Well  cast  a  veil  o*er  the  infirmity : 
A  eoQvent  may  be  found ! 

CXo.  But  Time  *s  a  niggard ; 

We  must  use  dispatdL    Wliere  is  she  now  t 

Lady  W.  This  way.  [ExeunL 

£nterAjjmiDA  and  Rosnra. 

Ro.  Almeida— oh,  how  hard  to  counsel  thus  t 
Better  be  dead,  and  laid  low  in  the  ground, 
Tlian  bear  this  discontent  about  the  heart, 
Which  datms  no  merit  in  a  sacrifice 
Bitterer  than  death  I  [Atide, 

Can  yon,  then,  resist 
The  poor  reqnest  he  makes  f 

AL  And  would  you  have 

He  see  him  f 

Ra,  And  why  not!    A  trifling  boon, 

Kethinka,  fix>m  one  who  could  accord  so  much  1 

AL  Nay,  1  have  teen  too  much  already  I    I 
Have  DoCbing  now  to  give,  and  less  to  hope ! 
IToQ  wonld  not  know  what  passes  at  my  heart ; 
There  is  the  sickness  of  oppression  here ; 
A  millstooe  seems  to  dog  it  I 

Ho.  Something  new 

And  atnmge  disturbe  you  f 

AL  My  poor  Clarence ! — ^I— 

Surely  my  Moses  wander;  he  would  not, 
He  eookl  not  so  deceive  me — wound  me  thus  1 

i20L  (^arence  deceive  thee  f  Tis  thyself  who  art 
DeceiVd,  if  thoa  dost  credit  it 

TOL  TIL      HO.  IT.     KSW  8SRI18. 


AL  Nay— nay, 

1 11  learn  it  from  himself;  from  his  own  lips 
Let  the  confession  or  denial  come ) 
My  resolution's  fiz'd  I    Stay  yon ;  my  faith 
Revives,  yet  there  is  heaviness  at  heart ; 
He  is  not  so  debased  1    Rosine,  repair 
To  my  apartment    Oh,  he  seems  again 
All  that  he  once  was  I    Within  an  hour  I 
Will  be  with  you,  sweet  friend.    Now  Clarence  ! 

MUer  Claeiii  OTON. 

Cfla,  Whither 

Does  Miss  Fits- Alban  go  f    Ton  may  retire. 

[SxU  Roaiin. 
AL  Spare  me  a  moment^  darington,  and  I 
Shall  better  hear  you. 

C7a.  Nay,  I  have  tidings 

Strange  tidings  for  you ;  truly,  very  strange  1 
What,  Clarence  Geraldin  bom  of  woman  1  why, 
T  were  sacrilege  to  swear  it  I    He 's  a  god ! 
A  very  deity  1    And  where 's  his  sluine ! 
The  chaste  and  gentle  boeom  of  Almeida  1 
Blest  pair  I    Upon  my  soul,  it  might  bring  down 
The  envy  of  immortals  1    Silent  yet  I 
Why,  the  dear  youth — sweet  youth  I  immaculate ! 
Oh  yes  I    Josenh  was  virtuous,  no  doubt ; 
Soo,  too,  was  ^pio ; — imperfect  patterns  1 
The  light  of  their  example  is  edijpsed  1 
Clarence  Oeraldin  turns,  sublimely  cold, 
From  a  lair  vestal's  proffered  charms — the  rose 
With  its  youQg  leaves  unfolding  to  the  sun. 
In  bloom  all  redolent ! — ^t'  embrace  the  dark 
And  deadly  nightshade  of  a  common-^— 

AL  Hold 

The  pestilenoe  doth  fever  on  your  tongue.  [Oinny. 
eta,  I  command  you,  stay  I  WiU  you  be  mine  I 
AL  Neyer  I 

(Za,  Imbibe  dishonor  frx>m  the  hand  of  shame  I 
AL  Monster  1 

Cla,  An  outlaw  and  a  villain  I 

AL  Liarl 

eta.  His  blood — ^his  blood  be  on  your  head ! 
AL  Save  me  1 

She  •hrinki  ihvdderina  from  Aim,  and  veUt  her 
face  OS  the  ewrtain  fiJle, 

XND  OF  aor  m. 
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AL  To  save  his  fife  I  wedded  Claringtoo — 
Is  i£  not  so  9    Am  I  not  wedded  t    Oh, 
Beseech  ye,  tell  me — I  am  much  abused. 
Or  by  this  light  I  think  I  am  a  wife  f 

Bo,  O  cruel  man  1  husband  unnatural ! 

AL  Aye,  that  is  the  word — husband  I   Is 't  not 
sol 

Ho,  You  are  the  wife  of  Claringion. 

AL  I  know  it  I 

Tho'  I  have  wandered  dreadfully  of  late, 
I  should  knoiw  that  I 
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^o»  His  dupe, methinVfly  as  well! 

A  marriage  forced, — ^the  ceremcxij  sajd 
To  one  imcon^cioos  of  the  words  tthe  heard  I 
And  utt'ring  noDo !  advantage  taken,  thus, 
£  en  in  the  instant,  of  delirious  terror ! 
No  nuptial  rite  performed — no  priest  ordained, 
As  meet,  to  consecrate  their  union- 
Is  binding  neither  in  the  eyes  of  Qod 
Nor  man,  I  think.  [Aiide. 

Al.  Husband  I    Oh,  how  that  name 

Melted  like  music  once  upon  mine  ear  I 
Well,  I  am  wife  at  Uist~AM  wife  I  but  how  f 
Deal  justly  with  me— didst  not  know  the  terms! 
I  think  you  witnessed  all^eren  life  for  life  1 
He  sared  my  life  1  then  what  could  I  do  less — 
When  't  was  so  stated,  and  you  know  it  well — 
Than  give  the  life  he  saved,  to  save  the  life 
He  would  have  lost  for  me!    Would  she  have 
done  it ! 
Ho.  iShe! 

AL  Aye,  she,  she  I  whom  should  I  mean 

huitihel 
My  mind  is  full— my  memory  overchaiged — 
Somewhat  oppress'd — ^but  it  must  be  a  blank 
Or  ere  her  image  is  forgot ! 

Bo,  There  IB 

Some  horrid  meaning  in  her  words  ! — Surely 
He 's  not  the  wretch  could  do  it ! 
Al,  Rosine,! 

Did  lore  him ^my  rising  heart  I 

Bo.  Nay,  nay,  oome — 

Your  mother  waits ;  a  messenger,  perhaps^ 
May  bring  us  tidings. 
AL  Tidings  1  and  from  whom ! 

Bo.  From  Claringtoo. 

At.  Oh,  do  not  kill  me  quite  ! 

Let  me  forget — I  feel  I  cannot  live ; 
They've  bound  me  in  a  rack — cruel  deception  I 
But  why  should  he  have  practised  it  on  me ! 
Next  to  his  life,  his  love  I  valued  most ! 
How  dear  to  me,  this  marriage,  and  the  grave 
It  has  dug  for  me — ^they  will  speak,  when  lips 
Thst  spoke  in  vain  shall  speak  no  more. 
Bo.  Almeida  I 

A  I.  He  made  a  slave,  a  very  wretch  of  me  1 
In  thinkine  of  him,  I  forgot  that  Heaven 
Denounced  the  sinful  poseion  that  would  make 
An  idol  out  of  perishable  clay, 
And  all  my  prayers,  my  hopes  were  given  to  him  1 
Mv  very  senses  were  transferred  to  his, 
Tul  all  I  saw  and  heard,  and  felt  and  Imew, 
Their  character  and  color  took  from  him ! 
To  him  I  owed  my  life — a  double  debt; 
For  till  I  knew  him,  I  had  known  no  life  1 
I  lived,  I  breathed  but  in  his  presence — nay, 
His  least  of  wishes  were  commands  with  me ; 
He  knew  it,  and— oh,  most  unnatural ! 
To  turn  the  weapon  *gainst  the  hand  that  gave. 
The  false  shaft  feathered  from  the  breast  it  wounds  I 
Bo.    Tou  speak  of  Clarence  I    has  he,  then, 
deserved 
The  language  of  reproach  from  you,  Almeida ! 
Al.  1  am  a  woman,  and  a  woman*s  tenderness 

Defeated,  leaves  the  heart  so  full,  that  words 

But  let  me  not  upbraid  him — ^'tis  too  late  1 

To  throw  himself  awav  upon  a  wretch 

Bo.  What  meanyo ! 

AL  Why  was  it.  ooncealed  from  me ! 


/knew  it  not,  who  should  have  known  it—ouel! 
Cruel,  cruel 

Bo.  Upon  my  life,  there  is 

Some  strange  delusion  or  deception  here  I 

AL  I  saw  her  I  with  these  eyes  I  saw  her— oh. 
Would  that  the  sight  had  blasted  them  for  ever ! 

Bo.  Saw!    Whom! 

AL       His  mistress !  Clarence*  roistrees !  Aye, 
I  think  that  word  needs  no  unravelling. 

Bo.  Clarence'  mistress ! 


AL 
I  saw  her,  and 

Bo. 
Twin  sisters  ever  I 

AL 

Bo.  Claringtonl 

AL 

Bo. 


His  mistress  I    In  that  cive 
O  love  and  jealousy — 
Clarington  knows  aO. 


Tes»he. 

Did  Clarington  say  so ! 

AL  Too  well  he  knew  itl  and  too  well,  but  now. 
His  brutal  nature  turned  it  to  account 
Rosine,  could  you  have  heard  the  terms 

Bo.  Why,  aye— 

I  see  it  now !  could  heart  of  man  conceive  it  I 

AL  Well,  go  on ! 

Bo.  Falsehood  and  fraud  combined — the  tie 
Which  means  like  these  conspired  to  form  is  void ! 
The  wretch  1  remorseless,  double  traitor ! 

AL  He  is 

My  husband  I 

Bo.              He  is  a  villam  1   The  woman 
You  speak  of  is  a  mistress,  but 

AL  But  what  I 

Bo.  Not  Clarence' mistress — naj,  start  not — bis 
honor, 
And  the  deep  villainy  of  Clarington, 
Are  subjects,  neither,  for  surprise. 

AL  Now,  prithee. 

Deal  justly  with  me. 

Bo.  listen,  then,  Almeida. 

How  those  poor  outcasts  in  that  cave  found  shelter, 
Is  briefly  told.    The  lost,  unhappy  mother, 
Deserted  by  the  wretch  who  had  betray'd  her. 
With  scarce  a  shelter  for  herself  or  child. 
By  accident  or  instinct^  sought  this  shore. 
When  suddenly — her  mind  mipaired — she  tbougfat 
She  saw  pursuing  her  the  man  who  now — 
His  selfisn  passions  wanting  other  field — 
Had  in  the  tyrant  meiged  Uie  traitor^s  arts; 
Impelled  by  terror  or  despair,  she  grasped 
Her  child,  and  madly  plunged  into  the  sea  I 
The  rest  I  need  not  telL    Her  life  she  owes 
Even  to  him  on  whom  this  miscreant 
Thus  seeks  to  fix  a  twofold  shame  that  *s  his^ 

AL  Oh,  dupe,  dupe  I 

Bo.  This  story,  framed  to  back  his  threat 

'Gainst  Clarence'  life,  stamps  him,  indeed,  the  fiend 
I  always  took  him  for. 

AL  Aye,  the  li^ht  breaks — 

Oh  that  the  darkness  had  usurped  it  yet  I 

Bo.   And  Clarence  lived  a  monster  in  your 
thoughts ! 

A  L  Better  so,  than — being  what  he  ia—4o  know 
The  thing  /am  I    Then  lead  me  to  him. — ^I 
Here  merge  the  wife,  but  am  the  woman  stilL 
Hear  me,  and  be  the  witness  of  my  vow : 
Never — and  by  yon  listening  Heaven  I  swear  it ! — 
Will  I  receive,  or  yield,  the  rites  he  claims ; 
But)  as  I  am  a  straqger  to  hia  lore, 
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So  will  I  live  a  stranger  to  his  name. 

And  xu>w  my  heart  feeLs  ten  times  lighter !  lead, 

Lead  me  to  Clarence. 
Bo.  Oh,  Almeida — 

AL  Ha! 

Enier  CLAaooxoN. 

Cla.  It  were  not  meet,  fair  lady  !    Courtesy 
And  iKage  both  forbid.    Let  bim  seek  you ! 
I  >e  heard  your  pious  resolution.    Hence  I 

[Exit  ROBINE. 

Dfgenerate  wanton  I  own  it  to  my  face ! 
But  let  me  not  forget  myself  too  far. 
DUperre  these  fumes  of  folly  from  your  brain, 
Or  they  will  wake  you  to  a  dreadful  sense 
Of  your  cooditioo. 

J/L  I  deny  the  right 

Tou  claim  to  counsel  or  command.    I  am 
Sole  mistress  of  mysel£ 

CUl  I  cry  you  mercy  I 

The  projects  of  that  fertile  brain  of  yours 
Might  laugh  the  subtle  casuist  to  scorn. 
And  «hame  Cumea*s  oracle  itself  1 
Foolish  woman,  'tis  time  that  you  were  taught 
A  wife's  first  lesson's  to  obey. 

Al.  I  scorn 

To  yield  obedience  to  a  wretch,  who  could 
Purge  a  vile  lie  to  gain  a  viler  end. 
And  soil  that  honor  which  he  never  knew. 
Hy  hand  is  free,  my  heart  is  freer  still : 
Hie  last  you  never  had ;  the  first,  obtained 
By  faL>elMx>d,  and  a  vow  I  now  perceive 
\  on  ne*er  designed  to  keep,  is  mine  again. 

da.  By  Heaven,  you  tempt  me  to  abuse  myself, 
And  to  uae  violence  where  i  am  pledged. 
Bat  have  a  care !  my  object  was  to  save 
Your  honor,  and  the  credit  of  a  name 
Which  accident — ^your  shameless  passion 

AL  Hold,  sir  1 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  that  passion  lives, 
In  its  first  ardor,  unabated — far 
Above  the  meanness  or  the  insolence 
Tliat  seeka  to  slander  it 

CJa,  You  speak  this  well  1 

Poor  simpleton  I  your  footing  is  infirm ! 
'Xeath  e^r^  step  you  take,  there 's  hidden  fire  I 
Pause,  ere  it  burst  and  blast  you  I 

Al.  Let  it  blaze  1 

Bat  though  your  hand,  I  know,  would  light  the 

torch. 
Even  as  the  Indian  smiles  upon  the  stake 
With  the  last  effort  of  expinnff  nature, 
Hy  lip  would  scorn,  my  soul  defy  ye  still  I 

aa.   Indeed  t    Then  let  his  blood  attest  that 
boast! 
And  did  your  fiuth  so  far  exceed  your  sense 
Of  the  deep  workings  of  a  human  heart, — 
Xay,  the  oonmion  suggestions  of  plain  caution, — 
As  to  suppose  the  pledge  I  gave  to  save 
That  villam's  life  would  be  redeemed  f 

AL  Hal  my  life 

Has  been  a  dream,  I  know,  since  that  fell  hour 
I  gave  my  hand  to  Claringtoo — a  fiend 
Had  ooojured  up  all  horrid  images  1 
Terror  and  doubt  usurped  each  struggling  sense — 
An«l  even  now  those  visions  float  before  me  I 

eta.  Dream  on  1  you  have  been  wandering  in 
a  worid 


Of  soft  illusions,  doubtless  I    Let  me  not 
Dissolve  the  charm  I 

AL  You  pledged  your  fnith, — I  thii4c 

Your  words  to  me  gave  earnest  of  a  hope, 
A  nation's  honor  wi^uld  protect  the  brave  f 

Cla.  The  brave?    Poor  paltry  coward t    I've 
denounced 
The  runagate ! 

AL  O  Clarington,  you  would — 

You  could  not  do  it  f 

Cla.  The  rebePs  death  shall  ease 

The  rebel's  life.    Reward  has  been  proclaimed — 
His  head  is  forfeited  1 

AL  Have  mercy,  sir  1 

As  a  man,  a  soldier !  I  do  implore. 
Upon  my  knees  I  ask  it — spare  his  honor  1 

Cla.  oy  Heaven,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  like 
An  angel  I    Honor,  life — both  rest  with  you  1 
Are  you  prepared  to  purchase  them  on  terms 
Such  as  1  may  name  f 

AL  Never  I  and  I  despise 

Myself  for  the  humility  which  thus 
Could  bend  to  ask  a  boon  of  Clarington. 

Cla,  Ere  thrice  three  suns  have  set,  his  head 
shall  roll 
A  lifeless  ball,  frail  woman,  at  your  feet  I     [Emt. 

AL  O  villain,  villain^ to  ensnare  me  thus! 
Clarence*  life  forfeited — his  life,  his  life  I 

0  Clarington,  in  mercy  hear  me !    I 

By  Heaven,  I  will  not  shrink  from  meeting  it( 

jEVi/^  RosiMX. 

Where's  Clarence? 
Bo.  In  a  safe  retreat,  some  leagues- 


AL  Talk  not  to  me  of  safety — what  retreat? 
Bo.  The  Highlands  that  look  westward  from 

the  bay, 
AL  Wounded  perhaps,  and  hopeless,  there  be 
lies! 
Farewell,  Rosine  I  if  we  should  meet  no  more, 
Sometimes  think  of  me ;  nor  let  evil  tongues 
Be  over-busy  with  Almeida's  fame ; 
And  so,  farewell  1 

jRo.  0  Heaven  1  and  goes  my  friend 

Where  danger,  death,  perhaps,  awaits  her  steps? 
AL  The  purpose  of  my  soul  is  fixed — no  words. 
The  blessings  of  the  good  be  on  you,  ever  I 

\ExU. 
Ro,  This  comes  of  thee,  O  Clarington ! — ^What 
now? 

.£k<tfr  a  Servant 

Ser.  The  Lady  Walsingham  is  taken  ilL 
Her  dauffhter  and  yourself  are  summon  d  straight 

Ro.  rhen  hasten,  and  recall  her — nay,  it  is 
Too  late  I    Lead  on.    Alas^  my  poor  Almeida  \ 

[ExewmL 

ScENB :  The  Highlands  of  the  interior. 
Enter  Qxraldin,  leaning  on  WoLTERSiAir. 

Wol.  Are  you  hurt,  sir  ? 

Oer,  Nothing — a  mere  scratch. — ^Tlie  da]p 

Is  BO  far  with  ua    By  Heaven,  Wolferstant 
I  never  felt  the  touch  of  f«*ar  till  now, — 
I  Aye,  in  the  heat  of  battle  I  grew  tiold  I 
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And  when  I  n]s*d  my  inn  to  smite  tlie  foe. 

It  fell,  as  falls  the  blasted  branch,  and  withered — 

I  saw  m J  brother  1 

WoL  Toor  brother,  Raymond  t 

Oer.  Did  y on  not  see  him  f  Conld  yon  not  hare 
known 
The  gallant  port  of  a  Milerian  t    Aye, 
My  brother  1 

Wot.  Said  they  not  that  he  had  left 

For  England  f    But  I  do  remember,  no^r, 
A  galhmt  gentleman,  with  morion  dos'd ; 
Twice  on  my  sword  he  madly  rushed,  and  twice, 
From  a  stnm^  impulse  I  oould  not  resist, 
I  SMred  his  Jifa 

&er.  My  brave  friend  t  and  did  Ton  so  t 

[A  dUtant  shout  u  heard 

Woi,  That  cry  is  from  the  field,  and  from  our 
men  I 

Ger.  Then  Clarington  has  rallied,  and  renewed 
TTie  fight   Place  him  before  me,  Heaven  I  'tb  all 
I  ask.  [JSxeunL 

BfUer^  from  the  oppotite  Mide,  Soldiers,  leading 

in  Ratxond. 

Bay.  Thanks,  thanks.    Here  let  me  lie— —to 
rise  no  more  1 
Where  is  Gkraldin  t    Is  he  safe  f 

Sol,  But  now 

He  was. 

Ray.     How  is  the  day  t 

SoL  Tis  tura'd  against  ua 

But  you  have  got  an  ugly  hurt,  sirf 

Jiay,  Go, 

Seek  your,  leader,  he  may  want  your  senrices. 
When  the  fight's  over,  tell  him  Kaymond  waits 
To  see  him. 

Sol,  Raymond  Qeraldin,  sir  I 

l^y.  Aye. 

SoL  It  is  his  brother  1    Come  along,  my  friend. 

[ExeunL 

Ray,  Well,  Clarence,  our  sun  has  set,  my  brother  1 
It  had  a  cloudy  rising,  and  hath  sunk 
In  storm  at  last  1    Tis  somewhat  early — ^yet 
Too  long  1    To  see  thee  thus,  with  all  thy  youth. 
Thy  worUi,  thy  yalor,  and  thy  gifts  of  mind, 
Impeird — but  my  tongue 's  parch'd  I  In  any  cause. 
Save  this»  to've  died,  had  made  the  earth  whereon 
I  lie 

Whiter  WOLFKBSXAN. 

Wol,  Look  op,  sir,  your  brother  will  be  here 

Anon. 
Ray,  I  hear  your  voice,  but  cannot  see  you. 

Are  you  from  the  hills ! 

Wol,  Where  all  is  lost,  sir  1 

Ray,  Aye,  lost!    Does  Clarence  live t 
Wol,  Heedful  but  of  you 

He  hastens  hither,  bringing  you  relie£ 
Ray,  And  to  himself  brings  death  1    Hiifl  is  no 


Enter  Okbaldin,  attemded  by  a  Surgeon. 

Oer,  Raymond  I  m^  brother  I  ho  w  b  it  with  yon  f 
Jiay,  Thank  you,iii;  I'm  eaaier  now.  Is  he  not 
oome.t 


Oer,  Here,  here  1  Can  yon  not  feel  my  tdacb— 
do  you 
Not  know  my  voice  t 

Ray,  Hal  my  brother  I    Tes,well! 

A  littJe  nearer  yet" 

Oer,  1b  there,  indeed. 

No  hope,  Raymond? 

Surgeon,  He  cannot  survive  long. 

Oer,  Leave  us  alone,  then.    Not  your  tyrant's 
chains 
Can  bbd  me  to  this  spot  with  half  the  power 
My  soul  confesses  in  uese  bonds  of  death. 

Ray,  My  head 's  too  low.  Will  y  ou  not  raise  it  { 

Oer,  Ah, 

There  is  hope  yet  I 

Ray,  Is  that  Clarence  I 

Oer.  My  brother ! 

Ray,  Nay,  Clarence,  life  ebbs  apace  I    I  hare 
not  felt 
Tour  hand  for  many  a  day. 

Oer,  Can  you  foigire  me, 

Raymond  I 

Jiay,  There 's  nothing  to  forgive,  my  brother : 
Sf  »mething  to  regret !    I  could  luive  wished 

Oer.  Toot 

Brother  had  not  been  a  wretch  1 . 

Ray.  Nay,  Clarenoe,  that 

Cuts  deeper  than  the  sword  I  Add  not,  beseech  je, 
Another  pang — but  tell  me — that  sur^^eoo — 
How — your  life,  Clarence  I — brixig  lum  hcre^I 

may — 
A  dving  man,  perhaps— support  me,  while— 

0  clarence  I [Die*- 

Claungton  abruptly  enters,  attended  by  a  Guard 

of  Soldiers. 

da.  Thus  treason,  ever,  like  a  two-edged  nrord 
Doth  wound  itself  I  Poor  gallant  youth  1  Bear  you 
The  body  hence.    Surrender,  sir,  or  die ! 

Oer,  Your  valor  doth  take  counsel  of  discretioa; 
This  meeting,  else,  to  one  or  both  were  sparU 

1  am  your  prisoner,  but  equal,  still ! 

Wol.  How  1  are  we  betray'd ! 

Cla,  Not  so— your  lives  are  spsr'd; 

We  visit  not  his  shis  upon  your  head& 

Oer.  Thee  I  despise.    If  there  be  treachery, 
I  am  the  victim.    Pass  vou,  sir,  thb  list. 
Now  I  am  ready.    I  will  see  thee  yet  I 

[7b  WoLPKBSTAir. 

Wol.  I  hear  a  woman's  voice  1    It  comes  this 
way! 

Almeida  rushes  m. 

Al.  Safe  1  nfe I    Are  you  safe,  my  Clarencet 

Oer,  My  lore! 

Al.  Oh,  I  had  nearly  given  all— Clarington! 
What  do  these  here  f 

Oer,  A  tyrant's  wonted  insirumcots. 

My  poor  Raymond's  gone ! 

Al,  And  Clarence  is  betray'd! 

Oer.  An  honest  traitor, love  I   All  may  be  well! 

Al.  Is't  done,  at  last!  ByHeav«i,you«tirn>t 
hence! 

Oer.  You  must  not  hang  about  me  thus. 

OUl  ThetioM 

Is  urgent    Tear  them  asunder  I 
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Oer.  An*  if 

Tber  most,  IVe  thinned  your  ranks  but  now ;  and 

•tUl 
Cio  vield  a  weapon  brighter  than  their  blades  1 
[iynatching  a  tword  from  Wolferstaiv.    Soldiers 

To  fate,  and  not  to  thee,  or  these,  I  yielded. 

AL    Yielded!  yielded!  and  unto  whom  I    To 
tbeeff 
Art  thou  the  man  t    Give  me  a  sword,  and  I 
Will  search  his  heart,  sooner  than  yield  one  inch 
Of  earth  whereon  I  stand  1 

Gtr.  Kay,  be  advised ; 

My  honor's  pledged ! 

'Cla.  Soldiers,  advance  1 

AL  Stand  back  I 

Approach  him  not  1    If  he  must  go,  he  goes 
W  ith  me.    Your  honor 's  pledged,  you  say  t 

Otr.  Solemnly ! 

AL  Then,  sir,  I  am  your  pris*ner  too !    My  foot- 
ing DOW 
Is  firm  1    Lead  on ! 

Gtr,  VLj  matchless  girl  I 

AL  O  Clarence  I 

[Exeunt, 

da.  The  meshes  dose  them  in— they  re  mine 
al  last  1  [Exit. 

ZND  OF  ACT  !▼• 


actv. 

ScEn:  The  Castle. 
Enter  RoeiNK,  follovsed  by  Mahon. 

Ro.  A  three-fold  misery !  what  is  to  be  done  f 

Mak,  That  may  be  done  which  ihe  should  do — 
Almeida. 

Ro,  Alas! 

Mak.  Let  her  aclmowledge  Clnrington 
Her  legal  lord, — and  such  in  sight  of  Heayen 
He  K,— and 

Ra.  VHiatf 

JfoA.  That  paper  may  be  canceird ! 

Ro.  Oh,  never  I  Justice  wnl  not  have  it  so. 

McJl   As  the  gold  weighs,  so  will  the  scales  in- 
cline \ 

Ro.  May  Justice,  then,  be  bribed  f 

Mak.  Or  Fm  no  priest. 

Ro.  Nay,  let  it  have,  for  it  itiU  have,  its  way ! 
And,  tni^t  me,  but  in  this  I  see  the  hand 
Of  Providence! 

Mak.  Give  me  the  paper ! 

Ro.  Never ! 

Mak,  Art  mad !    What  would  ye  do  I 

Ro.  '     Save  Clarence'  life  I 

Mak.  And  kill  your  friend  I 

Ro.  O  horrible !  Why,  why 

Was  I  reserved  for  this ! 

Mak,  Tell  her  she*s  a  wretch ! 

A  beggar  1  and  a  villam  wa«  her  sire ! 
Tell  her  that  this  will  be  proclaim'd  I  the  world 
Will  know  it — and  then  bid  her,  lady,  live  I 

Ro.  Clarence*  life  forfeited — a  pardon  may 
Be  pmcbas'd  I  in  that  case,  the  means  are  his, 
By  marriage  with  Almeida — and  their  loves 


Death  only  can  divide !  to  bear  her  hence, 

From  this  detested  spot,  and  lead  a  new 

And  happier  life  in  her  own  Italy  1 

I  say  the  hand  of  Heaven's  in  this !  tVere  sin. 

Beyond  redemption,  to  avert  it,  then ! 

This  paper  rests  with  me ;  and,  tbo'  a  dark 

And  dismal  scroll,  upon  my  life,  I  think, 

'T  will  prove  an  instrument  wherewith  to  work 

Gkx)d  out  of  evil !    Til  about  it  straight 

Mak  Stay !  I  have  a  strong  conception— listen- 
Nearer — ^let  me  speak  low — give  me  the  paper ! 

Ro,  Ha! 

J/oA.      Confusion !  I  tell  you,  yon  are  mad  I 
Ro.  But  not  guilty !  Let  me  see  your  face  no  more. 

[ExU. 

Mak.  Foiled  by  a  babbling  girl — ^whomhavewa 
here! 

> 
Almeida  ruthet  tra,  her  hair  dUkevelled,  atud  fall' 
ing  loo9e  over  ker  ikouldere. 

AL  Save  me !  a  father,  and  Heaven's  minister, 
Herii  at  your  feet,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
I  do  beseech,  I  do  implore  yoo~*mercy  1 

Mak  Her  mind  is  gone  I  O  Clarington,  my  son — 
Rise,  rise.    Mercy,  say'st  thou  I 

AL  The  attribute 

Of  all  good  men ! — angels  do  love  it — God 
Himself  forgives  it,  even  when  it  errs ; 
The  sinner's  hope— the  Christian's  consolation — 
The  poor  man's  refuge,  and  the  rich  man's  crown ! 
We  all  do  need  it !  and  the  prince  no  less 
Than  his  least  subject ;  the  poor  worm  that  crawls 
Would  turn  and  sak  it  of  the  foot  that  crushes. 
As  at  thy  feet  J  sue  for-- mercy,  mercy  1 

Mah.  What  sanctions  the  appeal  to  me  t 

AL  Heaven  and  earth 

Do  sanction  it !  deceive,  evade  me  not— 
Thou  art  his  father  I 

ifoA.  Girl  1  girl^thou  dost  foi^t*** 

His  father !  father,  saidst  Uiou  f  Why,  vho  am  1 1 

AL  Oh,  I  do  know  it  all !  if  there  be  sin. 
Show  mercy,  here,  and  thou  wilt  be  forgiven  I 

Mak  Death  of  my  hopes  1   I  see  her  mother's 
hand 
In  this.    Who  told  ye  that  I  was  his  father  t 

AL  Lips  tliat  are  closed  I  as  presently  will  be 
Those  which  now  plead  for  one  whose  life  Ues  at 
The  mercy  of  thy  son.    But  my  soul  wakes ! 
Have  I  renounced  myself  t    Have  I  forgot? 
Am  I  Almeida,  and  he  Clarington  1 

He,  he  whom  I O  mockery  and  madness ! 

My  brain  was  wrought  upon — ^"tis  wild— inflamed  1 
A  wretch  has  bound  it  with  consuming  fire  ! 
But  'tis  not  yet  consumed !  and  prompts  me  now 
To  tell  ye  that  should  make  ye  tremble — ^wretch  ! 
I  will  denounce  you !  and  expose  the  fraud 
Which  you  have  practised — drag  you  to  the  light, 
And  show  the  world  the  monster  in  the  man  I 

ifaA.  And  dost  thou  threaten  me  I  thou,  thou  I 
Why,  then, 
Sup])ose  I  say  thy  sire  was  a  villain ! 

AL  Ha! 

Mak  A  murderer! 

AL  O  God  I 

ifaA.  And  what  art  tkoa  I 

A  beggar  doubly  I  thou  hast  fairly  lost 
That  which  was  foully  won  1    Th  estate  revert* 
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To  a  convicted  felon !    Fortune,  tliaa. 

And  life  at  once  are  reft !  and  thou  threaten'st  me  I 

AU  IVe  beard  thee,  but  my  bouI'b  above  the 
terror, 
And  scornA  the  weakness  which  thou  wouldst 

inspire. 
I  cannot  share  the  guilt,  though  at  my  heart 
The  grief  must  lie,  of  deeds  gone  ere  the  light 
Had  visited  these  eyes.   And  poverty 
Has  terrors  only  for  the  ignoble  mina ; 
It  teaches  proud  humility  to  those 
Whom  better  gifts  have  counselled  higher  aims 
Than  the  mere  world  can  give,  or  take  away  1 
Hie  foul  and  false  reproach' which  you  have  dared 
To  cast  on  one  as  far  above  you  raised — 
As  yon  high  hill,  that  looks  upon  the  sea, 
Outtops  the  paltry  mound  that  lies  beneath. 
Is  as  the  cloud  that  girts  that  self-same  hill. 
Upon  whose  height  now  streams  the  setting  sun  I 
Hence  from  my  sight — it  sickens  at  your  presence. 

Mah,  T  will  sicken  at  a  sight  more  loathsome 
yetl 
All  your  fine  fancies  are  fine  fallacies ; 
And  if  they  save  him,  may  I  lose  myself  I  [Exit, 

Al.  Death  shall  unite  us,  then !   Cold  bonds,  my 
Clarence ! 
Tour  life's  embarked  upon  a  stormy  sea. 
The  last  sail's  shivered,  and  we  sink  together ! 
And  must  he  perish  f    Oh,  can  nothing  save  him  t 

JBnUr  CLABoraTOir. 


Cla.  Nay,  I  can  save  l:im,  an'  it  please  ye  so  1 

Al,  His  Ufe  were  safer  with  the  bloody  law. 
Than  in  your  woltish  clutchea. 

Ola,  Ton  will  not 

Have  him  live,  then  t 

AL  Not  upon  terms  would  bring 

Dishonor  to  his  life.    If  he  must  die, 
T  were  better  to  die  nobly,  than  live  basely. 

C/o.  How  if  compliance,  lady,  with  the  terms. 
Rests  with  yourself  f 

AL  Name  them  I  and  if  my  life 

Can  purchase  the  conditions,  take  it ! 

Cl€L  Nay, 

If  you  vnll  call  it  purchase,  why,  a  price. 
Lighter  by  half  the  beads  that  old  priest  counts. 
May  buy  the  boon  withaL 

AL  What  is't  ye  mean  t 

Cla.  Doubt  darkens  in  your  eyes — I  read  them 
well! 
And  can  you  not  read  mine  t    There  is  a  touch 
Would  tell  more  eloquent  than  words !  these  lips 
Were  made  for  pressure 

AL  Gracious  Heaven  I  and  have 

I  lived  to  suffer  this  t 

Cla.  Pleasure  "panting  lies 

Upon  the  virgin  velvet  of  these  leaves, 
Like  roses  melting  in  their  own  rich  dews ! 
liOt  me  imbibe 

AL  Villain  I  upon  your  life  1 

Cla,  We  are  alone  I  no  mortal  step  is  near-* 
Resistance  is  in  vain — this  form 

AL  O  Heaven  I 

Merey  you  denied  another  -show  it  me  1 

da.  Nay,  it  is  too  late !  your  chamber  lies 
Hard  by— that  self-same  couch  shall  hold  us  both, 


From  which  you  dared  discard  me,  to  give  place 
To  one  who  never  can  ascend  it  now ! 

AL  O  mercy  I  mercy,  Clarington !  no  help — 
No  hope Ha ! 

Mahox  suddenly  enten — Bhe  ruthe$  to  him — and 
tinJcM  into  hit  armt. 

ScENV :  The  inner  room  of  a  prison. 

Oebaldin  alone. 

Oer,  Well,  my  poor  Raymond!  'twas  in  hope  to 
save 
My  life,  that  you  surrendered  up  your  own ! 
The  sacrifice,  my  boy,  was  scarcely  worth 
Thy  gallant  nature,  and  its  love  to  me ; 
And  not  a  pang  could  rend  my  bosom  here, 
Permitted  the  proud  privilege  of  thus 
Dying  for  theel— had  the  last  link  that  bound 
My  soul  to  earth  been  severed  in  thy  death ! 

But  as  it  is why,  what's  the  world  to  ker  t 

O  fatal  hour  that  Ixrought  her  to  these  shores !     ] 

Enter  Rosixs. 

Eo.  Not  so !  not  so— it  was  a  blessed  hour ! 
Nav,  look  up ! 

iS^er,  Roeinel 

Jio.  Aye,  even  Roane. 

Oer.  A  merry  face  in  such  a  place  as  this 
Is  something  strange  I  Where  is  your  friend,  Rosint- 1 

Ro.   We'll  talk  of  her  anon ;  but  first— now, 
truly. 
Can  you  not  guess  I    O  yes !  I  know  you  can  I 

Oer.  Am  I  reprieved  f 

Ito,  Nay,  morel  From  England  comes 

An  act  which  doth  obliterate  the  past, 
And  new  appointed  power  to  heal  our  wounds ; 
An  act  conceived  in  wisdom  richer  far 
Than  tliat  which  doth  decri  c  the  block  and  axe. 
Behold  the  instrument  that  sets  yon  free  I 

Oer,  Your  words  are  as  a  dream !  But, tell  me, 
how 
Should  you  have  gain'd  int^^lligence  of  this, 
And  dot  Almeida  come  to  greet  me  too  t 

Bo.  She  knows  not  of  it    I've  a  world  to  say. 
And  will  explain 

Oer.  But  not  till  we've  found  her ! 

She  hurried  hence  in  hope  of  gaining  tliat 
Which  thou  it  seems   nast  gained   before   her! 

Thanks,  thanks  I 
It  is  no  common  courtesy  that  tella 
Ye  sa    Now  let  us  hasten  1  [Exeunt. 

Scene  :  The  shore  beneath  the  Castle. 
Enter  Clarinqton  and  Mahon. 

Mah,  For  special  reasons  Tve  abstained  fipom 
telling 
The  story  of  thy  birth  till  now.    She  tlireatens 
To  expotie  it  to  the  world,  and  I  must  flee 
This)  caaile. 

Cla,  The  means  shall  amply  be  supplied. 

In  a  few  hours  my  regiment  recrosses 
The  channel,  and  we  straight  embark  fiir  Spain. 
I've  reasons,  no  less  urgent  than  your  own, 
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For  hurrymg  hence ;  and  caution  may  secure 
Retreat    Itj  second  officer  conducts 
The  march,  and  under  him  the  men  embark. 
I  most  depart  alone. 

JToA.  Those  lights  are  from 

The  castle.    There  seems  some  stir — and  voices 
Sound,  I  think  I 

CUl  It  is  the  wind,  that,  pent  among 

The  rarioas  crevices  of  these  old  rocks. 
Doth  utter  accents  almost  human  1    There 
Is  a  safe  lodge,  some  few  leagues  hence,  where  you 
Mar  wait  the  moming*s  light    Till  then,  farewell ! 

ifsJL  Ere  I  depart,  I  would  conjure  you,  never, 
By  all  that  good  men  love,  and  bad  men  fear, 
Attempt  again  an  act  that  will  not  brook 
Reflection  1     I  see  the  passions  that  do  rage 
Within  your  breast,  ana  know  your  nature  stem ; 
But  do  not  shake  off  all  humanity  I 
And  at  some  future  hour,  I  know  full  well, 
Youll  thank  the  intervention  that  preserved 
Her  peace  and  honor,  and,  to  that  extent, 
Stood  *twizt  you  and  perdition  I    Black  enough 
Already  is  Uie  catalogue  against  us  1 
Add  not  another  sin  to  those  which  now 
Ensnare  our  feet,  and  clog  th'  immortal  hope ! 

[JSxU, 

C7^   A  goodly  speech,  and  a  repentant  fitther ! 
Faith,  when  ke  menus,  the  Devil  shall  turn  psalmist ! 
'S  death !  to  be  foiled  thus  by  a  dotard's  scruples, 
Cen  at  the  moment  when  my  fortunate  stars, 
Propitiooa  smiling,  were  about  to  crown 
My  sdieme  of  love  and  deep  revenge  with  triumph  1 
And  it  akall  triumph !    A  feller  purpose  now 
Usurps  my  soul :  what  /  cannot  enjoy, 
Ffe  never  shall  possess !    I'll  seek  her  straight ; 
Her  doom ~ identified,  it  seems,  with  his — 
If  I  mistake  not^  ere  another  sun 
Has  set»  ia  sealed !  [Exit. 

ScKNi :  The  Castle. 

£mter  Okkaldi!!,  followed  by  Rosdol 

Ger,  Once  more,  with  step  that  (alters  not,  I 
tread 
My  fisthef's  halls,  and  mine  I    By  Heaven,  Rosine, 
Fve  known  the  hour,  though  then  a  beardless  boy, 
When  the  brisk  dance,  the  song,  the  revel  loud, 
S«tit  up  their  echoes  to  the  silent  sky, 
Which  Beem*d  as  Itsteninff  to  the  sounds  of  earth ; 
WhiUt  happy  faces,  and  light  hearts,  where  love 
Had  lit  contagious  madness,  thrilled  the  scene  I 
We*re  not  so  cJd,  but  we  can  thread  the  maze 
Where  pleasure,  devious  Goddess  1  leads  again  I 
But  where*s  Almeida !    Time's  a  dullard — higs. 
And  poiirs  hi<«  glass  but  heavily,  where  she 
Nor  plumes  hu  wing,  nor  prompts  his  hand  to 

pledge 
Rapid  libations  to  the  golden  hours ! 
Her  absence  touches  me— 'tis  strange !     Rosine, 
Go  aeek  thy  friend,  and  tell  her  Clarence  waits ! 

J2a  A  heaviness  I  can't  dispel  comes  o'er  me  1 
4oy  reacts  upon  the  heart  like  grief, 
And  leaves  it  worn. 

Otr,  Talk  not  of  grief!  let  joy. 

Life's  mistress  and  her  queen,  have  her  full  sw  y  I 
Bv  Heaven,  you  droop  I    I  will  uot  have  it  so. 
Whyisthisr 


Bo.  *ns  very  childish — Fm  ashamed 

At  showing  so  much  weakness ;  she  will  come 
Drest  up  in  smiles,  that  will  disperse  these  clouds  I 

[Exit, 

Oer.  As  rising  in  the  east,  the  moon  unveils 
And  hangs  her  silver  crescent  in  the  sky, 
Dimming  the  stars,  till  darkness  flies  the  light, 
And  the  broad  heaven  expanding  leaps  to  life, 
And  laughs  above  the  world  1 

Roenm  redima. 

Rosbe!  how's  this  f 
Where's  Almeida  ?    What's  the  matter — speak  I 

Ro.  I  scarce  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to  think. 

Ger.  How, have  you  not  seen  her!  is  she  not 
here! 
Or  is  she  dead,  that  you  torment  me  thus  f 

Ho,  She  lives,  and  I  have  seen  her,— but 

Oer.  But  what! 

Ho.  O  Clarence,  something  dreadful's  happened 
here  I 

Oer.  In  tears ! 

There's  meaning  in  them,  and  'tis  fit  I  know  it 

[ExU. 

Ro,  In  a  strange  tone  of  grief  and  mixed  defiance. 
She  bade  me  leave  her  1  said  she  knew  'twas  false, 
Clarence  was  dead  I  and  I  was  come  to  join 
With  the  foul  fiend  who  had  pursued  anid  pierced 
Her  brain  with  fire,  because  he  found  she  sought 
To  save  the  life  of  a  poor  wretch  she  loved  1 
That  fiend  is  no  creation  of  her  fancy ; 
I  think  Fve  seen  him,  and  should  know  him  well — 
His  name,  and  nature :  Clarington's  the  first. 
The  second  is  the  fiend )  '  [Exit. 

QsB,ALDiN  retumB. 

Qtr.  And  have  I  'scaped 
From  want  and  peril,  and  a  dreadful  death, 
And  all  fur  nothing  1  It  was  her  despair 

Enter  a  Servant 

iSer.  A  letter.  Sir,  from  Clarington. 

On.  Clarington 

Thou  dost  remind  me  that  the  villain  lives  I 
What  of  him  I 

Ber.      ^      This  letter.  Sir,  is  firom  himself. 

[Exit. 

Oer.  Aye,  'tis  his  hand.    [Reaid».'\ 

**  I  entreat  to  see  you.  Matter  of  much  moment 
depends  on  your  compliance.  In  the  mountains, 
where  treachery  compelled  you  to  take  refuge, 
upon  the  spot  where  fell  your  brother,  you  will 
find  me.  Bring  no  witness  of  our  meeting,  and 
lose  no  time.  CLAaiKCTON." 

Ger.  Matter  of  much  moment,  and  from  Claring- 
ton I 
There  is  a  blow  suspended  over  head, 
Will  dash  us  both  to  pieces  1  [Exit 

ScKNx:  The  Highlands. 

CLARrecTOif  alone, 

Cla.   Tlie  current  of  my  life,  which,  headlong 
ever. 
Had  left  no  pauee  for  thought,  pauses  at  last! 
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Oeraidin:  A  Play  in  Five  Acti. 


Its  coarse,  thovi^h  often  broken,  hnnied  on, 
O'erleaping  all  impedimenta, — ^^tiU  now. 
The  tource  from  wnence  its  waters  were  supplied. 
Failipg,  the  stream  ebbs ;  and  here  this  bank, 
Where  all  things  perish,  wither,  and  dry  up. 
The  recollections  of  the  place  accord 
With  all  around,  and  that  which  is  within  I 
A  fitting  couch  of  final  rest  for  him 
Whose  paths  were  not  of  peace,  tho*  pleasure  led ! 
False  guide !  thou  hast  betrayed  thy  trust,  and  lured 
My  steps  from  whence  they  never  can  return  1 
Curse  on  the  weakness  which  unmans  me  thus  1 
Are  all  thy  boasted  powers,  Clarington, 
Reduced  to  this  t    Art  thou  a  thing  so  lost — 
Aye,  lost  I  beyond  redemption  here — denied 
The  hope  which  doth  anticipate  hereafter  ? 
Would  ne  were  oome  1   This  purpose  cannot  cool, 
But  'tis  a  pang  protracted,  and  my  brain 
Is  6corch*a  to  cmders ! 

Enter  GzEALniir. 

Oer.  Clazingtool 

da.  Who's  there  I 

Oh,  aye — ^I  wished  to  see  yon — ^pardon  me. 

Ger,  The  time  b  uigent^you  will  then  be  brief 
In  what  you  have  to  say. 

Cla»  How  like  a  god 

He  looks !  whilst  guilt  has  made  a  fiend  of  me  I 
Clarence  Oeraidin — I  lack  courtq^, 
But  'twere  to  mock  the  time  with  phrase  of  form. 
You  see  before  you  one  whose  life  must  end 
'  Ere  you  depart ;  but  I  would  spare  my  soul. 
Already  clogged  too  much,  the  olood  that  must 
Beshedl 

Ger,    You*d  have  me  take  your  life  t  first  state 
The  plea  would  justify  the  act  I 

Cia.  Almeida  I 

The  blow  has  struck  bim,  and  it  will  recoil  I 
Now,  whilst  the  lightning  flashes  frtxn  your  eye. 
And  your  band  grasps,  as  'twere,  the  bolt  to  strike, 
'Tis  fitting  that  I  tell  ye,  ye  are  both 
My  victims  I 

Ger.  What  mean  ye,  villain  f 

C/o.  The  tongue, 

Whose  triumph  'tis  to  announce,  even  to  your  face. 
Your  fate,  ne'er  faltered  yet  to  living  man  I 
And  firmly  noW'-aye,  firmly  as  my  soul 
Pursued  its  deep  resolve— tells  ye,  that  she. 
Who,  but  for  your  base  workings,  had  been  mine, 
And  never  can  be  yours !  lies  low  in  th'  embrace 
Of  a  deceptive,  but  a  certain,  death  1 

Ger.  Clarington! 

Cla,  Hatred  of  thee — and  thou  must  own. 

If  just,  that  debt  to  be  immortal ! — conjoined 
With  the  fierce  flames  her  beauty  kindled  here, 
Backed  by  a  motive  yet  more  powerful 
Than  all  her  charms,  conspired  to  destroy  her  I 
Take  up  your  swoni— you  should  know  how  to 

use  it 
I  watched  my  time—alone  within  her  castle- 
By  no  attendumts  guarded— all  absorbed 
In  thoughts  which  for  their  object  had  your  rescue 
From  an  impending  death,  which  she  believed 
Might  momently  o'ertake  you— e'en  of  this 
Did  I  avail  myself;  and  from  the  trunk 
Of  a  detected  villain,  severing 
The  head,  hideous  and  disfigured  in  the  blood 


That  spouted  o'er  mv  gannents,  I  rushed  in 
Upon  my  victim,  bidding  her—**  Behold ! 
Clarence  Oeraidin  smiles  on  vou,  Almeida  T 
She  shrieked !  and  falling  Unless  at  my  feet, 
A  subtle  poison  to  her  lips  conveyed 
Accomplished  her  destruction  1  f  >r,  be  it  kno'wil^ 
Of  that  same  venom,  by  these  hands  prepared. 
The  exquisite  and  peculiar  quality  j 

It  is,  first  to  take  captive  the  prone  mind. 
And  then  to  kill  the  body  I-Do  I  triumph!       j 
That  mind  is  now  oblivious  of  life,  ' 

And  that  sweet  body  tott'ring  to  the  tomb !        1 

Ger.  Devil !  but  my  sick  soul  recoils  from  thet 
I  would  not  take  thy  life— <Aoai  shooldBt  not  die-J 
No,  live  1  death  is  a  boon  too  rich  for  thee. 

CZo.  And  jet,  methinks,  it  is  thy  only  refuge  t 
A  thing  so  beggared  and  despised  as  thou 
Shoul£t  shun  the  light  1 

Ger.  I  do  survey  thy  form 

To  see  if  it  be  human  1  bnt  though  hell 
Temper  thy  sword,  will  I  ^bbaj  its  mettle  1 

[They  fight — Clabixgto!(  w  ti<m 

CUl  Curse  on  thy  ann  1  but  short-lived  is  th] 
triumph ! 
If  thou  hast  conquered  me,  I  yet  have  crushed 
Thy  hopes !   Though  dying,  it  is  bli-s  to  know 
Thou  art  my  vicUm.  [i>»>4 

Ger.  Thou  art  gone,  who  abooldst 

Have  lived  1  whilst  life,  and  that  which  hath  th^ 

power 
To  curdle  years,  long  years,  into  one  brief 
But  bitter  nour — remembrance — clings  to  me ' 
My  poor  Almeida ^now  I 


{Exit 


ScEKB  returos  to  the  Castle. 

RosiiYK,  wcUeJiing  Almeida. 

Ro.   She  sleeps !  and,  after  sudi  a  atorm,  hov 
calm 
And  beautiful  is  rest  I    At  times,  methougbt. 
The  name  of  Clarence  trembled  on  her  hp^ 
And  then  a  smile,  so  bitter — still  they  smile ! 
The  cheek  is  faint,  and  yet  a  tender  bloom 
Touches  its  damask,  sodi  as  roses  shed 
Over  the  marble,  or  as  autumn  leaves 
Upon  the  blasted  fruit — ^not  natural 
She  wakes  1    Almeida,  how  is  it  with  you  f 
Turn  not  away,  it  is  Rosine  who  speaka. 

Al.  Bovine! 

Jto.        Oh,  what  a  voice  was  there !   Cljirencc 
My  dear  Almeida,  comes — won't  you  speak  to  him 

Al.  He  was  all  goodness,  and  I  know  lus  deal! 
Was  happy ! 

Jio.  Nay,  he  is  not  dead torture ! 

Al.  Wliy  take  me  out  of  the  grave  f    Clareno 
lies 
Low  in  the  ground  I    Twas  not  well  dene  that  tbe^ 
Should  take  him  from  me. 

Bo.  Even  now  he  comes — 

Oh,  scene  more  terrible  than  death  I 

Enter  Gkiialdin. 

Speak  to  her; 
She  thinks  you  dead  I  and  turns  away  from  me. 
When  I  would  undeceive  her. 

Ger.  Almeida! 

[Kneeliny,  and  takittg  her  kat^ 
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AL  Thai  Toice  I — ^Et  is  a  sound  so  fine,  so  like 
A  Toioe  I  loved— so  musical !  not  death 
Itwif  can  steal  its  magic  from  that  tongue  t 
Oh,  speak  again  I   There  'a  been  the  live-long  night 
A  demon  hovling  at  mj  heart !  but  those 
R^di  eounda,  so  silver  pweet^  have  scared  the  fiend ! 

Oar.  Clarence  Geraldin  speaks  to  you,  Almeida. 

AL  Tis  false !  ha  1  thou  *rt  the  fiend  I  and  fiends 
can  take 
All  shapes,  and  with  the  tongues  of  angels  mock 
The  damned !    Art  not  ashamed,  being  immortal  I 
T(i  c!og  the  dying  hours  of  a  poor,  frail 
Creatore  thus  I 

Ger,  SpA*^  ™c  ^^  agony.    [To  Rosikb. 


Al.    In  tears  !   and  dost  thou  weep  for  me  f 
Ha!  now 
Thy  form  is  changed  again  !    O  Qod  t  let  me 
Look  on  thee  well Clarence  t  [J)ie$, 

Oer.  Speak  thou,  I  cannol 

Bo.  What  avails  it  f  She  will  speak  no  more ! 

Oer,  Dead! 

Jio.  Dead,  Clarence  1 

Oer,  And  so  early  ? — Aye — quite  dead  I 

Se  bendi  ever  the  body,  and  the  eurtain  falU  t^ 

iolemn  mtuie, 

■ 
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FREE     TRADE. 


CHAPTXA  IL 

Wk  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  " Harhont  of  Intsristb"  Here  our  task  would  be  a  Hgl^t 
one.  if  we  had  to  deal  only  with  the  writer's  figures.  Their  correctness  and  the  unsoundness  of  his 
theory  are  not  compatible.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  results  are  all  exact,  and  not  one  of  them 
reftfrable  to  the  facta,  with  which  they  are  either  concomitant,  or  which  they  follow  in  order  of  time. 
He  must  have  been  impressed  with  this  opinion  and  afraid  of  it ;  for  he  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
assuraei*,  that  the  results  must  be  what  in  reality  he  has  attempted  to  prove  the^r  are,  as  an  inevitable 
ooD«eqaence  founded  on  one  of  nature*s  immutable  laws.  Bearing  this  proposition  in  mind  as  that 
which  we  have  finally  to  controvert,  we  At  once  take  up  Mr.  Ctyey's  tables  in  tbe  same  order  he  haa 
hm»olf  given  them.  His  object  is  to  prove  not  alone  the  prosperity  of  the  interest  protected  by  a 
tah^  but  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  which,  according  to  his  argument,  progresses  or 
retrogrades  in  the  same  ratio  as  protection  to  particular  interests  rises  or  fiills.  With  this  view  he 
divides  the  time  between  1820  and  1851  into  six  unequal  periods.    Tliey  are  as  follows : — 

FiTftt  The  period  between  1820  and  1880,  as  exemplifyii^  the  working  of  the  tariff  of  181d-'24. 

Second.  That  between  1829  and  1836,  as  exempnfying  that  of  1828. 

Third.  That  between  1834  and  1841,  as  exerophfying  that  of  1834. 

FourtK  That  between  September,  1841,  and  June,  1848,  as  exemplifying  the  revenue  duty  then  to 
come  into  operation. 

Fifth.  That  between  June,  1843,  and  June,  1847,  as  exemplifying  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Sixth.  That  between  1847  and  1850,  as  exemplifying  the  act  of  1846i. 

A  table  is  affixed,  giving  the  average  amount  of  iipports  during  these  six  periods.  It  is  offisred  in 
pmrif  of  the  most  difficult  of  Mr.  Carey's  results,  namely,  that  the  people  consume  most  of  taxed 
produce  when  it  is  most  taxed.    Of  the  two  first  periodsy  be  gives  the  result  thus : 

For  the  nine  yean  beglnaliig  with  1831,  and  ending  with  1829,  total  oonsumiAion..^' 9506,000^000 

Annual  averue 56|400tOQO 

.ATcrage,  per  head,  of  the  popaiation 95 

ATenge  popvlation 11,947,000 

The  Beeood  period,  including  the  years  1880  and  1834,  is  given  in  detail : 

1S» 955^0,000 Rats  per  head,  94.S^ 

1831 81.000,000 6.10 

ia» 73,500,000 5.51  >popttiation,  lausoerooo 

IfflB 88,W)0,000 6.20 

19M 103,000,000 7.08 
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Let  ns  test  this  arithmetical  reasoning  so  fiir.  No  aathiHity  is  given  for  the  figores,  excsept  tl 
census  for  which  the  treasury  reports  are  vouched.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Carey  alone  is  reftpoDsib»l 
But  no  matter ;  at  present  their  correctness  is  assumed ;  Nid  taking  them  as  we  find  them,  we  sHd 
flee  bow  far  they  sustain  his  conclusions.    We  give  that  which  has  reference  to  tiiese  two  periods  : — 

**  The  facts  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  above  accounts,  are  as  follows :  First,  that  U 
amount  received  from  foreign  nations,  in  exchange  for  our  products,  largely  increased  during  tl 
^istcnce  of  the  tariff  of  1828." 

This  large  increase,  to  mean  any  tiling,  must  be  in  comparison  with  the  increase  during  the  precedii 
period.  And,  at  the  first  look,  the  resuU  would  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  in  that  sense.  It  oo! 
9eenu^  however;  The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  so.  First,  the  compari»oo 
Tmfiur,  inasmuch  as  the  first  period  extends  back  into  a  remote  time,  when  the  resources  of  tJ 
country  were  alpiost  in  their  infimcy.  The  comparison,  to  be  just,  should  be  with  the  five  last  yes 
of  the  first  period  Secondly,  the  average  of  the  two  periods  should  be  given,  or  the  particnlar»  ^ 
each.  Thirdly,  even  taking  the  average  of  the  first  period,  and  Mr.  Carey's  own  figures,  he  actixaU 
miscalculates  in  his  own  favor.  The  total  is  1608,000,000.  This  divided  by  9,  according  to  our  ca 
eolation,  gives  a  product  of  156,444,444  and  a  fraction,  instead  of  156,400,000,  making  a  difierence  < 
over  $44,000. 

We  have  no  statistical  tables  before  us,  and  we  are  too  much  pressed  for  time,  to  consult  them  i 
the  present  moment.  Consequently,  we  cannot  convert  his  average  into  its  particular  items ;  bat  ^vr 
can  take  the  average  of  his  yearly  table  in  the  second  period  We  find  it  to  be  $80,600,000,  yieldic 
a  consumption  per  head  of  $5.80.  Here  we  liave  the  '*  great  increase."  According  to  our  mmd,  it 
a  begeariy  increase;  and,  contrastinj?  the  two  periods  in  other  respects,  no  increase  at  alL  But  tbei 
18  no  disputing  tastes.  Mr.  Carey  may  regard  it,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux:,  i 
jprodigiou9,  **  an  he  will"  Let  us,  meantime,  proceed  to  the  next  period,  the  examinatioa  of  whic 
may,  possibly,  enlighten  us  on  this  question. 

Hi,  Carey  gives  us  only  the  average.  He  states  it  thus :  Total,  $684,000,000 ;  annual  average 
$97,700,000;  amount  oer  head,  $6.03;  population,  16,226,000. 

In  this  case,  as  in  tne  former,  Mr.  Carey  presents  to  view  two  figures :  one,  $7.08,  representing 
aiq^le  year  of  his  prosperous  period,  and  the  other,  $6.02,  representing  the  average  of  the  declinicj 
penod.    But  the  average  of  the  prosperous  period  is  actually  only  $5.80;  and,  keeping  the  two  avej 
ages  in  view,  let  us  read  Mr.  Carey's  cooclu^ton,  and  wonder.    Here  it  is : — 

*'  Secondly,  that  the  amount  so  received  diminished  greatly  in  this  period" 

Certainly,  if  between  $5.80  and  $6.02  he  discovers  a  great  diminution,  he  must  regard  the  iDcrea<« 
from  $5  to  $5.30  as  too  big  for  any  plain  English  word  to  express.  But  why  take  the  average 
Tis  for  Mr.  Carey  to  say.  He  is  now  precluded  from  asserting  thiat  he  can  show  a  continual  inereas 
ia  the  periods  of  prosperity  or  high  tari£  Who  knows  that  the  same  continual  increase  does  oc 
occur  in  the  other  periedsf  If  the  particulars  be  useful  and  requisite  in  one  case,  are  they  do 
equally  so  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa  I  But  be  it  remembered  further,  that  tlie  periods  do  no 
actually  correspond  with  Uie  tari£&  which  they  illustrate.    He  avows  this,  and  justifies  it:-^ 

**  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  placed  1829  In  the  first  period,  and  1834  in  the  second  It  is  no 
the  passage  of  an  act  that  produces  change,  but  its  practical  operation;  and  ther  first  year  of  th< 
existence  of  a  new  system,  is  but  the  sequel  of  that  which  is  passing  out" 

No  doubt:  but,  in  some  instances,  this  piece  of  abstruse  wisdom  would  amount  to  the  following 
proposition:  Man  but  in  largkly,  in  anticipation  or  low  paiCES.  Such  is  its  import,  exactlj 
applied  to  his  facts.  But  it  serves  the  argument  to  place  1884  in  the  second  period  It  suppliu 
hun  with  his  largest  figure,  and  he  uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  double  fallacy.  Now,  suppose  w( 
change  the  order,  placing  1829  in  the  second  period,  and  1834  in  the  third  "Die  result  would  thei 
stand  thus,  assuming  1829  to  give  the  same  amount  as  1830 : — 

Second  period,  total,  $366,500,000 ;  annual  average,  $71,100,000;  rate  per  head,  $5.12,  of  whicl 
$6.02,  Mr.  Carey's  average  for  the  succeeding  period,  is,  according  to  him,  a  great  diminution. 

But  to  refer  once  more  to  the  averaging  one  period,  and  giving  the  details  of  the  other,  let  us  set 
if  we  can  discover  any  other  possible  motive.  It  has  bef.n  shown  that  1834  yielded  the  highes: 
figure ;  and  the  highest  figure  was  necessary  for  that  period.  But  notwithstanding,  it  would  not  haT< 
tlie  highest  figure,  if  the  separate  years  of  the  next  period  were  given.  1836  was  the  year  oi 
kugest  consumption  since  the  discovery  of  America.  For  that  fact,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwui  is  the  au 
thoril^.    In  his  report  of  this  year,  he  says : — 

"The  past  year  has  been  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  year  1886 ;  and,  if  the  official  figure) 
could  be  made  to  represent  the  true  cost  of  the  imports  of  the  former  year,  even  1836  would,  it  u 
believed,  not  be  an  exception.  The  imports  of  the  nrst  quarter  of  the  present  year  show  an  increa5i< 
of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  mdicating  an  importation,  foi 
the  current  year,  greater,  by  many  millions,  than  the  imports  of  any  previous  one." 

Before  passing  farther  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to  contrast  this  citation  with  a  prophecy  anoounceii 
by  Mr.  Carey  on  the  faith  of  one  of  his  inevitable  results.    It  is  contained  in  the  following: — 

**  Seventh.  Thai  the  amount  of  debt,  incurred  in  the  last  two  years,  must  tend  to  produce  a  furthei 
diminution  in  future  onea" 

Reader,  dear,  contrast  this  fiict  and  prophecjr,  and  decide  for  thyself  According  to  the  profAecy, 
the  past  year,  1850,  was  to  be  that  of  most  diminished  consumption;  according  to  the  fact,  it  ia  thai 
of  most  increased  consumption.    It  is  weil  ni^h  time  to  give  up  this  table :  yet^  dry  as  it  may  seem, 
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it  »  ezceediDgly^  seductive.  What  bluc-devil  'could  withstand  the  beautiful  Bolution  of  the  fourth 
period!  It  b^ns  in  September,  1841,  and  concludes  in  June,  1843,  and  is  applied  to  test  the  work- 
inj^  of  the  tariff  which  was  to  come  into  operation  in  1842,  but  actually  never  did  come  into  operation 
at  all.  Mr.  Carej  writes  as  if  some  special  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1841.  To  explain  what  really 
took  place,  a  brief  historical  resume  is  necessary. 

Ilicre  were,  in  place  of  five  periods,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1 828, 
ID  fact,  eight  perioids,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct  tariff  operated.  Thus,  the  tariff  of  1828  came  into 
operatioD  September  Ist,  1828,  and  continued  in  operation  to  March  8d.  1838,  when  considerable  re- 
ductions Ux^  place  in  duties  on  most  goods,  and  on  a  4ong  list  the  duties  were  removed  altogether. 
At  tlie  eame  tune  this  important  change  took  place,  viz.,  that  instead  of  paying  cash  for  duties,  mer- 
chants were  allowed  to  give  bonds  for  the  amount,  payable  in  three  and  six  months — thus  enabling 
the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  and  realize  the  proceeds,  before  he  paid  the  money  for  duties  to  the 
eovemment  This  was  in  March,  1883.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  **  compromise  tariff" 
U.'ck  effect,  mider  which  linens,  silks,  worsteds,  rail-road  iron,  and  a  large  number  of  other  articles, 
were  made /tm;  and  the  same  law  provided  for  biennial  reductions  of  duties,  until,  in  July,  1842,  no 
duty  should  exceed  20  per  cent  Thus  this  law  provided  for  six  reductions,  each  of  which  operated 
as  a  distinct  tariff  The  law  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  the  free  articles 
were  affected.  In  September,  1841, 20  per  cent  duty  was  vm^o^ed  forthwith  upon  most  of  the  articles 
made  free  to  1638.  And  this  opeiatea  one  year,  until  August,  1842,  when  the  fraudulent  tariff  of 
that  year  was  imposed.  That  tariff  continued  to  operate  until  December,  1846,  when  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation.  We  h.ave  now,  to  test  Mr.  Carey^s  principle,  constructed  a  table  of  the 
average  imports  per  annum  for  each  of  these  periods;  also  the  average  duties,  and  showing  the  aver- 
a^^e  per  cent  of  those  duties  upon  the  dutiable  imports,  and  their  average  upon  the  whole  importa- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  property  which  comes  into  the  country,  whether  taxed  or  not, 
is  in  pa^pnent  for  someproperty  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  returns  generally  come  in  the  shape 
which  will  pay  best  The  table  will  show  the  very  large  proportion  which  arrived  as  free  goods. 
All  the  figures  are  from  official  reports,  as  follows : — 


Tvittot 


Imports  specie.  Free  goods.     Dutiable. 


Duties.    Datiee  per  Total  average  Duties  total    Per 
cent,  of      imports.  av*ge  imports,  cent 


132^33,  5  jfn, 

1836-37,  3 
IKft^39l,  S 
1M«»-41,  2 
\M^,  1 
lt•^i-M;,  50  months, 


u 
u 

u 


•35,843,393 
3I,04.%079 
33,917,398 
83,349,393 
13,871,446 
4,087,016 
37,363,509 
40,397,694 


48,863,381     373,003,394 
115,394,594      133.798.401 


137,389,313 

113,919,505 

109  344,489 

36,540,470 


169,663,740 
138,547,739 
111,>}71,961 
69,^34,601 


79,134,645      30l,87M55 
59,939,417     483,338,103 


dutiable. 

146,193,078  393tf 

44,851,433  33)^ 

48,953,459  28)^ 

4%357,359  2QJ4 

35,i>43,383  31^ 

1H,633,346  34 

101,5.M,653  33X 

115,678,053  34 


91,541,689 

138,3i<8,537 
165,484,636 
137,904,718 
117,543,848 
100,168,067 
101,130,084 


89,338,615 

83,43^,716 
34,478,229 
38,628,679 
17,513,141 
16.632,746 
83,895,304 


163,570,756     33,383,344 


38 

16K 

14% 
16^ 

lo 

16)tf 

23X 

19X 


The  firat  period  was  ^ye  years,  embracing  the  entire  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1838,  except  for  the 
]mX  half  of  1833,  when,  under  the  law  of  that  year,  from  March  Sd  to  September  80th,  manv  goods 
came  in  finee.  Under  that  tariff  of  1828,  nearly  all  the  goods  were  chained  with  duty,  and  the  aver- 
age charge  was  891  P^r  cent  The  duty  averaged,  on  the  whole  importation,  82  per  cent  On  the 
]i4  of  January,  1834,  the  first  reduction  under  the  compromise  took  place,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
the  remisstoD  of  duties  upon  silks,  dEC,  ^  The  import  of  free  goods,  for  the  two  years,  was  very 
large,  nearly  equalling,  in  amount,  those  which  paid  duty,  while  Uie  average  duties  declined  ^  P^r 
cent ;  and  the  average  tax  upon  the  whole  importation  was  one  half  what  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1S28.  In  the  next  two  years,  vix.,  1836-37,  the  specuhitive  spirit  culminated  and  retrograded.  The 
second  biennial  reduction,  which  took  place  January  1,  1886,  reduced  the  average  duty  from  334  ^ 
SS^,  and  the  duties  averaged,  upon  the  whole  importation,  but  14}  per  cent  This  arose  partly  from 
the  fiict,  that  in  the  depression  of  1887,  those  goods  which  bore  tne  highest  tax  could  not  be  sold, 
and  onlj  the  free  and  low  taxed  goods  could  be  imported  profitably.  In  1 888-39,  the  reaction  took 
place,  credit  sales  were  renewed,  and  the  high  taxea  goods,  under  the  third  biennial  reduction,  found 
buyera.  In  1840-41,  the  fourth  reduction  in  duties  took  place,  and  tiie  general  average  tax  was  15 
ft&r  cent.  In  1842,  the  20  per  cent  tax  on  goods  before  free  was  ^imposed,  with  ruinous  effect  The 
unportation  of  free  goods  declined  $28,000,000,  from  the  average  of  tne  two  preceding  years,  and  the 
taxed  goods  only  increased  $13,000,000.  Merchants  who  had  ordered  goods  under  a  law  making 
them  free  of  duty,  found  them  taxed  20  per  cent  on  arrival ;  and  in  January  of  that  year,  the  last 
and  largest  reduction,  under  the  compromise  act,  took  effect  In  September,  1842,  the  tariff  of  1842 
began  to  operate,  after  one  month's  mterregnum.  That  is,  in  July,  1842,  no  duties  were  higher  than. 
S<>  per  cent  Thirty  days  after,  the  tariff  of  1842  raised  the  average  to  88i  per  cent,  the  same  as  in 
IJ^'M,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  the  average  tax  on  the  whole  importation  to  23}.  That  tariff  lasted  60 
montha,to  December,  1846,  when  the  present  tariff  took  effect,  and  operated  48  months,  to  July,  1860, 
and  haa  yielded  an  average  of  24  per  cent  on  dutiable  goods,  or  19}  on  the  whole  importation,  or  8 
p^  ceni.'Ust  than  that  of  1842. 

The  reader  of  this  tariff  sketch  will  now  be  able  the  better  to  understand  Mr,  Carey's  honesty,  in 
embracing  the  year  1834  in  his  second  period,  which  was  designed  to  support  his  assumption  that 
people  haj  more  goods  when  they  are  taxed  the  highest  As  we  have  stated,  the  law  of  1832  came 
mto  operatioo  in  March,  1833 ;  and  as  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  80,  one  half  the  year  1833, 
and  the  wliole  of  1884,  was  under  the  operation  of  that  law.    In  order  to  show  the  precise  operati(»i 
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of  the  lav,  we  have  made  a  table  of  tbe  duties  nnder^he  tariff  of  1828,  and  as  modified  by  that 
1882,  on  leading  artides,  and  giyen  the  quantities  of  tlioee  articles  imported  in  1830,  and  in  1834, 
follows : — 


Imports  of  1884.    Dafeiet  of  1832.  Bedtie*ii  of  Dati 
$1,068,065 5  per  cent SOper  oeni 


Imports  in  1830.    Bntici  of  1828. 

Blankets, '..  $594,044 35  per  cent. 

Worsted  Goods, 1,897,545 85       ** 

Silks, 6,932,242 25       « 

Tea, 2,425,018 12sd0  cts.  per  lb. 

Coffee 4,227,021 6"          *< 

Sugar, 4,630,922 3  ««         «' 

Fruits, 620,275 3  *»         " 

Iron,(bar) 2,273,612 i-12peroent. 

Iron,  (pig) 25,644 es^    ** 

Hemp, 279,743 3-00       " 

Cocoa, 137,453........  2  eta  per  lb. 

Molasses, 995,776 10  eta  per  gal. 

Spices, 457,723 6al00  cts  per  lb. 

Oil  Cloth, 2,506 25  ett  per  yd. 

Total $23,809,614 

Iq  addition  to  these  articles,  Tery  many  others  were  made  free,  and  on  still  others,  tiie  tax  was  r 
duced.  The  whole  dutiable  importation  of  1880  was  158,180,676.  The  list  we  have  given  compris 
40  per  cent  The  effect  of  the  reductions  is  apparent  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Q^ 
Bill  of  1834  promoted  the  importation  of  that  metaL  Tbe  general  effect  is  seen  in  the  foUowii 
table,  showing  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  these  years  :<— 


6,065,121... 

10,998.961... 

6,217,949... 

8,762,657... 

...25        " 

...  1H    " 
...free. 

M 

IM          ♦* 

173^    " 

....12a50  cts. 
5  " 

6,538,1113... 

...  2i^cts. 

W  " 

1,218,000... 

8,787,837... 

270.325... 

. . .  free. 
...90oC8 
...60  " 

3  « 

^  " 

.'.*.* .'...123^^  cts. 

614,743... 

299,147... 

2,089,020... 

2  00  " 
.  ..free. 
...  6cts. 

100      " 

2  ets.  per 

6rte. 

493,932... 
27,828... 

$47,241,187 

...free. 
...12Xeto- 

....6aia)cU. 
J2  ** 

Speda. 


Free  goods. 


Taxed  goods. 


TotaL  Taxed  go« 

per  b^uL, 

1832 $1,727,829 7,247,896 ...68,830,956 77,806,681 5 

1833 4,458,667 20,578.517 63,258,892 88,275.516 4. 

1884 15,834,874 40,125,025 47,248,632 103,206,631 X 

Now,  it  is  observed,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  imported  goods,  in  the  last  eighteen  moot] 
of  Mr.  Carey's  second  penod,  arose  altogether  from  an  important  modification  in  most  dutiesi,  and 
removal  of  others.  Tet  he  had  the  temerity  to  parade  that  increased  consumption  of  free  go^HJ 
under  the  tariff  of  1882,  as  a  consumption  of  taxed  goods,  imder  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  is  apparei 
that  no  little  labor  is  requisite  to  expose  the  gross  fabrications  with  which  the  whole  book  aooundi 
and  they  are  of  sucdi  a  nature,  that  few  have  Sie  means  of  exposing  them. 

Mr.  Carey  was  aware  of  the  facts,  or  he  was  not  If  the  latter,  he  wrote  in  ignoranoe  of  his  eui 
ject,  and  a  not  over-harsh  criticism  would  pronounce  him  a  quack.  If  the  former,  the  sangfroid  of  U 
following  deserves  a  still  more  disagreeable  name : — 

"  That  the  amount  so  received  was  still  further  and  largely  diminished  under  the  strictly  reveni 
clauses  of  that  bill,"  Tthe  compromise.) 

What  we  have  said  of  the  act  of  '32  applies  equally  to' that  of  *46.  It  became  well  known  in  184 
that  it  was  in  preparation.  Merchants  informed  anticipated  it  It  became  the  law  in  1846,  and  tl 
large  transactions  which  Mr.  Carey  credits  to  the  tariff  of  '42  were  undertaken  in  contemplation  of 
Thus  his  highest  figure,  his  strongest  argument^  as  far  as  this  table  is  concerned,  is  a  palpable  frau 
In  the  previous  year  the  increase  is  less  tiban  15  por  cent  In  '46,  '47,  it  was  over  26  per  cent  Nat 
rally  enough  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  market  bein^  so  glutted. 

Tlie  deductions  for  debts  contracted  abroad  have  little  to  do  with  the  pomt  Excx>pt  Mr.  Care 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Union  who  could  not  trace  these  debts  to  far  other  causea  And,  even  if 
were  not  so,  the  object  of  the  table  being  to  show  the  power  of  the  country  to  consume  it,  is  enoug 
if  the  goods  were  purchased  in  the  market  here.  That  there  would  naturally  be  a  larger  consumpti< 
where  there  is  a  less  price  to  pay,  would  seem  self-evident  But  Mr.  Carey's  logic  contradicts  it,  on  i 
better  ground  than  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  paradoxes  alone  are  reliable  truth.  If  his  p^rio* 
were  chosen  and  adapted  to  the  question,  in  good  faith,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  there  were  cout 
less  circumstances  which  affected  our  imports  bendes  the  amount  of  the  tariffl  But  the  periods  a 
so  determined ;  years  are  so  taken  from  one  and  added  to  the  other,  with  sole  reference  to  the  re^ul 
every  lact  needful  for  that  purpose  is  so  supposed,  and  every  deduction  so  assumed,  that  it  is  difficti 
to  treat  his  reasoning  with  any  thing  but  contempt : 

*'  Hickory,  ptdcory,  my  blaek  ben. 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen. 
Sometimes  nine  and  sometimes  ten, 
Hlokory,  plekoiy,  my  black  hen." 

Mr.  Carey  may  feel  indignant  at  being  referred  to  the  nursery  for  an  illustration.  Nor  have  we  tl 
least  disposition  to  speak  of  him  with  levity.  But  remembering  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which 
clever  little  girl  would  apply  our  quotation,  so  that  begin  with  what  pU^mate  she  laaj^iet  the  numb 
be  what  it  would,  she  would  be  sure  to  escape  having  the  last  word  iall  on  herself.  We  could  n 
resist  its  appoeiteness  to  Mr.  Carey's^periods.  With  him,  too,  the  last  word— the  evil  consequence— 
sure  never  to  &11  on  a  protective  tariff  Our  original  purpose  was  to  follow  him  through  the  entire  i 
his  calculations,  bring  tnem  within  the  narroweBt  oompaae  possible^  with  the  view  of  8h6wing  that  eri 
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tfaoqgfa  the  calcnlatioBs  were  correct,  the  conclusions  were  in  a  great  measure  fallaciousi  Nor,  thoueh 
the  errore  were  not  a  few,  and  always  made  in  his  own  favor,  if  they  could  possibly  be  traced  to  acci- 
dent or  an  incorrect  view,  should  we  deem  them  damnatory  of  his  book.  But  with  every  disposition 
BoC  to  be  harsh,  we  cannot  follow  him  from  chapter  to  chapter,  every  where  meeting  the  same  fatal 
taint    One  table  more  we  shall  here  refer  to — the  emigration  table — ^it  ia  as  follows : 

• 

-  102,417 

-  147,251 
•  224,742 

-  229,492 

This  table  is  given  according  to  Mr.  Carey,  with  the  view  of  showing  how  far  the  wages  of  labor 
tended  to  invite  the  people  of  foreign  nations  to  come  and  reside  among  us,  and  thus  doeshe  announce 
the  result : — 

"  W«  M«  here  a  lam  InoreSM  from  1880  to  1884,  followed  by  a  gndaal  dindnution,  until  we  reach  1848,  afUr  which 
thorieetaTcryrapid.^*  ' 

.  **  Oo  a  fanner  oeeaaioa,  I  etated  that  immigration  was  not  affected  by  changee  of  policy,  Until  after  the  lapse  of  mora 
time  than  was  required  for  other  of  the  aabjects  we  have  had  under  coni4deration.  A  change  teodB  to  raise  or  depress 
t2>e  rala«  of  labor— to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  men— and  after  a  rise  has  baen  effected,  men  come  to  offer  (heir 
labOT  for  sale.  It  will  b«  se«D  that  the  nnmber  in  1831  was  less  than  in  1830,  and  that  it  was  not  nntll  l8Si  that  it 
me.  With  tba  ezcaptton  of  18%),  it  continued  to  liae  until  1686-7,  when  it  reached  78,ii88,  after  which  it  fell. 
Ia  1843-4,  it  Mt  the  affect  of  the  disastrous  year,  1842,  and  the  nnmber  was  only  74,000,  and  it  was  not  until  1844-5 
that  It  bagan  Co  grow  rapidly.  At  tha  present  time  it  is  lai|;e,  because  of  the  great  demasd  for  labor  in  the  years 
that  have  xtaased.*' 

Th^  difficulty  here  is,  where  exposure  is  to  commence.  Let  us  take  the  fallacies  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur.  First,  we  have  this  assertion,  **  the  number  diminished  gradually  from  1884  to 
1S48.*  But  the  figures— Mr.  Carey's  own  figures—say  it  mcreased.  Here  they  are:  1884,  66,888. 
Average  from  1636  to  1841,  67,620,  "*  gradual  diminution,*'  quotha;  average  88-42,  ^O.OOO,  *' gradual 
duninatioo,"— critical,  figurative,  statistical  Mr.  Carey :  1842-8, 88,188.  The  average  fails  to  serve  its 
proper  purpose  in  this  instance.  But  Mr.  Carey  is  not  satisfied  with  committing  a  palpable  error.  He 
QOikrtakes  its  exposure  himself,  and  commits  another  and  a  worse  one.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
iBcour»e  to  an  axiom,  and  one  is  invented,  though  it  be  a  positive  refutation  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  figureei  Here  it  is  in  brief :  "  A  change  of  policy  does  not  affect  immigration  until  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time."  Thus,  he  says,  **  the  number  was  higher  in  *81  than  in  '30."  Many,  it  was ;  but  what 
that  proves^  unless  the  very  opposite  to  his  philosophy,  we  cannot  divine.  Here  is  the  syllogism : 
The  bagfaer  the  tariff,  the  higher  the  figure  of  immigration.  The  tariff  was  highest  in  1828,  therefore 
the  immigration  figure  mUst  be  higher  in  1880  than  in  1881.  This  looks  rather  awkward,  but  then 
the  axiom  remedies  the  defect  Tune  is  required  for  the  operation  of  the  epell.  Aye,  in  truth,  but 
here  it  works  like  the  crab's  motion,  backward.  But  though  missing  '31,  it  takes  effect  again  in  '82, 
and  becomes  mcM'e  and  more  potent  up  to  '37,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tanoea.  But  it  was  not  in  fact  till  forty-four,  the  disastrous  act  of  1834  could  che<^  it  Then  it 
yielded  to  the  influence,  and  the  very  next  year  the  tariff  of  '42,  by  a  sort  of  leap-frog  process,  began 
to  act,  when  the  increase  ooce  more  became  rapid,  and  since  then,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impetus 
it  at  that  signal  era  received,  it  goes  on  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity,  although  the  cause  ceased  in 
'44.  But  Mr.  Carey  anticipates  a  diminution  soon.  No  doubt,  and  more  especially  if  we  have  a  new 
tariff  in  this  year  of  grace  and  protection,  1851.  We  remember  once  being  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  three  sages  meditated  in  ermine  and  horse-hair — Scraggs,  Snaggs  and  Sambo  will  represent 
them  as  well  as  any  other  names.  Scraggs  had  keen  wit  and  deep  learning.  Snaggs  was  sagacious 
and  accurate.  Sambo  was  light  and  wiodv.  A  gnarled  piece  of  law  was  under  dissectioa  Sambo 
spoke  first  He  was  long,  luminous,  and  ne  thought  unanswerable.  Snaggs  differed  from  him  in 
every  thing,  and  was  curt  and  cutting.  When  it  came  to  Scraggs  to  decide,  he  gravely  said,  **  I  agree 
with  brother  Snaggs  for  the  reasons  given  by  brother  Saml^."  Possibly  Mr.  Carey  could  discover 
whether  the  case  applies. 

Although,  reasomng  a  pari,  we  might  credit  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  far  as  that  is  evi- 
denced by  a  largely  increased  immigration,  to  the  approach  made  towards  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
in  *4€,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  questionable  an  argument  The  wages 
of  labor  have  been,  we  know,  an  inducement  to  some,  yet  the  number  comparatively  has  been  very 
trifling.  Many  causes  have  tended  to  swell  the  tide  of  immigration.  Revolutions  proscribed  some  in 
all  the  coontnes  in  Europe,  but  want  of  bread  whole  races.  Men  came  here  for  shelter,  and  men  came 
here  to  die.  The  halt  tne  maimed,  thh  blind,  were  among  them.  Of  all  the  thousands,  amounting  to 
nearly  one  million,  who  left  Ireland  since  the  potato  blight,  what  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  calcu- 
Uted  oo  the  wages  he  or  she  was  to  receive  in  these  States  t  The  attempt  to  fly  was  through  every 
step  a  struggle  with  death,  from  whose  very  gripe  they  were  escaping. 

We  pass  from  the  tablea  It  is  a  great  reneL  In  the  remainaer  of  the  work  there  is  more  room 
for  fancy.  If  an  error  be  encountered,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  a  fallacy  instead  of  a 
fraud.  The  argumentative  part  of  Mr.  Carey's  book  consists  of  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to  the  proof 
of  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  protection,  to  production  and  consumption,  to  commerce,  to  the 
quality  of  production  and  machinery,  to  the  increase  of  population,  to  the  machinery  of  transportation, 
to  the  Ihniier,  to  the  planter,  to  the  land  owner,  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  capitalttA»  to  the  laborer, 
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to  the  slave,  to  the  carreDcy,  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  the  exchanger,  to  the  social  oooditioo  of  woman, 
to  morality,  to  the  developinent  of  intellect^  to  pubUc  credit,  and  to  liberty.  How  each  of  theae 
interests  is  affected,  depenos  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tables,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  given 
a  specimen.  We  now  cite  two  assertions,  fit>m  Mr.  Carey's  deductions,  connected  with  the  tables  gives 
above.     They  are  to  be  found  in  chapter  4,  p.  2 : — 

"  If  DOW,  we  exftmiDe  the  period  between  1834  tnd  '42,  H  in  imposrible  to  arcid  being  stenek  with  the  fiwt,  that  the 
power  to  coDsame  foreign  products  not  onlj  did  not  increase  ss  domestic  prodttctioa  diminished,  but  that  it  w«s 
actually  lest  iu  quantity  than  under  the  gystem  of  frottciion^* 

And  again  i- — 
**•  We  adopted  a  course  that  we  were  aiaored  would  ndse  the  wages  of  labor,  but  immigratiam,  eemtei  ta  gram.    Sa  it 

It  will  be  remembered  we  have  proved,  that  comparing  the  two  periods  before  and  aft^  18S4,  of 
one  of  which  he  only  gives  the  avenu^e,  and  of  the  other  the  particulars ;  the  average  of  the  period  of 
diminishing  protection  was  6  :  02,  and  that  of  the  high  tariff  period  was  5  :  80.  But  this  is  the  rate 
per  head  of  the  population,  which  ia  more  favorable  to  his  position.  The  actual  average  consumption 
by  the  year  is  $80,600,000  for  the  prosperous  period,  ana  the  actual  annual  average  for  the  other 

Seriod  197,700,000,  after  deducting  a  debt  of  $170,000,000  which  he  was  not  strictly  entitled  to  de- 
uct  And  here  are  the  figures  to  which  he  is  reckless  enough  to  refer  in  proof  of  the  allegafion, 
that  the  consumption  was  actually  leu  in  guaniittf^  under  the  lower  duty,  than  under  the  protective 
system. 

Again,  as  to  immigration,  he  says  it  has  **  ceased  to  grow ;"  and  in  ^e  same  page,  "  immigratioo  is 
diminuihingr 

Who  doubts  itf  Yet  the  table  says,  that  between  1844  and  1850  it  more  than  doubled.  But 
•speakiog  of  immigration  in  another  place  with  the  table  under  his  eye,  he  says,  "  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  large ;"  thus  in  words  aod  figures  distinctly  and  unmistakably  contradicting  himselfl 

Having  thus  establisht*d  the  incorrectness  of  the  tables  and  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning,  as  iar  as 
both  have  been  tested,  and  having  incontestably  shown  that  both  are  se'f-contradictory,  we  dismiss 
them.  But  ere  taking  up  the  other  protectionist  authorities,  we  are  tempted  to  compare  for  amomem 
Mr.  Carey*8  two  books.    In  his  first  oook,  page  115,  he  says : — 

"  England  is  the  richest  nation  in  Earope A  eontiauance  of  the  system  which  is  now  in  oonrse  of  being 

pursued,  will  lead,  if  eren  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  already  led  ta  the  oonclusioii,  that  the  judicfous 
employment  of  labor  and  capital  begets  a  market  for  both.  The  railroads  that  hare  been  made,haTe  caused  the 
absorption  of  both,  which,  in  its  turn  produces  a  demand  for  new  roads,  and  they  produce  a  demand  for  labor.  Wages 
rise  and  houses  ar»wanted,  and  coal  and  lime,  and  marl,  and  clothing,  and  the  demand  for  labor  and  capital  again 
increases,  and  thus  on  and  on,  each  producing  and  produced  by  the  other,  with  a  constanUy  augmenting  wealth,  sad 
constant  improTement  of  oondltion.** 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  corroborating  view  of  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Treat uiy: — 

*  With  a  profound  oonrietlon  of  their  truth,  I  repeat  the  opinion  and  words  of  my  predecessor  on  this  vital  subject, 
in  his  annual  commanication  to  the  Congress  at  the  last  session  :  *  All  histoiy  shows  that  where  are  the  woriuhops  of  the 
world,  there  must  l>e  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  the  heart  of  wealth,  commerce  and  power.' " 

One  glance  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  present  it  as  we  found  it  in  Mr.  Carej'e  other 
volume,  Chapi  13: — 

"  But  the  fare  of  the  man  who  is  expected  by  his  labor  to  derelop  year  after  year  the  agricultural  resourees  of  Kigland, 
Is  Uttle  better  than  bread  and  water,  the  fare  of  the  condemned  cell. .  '.  .  .  Contrast  his  coodlticm  with  that  of  the 
slave  m  the  Southern  States  of  Amniea.  In  Virginia,  the  great  slare  State,  it  is  seldom  a  day  passe*,  that  the  sliTe 
does  not  cat  butchers'  meat  of  one  kind  or  other ;  in  England  he  eats  it  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  not  always  that.  In 
addition,  when  the  slave  is  old  and  infirm,  he  has  a  elum  on  his  master  for  support ;  in  England,  when  the  laborer  is 
disabled,  or  loses  his  work,  ho  must  starve,  or  as  the  alternative,  become  a  vagrant,  or  the  recipient  of  a  fonnal  sad 
organised  charity." 

This  is  rural  England.  Now  for  a  peep  at  England  in  the  great  heart  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  heart 
of  what  Mr.  Corwin  designates  as  the  centre  of  wealth,  commerce  and  power — ^we  cite  from  Chapter 
20  :— 

^  The  greater  portion  of  these  poor  creatures,  (the  needle-women  of  London,)  living  as  they  do  fiir  bejond  Uie  social 
state,  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  eking  oat  a  miserable  subsistence.  Wlienever  the  prewure  threatens  tbrir 
eactensioo,  then  they  turn  into  the  street,  and  pauperism  runs  into  inevitable  vice.** 

And  lo !  here  is  a  glimpse  at  the  manufacturing  districts : — 

**  The  direct  tendency  of  the  existing  monopoly  of  machinery,  which  it  is  the  object  of  Free  Trade  to  maintain,  If 
towards  barbarism.  Tt  drives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  to  abandon  mothers,  wives  and  dsters,  and  barbarizr 
themselves,  while  a  lat^e  portion  of  those  who  remain  behind  are  too  poor  to  marry,  the  consequences  <tf  wliidi  are  srcii 
in  the  immense  extent  of  prostitution,  and  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  child  murder.** 

This  is  truly  simple-hearted.  Mr.  Carey  demands  protection,  and  on  the  fiith  of  his  {Hcture  whidi 
he  presents  as  the  result  of  the  highest  protection  which  exists  in  the  world    If  the  sentence  read. 
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the  moDopolj  of  machinery  which  protection  has  produced^  it  would  state  a  fact,  instead  of  assomiqg 
a  CQDMqaeDce,  and  it  would  state  it  truly.  Is  not  the  "  work -shop  of  the  world,"  which  presents  to 
the  gladdened  eye  of  Thomas  Corwin,  the  realization  of  this  yery  monopoly  of  machinery  f  Let  no 
man  raince  the  matter,  it  is  the  precise  object  which  protection  contemplates ;  and  here  is  the  result, — 
it  nuikes  man  a  barbarian  and  woman  a  prostitute. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  chanzed  after  the  folltwing  fashion.  Mr.  Carey's  system  has  for  its  end,  among 
other  beneyolent  objects,  that  of  raising  wages  abroad.  He  would  eleyate  ^e  savagery  and  vice  of 
other  lands  by  inviting  hither  its  excessi  And  as  an  inevitable  result,  a  time  will  soon  come  when 
Eorupe  can  find  ample  employment  for  its  own  hands.  **  Excellent,  i'  faith."  We  need  immigration, 
says  Mr.  Carey ;  therefore  let  us  betimes  take  such  measures  as  will  check  it  for  ever.  A  suggestion 
<»ccors  to  us  which  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  foUow  out ;  but  which,  if  we  could  attend  to  it,  would 
aflurd  infinite  amusement  in  this  season  or  merriment  It  is  to  cull  some  scores  of  Mr.  Carey's  con- 
tradictions, and  give  them  by  way  of  square  readings.  They  would  present  as  pretty  a  specimen  of 
the  **  Concordia  discors**  as  need  be  desirod  in  the  very  heart  of  New  Harmony — the  identical  conso- 
nant Jumble  which  inspired  Pope's  famous  paradox  :^ 

**  All  dlteord,  hsrmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  rril,  onif  ersal  good ;" — 

wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey,  wiahing  him  a  thousand  yeairs  to  enjoy  his  dream  of  uni- 
venal  harmony. 

**  Dti  tibi  dent  annos  nam  dele  cetera  ■iimei.'* 

Id  dealing  with  the  Wh*^  Review,  few  words  only  are  needed.  The  reason  i^,  we  scarcely  think 
the  writer  had  in  view  the  inculcation  of  a  protective  tariff^  or  any  tariff  at  all  His  chief  aim  is  to 
chow  that  *  Free  Trade"  in  the  mouth  of  England  is  only  a  caSalistic  word,  and  in  its  application 
by  her  to  international  policy,  covers  a  swindle.  This  we  feel  no  inclination  to  deny.  That  she 
robs  wfiomso  she  can,  without  scruple,  remorse  or  mercy,  we  are  not  to  gainsay.  Nay,  that  her  arrogant 
pretensions  to  freedon  of  trade,  n^edom  of  institutions,  and  liberality  of  laws,  is  a  massive  solid 
jQ^e,  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  assent  ta  And  furthermore,  it  needs  no  seer  to  inform  us,  that 
in  free  commerce  she  will  have  the  balance  of  advantage  at  her  side,  if  force  or  fraud  avail  her.  But 
the  question  ta,  whether  Free  Trade,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  or  a  hi^h  protective  tariff,  is 
more  calculated  to  compel  justice  at  her  hands ;  or  rather,  (for  that  is  at  best  subordinate,)  would  the 
one  system  or  the  other  insure  the  greater  amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  f  In  one  instance  the  propriety  and  policy  of  protection  is  more  plausible.  Tis  when  we 
are  compelled  to  it  as  a  measure  of  retaliatioa  But  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  If  I  am 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  assassin's  knife  is  at  my  throat,  I  strike  him  down,  and  justly ;  but  this 
does  not  sancttfy  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  We  will  suppose  a  case.  If  the  States  impose  a 
tariff  oo  cotton  goods,  knives  and  ibrks^  wrought  iron  and  every  other  article  of  British  manufacture, 
England,  in  self-defense,  would  be  justified  in  imposing  a  similar  duty  on  our  productiy  and  turning 
all  her  attention  and  energy  to  the  production  of  the  same  articles  in  her  eastern  or  Australian 
colnosefi.  No  doubt  she  would  do  so  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  losing  game,  but  play  it 
she  should  to  the  very  last  card.  So  the  United  States,  under  similar  circumstances,  even  uiough 
oULred  to  convert  her  fanners  into  miners,  and  smiths,  and  bellows-blowers,  might  pursue  such  a  war 
of  mntoal  material  injuries. 

But  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States  would  be  benefited 
by  giving  the  capitalist  a  premium  at  the  expense  of  labor — giving  to  money  a  further  advantage 
over  the  thew,  and  the  sinew,  and  naked  hand  of  the  working  man  f  The  example  of  England  shows 
that  the  people  at  large  would  suffer.  How  far  Ireland  and  India  (and  this  country,  while  a  pro- 
vince) hare  been  laid  l»re  and  desolate,  in  their  helpless  stite  of  dependence,  is  beside  this  question, 
and  it  must  be  determined  on  its  own  merits.    But  the  Reviewer  states,  Dec.  No ,  page  647 : — 

*^  We  hare  erred  a  little  from  onr  fkir  path,  to  exhibit,  in  its  tnte  colors,  a  riiort  htstory  of  a  plot,  for  baseness  and 
bjpocri47  unerampled  In  the  annals  of  numkind.  May  it  not  be  without  exciting  those  who  read  it  to  aare'nl  thought 
«■  tlw  onxatiy,  in  whoae  teeth  erery  man  with  ftt  on  him  seems  privileged  to  torow  an  insult ;  may  it  not  be  either 
vtth«Mit  ezciling  the  reader  to  oonsider,  whether  the  policy  whoso  results  we  haro  been  describing  U  mot  metnaUf 
frmetutd  tmwrds  this  eountrg,  with  ruiUU  less  snip  in  degree  7^ 

The  policy  described  b  that  adopted  by  England  against  Ireland,  the  most  nefarious  in  the  annals 
of  national  plunder.  For  proof  of  its  application  to  this  country,  we  must  refer  back  to  the  former 
number,  where  we  find  it  m  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  amusmg  and  able  illustratioa  It  begins 
page  524: — 

^  Jobssm  Boofs  store  Is  flllsd  with  merchandise  of  all  kinds :  fine  cottons  of  the  handsomest  patterns ;  shoes  ready 
Bade,  and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  beeutinil  penknives ;  Britannia  metal  spectacles  with  shsgreen  cases ;  every  thing, 
te  fact,  saleaMe,  as  manulhctures,  but  no  food. 

**  Oppoatta  to  thia  la  the  quiet  cottage  of  a  worthy  cobbler,  who,  besides  knowing  his  tnde,  has  a  small  garden  prodn- 
dofc  cablNiiea  and  stuff  sufflclent  f«ir  his  (kmily.  He  can  make  shoes  if  he  likes,  snd  has  made  great  numbers  of  pairs 
of  stooea  far  the  viDagers  before  Mr.  Johann  Bool  stocks  the  store  opposite,  but  now  getting  lazy,  he  determines  not, 
aad  ttt^Mw^  «  pdir  or  shoes  for  his  own  feet,  he  takes  a  different  way  of  coming  at  them  besides  msking  tbem,  and 
bm^^iag  several  baskets  ftdl  of  his  best  cabbages,  carrots,  Ac,  over  the  way,  where  every  thing  is  ss  cheap,  thei^ 
for  a  pair  of  shoea.^ 
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The  process  whercVy  the  cobbler  is  broaglit  to  ruin  in  his  exchangee  mih  Johann,  is  detailed  wj 
critical  minuteness,  and  wonderful  power  and  tact.  To  ruin  he  does  come  inevitably,  as  ererj  la 
dog  of  his  kind  ought  But  so  marvellously  well  hung  together  is  the  stoiy  of  his  fate,  thut  i^ 
could  not  for  worlds  cut  it  short  by  a  word.  The  cobbler  is  t£e  hero  of  the  epos,  and  'twere  a  tboosg 
pities  to  tear  one  rag  from  his  iole  carcass,  until  his  proper  destiny  had  been  fulfilled.  Even  at 
that  he  is  properly  **  laid  out,"  we  are  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  propriety  of  the  last  riti 
Let  the  libations  oe  poured  out.  and  the  adieus  be  spokea  Even  then  we  feel  lofh  to  say,  fai^  fi 
only  applies  to  illustrate  the  familiar  maxim,  ''ne  sutor  ultra,"  Ac,  and  not  at  all  to  the  operation  of  h 
trade.  The  true  illustration  would  be,  a  kitchen  gardener  or  ploughman  becoming  metarmorpbos 
into  a  cobbler.  Free  trade  says,  Let  every  man  pursue  the  avocation  for  which  he  has  capacity 
natural  aptitude.  Protection  says.  Let  men  be  compelled  to  pur^sue  that  for  which  th^  have  lea 
aptitude,  and  from  whidi  they  will  have  least  return.'  The  cobbler's  late  would  actually  illustn 
the  working  of  the  com  laws  in  Eng^nd,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  it  h 
not  the  mo6t  remote  application ;  if  any  thin^,  it  proves  the  reverse  of  the  position  of  the  writer,  i 
episode  in  the  epos  is  Johann's  carrier  boy,  nibbbng  the  carrots  and  cabbage-heads.  This  is  laoghii 
through  the  philosc^hy  of  Mr.  Carey  with  a  vengeance.  Who  that  reads  it  can  fiiil  to  see  the  wisdc 
and  appropriateness  of  his  objection  to  the  ooet  and  consumption  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  I  S 
where  could  it  be  lietter  illustrated  than  in  a  great  romance  or  grand  epic,  of  which  wonderful  invc 
tioQ  is  the  topmost  excellence,  and  in  no  epic  could  it  be  dealt  with  by  an  abler  master  hand,  fi 
when  we  compare  the  carrier  boy,  no  matter  what  he  represents,  with  the  calibre  and  capacity  of  tJ 
American  marine,  he  is  signally  dwarfish  and  singularly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  to  which  he 
applied,  namely,  to  be  the  common  carrier  of  the  raw  prodooe  of  America,  and  the  manufacture 
products  of  England.  One  glance  at  our  ships  or  the  docks  of  Liverpool  ought  to  allay  this  alai 
for  ever. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  grand  proposition  of  the  Protectionists,  philosophically  announced  by  1 
Oarey,  and  practically  enforced  by  Horace  Qreeley.  It  is  this,  that  the  prwpenty  of  a  pe«iple  co 
sists  m  haviug  the  consumers  and  the  producers  side  by  side  with  one  another,  ancf  that  it  ia  the  fii 
du^  of  Government,  through  the  operation  of  the  excise,  to  realize  that  result. 

This  involves  two  inquiries :  first.  What  would  belts  practical  operation!  and  secondly.  How  fiir  is 
possible  I 

H.  Qreeley  tests  the  first  by  an  illustration.  He  calls  it  his  strong  point,  and  assumes  that  it 
incontestable. — "American  Laborer,"*  page  278.  He  takes  two  neighboring  towns,  Londonderry  ai 
Lowell ;  and  two  periods,  one  without  and  one  with  protection,  and  thus  shapes  his  equation : — 


Flivt  period,  liondoiMlsRy  buys  1000  yards  of  oloth  st 
Second  do.  do. 


Loss  to  Londondcny  by  protection 
"  But  this  is  one  side.    Here  ia  the  other  r^ — 


•4^000 
tSjOOD 

tliOOO 


First  period,  Londoiideny  seUs  Beoond  period,  Z/mdonderTy  sells 

4,000  buBhels  Apples,  •       $500  do.  do.  fl^WO 

1,000  barrels  Cider,      •  -          1,000  do.  do.  8,000 

1,000  eofds  or  Wood,      •  -       1,000  do.  do.  3^000 

3,000  bushels  Potatoes,  -             500  do.  do.  750 

1,000  Turkeys,-       •       -  •         500  do.  do.  1,000 

1,000  bushels  Oom,     •  •             500  do.  do.  S,00ll 

f4,000  18,500 

4,500 

Loss  to  Londonderry  on  sales, $4|000 

Gain  to  do.  on  purchase  of  doth,      .....        i,ooo 

Free  trade, $3,500 

This  calculation  is  grossly  defective.  It  omits,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  mo 
of  the  superfluities  ^  life.  It  omits,  in  the  second  place,  to  debic  Londonderry  with  the  incrcsft 
cost  of  other  excisable  articles,  such  as  silk,  iron,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  Ao,  Ac,  in  each  of  which  it  gai 
a  loss.  But  its  main  and  fatal  fallacy  consists  in  tlie  assumption,  that  tiiere  are  no  people  in  LcmJc 
derry  but  farmers  and  orchard  men,  and  none  in  Lowell  but  doth  manufacturers.  If  the  latter  h 
no  purchaser  but  the  fitrmer,  their  accounts  would  be  soon  and  easily  doeed ;  and  if  the  former,  < 
the  other  hand,  were  the  only  persons  to  devour  apples  and  turkey  pie,  Ifr.  Greeley's  prolific  supp 
would  serve  them  to  the  day  of  doom.  But  there  are  in  fact  multitudes  of  otbers  in  Lundonder 
and  Lowell,  whose  interests  are  something,  though  not  worthy  a  place  in  his  consideration.  Na 
these  others  are  as  nme  to  one  of  the  population.  There  is  the  ploughman,  and  the  milk  woman,  ai 
the  stable  boy,  and  the  orchard  man,  and  he  who  presses  the  apples,  and  he  who  makes  the  press,  ai 
he  who  makes  the  barrels,  and  he  who  drives  the  team,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith,  and  tJ 
tailor,  and  the  milliner,  and  the  millwright,  and  the  small  trader  and  the  large,  and  thousands,  t 
many  to  enumerate,  to  each  of  whom  £e  enhanced  value  of  apples  and  turkeys  would  be  a  lo 
Instead  of  a  gain;  not  $1,000  to  balanoa  the  $1,000  loot  on  the  doth,  but  $2,000  added  theiet 
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IVm  people  (mirplas  or  refuse)  all  earn  their  bread  by  labor.  The  wages  of  labor  either  rise  with 
the  tariff,  or  they  do  not  If  they  do  bo  as  to  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of  cloth,  apples,  and  cider, 
u  when  they  were  cheap,  then  tne  producers  who  pay  them,  instead  of  being  gainers,  must  be  loeern 
And  if  they  do  not,  then  the  mass  of  the  people  lose  the  first  $1,000,  or  nine  tenths  thereof  and  also 
the  13.500  to  the  back  of  it  How  much  more  they  lose  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron,  and  the  other 
eici$ahle  artides,  we  commend  to  Mr.  Greeley's  stud^. 

The  fanners  of  Massachusetts  must  have  taken  thi^  Tiew  of  the  matter,  or  in  perverse  unbelief  of 
Mr.  Carey,  they  res^ist  the  seductions  of  the  tariff^  and  tend  notwithstanding  towards  the  thin  soils  and 
barbaxism.    For  thus  stands  the  case  in  that  region : — 


Aamufaotobieb. 


IMO. 
Ftetories,      422 


1890. 
-  537 

•  115 


1840. 
8|»iiidk%      737,997 


1850. 
1,433,584 

73m«97 


606^ 


AGRICDLTinUUL  FEODUOTB. 


1840. 


Kow  or  hones,  catt]e»  sheep,  swiae) ) 
Uushela  of  gnun,  Um.  of  hops,  >  3,871,331 
tODB  of  hay,  ) 


1850. 

8,061,191 
3,871,331 

810,13d 


Hiis  as  the  agricultural  prosperity  which  Mr.  Carey  prophesies  from  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Oreelty 
Mooes  from  i£cta. 
For  his  next  illustnitJon,  Mr.  Greeley  selects  Illioots— **  American  Laborer,^  page  857 :  ^ 


nwtndsgahioadoUft,  500,000  yards,  jtS50,000 

Do.     lg«  OQ  wheat  seat  to  a  foreign  market,       ......      2,000,000 

•1,750,000 

Protection  gain  on  sale  of  wheat, tS^OOO^OOO 

Da     SmsobcIoUi, SS'sOOO 

Net  gain, $1,750,000 

Good  AoAiH. 

•*  Gold,  stm  gold,  nothing  bat  gold." 

8a  ma^  Hood  of  the  Kilmanseg  household  and  Kilmaoseg  kin&    ybt,  (keeley  travesties  it  into 

«  Cloth,  stm  doth,  nothhig  but  doth  ;*' 

Uaviog  every  other  article  which  the  Illinois  farmer  would  buy,  and  which  a  hi^h  tariff  would  enhance 
the  value  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  out  of  tlio  account,  and  leaving  out  of  it  moreover  and  more 
sojustly,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  process  of  time  the  millions,  who  would  wear 
doth,  and  dioes,  and  hats,  and  want  spades  and  shovels,  and  sometimes,  Qod  help  them,  drink  tea  and 
eoffee,  and  carry  over  thcdr  heads  an  umbrelU.  and  many  who  would  raise  cabbages  instead  of  com, 
4c,  ic^  ^c,  ad  infinitum.  But  we  have  laid  this  i^host  before ;  and  now  suppose  it  out  of  view,  is  the 
benevolent  wi^  of  Mr.  Greeley  possible  to  be  realised  t  He  knows  the  old  saw — you  may  call  spiriti 
from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will  they  come  t 

And  suppose  he  bad  the  power  to-morrow  to  insure  them,  to  create,  as  it  were  by  magic,  a  cotton 
Cidory  v  the  heart  of  Illinois,  is  it  to  make  long  c'oth  for  the  State,  or  for  the  Union,  or  for  the  world  t 
If  ih0i  first,  &  sioKle  mill  will  suffice  for  one  month  in  the  year,  that  would  give,  let  us  suppose,  an 
iTerage  of  fortyhands  the  year  round.  We  certainly  overstate  in  thi&  Well,  granting  tJiat  there 
•re  needed  four  other  manufactories  with  an  equal  number  of  hands,  which  would  give  us  an  average 
of  SCO  liands,  and  allowing  each  a  family  of  three,  this  would  give  800  mouths  to  make  a  market  for 
6,000,000  bushels  of  com.    Think  of  that,  Mr.  Greeley. 

.  Bat  UlDois  will  manufiictcre  for  the  Unioo.  Then  Massachusetts  will  refuse  to  take  her  goods,  or 
bay  her  com.  And  the  Oarolinas,  too^  will  say,  why  not  manufieicture  oar  own  cotton  I  why  not  pUco 
the  oiQsamer  side  by  side  with  the  producer  t 

But  Illinois  will  be  a  workshop  to  the  world.  If  she  can,  let  her ;  but  let  it  be  by  protection,  and  thA 
vorid  wiQ  take  care  of  i tsell     We  are  done. 

Good  reader,  we  bid  thee  fiirewelL  Another  time  we  may  take  the  afGnpatire  of  our  own  pontioD 
iMlead  of  tlie  negative  of  our  oppooeofsi 

• 
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In  our  last,  we  gave  the  first  chapter  of 
an  article  from  our  Democratic  contemporary, 
professing  to  be  a  review  of  Mr.  Carey^s 
works.  In  doing  so,  we  were  in  part  actu- 
ated by  the  hope,  vain  as  we  fear  it  is  likely 
Id  prove,  that  our  neighbor  might  be  in- 
duced to  follow  the  example  and  copy  our 
sayings,  as  we  had  done  with  his,  thus  en- 
abling his  readers,  for  once  at  least,  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  second 
chapter  is  now  given,  and  with  it  we  renew 
our  proposal  that  he  should  copy  our  re- 
marks thereon,  pledging  ourselves  to  do  the 
aame  by  his  rejoinder,  and  thus  enable  him, 
if  he  can,  to  convert  our  readers  by  the 
•farength  of  his  arguments,  while  fortifying 
his  own  in  their  political  faith  by  exposing 
the  weakness  of  those  of  his  opponents. 
It  is  a  fair  offer,  and  should  prove  to  him  a 
tempting  one ;  but  we  doubt  greatly  its  ac- 
ceptance, it  being  the  rule  of  our  free-trade, 
or  British-monopoly,  friends  to  keep  their 
readers  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  said  by  any  but  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  either  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Carey's  book  here  reviewed, 
or  the  facts  and  arguments  of  his  reviewer, 
we  desire  to  have  our  readers  observe  how 
perfectly  this  second  chapter  is  in  keeping 
with  the  first,  already  printed,  of  this  ad* 
mirable  performance.  In  the  one,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance  was  settled 
by  a  dialogue  between  a  couple  of  negroes, 
while  another  and  most  important  one  was 
dispatched  by  aid  of  a  bundle  of  potato- 
stalks.  In  that  now  given,  Scraggs,  Snaggs, 
and  Sambo  prove  themselves  equally  u^ul 
in  settling  one  great  question,  and  the  black 
hen  and  her  chickens  in  disposing  of  another. 
We  presume  the  editor  correctly  appreciates 
the  understandings  of  his  readers,  and  de- 
mres  to  have  articles  adapted  to  their  capa- 
cities, and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
he  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  mode  of  treating 
a  great  subject  is  the  one  best  suited  to  their 
tastes. 

Before  commencing  our  review  of  the  re- 
viewer, we  will  briefly  state  the  object  tf  the 
book  here  said  to  be  reviewed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  whole  English 
•yatem  which  looks  to  establishing  and  main- 


taining a  monopoly  of  the  manofectures  and 
trade  of  the  world,  and  is  known  by  tlie  name 
of  free-trade,  is  based  upon  the  supposition, 
that  4here  exist  divine  laws  in  virtue  of 
which  the  return  to  labor  diminishes  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth, 
producing  a  necessity  for  dispersion  in  quest 
of  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  English  school  teaches 
the  existence  of  another  law  of  God,  where- 
by of  this  diminished  qtuintity  obtained  in 
return  to  labor,  the  land-owner  or  other 
capitalist  b  enabled  to  claim  a  constantly 
increased  proportioriy  and,  consequently,  that 
the  rich  become  daily  ridier,  and.  the  poor 
daily  poorer  and  more  enslaved ;  and  it  is 
to  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  this 
idea  in  England  and  France  that  we  owe 
tlie  great  prevalence  of  Radicalism,  in  its 
various  forms  of  Socialism,  Communism^  and 
Red-republicanism.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  is  not  extraordinary,  for  the  teach- 
ers of  this  system  assure  their  hearers  that 
wages  can  rise  only  at  the  expense  of  profits, 
and  profits  only  by  the  reduction  of  wages, 
and  that  thus  the  true  interests  of  the  la- 
borer and  capitalist,  the  land-owner  and  his 
tenant,  are  invariably  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mass  of  discords ;  for  wliich 
reason  we  presume  it  is,  that  it  is  so  strenu- 
ously advocated  by  the  free-trade  party 
represented  by  our  Democratic  contempo- 
rary, who  advocated  the  invasion  and  plun- 
der of  Mexico,  and  who  now  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  !udiug  Ireland  by  peaceful  means, 
assuring  his  readers  that  ^  if  it  be  ours  to 
speed  the  bolt  of  justice,''  we  should,  ^in 
Ood*s  name,  go  ri^ht  straight  about  it''* 
His  "  voice  is  still  K)r  war,"  and  he  is  ever 
to  be  found  ready  to  commit  wholesale  mur- 
der in  the  name  of  God.  That  he  should 
be  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
educated  in  the  English  sdiool,  which  teaches 
that  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  are  the 
modes  appointed  of  God  for  restraining 
population  within  the  limits  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  Carey  teaches,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Divine  laws,  when  properly  expounded, 
tend  to  the  production  of  harmony  and 

*  See  page  284,  mtU, 
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peace — equalitj  and  freedom — and  that 
*"  aU  discord  is  harmony  not  understood." 
He  shows  that  the  real  law  of  dbtribution 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  taught  in  the 
English  school,  and  that  as  population  and 
wei^th  increase  the  return  to  labor  increases, 
with  constant  increase  in  the  laborer^s/>roj9or- 
d'ofi^  and  that  therefore  the  interests  of  all — 
individaals  and  nations — are  to  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of 
the  growth  of  wealth*  The  British  system 
teaches  the  opposite  of  the  great  law  of 
Christ.  It  would  have  each  man  do  unto  his 
nei^bor  as  he  would  nof  have  that  neighbor 
do  to  himself,  and  therefore  perhaps  it  is  that 
it  is  so  strenuously  supported  by  our  con- 
temporary, who  glorifies  himself  and  his 
country  in  relation  to  our  recent  warlike 
deeds.  The  American  one  teaches  that  in- 
dividuals and  nations  prosper  precisely  in 
the  ratio  of  their  obedience  to  that  law ;  and 
as  the  British  system  looks  to  war  and  mur- 
der, it  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr. 
Carey  and  his  doctrines  should  be  unpopular 
with  the  learned  Thebans  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  sastain  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  indivi- 
duals and  nations  can  tluive  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbors,  Great  Britain  has 
endeavored  to  secure  to  herself  pk>wer  to  tax 
the  nations  of  the  world,  by  establishing  a 
monopoly  of  the  machinery  for  transporting 
and  convert ng  the  raw  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  the  perfection  of  that  monopoly  is  what 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  under  the  mask 
of  free  trade.  She  prohibited  manu&ctures 
in  Ireland,  and  denied  to  that  country  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  exchange  its  pro- 
ducts except  through  the  medium  of  English 
ports,  Enghsh  ships,  and  English  merchants. 
She  interdicted  manufactures  in  this  country, 
and  thereby  drove  our  fore&thers  into  Be- 
volatlon.  She  prohibited  the  export  of 
machinery  or  of  artisans  to  any  country  of 
the  worid.  That  done,  it  became  important 
to  prove  that  other  people  would  only  be 
impoverished  by  engaging  in  manufactures, 
and  that  in  acting  in  obedience  to  her  laws, 
they  were  doing  that  which  was  most  for 
their  own  interest.  Then  it  was  that  the 
STStems  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  were  in- 
Teoted,  by  aid  of  whicii  it  was  shown  that 
the  £uBien  and  planters  of  the  world  were 
great  gainers  from  being  compelled  to  fore- 
'j'n  the  proximity  of  the  artisan  and  the 


manufacturer,  and  to  send  to  her  all  their 
raw  products,  to  be  transported  in  her  ships, 
converted  in  her  looms,  and  returned  again 
in  her  ships  to  the  place  of  production,  minus 
four  fifths  deducted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  system  of  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce.  By  the  theory,  it  was  the  most 
fertile  soil  that  was  occupied  by  the  colonist, 
and  the  more  men  dispersed  tlicinselves 
over  the  world  in  quest  of  such  soils,  the 
richer  they  would  grow,  and  therefore 
Britain  was  rendering  them  an  ifnportant 
service  in  interdicting  them  from  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  that  might  lead  them 
to  give  some  of  their  labor  to  the  making  of 
cloth  or  iron.  The  theory  was  a  good  one, 
but  it  had  a  serious  fault ;  and  that  was,  that 
it  was  untrue.  The  more  men  dispereed 
themselves  over  the  world — the  more  they 
were  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  habit 
of  association  with  their  fellow-men — the 
poorer  they  grew ;  for  the  farmer  was  every- 
where compelled  to  exhaust  hia  land  by 
sending  from  it  all  its  products,  returning  to 
it  none  of  the  manure,  while  losing  all  the 
cost  of  transportation  back  and  forth,  and 
wasting  far  more  labor  than  would  have 
been  requisite  for  the  conversion  of  hi3  pro- 
duce into  the  forms  fitting  it  for  consump- 
tion.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
every  country  subject  to  the  system  has  been, 
and  is,  becoming  daily  poorer — as  witness 
Ireland,  India,  the  We^  Indies,  and  Portu- 
gal Every  where,  consequently,  there  i» 
from  day  to  day  more  felt  the  necessity  fcr 
protection  against  a  system  so  unnatural  and 
so  destructire ;  and  wherever  protection  is 
adopted,  wealth  is  seen  to  grow,  as  witness 
Germany,  late  the  customer,  but  now  rap- 
idly becoming  the  rival  of  England  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  this  country  we 
have  had  two  periods  of  protection,  each  of 
four  years*  duration,  but  the  system  being 
denotmeed  as  ^  a  waste  of  national  capital,^ 
and  "  a  war  upon  the  labor  of  the  world,** 
Mr.  Carey  was  induced,  as  he  states  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  work — ^The  Harmony  of 
Interest^  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and 
Commercial — ^to  examine  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  last  thirty  years,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  under  it  there  was  an  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
laborer  to  obtain  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

"The  one  party  insista  [says  Mr.  Carey]  thai  pre* 
lection  is  *  a  war  upon  labor  and  capital/  and  thai 
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by  compelling  the  applicatioD  of  both  to  pursuitB 
ttiat  would  oUierwise  oe  unproductive,  the  amount 
of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  conveniences  of  life 
obtainable  by  th^  laborer  is  diminished.  The. 
other  insi^its  that  by  protecting  the  laborer  from 
competition  with  the  lU-fed  and  worse-clothed 
workmen  of  Europe,  the  reward  of  labor  will  be 
increased.  Each  has  thus  his  theory,  and  each  is 
accustomed  to  furnish  facts  to  prove  its  truth,  and 
both  can  de  so  while  limiting  themselves  to  short 
periods  of  time,  taking  at  some  times  years  of  small 
crops,  and  at  others  those  of  large  ones,  and  thus 
it  is  tliat  the  inquirer  after  truth  is  embarrassed.* 
Ko  one  has  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  undertaken 
to  examine  all  the  fiacts  during  any  long  period  of 
time,  with  a  view  to  ehow  what  have  been,  under 
the  various  systems*  the  powers  of  the  laborer  to 
command  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
One  or  other  of  the  systems  is  true,  and  that  is 
true  under  which  labor  is  most  largely  rewarded ; 
that  under  which  the  laborer  is  enabled  to  consume 
most  largely  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  all  other 
of  those  good  things  for  the  attainment  of  which 
men  are  willing  to  labor.  If,  then,  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  power  of  consumption  at  various  periods, 
and  the  result  be  to  show  that  it  has  invariably 
increased  under  one  course  of  action,  and  as  in- 
variably diminished  under  another,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
one  and  the  falsehood  of  the  other.  To  accomplii<h 
this  has  been  the  object  of  the  inquiiy  in  which  I 
h^ve  recently  been  engaged." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  have  been 
the  different  revenue  systems  of  this  period, 
and  what  has  been  the  power  of  consump- 
tion in  regard  to  coal,  iron,  <cottons  and 
woollens,  flaxen  and  silken  goods,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  and  vaoipus  other  commodities, 
domestic  and  foreign.  Thence  he  goes  on 
to  examine  into  the  effect  of  each  system 
upon  immigration,  upon  internal  commerce 
as  manifested  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
tolls  upon  the  principal  rail  roads  and  canals, 
upon  the  power  to  mainttun  external  com- 
merce as  manifested  by  the  power  to  build 
ships  and  by  the  amount  of  imports,  and 
finally  upon  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Government  The  inquiry  is  a  most 
extensive  one,  as  our  readers  will  readUy 
perceive,  and  the  result  is  that  of  showing, 
and  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  tliat  the 
power  of  consumption  and  the  power  to 
maintain  commerce,  internal  and  external, 
have  in  all  cases  grown  with  great  rapidity 
under  a  system  of  efficient  protection,  while 
they  have,  as  invariably,  declined  with  each 


*  A  person  employed  In  the  prepsntion  of  GoTarnment 
statistics  inquired,  on  beiug  asked  to  prepare  some  tables, 
what  was  to  be  the  policy  to  be  proved.  **  Why,"  said  the 
other,  <<  could  yon  proTe  both  aides F"  •*  Equally  well," 
said  be. 


and  every  approach  towards  the  subjugation 
of  the  country  to  the  monopoly  sptem  of 
Great  Britain,  which  it  is  the  object  of  our 
democratic  reviewer  to  sustain. 

The  results  of  his  investigation  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Carey  : — 

**  Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  urge  upon 
the  reader  a  careful  examination  of  these  tames, 
bearing  always  in  mind  the  predse  position  of  the 
question  that  is  to  be  discussied.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  protection  tends  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  the  commodity  protected.  That, 
tJierefore,  does  not  require  to  be  proved.  It  is 
asserted  that  protection  tends  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  protected  article  and  to  diminish  the  power  of 
consuming  it,  whereas  the  removal  of  protection 
diminii^hes  its  cost  and  increases  the  power  of  or.>D- 
sumption.  That  is  denied,  and  that  it  is  which 
requires  to  be  proved,  If  this  assertioo  be  true, 
then  the  power  of  coosumptioD  must  dimjnidi 
with  protection.  We  see,  however,  that  the  coo- 
sumpUon  of  iron,  of  coal,  of  cotton,  and  of  wool, 
increased  with  great  rapidity  iu  the  years  between 
1830  and  1834,  and  in  those  from  1843  to  1841 
If  it  be  true,  the  quantity  of  men  and  things  pass- 
ing on  the  roads  and  canals,  and  the  number  of 
exchanges  to  be  performed  in  our  cities^  should 
diminiiih  with  protection,  whereas  they  increased 
with  great  rapidity  in  both  of  the  above-named 
pt  no(U  If  it  be  true^  then  it  must  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  thus  dimini^  the  indaeements 
for  foreigners  to  come  among  us  and  occupy  our 
vacaut  lands,  whereas  inmiigratiuo  iucreased  with 
great  rapidity  under  both  protective  tari£b.  If  it 
l>e  true,  then  it  must  diminish  our  power  to  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  induoemeots  to  build 
ships,  whereas  shipping  grew  with  great  rapidity 
in  both  those  pericKis. 

"If,  now,  we  examine  the  period  between  1834 
and  1843,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  power  to  consome  foreign 
prpducts  not  only  did  not  increase  as  domestic 
production  diminished  with  the  approach  to  free 
trade,  but  that  it  was  actually  less  in  quantity 
than  under  the  system  of  projection.  The  building 
of  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  was  stopped,  yet  we 
consumed  less  foreign  ircm  than  before:  So  was  it 
with  cotton  goods,  the  import  of  which  fell  from 
above  fifttf  millions  of  yards  down  to  eight  millions. 
We  killed  off  our  sheep,  but  the  importation  of 
foreign  cloth  diminished.  We  prevented  increase 
in  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton,  but  sbtppmig 
did  not  grow  with  the  iucreased  oecestuty  for  de- 
pending on  foreign  markets.  We  adopted  a  course 
that  we  were  assured  would  raise  toe  wages  c^ 
labor,  but  immigration  ceased  to  grow.  So  is  it 
now.  The  building  of  cotton-mills  is  stopped,  but 
our  whole  import  of  last  year,  in  which  wc  incurred 
a  debt  of  twenty- two  mUlions,  but  little  exceeded 
a  pound  of  cotton  per  head.  We  have  closed  fur- 
naces and  rolling  miUs,  but  we  consume  far  less 
iron  than  before.  We  have  abolished  the  system 
that  was  regarded  as  ^  a  war  upon  labor  and  capi- 
tal,** yet  immigration  is  dinuotabing,  and  there  is 
no  demand  for  capitaL  Steam-engines  are  idle, 
and  there  is  no  demand  for  new  ones,  except  fiv  a 
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ftiw  steam-TesseU.  Railroad  tolls  are  diminishmg, 
•nd  fiteam-hoats  on  the  Western  waters  are  idle. 
Imn  is  low  io  price,  bot  it  is  not  wanted.  So  is 
eoal.  So  are  cottons  and  woollens.  So  is  almost 
every  description  of  merchandise.  The  power  of 
c  lOBumptioo  is  diminishing,  because  the  demand 
for  labnr  and  capital  has  largely  diminished 

"The  power  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
fopport  of  Government  is  dependent  upon  their 
power  to  consume  commodities  that  are  taxed,  and 
if  protection  diminished  wages,  it  must  of  course 
diminish  revenue ;  but  when  wc  examine  the  facts, 
it  n  shown  that,  notwithsitanding  a  great  increase 
of  the  free-list,  the  revenue  increased  under  the 
tanff  of  1828,  and  fellpff  so  much  ailerward»  that 
the  Government  was  compelled  almost  to  beg  for 
loans  in  th^  markets  of  Europe.  With  the  tariff 
of  1843  it  grew  rapidly,  but  with  that  of  1846  it 
is  diminishing  in  actual  amount  per  head,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  purdiase  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions of  gooda  on  credit  in  a  single  year.  If  that 
debt  were  now  called  for,  the  revenue  of  the  cur- 
rent year  would  not  exceed  that  of  1842. 

"llae  question  to  be  settled  is :  *  Does  the  power 
to  import  grow  with  the  diminution  in  the  power 
to  produce  that  follows  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion r  If  it  does,  the  facts  must  prove  it.  There 
is  no  qnestion  that  the  power  to  produce  iron  and 
cloth  grows  with  protection.  Tnat  is,  as  I  have 
already  aaid,  admitted  by  alL  Were  it  not,  the 
facts  pmve  it.  The  burden  of  proof  lies,  then,  with 
the  opponents  of  protection.  To  establish  their 
system  they  must  show  that  the  power  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  grows  now  as  it  grew  three 
years  since,  and  that  it  grew  from  1835  to  1843 
as  it  grew  from  1830  to  1834." 

Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Why  should  the 
power  to  consume  foreign  merchandise  grow 
with  iucrease  of  duties  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
fuond  in  the  fact  that  production  grows  under 
protection,  an  1  the  power  to  consume  grows 
with,  and  is  dependent  upon,  the  power  to 
produce.  The  farmer  who  raises  his  own 
com  and  potatoes  will  probably  have  some 
to  spare  with  wluch  to  purchase  cloth  and 
iron,  but  the  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  buy 
food  for  his  family  will  be  Hkely  soon  to 
sec  his  children  in  rags,  and  his  plough  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  constable.  The  nation 
which  makes  its  own  iron  and  its  coarser 
cloths  will  have  much  to  spare  with  which 
to  purchase  silks,  but  the  one  which  pur- 
chase iron  and  coarse  cottons  will  have  little 
to  spare,  even  for  them.  That  such  is  the 
casie  mjy  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  any 
country  of  the  world.  Under  the  operation 
of  th^  tariff  of  1842,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  iron  grew  from  200,000  to  800,000 
tons,  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
j^w  from  268,000  to  half  a  million  of 
bales,  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  wool 
^rcw  in  almost  like  proportipn,  while  the 


domestic  production  of  coal  grew  from  one 
to  three  m.llions  of  tons,  and  production  in 
every  other  department  of  industry  grew 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  yet  we  had  more 
food,  cotton,  and  tobacco  to  export  than  in 
any  former  period,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  ships^ 
and  in  the  power  to  purchase  commodities 
abroad.  In  the  i)eriod  immediately  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  that  terift^  known  to 
all  as  the  period  of  free  trade  and  almost 
utter  ruin  to  all  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
the  power  to  ex})ort  our  own  products  and 
to  pay  for  foreign  ones,  and  the  demand  for 
ships,  diminished  precisely  as  the  domestic 
production  of  coal,  iron,  and  cloth  diminished. 
To  explain  why  this  has  been,  and  must  be, 
60-r-to  give  the  rationale  of  the  facts — is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Carey's  subsequent  chapters, 
in  which  are  examined  the  modes  in  which 
protection  operates  upon  the  farmer  and 
planter,  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  the 
operative  and  the  master  manufacturer, 
the  ship  owner  and  the  large  and  small 
trader,  the  slave  and  his  master,  &c,  <fec. ; 
and  the  result  is  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  principle  upon  which  protection 
is  based^  and  a  more  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  protection  is  the  true  and  only 
road  to  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  than  had 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  world. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  de- 
pends upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
power  to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and  the  other 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  Increase  in 
the  power  to  obtain  machinery  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  is 
manifested  by  increase  in  the  power  to  con- 
sume iron.  These  powers  increase  under 
the  protective  system,  or  they  do  not.  If 
they  do,  there  mu^  be  increase  in  the  power 
to  produce  commodities  to  give  in  exchange 
for  food,  clothing,  and  iron,  and  as  with 
every  increase  in  the  amount  of  production 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  going 
to  the  laborer,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
an  increasing  tendency  towards  equality  and 
increase  in  ^e  power  of  self-government,  or 
democracy.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  re- 
verse must  be  the  case,  and  protection  must 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer, to  render  him  more  dependent  upon 
the  capitalist,  and  to  diminish  his  power  of 
self-government.  Here  was  a  question  of 
great  interest  for  a  democratic  re\iewer,  and 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  see  it  ex- 
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amined  with  a  gravity  proportioned  to  the 
adentific  claims  of  our  opponents,  and  also 
proportioned  to  its  own  high  importance. 
We  prajr  qur  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  reviewers  represent  all  the  politico- 
economical  science  in  the  country — ^that 
portion  of  the  community  which  treats  as 
**  &Uacy"  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve, and  regards  ourselves  as  merely  the 
representatives  of  the  "obsolete  ideas"  of 
less  enlightened  times — ^and  then  to  peruse, 
if  even  for  a  second  time,  the  chapter  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  They  will  there  see  that 
the  great  question  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  power  to  consume  food,  cloth,  and 
iron — the  true  test  of  the  condition  of  a 
people — ^is  not  even  mentioned,  and  that  the 
reviewer  has  limited  hynself  to  furnishing  a 
vast  quantity  of  figures  in  relation  to  the 
power  to  import  foreign  merchandise,  the 
whole  question  of  the  well-being  of  the  de- 
mocracy being  held  to  be  quite  secondary 
to  that  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  transported.  Our 
contemporary  thus  blindly  adopts  the  idea 
of  the  British  monopoly  school  that  a  na- 
tion miist  be  prosperous  provided  it  em- 
ploys ships  and  wagons  which  produce 
nothing,  even  though  the  people  who  should 
follow  the  plough,  strike  the  hammer,  and 
drive  the  shuttle,  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment^ and  compelled  t^  dispense  with  food 
and  clothing,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of 
Ireland  and  India.  In  perfect  keeping  with 
the  profundity  of  this  examination  is  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  of  the  views  of  its 
author.  Snaggs,  Scraggs,  and  Sambo,  ne- 
groes we  suppose,  are  placed  on  the  bench 
of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
high  wages  do  or  do  not  tend  to  produce 
immigration  from  less  favored  lands;  and 
the  black  hen  and  her  chickens  are  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit,  as  we  presume,  of  the 
grown  children  who  yet  believe  that  free- 
dom of  trade  is  to  be  attained  by  securing 
to  Great  Britain  a  monopolt/  of  ihe  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  the  world. 

The  absence  of  every  thing  like  freedom 
of  thounrht  amonnr  the  advocates  of  what  is 
called  'free  trade  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  witHin  our  knowledge. 
The  great  blunder  of  the  whole  Manchester 
system  of  political  economy  is  that  of  in- 
sisting that  the  labor  of  the  man  who  carries 
ihe  grain  is  not  only  as  productive  of  the  ne- 
^^easaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  that  of  the  man 


who  produces  it,  but  even  more  so;  the  work 
of  transportation  being  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  cultivation.  Hence  arises  the  very 
vulgar  error  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  things 
that  pass  backward  and  forward.  If  India 
be  decimated  by  repeated  famines  and  pe^ 
tilences,  consequent  upon  the  enormous  tax- 
ation of  England,  the  amount  of  its  exports 
in  payment  of  those  taxes  is  produced  as 
evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  be  com- 
pelled to  invest  all  their  accumulations,  small 
though  they  be,  in  the  English  funds,  be- 
cause .of  the  absence  of  employment  for 
them  at  home,  their  expcots  are  increased 
thereby,  and  the  amount  of  exports  is  pro- 
duced as  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  country.  If  we  become  impoverished, 
and  consume  less  of  our  own  home-made 
cloth,  the  exports  increase,  and  that  increase  is 
produced  as  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  All 
this  is  certainly  absurd  as  well  as  fake,  and 
yet  our  free  traders  copy  slavishly  the  ideas 
of  the  Manchester  school,  and  persist  in  see- 
ing in  the  amount  of  transportation  the  sole 
evidence  of  the  improved  or  deteriorated  con- 
dition of  our  people.  It  is  really  time  that 
they  should  begin  to  think  for  themselves ; 
but  that  they  can  never  undertake  to  do 
while  they  continue  to  sustain  a  system 
which  requires  that  they  shall  dodpe  every 
difficult  question,  and  fly  from  all  free  dis- 
cussion. 

The  real  and  great  question — that  of  the 
poweir  of  consumption-^<rot*W  not  be  met 
To  have  attempted  it  would  have  involved 
a  necessity  for  admitting  that  the  power  to 
consume  cloth,  iron,  and  other  manufactured 
commodities,  always  increased  under  pro- 
tection^ and  always  diminished  vrith  its  with- 
drawal. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  our 
reviewer,  as  it  is  for  all  his  tribe,  to  limit  his 
examination  to  the  little  details  of  foreign 
trade,  the  smallest  and  least  important  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  although 
in  their  eyes  the  most  important.  An  in- 
crease of  $301,000  in  the  impoH  of  spices, 
and  of  $25,000  in  that  of  oil^cloth,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  note,*  but  an  increase  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  iron  to  the  extent  of 
600,000  tons,  worth,  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  was  consumed,  fifty  or  sixty 
milHons  of  dollars,  could  not  provoke  the 

*  See  page  332,  onte. 
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ilighteBt  remark.  His  business  was  with  the 
qoantitj  carried,  and  not  with  the  quantity 
cuDsamed;  and  an  increase  of  the  latter, 
four-fold  though  it  was,  and  marking  the 
Tast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  was  deemed  unworthy  the  attention 
of  this  representative  of  all  the  political  sci- 
ence of  the  country. 

Having  limited  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  country,  dodging  the  questions 
of  production  and  consumption,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that,  in  so  contracted  a 
field  of  inquiry,  safety  might  be  found  in 
stating  fairly  and  honestly  the  &ct9  of  the 
case.  Far  different,  however,  was  it.  To 
make  the  true  facts  square  with  the  Man- 
chester theory  wa^  entirely  impossible.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  theory  was  to  be  sustained, 
and  to  accomplish  that  object  the  facts  had 
to  be  distorted,  as  we  shall  now  have  ooca- 
s]<M)  to  show.  In  doing  so,  we  repeat-  our 
disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  charge  our  re- 


viewer with  the  intention  to  make  statements 
that  he  knew  to  be  false.  Uis  first  chapter 
almost  satisfied  us  that  he  himself  had  never 
read  the  book  he  was  reviewing,  and  his 
second  has  confirmed  us  in  that  belief.  He 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  made  the  dupe 
of  some  wily  advocate  of  the  British-mono- 
poly system,  who  has  furnished  him  with 
extracts  and  calculations  upon  which  he  was 
to  write  the  commentary ;  and  we  therefore 
freely  acquit  him  of  all  charge  of  any  know* 
ledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books,  the  review 
of  which  he  has  manufactured. 

Mr.  Carey's  proposition  in  regard  to  for- 
eign trade  is,  that  it  grows  with  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  domestic  production,  and 
diminishes  with  ita  diminution;  that,  there-' 
fore,  the  power  to  purchase  from,  and  to  pay^ 
foreign  countries  for  their  productions,  in- 
creases with  protection,  and  diminishes  as 
protection  diminishes.  In  illustration  of  thia 
he  has  given  us  the  following  table  of  im- 
ports : — 


1821  to  1829  . 

1830     ...        - 

isai 

1832      -        -         -        - 
1833 

1834     .        .        .        . 
1835  to  1841    - 

Deduct  debt  incurred,    - 


1864,000,000 
170,000,000 


1S43  to  1848,  (21  months,  endiqg  June  80,)  • 

1843-'44 

1844-'45 

18i6-'46 $110,000,000 

Add  debt  and  back  interest  paid,  5,000,000 

184«-'47 1188,000,00*0 

Da  •        -        -        -  5,000,000 


1847-*4«  -        -        -        - 
Deduct  debt  iiiBurred, 


184S-'49 


Da  - 


$181,600,000 
8,000,000 

$184,700,000 
22,000,000 


Total. 
$508,000,000 
55,500,000 
81,000,000 
76,500.000 
88,000,000 
108,090,000 

684,000,000 

145,000,000 

96,000,000 

101,000,000 

115,000,000 


148,000,000 


121.600,000 


112,700,000 


Annual  aTcrage. 
$66,400,000 


Pcrh«ad. 
$600 
432 
6-10 
6'61 
620 
7:08 


97,700,000  602 


82,000,000 


4-48 

5-03 
51$ 

5-75 


588 


519 


"  Tlie  (acts  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the 
above  scoounts  [aays  Mr.  Carey]  are  as  f  IIowb:^ 

"  First  That  the  amount  received  from  foreijpi 
nations  in  exchange  for  our  surplus  products  lar^reiy 
inereaaed  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1828. 

**  Seeond.  That  the  amount  so  received  diminished 
greatly  after  the  Compromise  Bill  began  to  become 
operative. 

•Third.  That  the  amount  so  received  from  foreign 
oatHMM  was  ►till  further  and  largely  diminished 
onder  the  strictly  wvenue  clauses  of  that  biU,  and 
tlai  thtf  tendency  was  downward  when  the  system 
wan  changed. 

**  FoortL  lliat  the  amount  so  received  increased 


rapidly  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  attaining  nearly 
tlie  same  point  that  had  been  reached  under  the 
tariff  of  1828,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  tendency 
W9S  still  up^nuxls  when  the  system  was  changed. 

**  Fifth.  That  the  amount  so  received  diminished 
in  the  year  1648. 

**  Sixth.  That  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  in 
the  last  two  years  must  tend  to  produce  a  further 
diminution  in  future  bnes.** 

Mr.  Carey's  object  in  this  table  is  clearly 
to  exhibit  the  growth  or  diminution  of  th^ 
power  to  pay  for  foreign  merchandise,  and 
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,  to  sliow  that  that  power  grows  under  protec- 
tion, while  under  the  opposite  system  it 
diminishes  to  so  great  an  extent  that  we  are 
compeHed  to  run  largely  in  debt,  until  at 
Length  bankruptcy  closes  the  scene.  It  suits 
the  reviewer's  purpose,  however,  to  keep  that 
idea  out  of  view,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  table  of  imports  that  he 
has  supplied.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  mono- 
poly, or  free  trade,  party  to  dodge  every  diffi- 
cult question,  and  it  is  in  their  successful  exe- 
cution of  "  the  artful  dodge"  that  they  prove 
their  title  to  exclusive  soientific  knowledge. 

The  average  import  prior  to  182flE-30 
having  been  ^\e  dollars  per  head,  Mr.  Carey 
has  here  given  the  exact  amount,  per  head, 
in  each  of  the  five  subsequent  years,  closing 
with  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  c(Hiipromise 
tariff  came  into  operation,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  equal  and  regular  character  of  the  foreign 
trade,  constantly  growing  as  the  power  to 
produce  increased  under  the  action  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1828 — the  last  year  be- 
ing nearly  forty  per  cent  greater  per  head 
than  the  average  of  the  nine  years  of  the 
fint  period.  This  mode  of  examination, 
however,  did  not  suit  our  reviewer.  He 
preferred  to  lump  the  whole  and  take  the 
average,  which  he  puts  at  $5.30,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  his  readers  at  the  cost 
of  his  author,  Mr.  Carey  having  described 
this  ^*  beggarly  increase"  as  a  large  one.  In 
doing  this  he  must  certainly  have  counted 
largely  upon  the  unsuspecting  character  of 
his  readers,  or  upon  their  total  incapacity  to 
calculate  for  themselves,  as  he  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  making 
a  wilful  and  gross  misstatement  The  aver- 
age imj>ortof  those  yeare,  as  correctly  given 
by  himself,  was  180,600,000,  and  the 
average  population,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey 
and  adopted  by  himself,  13,698,000.  Di- 
viding one  of  these  quantities  by  the  other,  we 
obtain  as  the  average  $5.88  per  head,  being 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  17.60  per  cent 
under  a  system  that  vhis  to  destroy  our  foreign 
trade.  It  suited  him,  however,  to  make  it 
$5.30,  giving  an  increase  of  only  six  per  cent. ; 
and  so  he  has  done,  and  yet  he  ha^  had  the 
hardihood  to  use  the  words  *^  palpable  fraud" 
in  speaking  of  Mc  Carey !  It  is  painful  to 
be  compelled  to  expose  to  the  world  such  a 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  claim- 
ing to  possess  so  much  scientific  knowledge, 
but  having  entered  on  the  work  of  exposure 
we  must  proceed. 


In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding 
the  one  containing  this  gross  misstatement, 
Mr.  C.  is  sharply  reprimanded  for  stating  in 
round  numbers  the  average  of  the  first  pe- 
riod at  $56,400,000,  instead  of  «  $56,444,- 
444  and  a  fraction."  Little  things  are  great 
to  little  men.  We  have  frequently  heard 
of  "  Satan  reproving  sin,"  but  have  rarely 
seen  it  more  perfectly  exemplified. 

Why  this  extraordinary  misstatement  was 
needed  we  now  propose  to  show.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  quiet, 
beautiful,  and  regular  growth  of  internal 
and  external  trade,  as  the  productive  power 
grows  under  the  system  of  protection,  the 
average  increase  in  the  ^v^  jesas  having 
been  17.60  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
last  of  those  years  was  no  less  than  forty  per 
cent — thus  i^ording  evidence  that  further 
increase  might  fairly  be  looked  for,  and  was 
indeed  to  be  counted  upon  as  certain  to  take 
place.  With  the  compromise  came  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind,  imports  being  immense  in  one  year,  fall- 
ing off  in  another,  then  rising,  and  then  fiilling 
again,  showing  the  extraordinarily  uncertain 
and  ruinous  character  of  trade  as  we  became 
more  and  more  linked  with  England,  and 
more  and  more  compelled  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  monopoly  system.  The  average 
of  this  latter  period  is  given  by  Mr.  Carey, 
and  it  is  shown  to  be  far  below  the  fx>int 
which  our  foreign  trade  had  reached  in  th*^ 
last  year  properly  belonging  to  the  tariff  of 
1828,  having  been  only  $6.02,  or  almost 
precisely  the  average  of  the  years  of  that 
tariff ;  showing,  therefore,  that  there  was  re- 
ally no  increase,  although  t?te  specicd  object  of 
the  compromise  was  that  of  increasing  the  for- 
eign trade.  To  compare  these  years  with 
1 833-4  would  not  suit  the  itviewer's  purpose. 
To  compare  them  with  the  true  average  would 
suit  him  little  )>etter ;  but  to  compare  them 
with  the  manufactured  quantity, .  $5.30 
would  answer,  because  he  would  thereby  be 
enabled  to  exhibit  a  growth  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  under  the  compromise,  against  one  of 
only  six  per  cent  under  the  tariff'  of  1828 ; 
whereas,  the  true  figures  were  17.60  under 
the  system  that  was,  as  we  were  told,  to 
destroy  foreign  commerce,  and  only  2.6 
under  one  that  was,  as  we  were  assured,  to 
increase  it  rapidly.  We  pray  our  readers 
now  to  turn  to  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer 
about  Mr.  Carey's  '*  honesty,"  and  then  esti- 
mate for  themselves  that  of  our  contemporary. 
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The  reviewer  objects  to  Mr.  Carey's  ar- 
rangemeDt  The  reason  of  the  latter  for  the 
couree  he  has  pursued  we  now  give  in  his 
own  words : — 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  placed  the 
year  1829  in  Uie  first  period,  and  1834  in  the  sec- 
ood.  It  lA  not  the  passaeo  of  an  act  that  produ- 
ces change,  bat  its  practical  operation,  and  the  first 
year  of  the  existenco  of  a  new  system  is  but  the 
sequel  of  that  which  is  passing  out  When  pro- 
tect ioo  is  given  to  the  makers  of  cloth  and  iron, 
mills  and  furnaces  are  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  are 
they  abaadoQbd  as  soon  as  protectitn  ia  with- 
drawn. 

"  In'  the  tables  that  I  shall  now  offer  for  consid- 
cfatioii,  I  have  pursaed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
uniform  course,  commencing  eadi  period  at  the 
time  at  which  the  system  might  fairly  be  deemed 
to  become  operative,  to  wit :  at  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year  foUowing  the  one  in  which  the  law  was 
enacted.  If  error,  then,  exist  at  the  oommence- 
m^nt  of  the  period,  it  will  find  its  compensation 
at  the  dose,  and  thus  justice  will  be  done  to  alL" 

This  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 
Kature  requires  time  for  the  performance  of 
all  her  operations.*  The  skilful  practitioner 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  act  of  swallowing 
the  medicine,  but  the  working  of  it  that  e^ 
fleets  the  cure.  The  quack  alone  would 
promise  an  instant  cure.  Mr.  Carey's  pro- 
position is,  that  the  power  to  purchase  de- 
pends on  the  power  to  produce  things  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  those  that  it  is  desired 
to  obtain,  and  that  the  power  to  produce  in- 
creases or  diminishes  gradually  ad  one  o&the 
other  system  of  policy  is  pursued.  The  re- 
viewer insists'  that  the  power  of  purchase 
depends  upon  the  voill  to  do  so,  and  that  if 
duties  are  high  we  will  not  purchase  forei|fn 
commodities,  however  able  we  may  be  to 
pay  for  them,  whereas  if  duties  are  low  we 
will  buy,  even  although  the  nation  may- be 
bankrupt. 

He  therefore  insists  that  every  thing  must 
be  reckoned  from  the  passage  of  the  law ; 
that  the  exhaustion  of  1842-3,  consequent 
upon  the  operation  of  the  compromise  tariff 
most  be  charged  upon  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  1846-7,  con- 

*  *La  Providence,"  says  M.  Gttizot.^'ne  s'in- 
qui«t«  de  tirer  aujourdliui  la  cous^quence  du  prin- 
ope  qu^elle  a  pos^  hier ; — elle  les  tirera  dans  les 
sedes,  qoand  rhenre  sera  venue ;  et  pour  raisonner 
Icntement  seloo  nous,  sa  logiijue  n  est  pas  moins 
•dr  La  Providence  a  ses  aises  dans  le  temps ; 
elle  y  marche  en  qudque  sorte  comme  les  dieux 
d'Hom^re  dans  re^paoe,— elle  fiut  un  pas,  et  des 
e  troavent  ^ooul^** 


sequent  upon  the  working  of  the  latter  tariff, 
shall  go  to  the  account  of  that  of  1846; 
and  thus  it  id  that  this  eminently  scientific 
person  sets  aside  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  establishes  the  entire  supremacy  of 
those  established  by  man.  So  be  it.  We 
are  Mrilling  to  meet  him  even  on  that 
ground,  first  calling  to  his  mind  that  the 
proposition  we  desire  to  establish  is,  that 
protection  is  the  true  and  only  road  to  per- 
fect ,  freedom  of  trade ;  that  under  a  sys- 
tem of  efficient  protection  the  foreign  trade 
would  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  render  neces- 
sary an  effort  to  keep  down  the  revenue  by 
freeing  every  thing  that  could  be  freed  with- 
out injury  to  domestic  production ;  and  that 
tiltimately,  and  speedily  too,- cloth,  iron,  and 
all  other  protected  articles  would  cease  to 
need  protection,  leaving  Congress  at  liberty, 
if  it  would,  entirely  to  abolish  custom  houses, 
and  the  system  of  import  duties.  The  cor-^ 
rectness  of  this  view  was  fully  established 
under  the  tariff  of  1828.  The  revenue  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  became  indispen- 
sable to  reduce  it,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  many 
other  Articles  were  made  free  of  duty,  a 
consequence  of  protection  ;  and  yet,  as  our 
readers  have  seen,  this  very  fact  is  claimed 
AS  a  triumph  of  his  peculiar  doctrine  by  this 
disciple  of  the  Manchester  school.  It  is 
really  time  that  our  opponents  should  de- 
fine to  themselves  their  position.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  do  so  to  us,  for  that  would  be, 
we  fear,  a  task  beyond  all  human  power.  In 
1833  the  duties  were  to  be  reduc^  that  the 
revenue  might  be  diminished,  and  in  1846 
they  were  to  be  reduced  that  it  might  be 
increased.  In  1846  they  were  to  be  re- 
duced that  consumption  might  be  increased. 
Consumption  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
yet  we  are  told  of  the  triumphs  of  free- 
trade  policy.  The  triumph  will  probably 
be  greater  when  we  shall  have  closed  half 
of  our  remaining  mills  and  furnaces,  and 
brought  back  the  consumption  of  iron  and 
of  cloth  to  the  point  from  which  it  started 
in  1842.  We  would  be  greatly  pleased 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  explain  to  us 
what  they  expect,  and  stand  by  their  ex- 
planation for  a  year  or  two  at  least ;  but  all 
nope  of  any  such  evidence  of  scientilSc 
knowledge  is,  we  greatly  fear,  entirely  vain. 
The  proposition  of  the  reviewer  is  that 
imports  increase  as  duties  diminish.  If  this 
be  true,  it  applies  most  particularly  to  those 
commodities  upon  which  highly  protective 
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duties  were  established  by  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  he  has  fortunately  furnished  us 
with  a  table*  that  enables  us  to  decide  the 
question.    We  copy  from  this  table  the 


following  statement  of  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise imported,  and  average  of  duties 
thereon,  adding  ourselves  the  population 
and  the  amount  per  head : — 


1829  to  1833  - 

1884  to  1835  - 

1840  to  1841  • 

1842  - 


Average  duties,  oa 
Uioee  tol^ 
to  duty, 

•  39}  p«r  cent 

-  83J      " 

■  81i      « 

.  24        « 


Average  amotint  of 
mieli  mdse.  im- 
ported. 

174,600,000 
66  889,000 
56,936,000 
69,534,601 


PopulilSoii* 

13.091,662 
14,962,415 
17,560,082 
18,051,499 


Amoont  per 


5.69* 
4.66 
3.18 


In  the  first,  tea,  coffee,  and  silks  are  in- 
cluded, so  far  as  concerns  the  first  three 
years  of  the  period.  In  the  others  they  are 
.  excluded.  Wethereforetakethe  three  latter 
oues,  which  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
cloth,  iron,  and  of  protected  articles  of  for- 
eign production,  diminished  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties.  The  third  period  is 
less  by  almost  one  third  than  the  second, 
^Although  the  duty  is  admitted  to  have  been 
slightly  reduced;  but  how  the  reduction, 
should  have  amounted  to  only  two  per  cent. 
we  are  unable  to  imagine,  the  actual  reduc- 
tion pro\ided  for  by  the  law  having  been  at 
that  time  four  tenths  of  all  the  excess  over 
twenty  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  second  pe- 
riod there  had  been  but  a  single  reduction 
of  one  tenth  under  the  compromise  act  The 
fourth  period  is  slightly  in  excefes  of  the 
third,  which  is  explained  by  what  the  re- 
viewer himself  tells  us  of  the  effect  produced 
on  ti*ade  by  the  anticipation  of  changes.  The 
almost  certainty  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1842,  produced  large  imports  in  the  few 
months  that  preceded  its  enactment,  and 
but  for  the  excess  thus  produced,  they  would 
not  have  reached  "in  1841-2  even  three  dol- 
lars per  head.  Let  him  deny  this  if  he  can. 
The  books  of  almost  every  importing  mer- 
chant will  prove  the  fact 

We  had  been  previously  told  by  this 
most  scientific  reviewer  that.it  was  wrong  to 
compare  1830  to  1834  with  the  period  from 
1821  to  1829,  because  "the  latter  extended 
back  into  a  remote  time  when  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  almost  in  their  infancy," 
but  here  this  excuse  cannot  operate.  The 
growth  of  the  years  from  1829-30  to 
1883-4;  was  almost  regular,  from  a  total  of 
$4,32  to  $7,08  per  head,  but  under  the  com- 
promise the  tendency  was  downward,  until  at 


*  See  page  831,  ante 


length  in  1 841-2  the  total  import*  was  but 
$100,162,087,  ffom  which  if  we  deduct  the 
re-exports,  we  shall  have  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  millions,  or  about  five  dollars 
per  head,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  av- 
erage as  that  of  the  period  from  1821  to 
1829,  that  "remote  time"  in  which  "the 
resources  of  the  country  were  in  tlieir  in- 
fiincy,'^  and  yet  the  duties  had  been  reduced 
from  33^  to  24  per  cent  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  this  import  trade.  From 
1833-4  to  1841-2,  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  been  more  "  developed,"  the 
nation  hanng  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
gradual  progress  towards  the  beautiful  system 
called  free-trade,  that  would  have  warranted 
us  in  finding  the  amount  doubled  instead  of 
being  reduced  almost  one  third.  Will  our 
review^er  do  us  the  favor  to  explain  why  it 
was  that  external  commerce  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  tariff  of  1828  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  free  from  duty  coffee,  tea,and  silks, 
and  why  it  was  that  it  diminished  so  rapidly 
under  the  tariff  of  1833  as  to  compel  us 
to^o  back  to  protection  ?  We  should  be 
much  pleased  if  he  could  favor  us  witli  one 
that  would  pass  current  in  his  politico- 
economical  school,  and  by  which  he  would 
agree  to  abide,  if  only  during  the  time  re- 
quired for  its  examination. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  by  the  reviewer's 
own*figures  the  power  to  import  duty-pay- 
ing commodities  diminished  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  protection,  and  with  the  closing 
of  the  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  country. 
With  1842,  the  system  changed,  and  the 
average  of  duties  payable  on  dutiable  goods 
was  raised,  as  .the  reviewer  himself  informs 
us,  to  33  J  per  cent  Did  the  power  to  import 
diminish  f    On  the  contrary  it  grew  steadily, 

*  The  reader  is  reotiested  to  obsenre  that  the 
figures  in  the  above  taole  refer  only  to  the  imports 
of  daty-paying  merchandise. 
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the  average  import  of  duty-paying  goods 
having  bcH^n  71,000,000,  even  according  to 
the  reviewer's  own  mode  of  statement,  the 
correctness  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  facts.  In  the  fiscal  year  1841-2 
there  were  large  importations  in  anticipation 
of  a  rise  of  duties,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was  a  diminished  amount  of  impor- 
tation for  the  first  few  months  after  the  pas- 
page  of  the  law.  In  the  first  half  of  1846-7, 
every  thing  imported  not  immediately  requir- 
ed for  consumption  was  warehoused,  and 
imports  of  all  kinds  were  kept  back  until  the 
new  law  should  go  in  force.  The  reviewer 
objects  to  Mr.  Carey's  mode,  of  arrangement 
becaaso  it  provides  a  coinpensation  for  these 
things,  preferring  to  take  the  days  and  the 
hours  of  the  existence  of  the  law,  although 
he  canilot  but  know  that  it  produces  error 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifly  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  a  million  per  mqpth  of  tlie  period. 
With  all  this  error,  and  taking  the  average, 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  reviewer,  we  obtain 
for  the  import  of  duty-paying  goods,  71,000,- 
000  |>er  annum,  or  $3.60  per  head,  against 
$3.18  in  1840-41.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  the  import  of  cotton  and  woollens  was 
almo6t  double,  and  of  iron  greater  by  twenty 
percent,  than  in  the  first  of  them.  All  this 
oar  contemporary  must  have  perfectly  well 
known,  and  we  do  hope  that  in  his  next  ta- 
bles he  'will  endeavor  to  be  more  fair  and 
honest  Ue  says  that  protective  duties  di- 
minish the  power  to  mamtain  trade.  If  so, 
why  did  trade  grow  so  rapidly  under  the 
tariff  of  1842  ?  He  says  that  the  British 
monopoly  system  tends  to  increase  the  power 
to  maintain  trade.  If  so,  why  did  trade 
diminish  so  rapidly  under  the '  compromise  ? 
We  pray  him  to  explain. 

The  reviewer  fails  to  aocomphsh  his  ob- 
ject, even  by  his  own  mode  of  arranging  the 
figures,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  not 
l*as8  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  the  real 
foreign  trade  of  this  period  into  those  im- 
mediately preceding  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  That  such  was  the  effect  he  knew, 
or  he  did  not  know  it  If  he  did,  then  his 
object  must  have  been  to  mystify  and  de- 
ceive his  readers.  If  he  did  not,  then  his 
want  of  knowledge  should  disqualify  him 
for  further  discussion  of  such  questions.  We 
b<*g  him  to  select  for  himself  the  horn  of 
this  dilemma  most  suited  to  his  ta^te. 

In  the  view  thns  far  given  of  the  working 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  we  have  omitted  all 


reference  to  the  fact  that  during  the  existence 
of  the  compromise  we  had  incurred  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  millions ;  that  in  its  last  year 
we  were  unable  to  pay  even  the  interest  upou 
that  debt ;  that  the  first  two  years  were  merely 
yea»  of  pi^paration ;  that  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  we  sent  to  Europe  property 
amounting  probably  to  thirty  millions  for 
the  payment  of  back  interest,  and  thus  di- 
minished our  power  to  import ;  that  in  the 
last  year  we  had  paid  up  the  back  interest, 
and  had  resumed  the  payment  of  current 
interest  to  th«  extent  of  probably  ten  mil- 
lions per  annum,  thus  still  further  diminish- 
ing our  power  to  import  Let  these  things 
be  added  to  the  amount  that  was  imported, 
and  it  will  be  seen  to  how  vast  an  extent 
our  power  to  purchase  andpaygreyf  as  with 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842  our  power 
of  production  increased. 

The  system  of  1828  was  in  the  direction 
of  real  freedom  of  trade.  Under  its  most 
beneficent  operation,  tea,  coffee,  and  many 
other  articles  were  freed  from  all  duty.  That 
of  1846  was  a  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, many  commodities  being  subjected  to 
duty  that  were  free  under  that  of  1842. 
An  examination  of  the  reviewer's  table  shows 
that  under  it  the  free  goods  imported  have 
been  less  by  about  twenty  millions  .than  un- 
der that  of  1842. 

The  total  imports  of  the  year  1845-6,  the 
first  in  which  we  could  be  considered  to  have 
even  moderately  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  compromise  tariff,  amounted  to  $110,- 
000,000,  and  if  we  estimate  at  that  rate  the 
forty-three  months  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
ending  June  last,  we  shall  have  $304,000,- 
000.  The  average  excess  of  population  has 
been  about  eight  per  cent,  which  would  give 
$32,000,000  more,  or  a  total  of  $426,000,^ 
000.  Our  reviewer  states  the  whole  import 
of  the  forty-three  months  at  $682,000,000 
and  some  ^^  fractions  "  that  we  do  not  care 
'to  count,  and  thus  the  excess  of  import  is 
$156,000,000,  giving  him  all  the  advantage 
of  the  year  of  prosperity,  1847,  when,  as  he 
knows  well,  tl\p  tariff  of  1846  was  rendered 
almost  wholly  inoperative  by  the  high  prices 
produced  by  the  speculative  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  England.  Of  this  $1 56,000,000,  the 
potato  rot  alone  gave /or /y  millions,  and  we 
have  gona  in  debt  for  the  balance.  We  have 
worn  the  cloth  and  used  the  iron,  but  have 
yet  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  the  reviewer  knows. 
iNot  a  dollar  can  be  shown  of  real  increase 
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in  the  power  to  maintain  trade,  even  al- 
though the  reviewer  has  arranged  the  tables 
to  suit  himself,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  ts 0,000,- 
OPO  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  Under  that 
tariff  each  year  went  ahead  of  its  predeces- 
sor, while  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  its 
successor  is  that  it  has  rendered  foreign 
X5ommerce  stationary,  preparatory  to  its 
diminution  as  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
compromise  tariff 

The  reviewer  objects  to  bringing  our 
foreign  debts  into  consideration.  IJe  says 
that  "  except  Mr.  Carey,  there  Is  not  z  man 
in  the  Union  who  could  not  trace  those 
debts  to  far  other  causes."  Indeed !  We 
presume  theu,'that  he,  as  the  exponent  of  all 
the  political  science  of  the  Union,  can  enable 
us  to  trace  out  those  causes,  and  can  explain 
why  we  always  go  in  debt  under  the  Man- 
chester system,  and  never  uudef  the  real 
free-trade  one,  based  upo^n  efficient  and  com- 
plete protection.  If  he  will  not,  we  will  do 
do  it  for  him.  When  we  make  coarse  cloth 
we  can  buy  and  pay  for  fine  cloth.  When  we 
make  pig  iron  wo  can  buy  ixndpayfor  silks. 
AVhen  we  import  coarse  cloth  and  pig  iron 
we  become  too  poor  even  to  pay  for  them. 

The  increase  of  1830-34  over  1821-30 
could,  said  the  reviewer,  readily  be  accounted 
for.  The  latter  was  "  a  remote  period,"  and 
**  the  resources  of  the  country  were  rtot  de- 
veloped." How  was  it  in  that  from  1846  to 
1 850  ?  Were  they  more  or  less  develoj)ed 
than  in  1833-4  ?  Why  then  is  it  that  under 
this  hesLMiiful  free- trade  system  our  actual 
import^  per  head,  is  less  than  it  was  then  ? 
It  then  reached  seven  dollars  per  head,  and 
so  it  did  in  1846-7 ;  and  all  the  goods  were 
paid  for ^  and  this  is  the  quantity  actually 
retained  for  consumption,  the  re-exports 
being  deducted.  This  would  give  for*  the 
period  now  under  consideration  an  amount 
of  more  tjian  660,000,000,  whereas  our 
reviewer  can  make  out  a  total  of  only 
582,000,000,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
the  large  amount  of  re-exports,*  probably 
40,000,000,  and  the  immense  debt  that  we 
have  contracted,  and  upon  whic^i  we  have  now 
to  pay  interest.  WiW  he  oblige  us  by  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  inter- 


♦  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reviewer 
has  arranged  his  table,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
amoant  of  foreign  merchandbe  exported  for  the 
corresponding  periods.  Those  of  the  Last  fiscal  year 
exceeded  thirteen  miUions. 


vening  years  of  development  under  the 
Manchester  system  show  a  decrease,,  while, 
under  the  protective  system,  the*  increase  in 
our  foreign  trade  is  so  nearly  regulrir  I 

We  desire  now  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  "artful  dodge  " 
of  our  reviewei:  in  avoiding  all  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  power  of  consuming 
cloth,  iron,  and  other  commodities  under 
the  different  systems.  The  home  production 
of  iron  grew,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
l)eriod  of  1843  to  1847,  from  200,000  to 
800,000  tons,  and  it  was  all  consumed  and 
readily  paid  for.  The  mafiufacture  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  and  the  production  of  grain, 
sugar,  wool,  and  hemp  grew  with  a  like 
growth,  and  yet  we  not  only  paid  our  back 
interest,  but  we  resumed  payment  not  only  of 
the  interest  on  our  foreign  debts,  but  even  of 
the  debts  themselves,  and  imported  more  tlian 
we  had  ever  done  ^K?fore.  In  vain  will  the 
reader  seek  in  the  article  of  tlm  Democratic 
reviewer  for  fiicts  so  important  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  effect  of  these  different  systems 
u{X)n  the  condition  of  the  people.  All  he 
can  see  is  how  much  we  import ;  how  much 
we  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  British 
system.  Provided  that  be  supported,  his 
object  will  be  accomplished,  and  bis  poor 
friends,  the  Democrats,  may  go  without 
food,  cloth,  or  iron,  for  all  the  interest  that 
he  appears  to  take  in  that,  the  real  and 
great  question. 

In  strong  contrast  with  his  indifference 
to  this  question,  is  the  remarkable  interest 
that  was  required  to  induce  the  collection  of 
the  important  information  about  spices,  oil, 
cloth,  (fee,  as  given  in  the  table  at  page 
332.  In  that  are  embraced  tea,  coffee, 
and  fruits,  and  immediately  following  is 
furnished  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  "  taxed 
and  untaxed  goods "  imported  in  1832, '3, 
and  '4,  by  way  of  exposing  the  "  temerity " 
of  Mr.  Carey  in  claiming  1833-4,  the  year 
in  which  the  compromise  bill  went  into 
operation,  as  subject  to  the  regime  of  1828. 
The  unfortunate  reviewer  has  forgotten  that 
we  advocate  protection  as  the  road  to  free- 
dom of  ti-ade,  and  that  it  was  because  of  the 
vast  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  repeal  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  fruits.  That  repeal  was  the  great 
triumph' of  the  protective  principle,  and  he 
cannot  but  know  that  it  was  so.  Had  the 
tariff  of  1828  been  maintained,  the  trade  in 
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fuar  fifths  of  the  commodities  we  import,  and 
probably  all,  would  be  now  as  free  as  is  that 
in  tea  and  coffee.  We  beg  of  him  to  read 
the  books  he  has  reviewed,  and  try  to  satisfy 
himself  that  such  is  the  case.  Until  he 
shall  do  so,  we  trust  he  will  not  have  the 
^  temerity  "  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
further  tables. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  there  was  an 
increase,  as  has  been  seen,  of  17'0  per  cent, 
in  our  foreign  trade,  while  the  domestic  trade 
grew  with  great  rapidity.  With  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  foreign  trade  dechned,  and  the 
domestic  trade  was  prostrated.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  Che  foreign  trade  increased, 
and  tho  domestic  production  grew  with  a 
rapidity  never  before  known.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  foreign  trade,  except  so 
far  as  depends  upop  the  power  still  remaining 
to  us  to  purchase  on  credit,  has  become  sta- 
tionary. Progress  is  then  the  characteristic 
of  the  American  system,  and  immobility  fol- 
lowed by  decline  that  of  the  British  one. 
Why  it  is  BO  is  easily  seen.  The  power  to 
trade  depends  on  the  power  to  produce,  and 
the  latter  grows  with  protection  while  it 
diminishes  with  its  withdrawal. 

The  professed  object  of  the  tariff  of  1846 
was  to  increase  the  power  to  consume  cloth 
and  iron.  Has  it  done  so  f  Has  it  not  di- 
minished it  ?  Has  it  not  even  diminished  the 
actual  quantity  consumed,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  population  ?  We  pray 
oar  ooDtemporaiy  to  answer  these  questions. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Carey's  views 
are  thus  given : —     ^         • 

"  Were  we  now  importing  a  million  of  people, 
the  fJiipping  required  fur  that  purpose  alone  would 
be  83(),000  tons,  and  freighu  to  Europe  would  be 
alrao»t  DomiiMl,  for  ^reat  numbers  would  go  alto- 
l^tiifff  m  ballast  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
buik  of  the  commodities  imported  tends  equally 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  to  in- 
crease the  export  of  the  products  of  the  farmer 
and  planter.  If  we  imported  raw  silk,  we  should 
imptirt  FreDchmen  to  manufacture  it,  and  coffee 
If  IT  them  to  drink,  and  the  ships  that  imported  the. 
si.k,  the  men,  and  the  coffee,  would  cheaply  trans- 
port cotton  or  cotton  cloth.  If  we  import  gutta 
percha,  we  obtain  it  from  one  who  dv&ires  to  buy 


cloth,  and  to  whom  doth  can  then  be  cheaply 
sent  1  f  we  import  gutta  percha  goods,  we  ob- 
tain them  from  men  who  liave  cloth  to'  sell,  and 
to  whom  cotton  cannot  be  cheaply  sent.  If  we 
desire,  then,  to  increase  our  commerce  and  our 
navigation,  the  object  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  adoption  of  measures  that  will  bring  the  loom 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  plough.  The 
harmony  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping  interests  would  here  appear  to  be  com- 
plete. 

With  such  an  importation  of  men,  there  would 
be  an  annual  addition  of  1,000,000  with  whom  we 
would  have  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  uninterfered 
with  by  custom-house  officers,  sailors,  or  ships. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  there  would  be  thus  made 
an  addition  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  per- 
sons, who  would  consume  twi(»  as  much  cotton  as  is 
now  consumed  by  the  whole  people  of  (}reat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  harmony  between  the  views  of 
the  free-traders  and  tliose  of  tho  protectionists 
would  thus  appear  to  be  almost  perfect  The 
more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more  obvious 
does  it  become  that  the  otdy  road  to  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade  lies  through  perfect  protection." 

■ 

Here  was  a  question  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  a  free  trader  and  a  Democrat,  both 
of  which  our  reviewer  professes  to  be.  If 
protection  tended  to  nuse  the  wages  of  labor, 
it  could  not  fail  to  increase  commerce,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  ships,  extend  the  area 
of  free  trade,  and  also  to  impart  to  millions 
of  Europeans  the  advantages  of  improved 
physical  and  moral  condition,  and  selt^overn- 
ment  Under  these  circumstances,  it  .would 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  grave  consideration ;  but 
the  reviewer  belongs  to  the  sect  whose  Bible 
is  contained  in  the  single  line,  ^  Buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest  one," 
and  he  has  nothing  but  ridicule  to  bestow 
upon  the  "^  simple-hearted  "  author  who  looks 
to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  tho  human  race.  * 

We  have  now  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  fact  that  will  enable  them  clearly 
to  estimate  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any 
statement  of  our  reviewer. 

Mr.  Carey  has  furnished  a  table  of  the 
growth  of  8 HIPPING,  with  a  view  to^thow 
that  it  always  grows  with  protection,  and 
with  the  consequent  growth  of  immigration, 
and  diminishes  as  protection  diminishes,  and 
as  immigration  falls  off.    It  is  as  follows : 
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Total  shipping  bailt^ 
Ton*. 


1821  to  1829,  aTcrage,  90,000 


1830, 

1881, 

1832, 

1888, 

1834, 

1885  to  1841, 

1845-8, 

1846, 


68,000 
85.000 
144,000 
161,009 
118,000 
108,000 
91,000 
146.000 


1844,  (oine moQths,)    108.000—137,000 


Per  tbouamad. 
of  population. 

8     1823-29 
46 

64 
105 
11-4 

81 

66 

6 

7-6 

•7^ 

9*4 
118 
15 
11-8 


Staaxaen  Vuilt. 

35 

87 

84 
100 

65 

68 

93 
108 
163 

163—217 

225 

198 

175 

208 


Per  million  of 
pepalfttAoa. 

3.1 

3 

26 

7-2 

4« 

4-7 

5-7 

5*8 

85 
11-4 
11-5 

9-7 

8S 

96 


1846,  .  188,000 

1847,  .  243.000 

1848,  .  316,000 

1849,  .  256.000 

We  aee  here  a  large  increa«e  in  the  yean  from  1880  to  1834,  followed  bj  a  gradual  diminutioD  until 
we  reach  1848,  after  which  the  riae  is  very  rapid. 

The  facts  here  given  are  so  conclusive  as  | 
not  to  admit  of  question.  They  are  there- 
fore dodged,  and  the  reviewer  says  notbing 
about  the  shipping.  He  takes,  however, 
the  paragraph  above  given,  and  joins  it  on  to 
the  next  succeeding  one,  which  relates  to  im- 
migration, and  attaches  the  two  to  the*  table 
of  immigration,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr. 
Carey  contradict  himself  within  half  a  dozen 
lines,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  ar- 
ticle.* The  trick  is  ingeniously  performed, 
and  well  calculated  to  deceive  his  readers ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  honesty  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  is  perpetually  crying  out  fraud 
and  deception,  on  t^ie  strength  of  his  own 
unceasing  perversion  of  words  and  figures, 
for  the  pur|K)8e  of  proving  that  which  cannot 
be  proved  \ '  The  whole  thing,  miscalled  a 
review,  would  he  appropriately  named  after 
the  old  farce,  Thfi  Budget  of  Blunders,  or,  the 
Budget  of  something  worse  than  blunders. 
We  pray  our  readers  to  read  the  two  para- 
graphs, and  then  determine  for  themselves  if 
it  were  possible  for  a  man  with  the  table  of 
shipping  before  him,  to  imagine  even  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  had  made  an  honest  quotation. 

The  diflSculty  with  our  contemporary  was, 
as  it  appears,  "  to  tell  where  exposure  was 
to  commence.*^  With  us,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferexfti  the  difficulty  being  to  tell  where  it 
is  to  end.  We  look  in  vain  throughout  his 
whole  article  for  a  single  frank,  fair,  and  hon- 
est statement  as  a  set-off  to  the  errors,  acci- 
dental or  intentional,  that  have  been  pointed 
out ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  errors  did  we  desire  longer  to 
trespass  upon  the  patience  ot  our  readers 
with  the  examination  of  such  a  paper  as  the 
one  we  have  now  copied  for  the  purpose  of 


*  See  page  833,  ante. 


enabling  them  to  see  and  understand  for 
themseues  the  arguments  of  the  leaders  of 
the. Free-Trade  League.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  already  had  enough 
of  this  political  economist,  who  lias  yet  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  Rent ;  this 
free-trader,  whose  beau  ideal  of  freedom 
of  commerce  would  be  realized  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  tending  to  secure  to  Great 
Britain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  this  Democrat,  whose 
system  looks  to  sustaining  the  moneyed  arUto- 
cracyof  Britain  at  the  cost  of  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  world ;  this  friend  of  equal 
rights,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  dinne 
laws,  by  virtue  of  which  the  rich  must  be 
made  richer  and  more  powerful,  and  the 
poor  poorer,  and  more  enslaved ;  this  philos- 
opher, who  ^nds  in  the  nogro  quarter  and 
the  hen-roost  appropriate  illustrations  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  human  progress.  We 
therefore  take  q]ur  le^  of  him  with  a  single 
word  as  to  the  future.  >Ve  have  treated  him 
most  leniently  in  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  upon  which  of  the  horns 
of  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma  he  will  hang 
himself,  but  lie  must  not  calculate  upon 
a  repetition  of  such  leniency.  If  we  find 
him  again  trespassing  in  the  same  manner,  he 
shall  have  Lynch  law.  We  will  hang  him 
hira  up  ourselves,  without  judge  or  jury. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Carey^s 
views  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems,  as  thys  given  at  the  close  of  his 
work : — 

•  ^  Two  syBteBoa  are  before  the  world ;  the  one 
looks  to  increasmg  the  proportioo  of  per»oiu  and 
of  capital  engaged  in  trade  and  tninc^portatun, 
and  therefore  to  diminishing  «the  proportioa  en- 
gaged in  producing  comraoditiee  with  whidi  to 
trade,  with  necewarily  diminished  return^  to  the 
labor  of  all ;  while  the  other  looks  to  increaaii^ 
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the  proportion  engaged  in  the  work  of  production, 
sod  diminishing  that  ensagedin  trade  and  trans- 
portatioQ,  -with  increased  return  to  all,  giving  to 
the  laborer  good  wage»,  and  to  the  owner  of  capital 
good  profitflL  One  looks  to  increasing  the  q^uantity 
of  raw  materials  to  be  exported,  and  dinunishing 
the  lodacements  to  the  import  of  men,  thus  mi' 
pore^^hing  both  fanner  and  planter  by  throwing 
00  tb€in  the  burden  of  freignt ;  while  the  other 
iook<«  to  increasing  the  import  of  men,  and  di^ 
mioit^hing  the  export  of  raw  material',  thereby  en- 
riching both  planter  and  farmer  by  relieving  them 
tvm  the  payment  of  freight  One  looki*  to  giving 
the  produeU  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  of 
the  labor  of  millions  of  men  for  the  9erviee%  of 
bundrcdsi  of  thousands  of  distant  men ;  the  other 
to  bringing  the  distant  men  to  consume  oo  the 
Und  the  products  of  the  land,  exchanging  day's 
labor  f«>r  day's  labor.  One  looks  to  compelling 
the  fiEumiem  and  planters  of  the  Union  to  continue 
their  c«otributiun8  for  the  support  of  the  fleets 
and  the  armies,  the  paupers,  the  nobles,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe ;  the  other  to  enabling  ourselves 
to  apply  the  same  moans  to  the  moral  and  intcl- 
leetoal  improvement  of  the  sovereigns  of  Amer- 
*     One  looks  to  the  continuance  of  that  6a«- 


ica. 


tard  freedom  of  trade  which  denies  the  principle 
of  protection,  yet  doles  it  out  as  revenue  duties ; 
the  other  to  extending  the  area  of  legiiim*ite  free 
trade  by  the  establishment  of  perfect  protection, 
followed  by  tlie  annexation  ot  individuals  and 
oommanitiea,  and  ultimately  by  the  abolition  of 
coi^toin-houses.    One  looks  to  exporting  men  to 
occupy  desert  tracts,  the  sovereignty  of  which  is 
obtained  by  aid  of  diplomacy  or  war ;  the  other 
to  increasing  the  value  of  an  immense  extent  of 
vacant  land  by  importing  men  by  millions  for 
thfeir  oecupatitm.    One  looks  to  the  centrdlvuUion 
-^of  weaUh  and  power  in  a  great  commercial  city 
that  shall  rival  the  great  cities  of  modem  times, 
whii^  have  been  and  are  being  supported  by  aid 
of  contributions  which  have  exhausted  every  na- 
tion 8ubj*H:ted  to  them ;  the  other  to  eonufUraiicn, 
by  aid  of  which  a  market  shall  be  mado  upon  the 
land  for  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  farmer 
_and  planter  be  enriched.    One  looks  to  increasing 
~t]he  necessity  for  commerce ;  the  other  to  increas- 
ing the  power  to  maintain  it    One  looks  to  under- 
working the  Hindoo,  and  sinkipg  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  Ms  level ;  the  other  to  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  man  throughout  the  world  to  our  level 
One  loolcs  to  pauperism,  ignorance,  depopulation, 
and  barbarism;  the  other  to  increasing  wealth, 
oomfurt.  intelligence,  combination  of  action,  and 
dviliiation.     One  looks  towards  universal  war ; 
the  <«ther  towards  universal  peace.    One  is  the 
£f^iah  nystem ;  the  other  we  nuiy  be  proud  to 
call  the  American  system,  for  it  is  the  only  one  ever 
deviseil  the  tendency  of  which  was  that  of  klxvat- 
OTG  while  iquALianio  the  condition  of  man  through- 
oat  the  world. 

*     *  SccH  is  the  tme  vnaioir  of  the  people  of  these 
CTnited  States.  To  them  has  been  granted  a  privilege 
before  granted  toman,  that  of  the  exerdseof 


Is  Dov  raising  by  loan  Ave  millions  of  poonda 
rttof  to  pay  Hm  expeosss  of  tke  wsr  In  Hunaary.    Tbe 
and  pluten  of  tlie  UnloB  aratbe  ctilef  oo&trlbo- 
totklalQan. 


the  right  of  perfect  self-government ;  but,  as  rights 
and  duties  are  inseparable,  with  the  grant  of  tha 
former  came  the  onl^ation  to  perform  the  latter. 
Happily  their  performance  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, and  bvolves  no  sacrifice.    To  raise  the  value 
of  labor  throughout  the  world,  we  need  only  to 
raise  the  value  of  our  own.    To  rai^e  the  value  of 
land  throughout  the  world,  it  is  needed  only  that 
we  adopt  measures  that  shall  raise  the  value 
of  our  own.    To  diffuse  intelligence  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cau.«e  of  morality  throughout  the  world, 
we  are  required  only  to  pursue  the  course  that 
shall  diffuse  education  throughout  our  own  land, 
and  shall  enable  every  man  more  readily  to  ac* 
quire  property,  and  with  it  respect  f«ir  the  rkrhta 
of  property.    To  improve  the  political  condition 
of  man  throughout  the  world,  it  is  needed  that  we 
ourselves  should  remain  at  peace,  aVoid  taxation 
ibr  the  mahitenance  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  be- 
come rich  and  prosperous.    To  raise  the  condition 
of  woman  throughout  Uie  world,  it  i'i  required  of 
us  only  that  we  pursue  that  course  that  enables 
men  to  remain  at  home  and  marry,  that  they  may 
surround    themselves  with  happy  duldren  and 
grand-childrvn.    To  substitute  true  Obri^tiani^  for 
the  detestable  system  known  as  the  Molthusian, 
it  is  needed  that  we  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is 
population  that  makes  the  food  come  from  the  rich 
soils,  and  that  food  tends  to  increase  nio-^e  rapidly 
than  population,  thus  vindicating  the  policy  ot  God 
to  man.     Doing  these  things,  the  addition  to 
our  '^pulation  by  immigration  will  speedily  rise 
to  millions^  and  with  eacn  and  every  year  the  de- 
sire fur  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  results 
from  incorporation  within  the  Union,  iivill  be  seen 
to  spread  and  to  increase  in  its  intensity,  leading 
gradually  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  the- 
most  eztencive  and  magniBcent  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  based  upon  the  principle  of   maintaining 
peace  itself,  and  strong  enough  to  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace  by  other:*,  yet  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  fleets,  or  armies,  or  taxes,  the 
sales  of  publie  lands  alone  sufficing  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  government 

To  establish  such  ai\  empire— to  prove   that 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  whether  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  or  merchants,  there  id  per- 
fect harmony  of  interests,  and  that  Hie  happiness 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  nations) 
is  to  be  promoted  by  perfect  obedience  to  that 
greatest  of  all  commands,  *  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,'  is  the  oh* 
ject  and  will  be  the  result  of  that  mb<sioa    Whe-. 
ther  that  result  shall  be  speedily  attained,  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  postponeo  to  a  distant  .period,  will 
depend  greatly  upon  tlie  meq  who  are  chained 
with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  i^oveniment 
If  then*  movements  be  governed  by  that  enlight- 
ened self-interest  which  mduces  man  to  sitek  hU 
happiness  in  the  promotion  of  that  of  his  fellow- 
man,  it  will  come  soon.    \t  on  the  contrary,  ther 
bo  ffovemed  by  that  ignorant  selfisline^s  which 
lea<u  to  the  belief  that  individual,  party,  or  na* 
tional  interests,  are  to  be  promoted  by  measures 
tending  to  the  deterioratioQ  of  the  condition  of 
others,  it  will  be  late."  ♦ 

*  Harmony  of  Interests,  page  22tf. 
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THE  CROWNING  OF    QUASHEE 

A  CORONATIOK  COMMEMORATION. 


BT   P0MPK7   SAMBO, 

roST  LAUllBATB  TO  BM  ■ABLB  MJUBITT  TBI  MOBQVXTO  ma. 


I. 

Once  a  great  and  famous  city 

Of  old  Europe,  Rome  by  namei 
Casting  off  its  feudal  fetters, 

Girded  on  the  robe  of  Fame ; 
People's  voices  rose  in  anger 

'Gainst  the  tyraiit  barons,  proud, 
And  a  voice  above  the  clangor 

rr  was  a  Smith's)  addressed  the  crowd ; 
And  bo  said,  ^  Tell  me,  ye  Romans,  who  '11  be  Tribune  of  the  State, 
Who  so  well  the  laws  can  honor  as  who  did  the  code  create  P 


"  None  so  good  as  he  who  made  them, 
And  ye  Romans  I  herewith 
Name  Rienzi — King,,  or  Tribune  P 

So  spake  Vecchip,  the  Smith.- 
And  a  shout,  like  human  Etna, 
When  volcanic  peoples  pour 
Their  lava-voiced  defiance 

O'er  the  sides  they  propp'd  before, 
Arose,  and  shut  the  dear  air  out  with  density  of  breath : 
*•  Live  Cola  di  Rienzi ;  we  will  follow  him  to  death  1" 

III.  •  • 

And  bells  shook  with  their  merry  peals 

San  Angelo's  proud  dome ; 
And  istandards  waved  while  on  him  fell 

The  Tribuneship  of  Rome ; 
And  men-at-arms  and  bishops  join 

The  crowd  of  hearts  that  roll, 
Bearing,  like  waves,  Riehzi  to 

The  famous  Capitol. 
And  close  he  barred  the  city  gates,  (so  says  historic  lore,) 
And  when  the  nobles  came,  he  cried,  •"  Who  's  knocking  at  my  door  T 

IT. 

But  ye'  who  thirst  for  school-boy  tales, 

Or  stfidy  Forum  looks, 
May  read  the  full  account  of  this 

in  Bulwer's,  Mitford's  books  ; 
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In  Petrarch,  Gibbon,  Sfemondi, 

De  Cer9eau,  and,  in  short. 
The  best  I  think  *s  the  German  one, 
Von  Felix  Papencordt,  • 
Printed  at.IIamburg ;  and  who' likes  to  praise  Rienzij  may — 
But- to  a  nobler  far,  my  friends,  I  dedicate  my  lay  I 

•  ■ 

•     '  .V.       ' 

You  have  read  of  coronations 
In' the  old  and  later  time ; 
•    Of  Semiramis  the  gorgeous. 

And  of  Persian  kings  subhme ; 
You  have  heard  of  Sardanapalus, 

Assyrian  courts  among, 
And  of  William,  crowned  at  Hastings, 
While  the  sword  on  hehnet  rung  ; 
Of  Tudor's  making  Bosworth  field  a  blood-surrounded  throne  ; 
And  of  Bruce^s  solemn  crowning  'mid  the  hardy  Scot^  at  Scone. 

«  • 

'    VI. 

You  have  read  of  magic  Turkey, 
,  WJien  it  gives  celestial  sway ; 

Of  perfumed  mosques,  and  putting  there 

Young  maids  in  HarenCs  way ; . 
Read  the  pompous  ceremonial 

Of  Napoleon's  crowning  hour ; 
How  glad  France  shook  when  Boney  took 
The  crown  with  despot  power  ; 
And  all  the  earth  has  read  with  mirth  Victoria's  cxoymugfete : 
But  these  are  straws,  for  fools'  applause,  to  that  which  I  relate ! 

VII. 

Hail,  O  Muse !  who  erst  sat  over 
Homer's  Iliads,  while  I  sing 
'   In  immortal  strains  trochaic. 
Of  Mosquito's  gracious  E^ing  ! 
And  you,  Mus^^  who  sittest  over 
Twkey's  bard,  immortal  Bosh, 
Aid  me  while  I  crown  the  scion 
Of  the  royal  race  of  Quash. 
Robert  Charles  Frederick  Sambo,  Britain's  ally,  Prince  of  Rum, 
Grant "  protection  "  while  thy  poet  now  tattoos  thy  kettle-drum. 

▼III. 

Doctor  Smyth  and  Doctor  Pritchard, 

You  may  stretch  your  digits  out 
From  your  noses,  at  Agasaiz, 

Who  hereafter  ne'er  can  doubt 
Ghosts  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier, 

You  may  dance  in  Hades  now, 
For  I've  made  a  grand  discovery 

To  prove  you  right,  I  vow  : 
A^!  prove  to  all  philosophers  both  living  and  deceased, 
**  The  Unity  of  Races  "  in  one  monarch's  loins  at  least ! 

▼OL.  TU.      BO.  Hr.      KSW  8RRIB8.  23 
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JX. 

For  the  blood  of  John  Bull  ranges 

In  mj  royal  Sambo's  veins, 
And  tbe  dusky  stream  of  Afric 

With  the  vengeful  tide  that 's  Spain's ; 
And  ruddy  hue  of  Mexico, 

With  hate  of  pirates  bold ; 
And  skipper's  race  from  I>entschland — 

Vagrant  blood  of  Viking  old  ! 
With  Creole  greed,  a  world-wide  breed,  and  negro's  lazy  limb, 
For  of  those  climes  his  finthers  were — find  me  a  king  Uke  him  ! 


On  the  solemn  April  morning, 

Sambo  first  received  the  crown ; 
Crowded  in  the  valiant  Gadques 
To  Bi^ize,  hence  fiimous  town. 
There  waa  rum  from  old  Jamaica, 
Whiskey  toddy  from  the  Isles, 
And  anticipating  red  lips 

Grinning  wild  and  thirsty  smiles  ; 
And  the  cheer  that  hailed  Rienzi  was  a  nursery  squall  to  that 
Which  usher'd  in  the  crown^  head  knocked  in  a  three-cocked  hat 

XI. 

Oh  for  pen  of  sacredpoet, 

To  describe  with  Willis'  knack  « 

The  Chatham  street  habiliments 

Of  these  gentlemen  in  black  ! 
Oh  for  artist's  eye  of  color, 

To  describe  those  color  men. 
Or  the  whole  force  of  a  Ganison 

In  an  abolition  i^n  / 
Or  were  I  e'en  a  Zon^-fellow,  that  black  of  lightsome  leg,* 
A  kindred  race  would  grant  my  face,  that  brass  which  now  I  beg. 

XII* 

In  the  court  the  sable  nobles 

With  approval  "  yah  "  and  grin ; 
Rows  of  teeth,  like  half-moon  crescents. 

Shine  o'er  each  receding  chin.  * 
Here  struts  Jake :  a  sailor's  jacket 

Clothes  his  legs,  for  anns  designed—^ 
Clothes  his  bursting  calves  of  olive. 

And  is  buttoned  up  behind ; 
From  his  waist  a  sword  is  dangling,  and  though  every  step  he  takes 
Rends  hb  leggings,  still  he  loves  to  hear  the  noise  his  scabbard  makes. 

XIII. 

Here  a  Herculean  shoulder 

Smiles  through  dislocated  seams  ; 
There  a  pantaloonless  Cacique 

In  an  oil'dooat  fondly  dreams 

*  Heniy  Long,  the  fygitm9  slave.    No  oonnectlon  of  the  other  Zof^ellow,  Vtk^JugUi99  9Um  maker 
ef  Boston. 
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Queen  Victoria  is  his  sister  ; 

And  yon  chief  with  noble  mien 
Thinks  his  captain's  coat  sans  skirting 
Hides  what  never  shoald  be  seen  ; 
And  an  epauletted  major  gives  his  naked  friend  a  sneer, 
Feeling  UUl  in  Hessian  top-boots  and  a  cap  of  grenadier. 

ziv. 

Here  a  noble  far  less  modest 

Might  draw  from  me  some  remark, 
"But  the  white  guests  will  remember, 

Save  themselves,  all  there  was  dark; 
And  though  spectacles  were  plenty, 

Still  e*en  second  sight  would  fail 
To  see  aught  but  darker  ages^ 

Qirt  wiUi  Bntish  true  black  mail. 
At  times  they  made  me  think  of  (and  I  'm  sure  you  ^d  think  so  too) 
7%at  {ranscendentai  writing  which  I  ne*er  saw  rightly  through.. 

XT. 

Lo !  the  King  invites  attention — 

His  majestic  scarlet  coat 
Glowing  o'er  his  scanty  check  shirt 

Tightly  buttoned  to  the  throat 
Though  his  legs  reject  the  trouser, 

And  of  boots  he  wears  but  one, 
Still  is  his  the  kingly  figure 

That  I  love  to  gaze  upon. 
Now  see  how  he  smiles  around  him,  casting  perfume  on  the  air, 
As  he  runs — ^like  Broadway  dandy — ^his  blest  fingers  through  his  hair. 

*.  XVI. 

9 

Round  the  jolly  Rum  is  quaffed,  till 

Chiefe  and  nobles  yell  and  lurch 
In  allegiance,  while  the  pageant 
Seeks  the  coronation  church. 
There  a  chair  stood  by  the  altar. 
Where  sat  down  the  man  I  sing : 
^  Rule  Britannia  P  s£d  the  chaplain, 
And  sung  out,  "  God  save  the  King  T 
And  the  black-guards  cried,  '^  Qod  save  the  King,  great  ruler  of  the  aod^** 
And  they  danced  like  conquering  devils  in  this  fiiUen  house  of  God. 


XVII. 

Never  king  was  more  delighted 
Than  our  Robert  Charles  Fred. ; 

He  twirl'd  his  digits  to  his  nose, 
And  ^'yah'd''  at  all  was  said  I 

And  straightway  all  his  nobles  then^ 
Partaking  of  his  bliss, 
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Outr"yah'd"  the  King :  "  Oh,  such  a  day 
Was  neber  known  as  dis." 
And  then  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  kissed  the^er  ones  all ;    - 
And  the  pleasures  of  free  nature  crowned  with  bliss  the  royal  balL* 

XVIII.  ' 

And  is  my  King  not  mighty  King 

As  ever  King  of  yore  ? 
Doth  he  not  now  Honduras  h<dd, 

San  Juan,  San  Salvador ; 
Balize,  and  Costa  Rica,  too, 

And  swears  he  wok't  give  oV, 
Until  his  dreaded  standard  shrouds 

The  Isthmus,  shore  to  shore  ? 
The  temper  fades  from  Yankee  blades  where'er  .his  flag's  unfurled. 
And  soon  my  King  shall  to  him  bring  the  commerce  of  ihe  world !  f 

XIX. 

Now  some  may  sneer,  and  some  may  jeer, 

«At  this  modem  civilization, 
And  some  may  laugh  who  the  moral  quaff 

From  this  kingly  coronation. 
As  they  eye  their  pipe,  they  may  pipe  their  eye, 

At  tiiis  doleful  state  of  things ; 
And  the  one  may  joke,  and  the  other  smoke 
O'er  the  glorious  trade  of  Kings  : 
But  I  say  the  yrorst,  the  more  doubly  curst,  are  they  who  let  it  be ; 
So,  hurrah  for  the  King  of  Mosquito,  boys  I  and  three  cheers  for  his  bard— 
that's  me! 

*  The  following  picture  of  the  court,  coronation,  and  courtiers,  is  painted  by  an  English  hand,  and 
we  may  be  certain  there  is  in  it  '^rothiog  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice."    He  says: — 

**  Oif  the  previous  evening  cards  of  invitation  were  sent'to  the  different  merchants,  requesting  their 
attendance  at  the  court-house  early  in  the  morning.  At  this  place  the  King,  dressed  in  a  Sriti^  Major's 
uniform,  made  his  appearance ;  and  his  chiefs  similarly  clothed,  but  with  pailcvs'  trousos,  were  ruiged 
round  the  room.  A  more  motley  group  can  hardly  be  imagined  Here  an  epaulette  decorated  a 
Herculean  shoulder,  tempting  its  dignined  owner  to  view  his  less  favored  neighbor  with  triumphast 
glances,"  ^    *    *    *    A&r  proceeding  to  the  church  and  being  duly  crowned,  the  following  note 


poor  creatures  all  got  intoxicated  with  rum — a  suitable  conclusion  to  a  farce  as  blasphemous  as  ever 
disgraced  a  Christian  coimtry." — JhmtCs  Central  Ameriai. 

It  is  withno  little  gratification  that  the  Poet  Laureate  of  so  mighty  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty  of 
Mosquito  can  adduce  testimony  of  so  indubitable  and  English  a  character  to  "  back  up"  the  glories 
of  which  he  sings,  as  the  foregoing  paragraphSb  In  fact»  to  take  a  liberty  (but  that  is  nooiing  in  poetiy 
when  nations  t&e  such  huge  ones)  with  a  late  verse  of  Mr.  LongfeUow^s,  I  might  say, 

"  In  the  EngUdk  booka  I  Ve  quoted, 
Of  a  late  apA  pirate  time, 
Tou  will  Una  in  prose  the  legend 

WUcfa  Is  here  aet  down  in  ihyme." 

• 

f  His  Majesty  is  about  oonsini^ting  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus ;  that  is  his  prindpal  reason  for 
spreading  the  Mosquito  standard  over  that  territory,  and  promising  to  allow  his  Ulster  Victoria's  Bull 
to  dance  in  the  ChinA  halls  of  the  celestials,  and  throw  the  followers  of  Confaciua  into  ooofasioa 
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HON.     WILLIAM    WRIGHT. 


OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


(WITH    A    PORTRAIT.) 


WiLUAM  Wright,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Clarksville,,  Rockland 
county,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Jersey  line,  in  1794 ;  and 
is  now  in  his  57th  year.  His  father  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  an  educated  phy- 
sician, and  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  his 
son,  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  an  orphan, 
and  with  no  other  patrimony  than  an  honest 
name.  At  the  period  of  his  father's  death 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  preparatory  to  a 
profession,  at  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie ; 
but,  deprived  of  his  means  of  support  by  his 
father's  death,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
abandon  his  studies,  and  adopt  measures  to 
obtidn  his  subsistence  by  some  more  indus- 
trial pursuit 

He  was  accordingly  placed  by  his  uncle 
with  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the 
Boost  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens,  of 
New-York,  (and  who  could  very  appropri- 
ately apply  to  himself  those  beautiful  and 
expressive  words  of  Job,  as  recorded  in  the 
Smptures  of  Divine  Truth,  "  The  blessing 
cf  him  that  was  ready  to  peris^ame  upon 
me^  and  I  caused  the  undow^s  Wart  to  sing 
for  joy^)  to  learn  the  traoe.  of  a  saddle  and 
harness  maker.  The  industry  and  vigp^  of 
his  character  were  here  shown ;  for,  besides 
supporting  himself,  he  was  ablia  to  save,  by 
the  end  of  his  term,  the  sutn.  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  With  tliis  sum,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  he  sub- 
sequently acquired,  he  repaired  to.  Bridge- 
port, hii^  a  small  store,  and  soon  began  to 
develop  those  mental  resources  which  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  section  of  country  where 
he  resides.  He  remained  in  Bridgeport  for 
seven  years,  engaged  in  extending  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  1822  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  the 
principal  manu&cturing  establishment,  with 


which  he  has  been  ever  since  connected,  is 
located. 

From  his  large  interest  in  the  extended 
trade  and  manufacturing  business  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  his  strict  integrity,  and  his 
extended  information,  he  soon  became  one 
of  its  most  valued  citizens.  He  declined, 
however,  all  official  position,  until  in  1839, 
'40  and  '41,  he  was  successively  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city,  without  oppositioi). 

In  1843  he  was  brought  forward  by  the 
business  interests  of  one  of  the  strongest 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  Union,  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  its  representalivo  in 
Congress.  He  was  duly  elected,  and  repre- 
sented the.  Fifth  District  of  New-Jersey  in 
the  Twenty^ighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Con- 
gress, where  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  rendered  him  a  most  valuable 
member.  While  in  Congress  he  was  scarcely 
ever  found  absent  from  his  post;  and  his 
votes  and  acts  proved  him  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  interests  of  his  district,  and  of 
the  Union  at  large. 

On  his  declining  a  re-nOEnination  to  Con- 
gress, in  1846,  he  was  regarded*  throughout 
the  State  of  New-Jersey  as  the  most  eligible 
candidate  for  Governor  vhich  the  Whig 
party  could  select ;  and  at  the  Whig  State 
Convention,  held  in  1847,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for.  that  office  by  a  large  majority 
on  the  first  ballot.  Unexpectedly  to  the 
Whig  party,  whose  standard-bearer  he 
had  become,  an  insidious  opposition  was 
manifested  by  a  small  number  of  Whigs 
during  the  canvass  which  succeeded;  and 
yet,  small  as  was  this  number,  it  was  of 
serious  importance  in  a  State  so  evenly 
balanced  as  New-Jersey.  The  result  of  the 
contest,  though  gallantly  fought,  was  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Wright ;  but  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  weaken  the  confidence  of 
.his  friends,  or  his  strong  position  in  the 
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State. .  It  was  well  known  from  the  com- 
mencement that  the  contest  was  doubtful, 
and  that  the  slightest  defection  rendered  it 
hopeless;  yet  the  vote  given  him  was  a 
flattering  testimonial  from  the  working 
Whigs,  of  their  entire  sympathy  with  him 
as  a  Whig,  and  their  estimation  of  him  as 
a  man. 

In  the  character  of  a  liberal  benefactor, 
few  men  in  the  Union  can  surpass  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  In  all  departments  of 
education,  among  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, he  has  munificently  expended  the  foi^ 
tune  which  his  ability  and  prudence  had 
acquired,  by  steady  perseverance  in  honest 
and  honorable  pursuits.  It  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pleasure  to  himi  to  do  good 
with  the  ample  means  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  him.  He  has  not  lodced 
up  his  money  in  his  Qoffers,  but  has  distri- 
buted it  broadcast,  to  relieve  the  destitute,  to 
aid  the  enterprising  but  poor  mechanic,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education,  of  morals, 
and  of  religion.  He  has  ever  been  the  warm 
and  steadfast  friend  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  in  no  one  instance  has  he  ever  departed 
fix>m  that  policy  which  secures  their  rights 
and  promotes  their  interests.  He  is  in 
private  life  a  courteous,  well-bred  gentleman, 
and  marked  in  all  his  dealings  by  the  strict- 
est integrity  of  action. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Wright  in  New- 
Jersey  is  one  of  a  commanding  character. 
At  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  interest — 


his  interests  strongly  identified  with  the  full 
protection  of  American  industry — his  large 
resources  heavily  invested  in  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  State — ^he  seems  natur- 
ally to  possess  a  powerful  influence.  Few 
men  are  better  acquainted  with  its  manifold 
resources,  or  have  more  liberally  co-operated 
in  their  profitable  development  This  is  with 
him  not  simply  the  residt  of  business  specu- 
lation, but  is  the  effect  of  an  enlarged  and 
rigorous  conception  of  the  true  uses  of  pro- 
perty and  wealth.  Uniting  the  practical 
education  of  business-life  to  an  attentive  ob- 
servation of  political  aflairs— combining  ^ 
experience  of  the  manufacturer  with  that  of 
the  legislator — ^his  judgment  ripened  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  best  statesmen  of  the 
country,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  exert  a 
decided  influence  in  any  party. 

New-England  and  the  Middle  States  have 
furnished,  within  a  few  years,  a  number  of 
this  class  to  the  National  Councils,  and  they 
have  been  uniformly  regarded  as  among  the 
ablest,  in  their  practical  views  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government. 

We  trust  that  such  individuiLs^  wherever 
found,  may  be  truly  ranked  in  our  estimate 
of  public  men.  It  is  not  always  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  that  deserves  the  highest 
honors,  but  rather  he  whose  services  to  his 
country  have  been  measured  by  their  prac- 
tical good.  In  the  ranks  of  such  men  few 
can  more  justly  claim  pre-«minence  than 
Hon.  William  Wright,  of  New-Jersey. 


PARODY. 


Hail,  PolUictl  thou  power  reserved! 
In  chase  of  thee  what  crowds  hae  swerved 
Frae  honesty,  and  simk  enerved 

'Mang  heaps  o'  papers  ; 
And  och  1  o'er  aft  thy  joe's  hae  tiarved 

Mid  a*  their  capers  / 
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LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS. ♦ 


These  poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  a 
book  at  oQce  tasteless,  tedious,  and  unin- 
teresting. We  had  once  some  hopes  of 
Bir.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  but  his  book  has, 
unfortunately,  spoiled  all — bas  even  spirited 
away  the  partiality  we  had  entertained  for 
some  of  hjs  fugitive  poems  which  chance 
threw  in  our  way  some  years  since,  and 
which,  now  that  they  are  thrown  in  com- 
pany with  the  pithless  train  before  us,  have 
somehow  lost  their  former  hold.  Familiar- 
ity, it  is.  said,  breeds  contempt ;  and  if  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb  is  doubted,  we  need 
only  refer,  in  proof,  some  lang  syne  friend  of 
this  author,  who,  like  ourself,  may  have  been 
momentarily  won  to  an  American  poet  by 
some  stray  lines  travelling  the  newspaper 
rounds, — ^we  neeH  only  to  refer  such,  we  say, 
to  the  elaborated  production  now  in  our 
\iew ;  and  if  he  can  so  tax  his  patience  and 
his  taste  as  to  read  through  both  volumes, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  doubt  no 
longer.  We  know  that  this  is  a  very  harsh 
sentence,  but  there  is  consolation  in  know- 
ing also  that  malice  is  not  the  prompter, 
lliere  are,  on  the  contrary,  strong  reasons 
why  we  could  have  wished  to  admire  and 
praise  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry.  He  is,  in 
the  first  place,  an  American ;  and  thi»,  of 
itself^  is  a  suflSciei)t  cause  to  induce  regret 
that  his  book  of  poems  has  fallen  so  very 
ftf  short  of  that  standard  which,  in  our 
judgment,  must  be  fully  compassed,  if  one 
^  would  attain  to  even  passing  excellence  in 
•  this  hallowed  art.  It  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented, indeed,  that  our  land  should  have 
been,  thus  far,  so  barren  in  this  respect;  and 
the  mystery  is,  how  to  account  for  it  ?  The 
harvest  is  plentiful — ^themes  are  not  want- 
ing— ^minstrelsy  is  challenged  on  all  sides. 
The  Indian  history,  wandering  through  the 
die<^ered  fortunes  of  a  thousand  different 
tribes,  abounds  richly  in  the  lore  of  tradition. 
The  diarms  of  nature,  whether  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  primeval  forests,  of  scenery  wild, 
majestic,  and  beautiful,  of  lakes  and  rivers 


overflowing  with  legendary  interest,  are 
every  where  displayed  through  a  region  ex- 
tending from  latitudes  of  unbroken  winter 
to  perennial  spring  and  tropical  suns.  His- 
tory teems  with  numberless  events — thrill- 
ing, vivifying,  enchanting — which  are  linked 
with  poetic  inspirations,  and  which  belong 
more  properly  to  verse  than  to  prose.  Ro- 
mance and  reality,  both,  dallyingly  open 
their  storied  arms,  and  invite  a  foray  on 
their  luxuriant  possessions^  The  wondrous 
tales  of  the  Mexican  Conquest — the  lovely 
and  touching  story  of  Pocahontas — the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  wild  le- 
gends of  King  Philip's  heroism — ^the  Salem 
witches — ^and  many  other  incidents  which 
might  be  named,  all  afford  tangible  mate- 
rial with  which  to  weave  a  poet's  chaplet. 
The  poetry  shines  in  every  page  of  the  old 
chrodiclers'  quaint  books,  from  Bemal  Diaz 
to  Captain  Smith  and  Cotton  Mather.  No 
pedantry,  no  tasteless  detail  can  distort  or 
smother  the  enlivening  features  of  song, 
which  gather  shape  and  symmetry  as  we 
turn  each  succeeding  leaf. 

Here,  then,  is  ample  ground — ample  in- 
ducement ;  but  genius,  so  far,  is  the  thing 
yet  lacked.  So  far,  indeed,  as  prose  is  con- 
cerned, master  artists  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work.  Presbott,  Irving,  and  Cooper  have 
gone  over  the  field,  and  illumined  the  path 
to  poetical  elidtation.  Their  works  have 
clothed  history  with  a  fascination  that  the 
sons  of  song,  whose  province  it  more  prop- 
erly is  to  gather  the  romance  of  early  time, 
may  well  envy,  and  has  thrown  all  attempts 
at  minstrelsy  completely  in  the  background. 
What  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  done  for 
Germany — what  Camoens  did  for  Portu- 
gal— what  Moore  has  done  for  Ireland,  and 
Walter  Scott  for  Caledonia,  these  illustrious 
writers,  though  no  poets,  have  accomplished 
for  our  country.  All  human  beings,  of  whatr 
ever  clime  or  tongue,  long  for  some  informa- 
tion about  past  times  in  their  history,  and 
are  delighted  with  narratives  which  present 
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pictures  to  tbe  eye  of  the  mind.  To  this 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  ballad  poetry 
and  of  metrical  romance ;  and  the  man  who 
possesses  the  genius  to  embellish  the  scanty 
but  treasured  memorials  of  early-day  scenes 
and  events,  will  always  be  highly  esteemed 
in  his  own  generation,  and  almost  reverenced 
by  a  grateful  posterity.  To  this  enviable 
fame,  no  one  in  our  country  has  yet  pre- 
ferred a  successful  suit  The  materials  lan- 
guish in  neglect,  and  have  nearly  gone  to 
decay.  Our  rhymers  are  full  of  every  other 
kind  of  poetry  save  that  which  alone  is  open 
to  them.  They  are  eternally  inditing  silly 
verses  about  e very-day  silly  things — are 
lavishing  pretty  words  in  the  sickly  attempt 
to  retouch  and  embellish  Scriptural  inci- 
dents— ^making  ^nnets  about  flowers,  and 
dgar-girls,  and  pigeon-nests ;  or  else,  like  Mr. 
Longfellow,  are  running  a  wild-goose  chase 
to  catch  up  insipid  fragments  of  German  or 
Swedish  verse,  for  which  the  reading  portion 
of  their  own  countrymen  care  about  as  much 
as  they  care  for  a  translation  of  Merlin,  or  a 
reprint  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Defense  of  the 
Koman  Church.  -  And  yet  these  venal  pre- 
tenders are  called  poetSj  have  admiring 
coteries,  assume  a  puny  anpgance  of  air 
and  manner,  and,  now  and  then,  flaunt  over 
to  England,  that,  after  begging  a  reluctant 
moiety  of  praise  from  one  or  two  writera 
anxious  to  court  American  favor,  they  may 
prop  their  petty  productions  by  exhibiting  a 
transa,tlantic  pufi*. 

"  These  are  the  themes  that  chiim  our  plaudits  now, 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  Muse  must  bow." 

■ 

We  may  here  quite  aptly  observe,  in  this 
connection,  that  among  the  aphorisms  ad- 
mitted by  general  consent,  and  inculcated 
by  frequent  repetition,  there  is  none  more 
famous  than  that  compendious  monition  : 
Gnothi  seauUm — be  acquainted  with' thyself. 
In  general,  we  are  far  more  willing  to  study 
others  than  to  study  ourselves ;  and  hence 
it  so  frequently  occurs  that  men,  seduced  by 
incautious  self-admiration  or  by  the  flattery 
of  weak  friends,  so  often  mistake  their  call- 
ing and  their  gifts,  and  blindly  run  counter 
to  their  destiny.  Men  of  good  common 
sense,  and  of  unquestionable  talent,  are  some- 
times as  apt  as  their  inferiors  to  fall  into  this 
common  error.  On  no  other  ground  can 
we  account  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetical  ad- 
venturings.    No  one  can  doubt  but  that  he 


is  a  man  of  practical  sense,  of  very  considei 
able  talent,  and  of  high  and  enviable  attaii 
ments  as  a  scholar ;  yet  we  see  tbe  stroo 
evidences  of  nature's  inconsistency  in  h 
condescension  to  father  poems  which  migl 
have  graced  the  Dunciad,  and  which^  for  ba 
taste  and  tame  composition,  might  stand 
comparison  with  the  shallowest  specimens  i 
the  American  school.  Lideed,  this  gentle 
man,  highly  accomplished  though  be  ma 
be  in  other  respects,  seems  to  be  fatuitousi 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  whoever  ex 
make  words  rhyme,  or  arrange  words  ii 
strange  and  fantastic  measures  by  square  am 
rule,  may  aspire  to  minstrelsy ;  that  a  mai 
may  become  a  poet  by  a  simple  act  of  vuli 
tion.  This  same  hallucination  has,  we  sup 
pose,  given  birth  to  the  thousand  and  om 
scrambling  and  puny  contestants  who  hav^ 
ventured  to  attune  their  crazed,  discordan 
lyres,  and  to  set  up  for  being  recognizied  a) 
American  poets.  The  obser\'er  has  only  U 
witness,  momentarily,  this  selfish,  elbowing 
strife  of  frantic*,  aspirants — each,-  like'  th< 
hackmen  who  infest  hot6ls%nd'dep6t«,  oiy 
ing  and  huckstering  for  the'  floating  pehnv— 
to  find  out  the  secret "  of  biif  deficiency  as  re 
gards  true  poetical  development*  It  thu^ 
stands  disgustingly  •  reveled  to  his'\isi6n 
and,  of  course,'  excites  inbst  ^unmitigatd 
contempt.  -  No  wonder  that  the  muse  should 
shrink  from  competition  with  the  rampant 
and  vulgar  herd ! 

•  Now,  we  should  have  tliought  that  Mr 
Longfellow's  ripe  scholarship  would  hav^ 
eflectually  unfolded  to  hini  the  dangers  and 
the  miseries  of  poetastin'g  in  the  absence  oi 
natural  endowments,  and  have 'also  con' 
vi need  him  that^  Horace  uttered  no  untruth 
in  declaring  thai  a  poet  is  bomj  not*  made. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  Roman 
bard,  when  inditing  the  •  following  advice, 
was  seeking  to  forewarn  just  such  unwary 
aspirants  as  the  author  of  whom' we  are 
speaking : — 

"  Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  absUnet  annis, 
'Indoctueque  pihe  disciye  trochive  quit>Fcit, 
Ne  spi j«a9  risum  tollant  impund  ooronaB : 
Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  .audit  fingere.!   Quidoi! 
Liber  ct  ingenuu?,  prffisertim  census  equestrem 
Summam  numtnorum,  vitioque  remotxis  ab  omoL 
Tu  Dihii  invitA  dices  faciesve  Minerv^; 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  meus :  si  quid  tameo  olim 
Scripiieris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris,  et  nostras ;   oraumque  prematur  m 

annum. 
Membranis  intus  positts,  delere  lioebit 
Quod  Don  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  revertl* 
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If  Mn  LongfclloW.  bad  been  le^  learned 
tban  be  is ;  if.  be,  bad  l)een  gifted  witb  no 
talent:'  more  likely,  to.  lift  bim  to  eminence ; 
if,  longing  fcfr  fame,  be  could  bave  addressed 
bimsi:']t*!  to  notbing  else,  as  a  mean' of  attain- 
ment than  reckless  poetical  errantries  ;  if,  in* 
fine,  he  bad  not  oi)ened  a  pathway  to  lite- 
rary renown  through  the  surer  medium  of 
classic  *  and  dignified  prose,  there  wopld  be 
more  eicnse  for  bis  presumption  in  throwing 
before  a  critical  and  discriminative  public 
tbe  rickety,  verses  of  the  two  volume*  now 
under  review,  and  we,  i^  common  with  many 
others,  ntigbt  b)ive'  been  inclined  to  e'xercise 
more  amiability  and  charity. "  As*"  it  is,  we 
have  K'fore  us  the  picture  of  an  accom- 
plishAl*  and  astute  Professor  turned  •  tbpsy- 
tuny  by  a' poetic  mania,  and  evidently 
laboring  under  the  inflictions  of,  a  diseased 
and  morbid  ambition.  ^  The  least  censorious 
would  be  4 hard  put  up  to  find  .a  paUiative 
for  this  rhyming  furor,  in  one  from: whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected; 
for  jt'-requires  no  ordinary  effort  to  suppress 
a  feeling  .of  contempt  that  tastes,  otherwise 
so  well  adapted,  should  thus  have  been  per- 
veHed  to  idolatroiis  oblations  at  the  shrine 
of  ajnongrel  deity,'  no  more  akin  to  tbe  Jrue 
goddess  of  verse  than  was  the  spurious  crea- 
tion of  Prometheus  to  a  real  man:  Mr.  Long- 
fellow may,  we  think,  gratefully  thank  his 
stars  if,  after  these"  feeble  oflferings  to  the 
muse,  he  sbair  escape  the  just  vengeance 
which  overtook  this  bold  usurper  of  Jove's 
functions.  .^        . 

The  first  of  these  volumes  opens  with  a 
prelude,  as  the  author  calls  it,  to  a  series  of 
[loems  entitled  "  Voices  of  the  Night,'*  and 
b  not  altogether  unpleasant ;  indeed  we  are 
not  quite  certain  but  that  it  is  the  prettiest 
composition  to  be  found  in  the  whole  book. 
It  certainly  approximates  much  nearer  tban 
anjr  other  piece  to  real  poetry,  of  which  the 
following  stanza  is  a  partial  evidence  :• —  • 

'The  green  trees  whimpered  low  and  mild, 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  1 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  I 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 

As  if  I  were  a  boy." 

We  desire  not  to  be  hypercritical  with 
our  author,  and  we  will  say  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  stanza  is  tinged  with  true  poetr}', 
though  we  must  insist  that  the  stanza  itself 
is  not  8o  harmoniously  worded  as  the  idea 
might  bave  warranted. 


The  author  is  represented  as  the  hero; 
who,  after  giving  us  an.  introduction  to  him- 
self, tells  of  how  be  wandered  into  tbe  heart 
of  a  venerable  forest,  ^communed  with  the 
trees  and  the  air,  received  a  call  to  write 
jx)etry,  and  then  winds  up  by  informing  us 
that  he  is  restricted  to  writing  only  solemn 
lines.  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  tbe 
restriction  is  not  broken.  .The  whole  work  is 
sicklied  over  with  tbe  snufiBing  cant  of  the 
conventicle,  sometimes  bordering  on  a  sort 
of  versified  litany  or  Te  Deum, 

Tbe  first  Voice  is  a  Hymn  to  the  Night, 
consisting  of  six  stanzas,  set  to  some  particu- 
lar m^tre  with  which- we  happen  not  to  be 
acquainted.  As  a  specimen,  we  quote  the 
three  last,  italicizing  what  we  consider  espe- 
cially flat  and  puny  : — 


**  From  the  cool  eitUrru  of  the  midnight  air, 
My  spirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fouDtafn  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there-— 

J^om  those  deep  cittenu  Jlows. 

•  • 

"O  holy  Night  1  from  thee  I  learn  to  hear 

,Wnat  man  has  bonis  before  I 
.  Thou  lay  est  thy^w<7«*on  the  Ups  of  care, 

And  they  complain  DO  more. 

"  Peace  1  peace!  Or^^^M-Ztibtf  I  breatne  this  prayer: 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  tpelconie,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 
,  The  best-heloved  Night  r 


Next  in  succession  comes  a  Psalm  of  Life 
aull  and  couMiion-place  enough — which  re- 
minds us,  as  to  measure,  of  the  mystic  chant 
of  Meg'  Merrihes,  beginning — 

"  Twist  ye,  twine  ye,  even  so,**  Ac  Ac 

But  the  half-demented  old  gipsy  indulges 
a  strain  sX  once  wild,  striking,  and  rhythmi- 
cal ;  whereas,  tbe  Psalm  is  deficient  in  every 
respect,  and  we  cite  a  stanza  in  proof: — 

**  Not  enjoyment^  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day.** 

The  first  line  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be — not 
only  bad  •  taste,'  but'  bad  grammar ;  for  we 
bave  two  nouns  nominative  most  unmusi- 
cally and  incorrectly; qualified  with  a  negar 
tive  each^  and  then  connected  by  a  cohjuno- 
tion.  *  Poetry^  is  not  passable  when,  by  dia- 
jointbg  the  rhythkn,  it  will  not  make  good 
prose ;  and  tliis  b^iiig  so,  we  cannot  see  how 
Mr.  Longfellow  will  ever  reconcile  his  two 
ne^tives. 

We  cannot  pause  to  find  fault  with  each 
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of  tliis  series  as  they  oome ;  but  the  fifth  in 
the  succession,  is  so  strangely  unique,  so 
flimsy,  and  so  peculiarly  of  the  heteroclitical 
species,  that,  in  justi^  both  to  the  author 
and  to  our  criticism,  we  feel  bound  to  tran- 
scribe it  entirely;  only  asking  the  reader  to 
notice  the  nonchalance  with  which  rhyme  is 
taken  up  and  then  dropped,  tacked  on  or 
shaken  oflf  to  suit  the  idea,  evoked  or  dis- 
<|arded  as  caprice  may  suggest,  or  as  inven- 
tion may  hold  out  It  is  entitled, "  Footsteps 
of  Angels :" — 

''When  the  honrs  of  Day  are  numbered. 
And  the  Voices  of  the  Nij^ht 
Wake  the  better  bouI,  that  Blumbered, 
To  a  huly^  calm  delight ; 

*Ere  the  evening  lamp?  are  lighted, 
And«  like  phantom'*  li^rim  and  tail, 
ShadowB  from  the  ^tSvXjirelipht 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  waU ; 

"Then  the  forma  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 
Oome  to  vi^t  me  once  more. 

"He  the  young  apd  strong,  who  cberiahed 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  ^d»ide  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  1 

''They,  the  holy  ones  and  weaklv, 

Who  the  cross  and  suffiTing  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  t^o  meekly. 

Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

**And  n*ith  them  the  Being  Beauteous 
Who  unto  mu  youth  wu  givfu. 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  ■ 

**  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

"And  she  sits  and  gases  at  me 

With  tho^ne  deep  and  tender  eyes. 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint- tike. 
Looking  downward  from  the  akiea 

"Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer,         , 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessing  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

"Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  hved  and  died  I" 

• 

Surely  nothing  more  insipid,  lifeless,  un> 
original,  was  ever  put  off  for  poetry  1  What 
though  a  moiety  of  soft  sentiment  dwells  in 
the  idea — ^and  Mr.  Longfellow  does  not  lack 
for  ideae — ^how  tantaliang  it  is  to  shroud 


and  smother  the  same  in  a  congealed  mass 
of  stale,  shilly-shally  rhymes  ! 

The  "Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year," 
we  must  candidly  pronounce  to  be  leallj 
pitiful  and  drivelling.  We  give  below  the 
three  first  and  the  middle  stanzas  : — 

"  Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 
'  And  his  <>ye  is  pale  and  bleared : 
DeMth,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plitcks  the  old  man  h'j  the  beard, 
Sorely — sorely  I 

"The  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 
Solemnly  and^ow: 
Cawl  caw!  the  rooks  are  calling. 
It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  tound  of  woe  I 

'*  Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 

Tlie  wind^  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 
Singing,  *  Pray  fur  this  poor  son/, 
Pray — pray  I* 

•  *  •  • 

"To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, 
T«>  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter  s  breath, 
'  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  1 
*  Do  not  laugh  at  me  T" 

With  this  poem  ends  the  firet  series.  We 
come  next  to  the  **  Earlier  Poems;"  and  we 
will  here  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  pity 
the  author's  poetical  aspirations  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  at  this  point,  and  with 
these  juvenescent  achievements.  His  fame 
as  a  writer  would  then  have  been  without  a 
shade,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
present  undertaking ;  for  although  there  is, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected,  some  silly 
sentimentalizitig  among  them,  there  is  yet 
much  to  admire  in  these  youthful  offerings 
to  the  Muse.  The  following  verses,  taken 
from  the  poem  of  "  Woods  in  Winter,"  pos- 
sess much  harmony  and  sweetness  : — 

*•  When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And  Uirough  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale. 
With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill. 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

«  #  •  •  « 

**  Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung. 
And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke. 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

•  •  •  «  • 

**  Alas  1  how  changed  fVxnn  the  fair  eoeoe, 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay. 
And  winds  were  M»ft  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day." 

These  poems, -as  we  are,  indeed,  frankly 
told  in  the  pre&ce,  were  written  in  the  hat 
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cjon  period  of  life — ^the  brigbt  and  balmy 
jfATs  of  youth.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
spirit  of  poetry  stirs  within  every  bosom. 
The  humble  ploughboy,  even,  feeh  the  in- 
aspiration,  though  he  may  never  attune  the 
iientiment  and  bring  it  into  being ;  and  as 
he  roams  the  flowery  fields,  and  inhales  the 
freshening  breath  of  early  spring,  words  of 
soog  float  dreamingly  through  his  untutored 
senses,  infusing  into  his  soul  the  healthful 
incense  of  bright  hopes,  to  cheer  the  dull 
monotony  of  more  real  scenes.  The  same 
feeling  pervades,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
the  inmate  of  the  academy  or  the.  college — 
who,  imlHbing  daily  the  glowing  imagery  of 
the  classic  writers,  and  feasting  the  young 
mind  on  choice  daintiea  culled  from  the  rich 
gamer  of  andent  and  treasured  lore,  gives 
vent  to  inspiration  by  clothing  opening  life 
with  the  genial  garb  of  poesy,  mingling  with 
its  real  scenes  the  lively  impressions  of  ex- 
cited fancy,  which  are  only  erased^  when 
remorseless  time  first  lays  tts  cold  touch  on 
the  heart  to  awaken  it  to  a  sense  of  the 
worid's  drudgery.  Hence,  we  suppose  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  graduate  out  of  every 
hundred  who  has  not^  at  some  golden  mo- 
ment of  this  shining  period,  blotted  a  lady^s 
album  or  his  own  scrap-book  with  some 
fugitive,  heartfelt  ofiering  to  the  Muse, 
which,  even  in  long  after  years,  will  be 
found  to  own  some  sentiment  allied  with 
purer  days,  and  to  be  possessed  of  some 
merit  interwoven  with  the  dawn  of  thought, 
and  fresh  from  recesses  of  the  heart  which 
then  knew  not  the  world's  corrosive  blight 
Most  men,  instinctively  aware  of  these  illu- 
s«>ry  temptations,  stop  with  their  early  effu- 
si<>ns,  well  knowing  that,  though  almost 
every  person  may  thus  be  impressed  with 
I)oetic  impulses,  it  is  not  decreed  that  every 
man  shall  be  a  poet  bom.  Others,  unwarily 
seduced  by  these  guileful  phantasmata,  and 
tbolishiy  persuading  themselves  that  **  the 
Land  of  Song^  lies  before  them,  swim  along 
heedlessly  with  the  current,  until,  all  at  once, 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  fountain  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  muddy  abyss  where  so  many 
fhul  barques,  with  their  frailer  pilots,  have 
^ne  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

This,  we  gather  from  his  ^  Prelude,"  has 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Lonc^ellow,  who,  if 
not  already  stranded  on  these  friendless 
shores,  will,  unless  he  shall  take  timely 
warning,  ultimately  perish  among  the  wild 
and  desert  wastes  of  this  lufathomed  ocean. 


And  if,  in  the  course  of  these  further  re- 
marks, we  shall  draw  from  his  after  produc- 
tions such  specimens  as  may  serve  to  bring 
him  to  his  proper  senses,  or  that  shall  wean 
him  from  these  willV* the- wisp  pursuits^  and 
set  him  again  on  the  open  plain  of  his  true 
element,  we  think  his  readers,  yet  remem- 
bering with  pleasure  the  interesting  pages 
of  Hyperion,  will  thank  us  for  the  deed,  no 
matter  how  roughly  it  may  have  been 
achieved. 

To  effect  this,  we  must  now  pass  on  from 
these  early-day  offerings,  and  pause  for  a 
while  amid  the  soulless  pages  of  his  *^  Trans- 
lations." We  are  not  sufficient  scholars  to 
undertake  to  scan  the  merits  of  his  German, 
French,  6r  Spanish  renderings ;  and,  as  con- 
cerns these,  therefore,  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  single  observation,  that  we  never 
before  met  with  a  more  barren  and  bleak 
foundation  on  which  to  begin  the  labor  of 
translation,  than  we  behold  in  the  poems 
selected  on  this  occasion.  But  there  \a  one, 
I  purporting  to  have  been  rendered  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  evinces  such  genuine 
devotion  to  crazed  drivelling,  that  we  can 
scarcely  credit  the  &ct  that  the  work  is  from 
a  source  of  unquestioned  eradition.  The 
piece  is  entitled  "The  Grave,"  and  to  satisfy 
the  reader  that  we  have  not  been  unjustly 
harsh,  we  shall  quote,  as  amply  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose,  the  two  first  stanzas, 
premising  that  we  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  measure : — 

^  For  thee  was  a  hoiue  built, 
Ere  thou  wast  bom ; 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant, 
Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest 
But  it  is  not  made  ready, 
Nor  its  depth  measured^     | 
Nor  is  it  Been 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bnng  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

*'Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low, 
Hie  side-ways  uiihigK 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh, 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold, 
Dimly  and  dark." 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with 
UB  that  this  can  be  called  nothing  eke  than 
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gibberish — ^a  sort  of  jabbering' incantation^ 
that  makes  one  involuntarily  couple  with  the 
most  solemn  of  subjects  a  feeling  of  ridicule. 
But,  turning  over  some  few  pages,  we  find 
that  such  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  minstrelsy ;  for  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
eviscerated  its  mate  from  a  relict  of  German 
poetry,  attributed  in  the  original  to'  Klop- 
stock.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  memory  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Uiat  the  Am'erican  ver- 
sion is  not  Uteral;  for,  although  the  Italy  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  produced  also  a  Bavius 
and  Msevius;  we  yet  hope  that,  in  this  en- 
hghtened  age,  the  same  soil  has  not  pro- 
duced the  author  of  ^tfcA  strains  along  with 
the  venerated  fathers  of  German  song.  The 
title  of  the  poem  is  "  The  Dead,"  and  we 
quote  it  entire,  as  follpws  : — 

,**  How  they  bo  softly  rest, 
'  All,  all  the  holy  dead, 

Unto  whoee  dwelling-place 

Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near  1 

How  they  eo  softly  rest 

All  in  their  silent  graves, 

Deep  to  corruption 

Slowly  down — sinking  1    • 

**  And  they  no  longer  weep, 
Here,  where  CI  mploint  is  still  I 
And  they  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies  I 
And,  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  overshadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slqmber." 

We  are  really  no  Uttle  astonished  that 
this  learned  gentleman  should  thus  auda- 
ciously venture  to  trifle  and  dally  with  the 
patience  of  partial  readers.  American  lite- 
rature will  never  be  reared  on  a  dignified 
and  solid  basis,  if  its  votaries  be  too  amiably 
indulged  with  such  idle,  flippancies,  and  al- 
lowed thus,  withv  impunity,  to  incorporate 
as  poetry  the  merest  balderdash,  .having  not 
the  faintest  approach  to  either  sense  or  har- 
mony. And^while  we  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Loi^ellow  as,  in  many  respects,  a 
worthy  representative  of  our  dawning  na- 
tional literature,  we,  at  the  same  time,  must 
seriously  protest  against  that  increasing  len- 
iency which  suflTers  him  quietly  to  excavate 
or  invent  noaseiise  only  to  swell  out  a  vol- 
ume intended  to  be  shelved  as  a  specimen  of 
American  poetry. 

The  Translations  are  succeeded  by  the 
Ballads.  That  of  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armor" 
is  well  conceived,  and  u  not  altogether  with- 
out either  merit  or  extrinsic  interest  '  It  is 


founded  on  the  fact  that,  some  years  ago.  a 
skeleton  was  disinterred  near  Newport,  cbd 
in  broken  (md  corroded  armor.  The  author 
has  connected  this  with  an  antiquated  Dan- 
ish structure  near  by,  and  .framed  quite  ai 
legend  out  of.  the  materiab  thus  afforded ; 
which,  however,  we  regret  he  did  not  choose] 
to  tell  otherwise  than  in  verse.  .But  the 
"Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  although  very 
tame  and  common-place  now  and  then,  is  ret, 
we  think,  much  the  best  of  the  series,  and 
partakes  strongly  of  the  genuine  ballad  tone 
throughout.  To  justify  ourselves  with  both 
the  author  and  the  reader,  we  shall  vent  are 
on  quoting  the  entire  poem,  leaving  clear 
thus  every  chance  to  confirm  or  to  refute  tJie 
correctness  and  justice  of  the  judgment  we 
have  meted  out  to  it : — 

"  It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  litUe  daughter 

To  bear  him  company. 

• 

*  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy -flax, 
Her  cheeks.like  the  dawn  of  dav, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  bads 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

"The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  hehn. 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blov 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

"  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail^, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  main : 
'  I  pray  thee,' put  into  yonder  port. 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

**  'Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  I' 
-  The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

"  Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  nortli-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the- brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast 

"  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  flighted  steed, 
i      Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

" '  Come  hither  1  come  hither  1  my  little  daught^, 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.' 

"  He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 
Against  the  stingmg  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 
And  bound  h.r  to  the  mast. 

" '  0  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring ; 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  f 
'  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  I* 
And  he  steered  for  the  open 
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" ' 0  father!  I  hear  the  aound  of  guns;  * 

O  ea J,  vthaX  may  it  be  f 
'  Some  ehip  in  dUtress^  that  cannot  live 
In  such  ao  angry  sea  1'    > 

*"0  father  I  I  eee  a  gleaming  light ; 

O  say,  w^jit  may  it  be?*- 
But  the  lather  answered  never  a  word, 
,    A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 
••     •    .  ^  • 

*  Laahed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  &ce.tu|toed  to  the  skies. 
The  lantern  gleaoled  through  the  gleaming  snow 
Oa  his  fix'd  and  glassy  eyes. 

"  Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  sav^d  she  mizht  be ;    ' 
And  die  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  waves 
On  tlie  lake  of  Galilee.  • 

*  And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear/ 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  enow,  , 
like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

*  And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  f onnd  came  from  the  land ;  -  r 

It  WV9  the  sound  of  the  trampling  sor^ 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

*TTie  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew. 
Like  icicles,  from  her  deck. 

**  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
Bat  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side, 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bulL 

**Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ;         .  . 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank : 
Ho !  ho !  the  breakers  roared  I 

*  At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stoocl  aghast. 
To  eee  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 
Laahed  dose  to  a  drifting  mast 

^  The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  l^er  breast 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea- weed, 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

^  Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  I 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  wreck  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  t" 

A  few  pageB  further  on,  Mr.  Longfellow 
£&vors  us  with  {mother  and  more  distinctly 
marked  specimen  of  that  outlandish  metre 
with  which  his  book  abounds.  What  earthly 
motive  can  prompt  him  to  turn  off  as  poetry 
auch  miserable,  prolix,  drawling  stuff,  we 
cannot  imagine ;  nor  are  we,  or,  we  suppose, 


any  other  mortal  man,  able  to  understand 
tl)e  bent  of .  a  taste  which,  although  highly 
cultivated  ;n  some  respects,  can  coolly  go  to 
work  and. disentomb  from  a  Swedish  lite- 
rary charnel-ground  so  dejspicable  a  produc- 
tion as ."  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
We  venture :  the  assertion  that  no  ordinary 
reader.can  extract  from  it  the  first  novel  or 
interesting  thought,: the  first  pretty  expres- 
son,  the  (first  engaging  sentiment,  the .  first 
approach  to  any  thing,  like  poetry.  '  It  is 
tasteless,  tedious,  *  and  trifiing^  from  begin- 
ning to  end— giving  the  mind  unimpressed 
but  with  disgfft,  or  with  wonder  that  such 
flippant  jargon  should  ever -have  been  re- 
vivified. .  .        *        J     , 

The  piece  purports  to  be  translated  irom 
the  Swedish. of  soipe  prelatical r diatribist, 
whose  mind,  we  should  imaij^.e,  was  -  about 
as  barren  of  poetical  impulse  las  the  .bleak 
hills  and  ungeniial  soil  of  his  native  land  are 
of  aught  that  contributes  to  the  sustenance 
of  life.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  lines  by 
way  of  example  : — 

J 

**  Lo  1  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Rev- 
erend Teacher.  *        . 
Father  he  bight  and. he  was  in  the  parish;  a 

Ohristianly  plainness  '''..'' 

'  Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of 

seventy  winters.  .  •-  .     . 

Friendly  was. he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  hec^ 

aiding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  bat  still  a  con- 
templative grandeur ' 
Lay  6n  his  forehead  iu  eUar^  as  <m  mon-eouered 

ffrave-stane  a  tunSeam, 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  thai 

faintly 
Gleams  m  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the 

day  of  creation)  ' 

Th*  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagmes  Saint 

John  ^hen  in  Patmos,- 
Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed 

then  the  old  man ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  hb  eye,  and  such  were 

his  tresses  of  silver. 
All  theeongregation  aro9e  in  Ike  pew9  thai  wer§ 

■numbetid,* 
But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and  the  left 

■hand,  the  old  man, 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the 

innermost  chancel** 

Such  is  the  stale,  puling  verbality  which 
li|^  Longfellow  adopts,  and  attempts  to  put 
upon  his  readers  as  poetryl  We  protest. 
It  is  by  no  means  our  disposition  or  inten- 
tion to  abet  that  silly  furor  which  seems 
to  possess  many  who,  ascribing  to  this 
author  all  the  <[ualitie8  of  a  poet,  wiUessly 
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admit  as  poetry  that  which  !b  not  even 
receivable  as  good  prose.  Without  pays- 
ing,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  general  im- 
perfections of  the  lines  we  have  quoted 
from  this  effusion,  we  shall  only  notice  those 
which  the  reader  will  have  remarked  are 
specially  italicized.  We  should  think  Mr. 
Longfellow  might  be  puzzled  to  reconcile  a 
simihtude  of  the  kind  above  marked.  If 
"  contemplative  grandeur "  lay  on  the  old 
preacher's  head  no  clearer  than  a  "  sun- 
beam" on  a  ^moss-covered  mvestone,*^ 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  t^  sign  was  not 
very  distinctly  impressed ;  for,  of  all  sheltering 
in  the  world,  a  thick  cover  of  moss  is  the 
most  impenetrable.  This,  however,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  very  tame  description  of 
the  old  man's  entrance  into  the  chureh, 
where  the  author  is  so  hard  run  for  the 
wherewith  to  fill  out  his  line,  that  he  oblig* 
ingly  acquaints  us  with  the  fact,  that  the  pews 
were  "numbered," — ^leaving  it  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  the  way,  whether  we  shall  m- 
fer  this  mere  fact  from  the  expression,  or 
whether  he  intends  to  convey  that  it  was 
only  that  part  of  the  ^  congregation  "  which 
sat  in  **  numbered  pews,"  that  bad  the  good 
manners  to  rise  when  the  pastor  entered. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  does  sincerely  and  re- 
ally set  any  store  by  this  flat  portraiture  of 
a  village  pastor,  it  is  to  be  lameQted  that 
his  taste  is  so  low  as  not  to  have  been  fright- 
ened by  the  contrast  with  that  most  lovely 
and  inimitable  picture  of  the  same  person- 
age found  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage." To  enable  the  reader  readily  to  mark 
the  difference  betwixt  poetry  and  its  coun- 
terfeit, we  take  the  liberty,  to  save  reference, 
of  copying  a  few  lines  from  that  beautiful 
and  admired  poem : — 

*  Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smird, 
And  Btill  wherw  many  a  garden  flower  grows 

wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  dieclose, 
The  village  preacher^s  modt^t  maDsion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e*er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his 

place; 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  ficiehioned  to  the  varjine  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize,* 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
•  *  *  «  • 

Thns  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e*en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue  s  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  pmmpt  at  every  call. 
He  watched,  ana  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all ; 


And,  as  a  bird  each  Ibod  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  eideit, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  doll  deky. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

•  »  *  •  • 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway 
And  fools,  who  came  to  eoofl^  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  pass'd,  around  the  pious  roan. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustle  ran; 
E'en  children  fbllow*d  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plock'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man'j 

amil''. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expres8*d. 
Their  welfitfe  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  di» 

tress'd; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  gi^oi, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  bearen. 
As  some  tall  diff  tnat  lilts  its  awful  fbnn, 
'  Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  aunshine  settles  on  its  head," 

We  delight,  as  doubtless  does  the  reader, 
to  gUde  lingeringly  along  with  sofl^  melo- 
dious cadences  like  the  above,  and  while  nest- 
ling in  the  music  of  smooth-flowing  words, 
to  float  placidly  down  the  limpid  current  of 
these  genial  and  inspiring  sentiments.  We 
will  not  be  cruel  and  unamiable  enough  to 
invite  a  too  strict  comparison  with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's unhappy  attempt  to  draw  a  like 
picture. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
poems  on  slaveiy  !  Here,  too,  he  is  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  a  most  illustrioos 
predecessor — putting  forth  a  feeble  efibrt  to 
share  the  laurels  of  Montgomery.  Perhaps, 
if  we  were  mischievously  indined,  we  might 
here  cite,  alongside  the  modest  name  of 
our  author,  that  of  quite  a  noted  competitor 
in  the  same  race.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
especially  in  sunny  dimes,  that  a  lately 
Americanized  writer,  not  content  to  rest  on 
the  achievements  of  his  "•  Richelieu  ^  and  bis 
"Gipsey,"  would  fain  essay  a  rhyming  tilt 
in  the  veiy  sentimental  tournament  where 
Montgomery  had  flashed  his  maiden  sword. 
Mr.  Longfellow  may,  we  think,  well  afford 
to  congratulate  himself  that  he  is  this 
shielded  by  so  redoubtable  an  exemplar  in 
the  lists  of  flimsy  imitation. 

The  slavery  poems  are  prefaced  with  a 
somewhat  pompous,  serene-tempered  note, 
telling  us  that  they  were  written  while  at 
sea ;  and  that  the  first  verses,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Channing,  who  had  just  written  his  book 
about  slavery,  were  no  longer  appropriate, 
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RiDCe  the  death  of  tliat  eminent  gentleman. 
Beinglhus  speciously  charged,  we  were,  quit« 
naturally  as  one  may  imagine,  very  coneid- 
erably  impreaeed  aa  to>the  character  of  the 
jirodui^on  about  to  be  read.  The  opening 
stanaa,  however,  brought  us,  very  unwel- 
come^, duwD  several  ateps : — 


To  Bay  the  leaat,  this  was  coToing  at  hii 
Hibject  in  quite  a  poin^ blank,  somewhat  too 
onpoedcal  manner ;  though  we  doubt  not 
that  its  haudtetion  would  hare  been  very 
encouraging  to  Dr.  Channing,  had  he  been 
afive  to  see  and  read  it.  There  is  besides  in 
its  tone  a  poeitivencaa,  an  abruptness,  which 
is  always  inelegant  and  UDgraoeful  in  metri- 
cal composition. 

We  have  next  quite  a  spiteful  ebullition 
of  rhythmical ' 


'  Oo  on,  nnti'  this  land  revnkEs 
The  uld  Hud  ckarterid  Lie. 
Thiefeudid  oane,  whoM  whips  audyolies 
lAHilt  hiuuauity." 

There  ia,  if  we  do  not  greatly  misjudge 
something  else  than  mere  j^ielica/ sentiment 
involved  in  this  fierce  denunciation,  to  which 
some,  who  Uve  in  parts  of  "this' land," 
might  quite  reasonably  object  Indeed  we  are 
not  so  sure  bnt  that  these  lines  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning might  come  within  the  meaning  of 
eertah)  laws  enacted  by  States  of  this  Union 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  certain  mia- 
chievous  documents.  There  is,  at  least,  more 
fX  feeliitg  in  its  tone  and  expression  than 

Emdence  might  warrant ;  and  because  Mr. 
ongfiellow  chooees  to  come  among  us  as  a 
votary  of  Apollo,  we  are  not  therefore  estopped 
from  guarding  against  the  bad  tendencies  of 
his  poetry.  But  we  are  loath  to  believe 
that  any  mischievous  effect  was  intended ; 
and  though  we  might  have  been  better 
pleased  to  have  found  his  book  prudently 
retrenched  of  this  one  poem,  we  desire  not 
to  be  undentood  as  endeavoring  to  affix  any 
improper  ntotive  on  so  amiable  a  writer. 

"The  Slave's  Dream"  is  prettily  con- 
ceived, but  in  view  of  ao  prolific  and  BUg- 
gefitiveaaubject,very  indifferently  and  tame- 
ly «zacuted.    There  is,  however,  much  of 
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genuine  spirit  in  some  of 
the  following : — 


"  Wide  llirough  the  landac 

The  liinlly  Nij^r  At-tiv 

Beneath  ibe  palni-trtra  n 

Once  mnre  a  kmg  he  all 

And  heard  the  tinkling  ea 

DeKeud  the  mouDlaio 

We  cannot  dwell  on  ' 
series ;  but  passing  over  i 
silly  jeremiading,  we  pa 
two  to  notice  the  one  < 
nessea."  Montgomery, 
poem  of  the  "  West  Indie 
ing  eloquent  and  stirring 
of  sunken  slave-ships : — 

"When  Um  load  tnimpft  ol  { 
ShaU  break  Ibe  murUl  bond 
When  with  a  nHither'spangi 
£hnll  bring  hi^  cLUdren  fwrt 


1  bring  hi^ 

IKtudTtlie: 


With  huinfin  relief,  render  u 
Tbnugh  warm  witli  lifa  the  1 
Where'er  the  winds  of  be 


From  Ouinen  to  lite  Canbbe 
Mjriada  of  alaves,  tliat  peril 
From  a^e  to  age,  the  anark'i 
fij  livid  plaguen,  by  lingerin 
Or  headlong  plunged  alive  ii 
Shalt  riae  in  jadgmeDt  from 
To  call  down  vengeance  on  tl 

Now  for  Mr.  Longfetloi 
attune  his  lyre  to  Nmilar  I 

'  Id  ocean's  wide  domi 

Half  buried  mtbe 

Lie  skeleton*  in  cluiit 

With  thicMed  feet 

"Beyond  thebUofde 

Deeper  than  plunii 

Float  ship*,  wiili  all  t 

No  more  lo  sink  D< 

"There  the  Unck  slavi 

Freighted  with  hu: 

Wbo«e  fettered,  flesh 

Are  not  the  apart  ■ 


We  ahall  not  sport  wii 
or  hia  admirers  by  invokii 
this  point ;  but  we  will  t 
possess  a  goodly  share  of 
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esteem,  to  put  forth  such  lines  in  the*  very 
face  of  those  we  -have  quoted  from  tMont- 
gomery,  and  from  which,  doubtless,  the  idea 
of  "The  Witnesses"  was  unguardedly  bor- 
rowed. But,  apart  from  comparison,  we.  are 
•seriously  bothered. to  make  .sense  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's. expressions  and  references;. for 
who  on  earth  can  possibly  understand  how 
ships  can  "float"  in  an  ethereal  element, 
"beyond  the  fall  of '^ews,"—" deeper  than 
plummet  hes,"  and  where  they  can  "no 
more  sink  lior  riseP  This,  we  think,  all  will 
conceive,  is  truly  incomprehensible. "  It  brings 
to  mind  an  anecdote  quite  apropos,  which 
may,  perhaps,  afford  Mr.  Longfellow  some 
defense  for  his  senseless  paragraphs,  on  the 
score  of  precedent       ' 

The  great  Edinburgh  publisher,  Consta- 
ble, ^hile  reading  over  a  manu^ript  poem 
by  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  tartly  observed,  pn  reach- 
ing some  obscure  sentence,  "  DeiPs  in  it ;  but 
I  canna  tell  what  you  mean  by  this  1"  To 
which  Hogg  artlessly  Teplied,  • "  Bout,  tout, 
man,  that .  is,  na  strange,  for.  I .  dinna  ken, 
sometimes,  what  I  mean  myseP !" 

The  poem  of  "  Evangeline,"  in  flie  second 
volume,  is  most  excessively  dull,  stiff,  and 
tiresome. .  We  cannot  say  one  word  in  its 
favor,  and  only  wonder  how  a '  reader  can 
beat  hb  way  through  its  long  succession  of 
prosing  lines — ^Unes  much  more  apt  •  to  in- 
duce a  comfortable  ^^ to  than  to  excite  ad- 
miration.  It  is  the  lengthiest  .production  of 
the  two  volumes,  except  perhajis  the  Span- 
ish Stiident,  and  is  composed -to  the  same 
mumbling,  unmeaning  me^ure  as  "  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  while  it  is,  if' 


possible,  even  more  barren  of  ideality.  We 
cannot  get  our  consent  to  transcribe  any  pc>r- 
tion  of  it,iest  we  might  by  such  rej»eat<'d 
intrusions  effectually*worry  out  the  reader's 
patience.  •  Nor  can  we  so  reconcile  it  with  our 
present  imdertaking  as  to  dwell  any  longer 
on.  the  second -volume.  It  is  of  like  sort 
with  the  first ;  perhaps,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference at  ^1,  even  less  creditable  to  the  au- 
thor.      .     ■   ■• 

We  ^hall  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low by  remarking  very  briefly  on  the  "  Span- 
ish Student"  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a 
work  of  much  intrinsic  worth,  and  e\inces 
talent  of  a  high  order.  It  is  piquant,  racy, 
full  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  contains  much 
pretty  composition — ^never  rising,  perhaps, 
into  the  powerful,  yet  never  falling  into  the 
common-place.  The  plot  is  quite  artistically 
conceived,  and  the  dramatic  features  are 
fully  developed  and 'well- delineated.  The 
character  of  Preciosa  is  most  gracefuDy  and 
handsomely  drawn;  and  Crispa  is  not,  in 
her  department,'  less  happily  portrayed ; 
while  Victorian  and  his  rival  bring  out  the 
full  contrast*  of  right  and  wrong.  -  It  'is  to 
be  regretted  that  our  author  was  not  content 
to 'rest  his  ambition  with  this  achievement, 
and  that  he  could  not'  have  reconciled  it  to 
himself-  to  leave  out  of  his  book  all  else  but 
this  single  production— looking  for  a  perma- 
nent fame  more  to  those  works  by  which  he 
doubtless  sets  far  less  store.  In  fine,  it  is 
quite  gratbful  and  refreshing,  after  having 
found'  so  much  fault  with  Mr.  Longfellow, 
though'  justly  so,  as  we  think,'  that  we  are 
enabled  thus  to  bid  him  so  kindly  a  farewell. 

LONQWOOD,  3fL  •     •     * 
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I  REGRET  to  appear  before  the  public  in 
the  character  of  a  complainant ;  nothing  but 
the  extremest  distress  could  prompt  mo  to 
make  my  grievances  the  subject  of  this  open 
exhibition.  But  I  have  born*  much,  and 
borne  it  long.  I  am  worn  almost  to  a  shadow 
with  long-protracted,  severe,  and  unremit- 
ting labors,  unrelieved  by  a  single  spark  of 
intellectual  enjoyment 

I  begin  to  wax  feeble  in  the  joints,  and 
persons  who  have  observed  me  closely,  think 
they  perceive  in  my  shrunken  shanks  and 
grey  head  the  unmistakable  tokens  of  a 
premature  old  age.  I  am,  I  believe,  a  worthy 
object  of  reUef ;  and  I  proceed  to  make  my 
appeal.  I  appeal,  I  may  say,  in  behalf  of  a 
large  connection;  for  tnere  cannot  be  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  my  brethien  who  daily 
gnash  their  teeth  in  servitude  throughout 
this  free  republic ;  and  some  of  them  (can 
they  be  blamed  ?)  with  so  spiteful  a  clash, 
that,  on  a  still  day,  you  may  hear  their  united 
click,  like  the  buzang  of  locusts,  all  over  the 
land. 

I  come  of  a  good  family.  My  grand- 
father was  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Spade, 
(not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  jack  of 
spades,  but  an  honest  straightforward  per- 
son,) who,  the  moment  he  came  of  age,  and 
of  a  ^ze  stdtable  to  the  union,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wood, 
(intimately  related  to  those  hearty  fellows, 
the  Greens.)  My  mother  was  a  Chisel  or  a 
Gouge,  I  could  never  learn  precisely  which; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  slight  stain  creeps  in 
here  upon  the  family  escutcheon,  and  has 
left  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  house  a 
little  dimmed  and  disordered.  At  any  rate, 
the  orig^al  stock  was  good,  whatever  impu- 
rities may  have  become  casually  mixed  with 
it  in  the  course  of  generations.    For  myself, 

▼OL^  Vn.      NO.   IV.      NEW   SERIES. 


the  first  distinct  recollection  I  have  of  this 
world,  is,  that  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  bas- 
ket, in  a  wooden  building,  in  the  town  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  —  that  I  was 
christened  Scissors,  (which  name  I  still  bear,) 
and  that  at  an  early  period  of  hfe,  I  was  sent 
away  from  home  to  live  with  an  old  lady 
who  kept  a  small  thread  and  needle  shop  in 
Division-street  She  was  a  good,  quiet  old 
lady,  who  read  her  Bible  and  always  had  a 
spare  copper  for  the  poor.  I  cannot  deny 
but  that  the  old  needle-woman  treated  me 
kindly.  She  never  required  me  to  perform 
any  other  duties  than  the  ordinary  attend- 
ance on  the  counter,  in  the  daytime,  to  mea- 
sure tapes  and  calicoes  to  her  customers. 
In  the  evening,  it  was  my  business  to  trim 
the  lamps — ^not  the  neatest  or  most  elegant 
of  employments ;  but  it  was  an  honest  one, 
and  as  it  increased  the  light  and  comfort  of 
the  house,  I  never  cared  much  that  I  did 
grease  my  fingers  a  little. 

This  course  of  life,  simple,  humble,  and 
blameless  as  it  was,  was  not  to  last  long :  one 
day  the  good  old  lady  died — ^her  effects 
shortly  after  (I  spent  a  lonesome  time  of  it 
shut  up,  by  myself,  in  the  darkness  and  soU- 
tude  of  the  little  store — poor  orphan  that  I 
was!)  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  cloth-mer- 
chant who  was  her  chief  creditor  and  ad- 
ministered upon  her  afiairs.  Behold  me 
now,  still,  I  may  say,  in  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  thrown  upon  the  veiy  highway 
of  business,  and  associating  daily  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  reputation,  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  (as  I  learned,  by  being  taken  to 
the  place  of  worship  on  a  certain  afternoon 
by  my  new  employer,  by  a  curious  accident, 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  explain)  one  of  the 
deacons  who  carried  the  plate.  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  curious  mat- 
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ters  while  I  remained  at  the  cloth-merchant'd, 
the  one-half  of  which  would  not  be  believed, 
if  I  were  to  tell  it     One  circumstance  oc- 
curred 80  often,  that  I  cannot  avoid  mention- 
ing it,  for  it  is  the  chief  recollection  of  that 
period  of  my  career.     Whenever  the  cloth 
which  was  sold  was  measuring  out  to  a  cus- 
tomer, my  master  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
me  a  sly  nudge,  which  caused  me  to  shp  my 
hold,  and  uTiiier-measure  the  article,  in  all 
cases :  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
dollars  in  value.    In  the  course  of  a  busy 
day's  trade,  it  would  amount  to  a  very  hand- 
some sum ;  and  my  employer,  as  he  counted 
his  cash  and  closed  his  ledger,  would  fetch 
me  a  lively  poke  in  the  ribs  (so  to  speak) 
which  made  me  jump  again.    The  world 
changes  with  all  of  us !     I  had  never  been 
entirely  at  my  ease  (considering  the  lessons 
of  moral  deportment  I  had  learned  at  the 
old  needle- woman's)  with  the  merchant;  but 
as  his  love  of  money,  and,  consequently,  his 
requisition  of  my  services  grew  the  more 
the  longer  I  was  with  him,  I  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  a  termination  to  those  irksome  ser- 
vices,  when,  one  dark  night— I  remember  it 
well — I  slept  in  the  store,  and  there  was  a 
little  shaky  glimmer  of  light  from  a  quarter- 
moon  in  one  of  the  window-shutters — I,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  contents  of  the  money- 
drawer,  was  seized,  and  without  a  moment 
for  remonstrance,  dragged  into  the  street 
and  hurried  on  board  a  vessel  lying  at  the 
wharf;  in  a  twinkling  the  sails  were  spread, 
and,  long  before  I  could  recover  from  my 
astonishment,  we  were  scudding  before  the 
wind  far  out  at  sea.     My  first  discovery  on 
the  dawning  of  light  in  the  morning  was, 
that  I  had  for  fellow-passenger  my  late  mas- 
ter's head  clerk ;  my  second,  by  a  conversa- 
tion I  overheard  in  the  cabin,  that  the  ship 
we  were  on  board  of  was  bound  on  a  pirati- 
cal cruise.     You  can  readily  understand,  in 
what  followed,  that  there  were  many  things 
not  altogether  congenial  to  a  temper  like 
mine.   We  visited  many  countries,  and  I  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  sharpen   myself  by 
travel,  and  acquire  that  last  polish  and  ele- 
gance, which,  it  is  said,  travel  alone  can  give ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  an  enforced 
witness  to  scenes,  which,  at  this  late  day, 
even  make  roe  tremble  in  my  very  joints.    I 
look  back  to  one  circumstance  only  with  un- 
mixed satis  action — the  assistance  I  rendered 
in  preparing  a  bandage  to  bind  up  the  wound 
of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  was  injured 


in  a  skirmish  with  a  government  ship,  froi 
which  our  vessel  took  her  captive. 

How  I  got  back  to  dry  land  once  ag&ij 
and  came  into  my  present  engagement,  coi 
nected  as  it  is  with  some  very  curious  d 
velopments  of  human  nature  and  mtk 
queer  traits  of  character,  I  shall  not  relat 
further  than  to  say,  that  I  am  now,  afti 
going  through  so  much,  and  when,  oi 
would  suppose,  after  a  life  of  active  servic 
I  might  have  acquired  an  honorable  releai 
for  the  residue  of  my  dajrs,  in  the  empk 
of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper — ^a  man  wl 
seems  to  have  made  a  vow  to  never  alio 
me  a  moment's  rest.  From  morning  ti 
night,  it's  trot,  trot,  trot ;  click,  click,  clicb 
Scissors  here.  Scissors  there ;  What's  becoiE 
of  Scissore  ? — ^where's  Scissors  ? — ^what  hai 
you  done  with  Scissors  ?  (as  if  somebody  froi 
pure  spite  had  meditated  putting  me  out  < 
the  way.)  And  although  my  employer  i 
mainly  indebted  to  my  activity  for  bread  f<; 
his  family,  he  is  accustomed  to  treat  me  aft^ 
the  most  cavalier  fashion,  hustling  me  abot 
without  the  slightest  respect;  although 
vrill  acknowledge  that  I  have  known  him  i 
times  take  me  by  the  hand  and  contempbi 
me  with  a  look  which  certainly  seemed  1 
partake  of  affection.  This  would  happe] 
however,  only  when  he  was  contriving  som 
fresh  work  for  me — ^then  to  it  again,  tro 
trot,  trot ;  click,  click,  click! 

I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  my  se] 
vices  upon  "  the  daily" — ^this,  vexatious  as  i 
is,  I  could  endure ;  I  am  willing  to  peld  3 
far  to  the  wicked  customs  of  the  world  as  i 
be  ready,  at  the  prompting  of  my  master,  1 
pitch  into  anjr  other  newspaper — ^laige  < 
small — ^foreign  or  domestic — ^to  spare  ncitb« 
age  nor  sex — ^in  my  wild  forays.  All  is  fi'^ 
that  comes  to  onr  net;  but  the  mischief  < 
it  is,  I  am  no  sooner  relieved  from  "  gettip 
out"  the  daily,  than  I  am  summoned  to  len 
a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  a  monthly  m^ 
gazine,  (of  which  my  worthy  employer  hi 
also  charge,)  and  the  fashion  in  which  fa 
sets  me  to  tumbling  the  foreign  review^ 
monthlies,  and  weeklies — cutting  their  back 
strings — slicing  whole  chapters  and  books  h 
the  armful,  sometimes  makes  me  feel  as  ] 
I  roust  give  out  for  sheer  lack  of  stren^ 
I  have  more  than  once  exhibited  sjniptom 
of  a  stand-still  or  a  total  break-up;  in  whk| 
case,  master  merely  gives  me  a  knock  on  tbj 
head,  and  threatens  me  with  the  grinder  if  I 
don't  look  out  what  I'm  about ! 
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You  wonid  perhaps  think,  here  is  an  end 
of  hb  troubles :  Scissors,  poor  fellow,  has  at 
last  on  his  back  quite  as  much  as  any  one 
poor  pair  of  mortal*  shoulders  can  bear.    Be 
not  too  sure  of  that,  my  anxious  fiiends ! 
Do  you  know  the  brother  of  my  employer, 
that  industrious  and  Herculean  compiler  of 
school-dictionaries,  geographies,  grammars, 
etc  etc.  ?     Would  you  believe  it,  the  brute 
has  compelled  me  to  study  German ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  of  my  hfe  passes,  that  I  am 
not  head-foremost  in  some  thumping  quarto, 
with  its  grating  consonants  and  throat-tear- 
\uQ  gutturals,  which  set  my  very  teeth  on 
edge  when  I  think  of  it.     In  a  word,  (to 
make  a  short  story  of  my  troubles,)  I  am  on 
the  constant  go,  I  may  say,  from  morning 
till  night;  and  even  when  darkness  falls  upon 
the  house,  and  one  would  really  suppose  that 
I  was  to  get  a  little  rest,  there  is  still  no 
peace ;  for  it  unfortunately  so  happens  that 
there   is    a  moon-struck  apprentice,  (who 
wears   his  hair  at  length,  and  his  collar 
rolled  down  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,) 
who  lodges  in  a  little  closet — some,  perhaps, 
would  call  it  a  room — just  off  the  printing 
office,  and  who,  being  badly  taken  in  the 
very  dead  of  night  with  what  he  mistakes 
for  poetical  p^ns  or  spasms  of  inspiration, 
rushes  out  of  his  cot,  and  seizing  me  by  the 
shoulders,  begins  in  the  most  maniacal  fash- 
ion, (and  yet  I  fancy  the  rogue  knows  well 
enough  ^at  he  is  about,)  pushing  me  rude- 
ly about  among  the  old  heaps  of  newspapers 
in  every  direction.    By  my  aid,  taking  a  line 
here  and  a  line  there,  (he  has  a  skill  in 
**'  taking  out''  a  line,  whiqh  he  may  have 
acquired  from  his  business  as  a  compositor,) 
with  the  practised  dexterity  of  a  surgeon  in 
removing  a  bone,  or  an  oculist  a  mote  from 
the  eye,  and  patching  them  cunningly  to- 
gether, he  succeeds  in  making  a  sort  of  cover- 
lid of  verses,  to  which  he  affixes  his  name,  has 
the  whole  printed,  and,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  my  services  in  the  matter,  sends 
them  abroad  in  the  world  as  his  own,  sole, 
unaided  achievement.     In  such  villainy  am 
I  compelled  (by  the  force  of  circumstances) 
to  be  an  accomplice  1     But  I  observe  when- 
ever, in  company,  the  subject  of  poetry  is 
brought  up,  and  I  happen  to  be  in  the  room, 
the  young  knave  steals  a  look  at  me,  and 
quivers,  Hke  one  suddenly  seized  in  an  ague- 
fiL   Now,  my  friends,  is  there  no  relief  for  me 
firom  this  horrid  bondage  ?    Am  I  to  wear 


out  all  the  poor  remainder  of  my  days  in 
this  dogVwork  ? — mixed  up  with  all  sorts 
of  wickedness,  blasted  and  blighted  and 
rusted,  without  a  possibility  of  recovering  the 
pristine  purity  and  fairness  of  my  nature  f 
Am  I  to  consort  with  jobbers  and  pirates, 
with  snippers  and  snappers  for  ever  ?  I  do 
not  (understand  me ! )  object  to  employment. 
Heaven  knows,  I  come  of  a  family  of  work- 
ing people  !  (My  grandfather.  Spade,  was 
accounted  as  faithful  a  hand  as  ever  labored 
on  a  farm  ;  and  I  know,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  my  mother's  father,  Old  Chisel, 
was  a  clever  workman,  although  at  times  a 
little  eccentric.)  But,  to  speak  my  mind 
plainly,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  fulfilling  the  fair 
and  faithful  destiny  for  which  I  was  born. 
I  have  fallen,  I  feel,  into  very  low  and  wicked 
ways.  Won't  some  body  help  me  out  ?  Is 
there  no  philanthropist  of  a  generous  heart, 
no  man  of  ample  means  and  liberal  under- 
standing, to  give  me  a  better  sphere  ?  I  am 
willing  to  fill  any  decent  situation  ;  and  if  I 
were  thrown  upon  the  world  to-morrow,  I 
believe  I  could  earn  an  honest  Uving.  I  may 
be  asked :  What  do  you  consider  yourself 
fitted  for,  and  what  sort  of  employment  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  ?  How  would  you  like 
to  engage  yourself  to  a  young  seamstress  of 
our  acquaintance?  Excuse  me,  I'd  rather 
not :  I  have  already  seen  misery  enough  foy 
one  life  time.  Would  it  suit  you  to  be  a 
grocer's  assistant  ?  What,  to  snip  twine  and 
slither  brown  paper  I  Pardon  me,  my  good 
sirs ;  there  is  my  comiu  Shears,  a  sturdy, 
big,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  just  the  boy 
for yoMr business  !  Journey-work  for  a  bar- 
ber— ^how  would  that  do  I  Thank  you  ! — 
that  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mark.  Talk- 
ing of  the  head,  you  must  remember  I  have 
spent  my  best  days  in  connection  with  the 
public,  and  in  striving  (under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances) to  minister  to  their  intellectual 
improvement  I  would  like  to  go  on  in  that 
pursuit,  but  in  a  different  fashion.  I  stiUi 
desire,  if  the  general  good  seems  to  denmnd 
it,  to  continue  an  honorable  and  honored 
Member  of  the  American  Press.  And  if 
some  kind,  high-minded,  intelligent,  and 
philanthropic  person  will  but  buy  my  time 
and  release  me  from  my  present  irksome 
connections,  I  promise  to  serve  him  to  the 
best  of  my  humble  abilities^  Well,  Mr. 
Scissors,  what  can  you  do,,  with  satisfaction 
to  your  own  consdence^  and  advantage  to 
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your  future  employer?  I  will  only  now 
promise  to  make  myself  generally  useful. 
Only  ask  me  to  do  what  becomes  a  gentle- 
man, an  honest  man,  and  a  decent  member 
of  society,  and  you  may  direct  to  me  (where 


I  am  always  to  be  heard  from)  at  any  on^ 
the  newspaper  offices,  publishers  or  bo 
sellers,  of  the  United  States,  care  of 
Brown,  Esq.         Respectfully  yours. 

Steel  Scissors 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGUND  IN  A  MINORITY. 


The  Church  of  England  counts  10,160,- 
000  of  population,  who  conform  nominally 
to  its  rules  and  tenets. 

The  other  churches  count  17,100,000, 
who  refuse  to  conform. 

The  Church  of  England  claims,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  the  Church  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  which  countries  all  this 
difference  exists  against  it 

In  Ireland  the  great  majority  are  Catho- 
lics ;  yet  here,  too,  the  people,  in  mass,  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  "  Church  of  England  " 
taxes. 

In  Scotland  the  great  majority  are  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  in  that  country  aristocra- 
tic members  of  the  minority  Church  ("  of 
England")  claim  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  Scotch  Church. 

This  **  Church"  so  largely  in  minority  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  barely  a  ma- 
jority in  England  proper ;  eight  and  a  half 
millions  being  the  number  of  Conformists, 
and  eight  (millions)  the  number  of  non- 
Conformists,  and  the  difference  against  the 
80  called  "Church  of  England,"  and  the 
other  churches  increasing  steadily  and  with 
great  rapidity  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year. 

The  experience  of  all  governments  in  all 
ages,  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  ablest  and 
wisest  minds,  has  established  the  rule  that 
great  powers  in  a  State  are  then  only  dan- 
gerous to  its  internal  peace  when  they  are 
unrepresented  in  its  government 

K  the  Christian  Church  is  recognized  as 
a  power  in  the  State,  as  it  is  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  its  various  elements 
must  be  fully  and  adequately  represented  in 
the  government,  or  it  is  in  continual  danger  of 
revolution,  through  the  active  hatred  of  those 
churches,  like  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic of  Ireland,  which  remain  unrepre- 
sented. 


In  America  we  have  escaped  the  dan; 
of  unequal  representation,  by  refusing  to 
cognize  any  "  Church"  as  a  political  {K)w 
in  this  we  have  acted  not>from  choice,  1 
from  necessity. 

We  have  refused  also,  with  one  excepti 
to  admit  the  social  or  aristocratical  pcvi 
founded  on  individual  differences  of  men^ 
an  element  in  government ;  and  hence 
impossibility  of  exciting  social  revolutions 
the  United  States.  Wherever  such  dil 
ences  do  exist,  and  are  recognized,  as  in 
Southern  States,  it  is  found  necessary 
allow  them  a  representation  in  the  C«n! 
Government  The  slave  is  represented 
his  master. 

The  rejection  of  these  two  elements 
auth6rity,  the  social  and  rehgious,  from 
system  of  our  government,  was  not  uni 
stood  to  be  a  theoretic  movement  on 
part  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitutil 
they  had  no  choice  to  do  otherwise.  Bn 
jarring  churches,  and  small  mushroom  a 
tocracies,  w«re  of  necessity  left  unre] 
sented,  and  because  all  were  equally 
jected,  they  have  occasioned  no  serious  i 
turbanoe. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  so 
power  and  church  power  are  admitted 
elements  of  national  sovereignty.  1 
monarch  is  not  only  an  executive  head 
law,  but  is  the  first  grade  of  social  dtf 
ence,  the  dispenser  of  reputation,  wes 
and  influence.  All  the  grades  of  nobilj 
wealth,  and  social  eminence  are  in  the  j 
of  the  sovereign,  in  virtue  of  an  idea  of  |i 
Bonal  difference,  or  individual  superioritr^ 
an  element  of  public  power,  of  whidi  I 
sovereign  is  the  incarnation  or  mpten< 
representative.  Such  at  least  is  the  idea 
the  powerful  minority,  and  they  are  5i 
ported  in  it  by  the  dread  of  reroluti^ 
and  appeals  to  the  people ;  appeals  to  I 
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^Town   aro  much    less    doubtful    in   their 
issue. 

The  numb^  of  persons  recognized  as 
aristocracy,  and  whose  honors  and  privileges 
depend  upon  royalty  for  their  existence,  does 
not  perhaps  exceed  40,000 ;  but  they  hold 
the  best  binds,  and  govern  the  best  tenant- 
ries, and  have  the  largest  body  of  depend- 
ant^ and  relatives  of  all  grades,  living  by 
their  favor,  of  any  clas^  in  Great  Britain. 
Tliey  are  consequently — in  a  country  like 
England,  unwarOke,  efifeminate,  and  disarm- 
ed— a  very  powerful  body,  and  admitted  of 
necessity  among  the  governing  powers. 

Aristocracy  is  probably  a  more  enduring 
element  of  government  in  England  than 
Church  power.  Aristocracy  is  equally  and 
more  than  well  represented,  and  it  endea- 
vors on  all  sides  to  maintain  its  position  by 
the  pretence  of  liberahty,  and  the  show  of 
popularity.  In  the  course  of  revolution  the 
Established  Church  goes  first  by  the  board, 
arist^xracy  and  royalty  follow.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  cite  the  following  particulars,  pub- 
lished in  the  Ltmdon  Sun,  and  quoted  by 
the  yew-York  Tribune,  The  statistics 
above  are  from  the  same. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  patronage  of 
800  livings.  The  two  Universities  of  700  ; 
the  Colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  of  60 ; 
various  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  6207. 

The  body  of  the  "  Church"  called  "  of  Eng- 
land ^  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  establishment 
for  the  especial  support  and  benefit  of  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry.  They  have  the 
j»rivilege  guaranteed  them  by  law  of  filling 
the  vacancies  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  only 
power  that  stands  between  them  and  this 
right  is  that  of  the  Bishops  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  themselves  members  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords. 

The  presentations  to  livings  are  probably 
the  right  arm  of  the  English  aristocracy,  as 
it  secures  them  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Church,  so  called,  "  of  England." 

This  sect  of  clergymen,  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  aristocracy,  and  on  the  other  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  enable  them  to 
collect  their  salaries  by  process  of  law  from 
all  persons  alike,  without  distinction  of  creed, 
»  of  necessity  a  conservative  body ;  per- 
haps the  most  conservative  in  the  world ; 
nay,  it  is  the  well-spring  of  all  conservatism 
in  Church  and  State,  and  the  preventer  of 
revolution,  and  of  every  species  of  progress 
or  intelligent  reform.     It  is  not  to  blame 


for  this;  human  nature  is  weak,  but  especi- 
ally salaried  human  nature,  with  the  sword 
of  Damocles  above  its  head. 

The  conservatism  of  this  declining  power 
may  be  estimated  by  the  follovring  items : 

The  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
some  $300,000  per  annum ;  and  yet  who, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  knows  any  thing  of  this 
"conservative"  lord,  whose  power  and  in- 
come are  equal  to  a  small  principality  ? 

Three  other  bishops  have  salaries  equally 
preposterous ;  and  the  twenty-five  minor 
bishops  are  restricted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  $30,000  a  year  each;  which  we 
are  to  suppose  is  an  afflicting  poverty,  to  be 
endured  with  a  conservative  resignation. 

The  roost  extraordinary  item  of  all  in  the 
cost  of  this  vicious  establishment  is  the  exac- 
tion of  $20,000,000  in  tithes  and  revenues, 
which  is  paid  over  in  various  sums  to  five 
thousand  aristocratical  non-residents, — per- 
sons who  consume  the  salaries,  without  per- 
forming the  duties  of  clergymen.  Five 
thousand  idlers  are  turned  loose  upon  the 
community,  with  incomes  averaging  $5000 
a  year,  to  exert,  we  suppose,  **  a  fine  moral 
and  conservative  influence  upon  the  upper 
and  middle  classes." 

This  Church,  called  by  Lord  John  Russ^l 
"  the  most  tolerant  Church  in  the  world," 
says  the  London  Sun,  "  has  lately  made  a 
display  of  its  tolerance  and  pious  conserva- 
tism, by  carrying  the  chairs  away  by  force 
out  of  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  at  Hounds- 
ditch,  to  pay  some  one  of  her  clergymen 
with." 

Now,  in  America,  what  should  we  think 
of  a  Methodist  or  Baptist  clergy misiEL  who,  % 
under  pretence  that  his  was  the  true  ^ucek     ■  ' 
of  the  county  or  village,  should  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  **  Episcopal  meeting-house," 
and  carry  off  all  the  footstools  and  velvet 
cushions  ?     Suppose  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try sanctioned  this,  would  it  not  be  a  wicked 
custom  ?  and  would  not  a  popular  "  revolu- 
tion "  in  behalf  of  "  toleration,"  ending  in 
the  ducking  of  the  scoundrel  Methodist  or 
Baptist,  however  well  ^  established"  he  might 
boast  himself,  be  a  very  pardonable  offense  ? 

If  "  a  people,"  such  as  we  intend  by  "  a 
people,"  in  America,  namely,  a  population  of 
intelligent  persons,  with  the  full  concious- 
ness  of  individual  freedom  in  them,  existed 
in  England,  Church  and  Aristocracy  would 
disappear  like  a  shrivelled  scroll ;  but  we  too 
often  forget  that  in  England,  instead  of  "  a 
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your  fdture  employer!     I  will  only  now  IT  ara  always  to  . 
promise  to  make  myself  generally  useful.  I  the  newspaper    - 
Only  ask  me  to  do  what  becomes  a  gentle-    sellers,  of  the    ~ 
man,  an  honest  man,  and  a  decent  member    Brown,  Esq, 
of  sodety,  and  you  may  direct  to  me  (where  I 
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people  "  they  have  only  a  plebs,  a  plebeian 
rout,  unarmed,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  ser- 
vile, out  of  which  the  more  intelligent  labor 
with  might  and  main  to  escape  upwards  to  a 
clearer  and  more  comfortable  social  medium. 

It  is  evident  to  common  sense,  that  the 
unrepresented  Church  powers,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  in  Great  Britain,  must  in  time 
demand  a  representation  in  the  government ; 
or  the  American  plan  must  be  adopted  of  a 
"  separation  of  Church  and  State." 

The  words  "  separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  Great  Britain  ^  have  a  terrible  sig- 
nificance, and  contain  nearly  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  modern  Republican  Revolution. 

The  first  and  least  important  step  in  such 
a  separation  might  be  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
consequences  of  this  would  not  be  imme- 
diately evident 

The  second  might  be  a  reduction  of  their 
salaries;  and  the  third  a  removal  of  the 
power  of  presentation  from  aristocratical 
hands ;  which  would  destroy  the  present 
powerf^il  social  connection  between  the  sect 
80  called  "  of  England '^  and  the  aristocracy. 

The  aristocracy  would  naturally  give 
themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  any 
particular  sect  of  religion  exceptiuj^  the  one 
to  which,  from  choice  or  education,  they 
might  happen  to  belong.  Each  nobleman 
would  pay  a  chaphun  of  his  own  sect,  as  in 
the  good  old  times  of  the  Reformation. 

The  powerful  interest  of  the  old  sects  in 
the  conservation  of  the  State  being  destroy- 
cdf  it  would  begin  to  seek  popularity  for  its 
own  support.    Catholic  clergymen  would  be 


supported  by  Catholics,  Protestant  by  Prot- 
estants. 

That  the  present  aristocratic  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain  could  maintain  itself  with- 
out the  conservative  aid  of  an  Established 
Church  is  not  generally  believed.  K  the 
ascertained  laws  of  Revolutionary  proo^ress 
will  apply  to  Great  Britain,  the  Church,  so 
called,  ^  of  England"  must  soon  lose  its  hold 
upon  the  government ;  but  whether  this 
movement  oif  Revolution  is  to  be  the  first  in 
order,  or  whether  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise will  precede  it,  is  esteemed  to  be  a 
point  of  much  uncertainty.  The  great  fact^ 
that  the  aristocratical  Church  has  fallen  into 
a  minority,  and  mmt  go  out  of  power,  is  the 
one  to  which  we  wished  more  especially  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Some 
of  them  will  naturally  ask.  If  the  voluntary 
sptem  is  ever  adopted,  and  the  presenta- 
tions to  livings  removed  from  aristocratical 
hands,  how  many  persons  can  then  be 
counted  members  in  the  Church,  so  called, 
"  of  England  ?"  K  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Catholics  now  outnumber  the  Established 
sect,  with  all  the  advantages  of  land,  wealth, 
patronage,  and  fashion  in  its  favor,  what 
would  be  the  relative  proportion  with  those 
advantages  removed  t  Would  not  the 
Church,  so  called,  "  of  England,"  collapse  on 
a  sudden  into  a  frightfully  small  minority  ? 
And  if  such  is  the  £sict,  how  fisir  are  its 
opinions  or  its  conservatism  as  a  political 
power  entitled  to  respect  even  in  Elngland, 
much  less  in  America,  where  government  is 
merely  organized  liberty,  revolution  in  per- 
manence ! 


MR.  MARTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER- 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY  ON  ITS  TRAVELS. 

At  a  late  visitation  of  ''eminent  men,**  legislators  and  others,  to  the  rarions  public  institutions  in 
and  about  the  city  of  New- York,  the  Mayor  made  an  English  Poet,  VL  F.  Tapper,  visible  at  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind.    The  following  is  from  the  THbune:^ 

•*  Mr.  Tapper  was  introduced  to  the  pupils  and  the  audience  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  as  a  distinguiabed  English 
poet,  and  the  author  of  *■  Proverbial  Philosophy.*  Mr.  Tupper  aaid  he  did  not  expect  to  be  thus  called  upon,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  He  was  «•<  prejudiced  agtkitttt  ^merieane^  for  he  iceked  mf^m  tJUm  •»  Emgitsk- 
■MM.  He  would,  instead  of  makinsr  a  speech,  deliver  a  few  verses  written  by  hlnuelf.  n«y  mere  e^mfsed  teme 
time  since  in  l^Mndon^  and  a  copy  ef  them  was  eidieited  hf  Mr.  Lnwrenee.  our  dietin  fished  represenUUive,  mko  hrtd 
ta  a  style  of  prieee'y  magrnifiemce  in  London,  and  they  were  publiihed  in  this  country  before  his  anivaL  If  he 
oonld  not  remember  them  all,  the  audience  would  forKlve  him.  The  poem  was  entitled  *  The  Tnlon,  written  by  a 
UnlL'  He  gave  the  first  verse,  and  the  remainder  appesred  to  have  escaped  his  memory,  but,  aOer  a  determined 
effort,  they  came  back  and  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  recital." 

How  contiescending,  and  how  pleasantly  and  autobiographlcally  egotistic  of  Mr.  Tupper,  "English 
Poet  and  Pliilos»opher,"  to  recite  his  own  doggerel ;  to  carry  his  own  dunghill  about  with  him  i<i  crow 
upon.    We  hope  he  has  *"  more  of  the  same  sort  leit,"  for  no  doubt  he  will  have  to  **  go  nnrnd,**  and 
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▼ill  be  expected  fo  go  through  the  perfonnance  before  many  yery  select  audiences.  They  must  be 
exoesMvely  amasing,  and  it  will  have  a  ran  from  the  novelty.  Only  think,  a  Proverbial  Philosopher 
amiiiting!  It  must  have  been  a  treat  to  see  a  "philosopher  mflJEing  a  *' determined  effort"  to  ovei^ 
take  some  fogitiye  stanzas  which  "  appeared  to  have  tecapedP  Why  they  should  leave  his  mind  we 
are  at  a  loss  at  present  to  imagine;  they  must  be  AtX  for  we  do  not  know  any  other  mind  so  stupidly 
UDDoetical  as  to  conceive  such  a  piece  of  sermonized  jingle. 

what  a  pity  the  pupils  could  not  »ee  the  antics  of  this  *' English  poet  and  philosopher."  There 
would  be  no  aanger  of  their  ever  becoming  anti- national.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  the  force  of  example. 
Tliti«.  however,  does  not  hold  good  with  Willis  and  the  other  small-talk  writers  of  the  press.  They 
are  better  anti-national  as  they  are ;  for  they  have  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  m  earnest,  while  if  tlie^ 
e^pou^^ed  the  right  side  they  would  be  hypocrites.  They  would  disgrace  a  good  cause,  while  as  it  la 
thirir  coanection  only  ratifies  a  bad  one. 

Sympathy  is  a  more  dangerous  disease  than  we  were  aware  of.  We  aU  know  the  effect  produced 
(as  the  story  goes)  on  a  sympathetic,  sober  man,  by  the  presence  of  a  drunkard.  We  are  told  that  it 
wa«  too  much  for  poor  sympathy,  and  he  consequently  became  drunk.  From  our  childhood  we  have 
read  thia  story  constantly  in  the  papers,  put  there,  we  suppose,  as  a  warning  to  youth,  *'  not  to  look 
on  drunkards  with  sympathy ;  but  notwithstanding  the  credence  attached  to  its  constant  appearance 
in  the  said  way,  (for,  as  tne  song  says,  "  It  must  be  true,  I  read  it  in  the  papers,**)  we  always  doubted 
the  fact  Bat  Mr.  Tupper*s  late  conduct  6n  visitin?  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island  knocks 
our  doubts  of  years  into  a  metaphorical  **  cocked  nat,"  and  not  only  argues  but  proyes  the  power  of 
n-Ripathy  in  a  remarkably  strong  and  interesting  light  like  the  effect  produced  on  the  sober  man 
bV  the  appearance  of  the  toper,  t£e  presence  of  the  lunatics  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Tupper. 

**  Why,  Martin,  law !  how  changed  you  are  ;  not  the  domestic-hearth-loving  being  you  used  to  be — 
how  noisy  you  are  getting  I  how  valiant !  *'  said  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Tupper's  to  him  on  reading 
the  following  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  26th  March: — 

*  On  Mr.  Tapper*8  IntrodocticMi  he  said :  '  I  have  not  prepared  a  speech— all  that  I  have  to  say  Is  that  /  Uve  you.  I 
A«rc  com*  »«er  the  Auamtie  ocean  to  eay  /  lav  fou..  You  have  some  faults  which  I  do  not  meau  to  flatter ;  but  you  de- 
t^rpe  to  ie  cmtted  Enfliehmm.  (CSieers,  mingled  wlUi  sappreaaed  murmurs.)  I  And  uodiflbrenca.  I  have  eroased  the 
dilcfa,  and  I  find  vou  are  Englishmen  at  the  other  aide.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  Yankee  Engliahmen,  I  mean.  (Cheers 
■ltd  laoffhter.)    I  wish  to  write  a  book  about  you. 

**  A  Vtfloe— Not  in  the  Dickens  style. 

*'  Mr.  Tupper— I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  you.  I  will  protect  tou,  though  I  am  aware  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tretioo.  ifimd  Rwgland  Mtgrent  here  a»  at  kotne.  I  have  come  into  the  land  of  orators  and  statesmen.  I  want  to 
fxj  A  few  words  alMut  thia  mstitulion.  1  have  come  among  you — (IntemiptlonB)  with  cries  of  *  Go  on,*  amid  which 
Mr.  Tnpper  aai  down,  while  a  horn  was  Bounding  in  vain  for  ailenoe)." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  good  Martin,  is  this  true  T 

•  Yes,"  replied  M.  F.  T. 
"  You  re  mad,  ly  O— r 

"  No,  'poQ  my  Itle ;  but  Fye  been  looking  at  the  lunatics,  and "  ' 

Uolesa  Mr.  Tupper  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  madmen,  we  do  not  know  how  to  receive  his 
ia«Qlting  and  unbecomins^  speech.  How  Eng&h  a  piece  of  kindness  it  was  to  come  over  the  ocean  to 
tell  OS  he  loved  us  I  Bulwer  says  the  same  thing,  while  he  is  immortalizing  himself  as  a  pickpocket 
OD  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  mooctebank  Thompson  came  with  the  like  intent,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  his  oyertures 
have  been  met  with  due  appreciation.  His  telegpraphic  exodus  fi  om  Springfield  proves  that  dead  cats 
are  oftra  much  more  formidable  than  live  ones,  and  that  a  diseased  egg  can  often  "  doub'e  a  man  up*^ 
better  than  a  **  game  chicken."  We  hope  Mr.  Tupper  does  not  mean  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  these 
gentlemen.  If  he  does,  we  think  he  will  find  that  his  receptions  will  prove  (he  is  fond  of  proyerbs) 
that  **  practice  makes  perfect." 

Has  Lord  Palmereton,  seeing  how  admirably  his  protectorate  is  succeeding  in  Central  America, 
sent  out  Mr.  Tupper  (Heaven  save  the  mark  I)  to  be  the  lord  protector  of  the  United  States  t 

"  I  will  protect  you,"  says  my  Lord  Tupper.  What  a  burst  t  Vanity  was  at  a  high  pressure  when 
that  was  let  off  It  must  bo  a  source  of  solid  pleasure  to  Mr.  Tupper,  m  his  private  reflections,  that 
be  was  not  permitted  to  proceed,  and  we  trust  he  may  profit  by  the  fact,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  any  farther  in  a  course  of  disreputable  notoriety  oy  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes.  Every  for- 
eijfner  i.s  modestly  welcome  to  our  shores ;  the  laws  protect  strangers :  but  when  they  sink  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  mountebank,  then  it  i^i  our  duty  to  inform  tliem  that  we  do  not  allow  such  proceedings 
to  go  without  a  critical  reproof,  and  against  every  thing  absurd,  disgusting,  or  poaitiyely  injurious  m 
(uch  a  public  display,  we  reel  bound  to  enter  protest 

Mr  Tupper  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  the  few  persons  who  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  book  he'  is  going 
to  write  oo  America.  The  little  reputation  he  has  wiU  be  crushed,  and  any  good-nature  in  the  man 
will  be  pressed  out  of  him,  toadying  and  being  toadied  in  turn.  He  will  l^  led  to  believe  he  is  a 
ptMt,  which,  notwithstanding  Mayor  Kingsland's  discovery  and  Senator  Stanton's  '*  distinguished"  pat- 
runa;re,  we  beg  disinterestedly  to  doubt.  Poetry  is  not  proverbs  or  eemions  cut  up  into  set  hues 
Aod  walking  oa  a  certain  number  of  feet 

Mr.  Tupper  and  the  public  are  equally  (to  use  an  intensely  British  phrase)  eold  by  these  paltry 
pabhcities.  If  travelling  Englinhmen,  of  some  literary  reputation,  wi»h  to  retain  it,  they  should  be- 
ware of  holding  it  up  to  contempt :  the  less  often  they  say,  **  I  have  come  among  you,"  the  better.  "  I 
have  come  among  you,"  quoth  be  I    Lord,  what  a  simpleton  I 
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MISC  ELL  ANY. 


A  GREAT   NOVELTY; 

OOBEUmOX  IN  THB  8TATI  ZJBOlSLATUmK  OF  ITKW-TOBX. 

Thb  good  people  of  New-York  have  beeo  laboring 
for  several  days  under  ■  grand  fit  of  astonishment 
and  horror,  at  the  disooverj  the  mo»t  novel  and 
original^a  discovery  of  an  attempt  at  corruption 
in  their  Senate  1  A  late  representative  from  the 
city  of  New- York,  inspired  by  a  pure  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  has  with  a  commendable  diligence 
raked  together  and  published  in  the  Herald  some 
shocking  particulars,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  State  legislators  and  their  consti- 
tuenciea  The  mischiefs  of  corruption  in  a  State 
Senate  are  not  confined  to  the  State  itself  Every 
body  knows  that,  by  the  nature  of  our  governments, 
as  the  State  Governments  are,  so  will  the  Central 
Government  be.  It  is  the  force  of  example  then 
that  we  are  to  fear ;  lest  by  any  possibility  the 
hitherto  unsullied  purity  of  our  Naiumal  (?)  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Kepresentatives  may  by  sinister 
example,  in  some  faint,  imperceptible  shadow  of  a 
degree,  be  contaminated  I  Frightful  possibility  I 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  virtue  of  a  national 
legislator,  under  strong  temptations,  were  to  give 
way ;  suppose  he  were  actually  to  sell  a  vote  or 
his  support  of  a  bill ; — should  we  not  immediately 
hear  tne  crack  of  doom !  Would  not  the  Union 
incontinently  fall  to  pieces  t  For  is  not  '  vartue,* 
glorious 'vartue !'  the  foundation  of  Republics;  and 
if  the  fotjndation  were  to  crack,  woula  not  the  na- 
tion fall  ? 

Money,  it  is  said,  was  paid  to  legislators  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  bill  against  gambling! 
Dreadful  and  deplorable  novelty  I  How  thankful 
we  ought  aU  to  be  that  virtue  and  the  law  have 
at  least  one  stronghold  left,  tliat  the  Central 
Power  of  the  Union  is  9cund  and  pure.  Happy 
people  Inglorious  in  the  majesty  of  a  pure,  vigor< 
ous^  and  incorruptible  Central  Legislation  I 


MoDEax  Modesty. — We  read :  *  It  is  said  in  the 
Me99igiere  of  Modena,  that  the  naked  statues  in 
the  churches  at  Rome  are  to  be  covered,  from  mo- 
tives of  modesty.  Canova's  Genius  of  Death  in 
the  monument  to  Pope  Clement  is  to  be  thus 
adorned,  and  the  many  little  cherubs  which  abound 
in  various  churches  are  no  lon^^er  to  be  left  in  a 
state  of  improper  exposurew  The  immodest  pic- 
tures are  also  to  be  improved."*  What  is  meant 
by  **  improving"  immodest  pictures,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out  But  surely  Oathohcity  has 
forgot  its  soul  when  it  becomes  worse  than  Icono- 
clastic, merely  maudlin  sentimental,  **  covering  up 
little  cherubs  in  a  state  of  improper  exposure  r 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  answer  of  Napo- 


leon to  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  suite,  who  remazi|ed 
on  the  indecency  of  these  yery  statues^  that  the 
"inmiodest  idea  was  not  in  the  marble,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer."  Nevertheless^  we  will  tell 
a  better  story  than  that  A  friend  of  ours,  an 
artist  of  some  eminence,  had  once  oocawxi,  in  his 
youth,  to  instruct  a  young  lady  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing from  life ;  and  to  begin,  he  direet^  her  notice 
to  a  plaster  cast  of  the  nude  figure  known  as 
"Heicules  leaning  on  his  club,"  which. had  been 
for  years  innocently  resting  on  a  pedestal  in  a 
comer  of  the  parlor  of  the  mansion  in  which  she 
lived.  The  first  lesson  progressed  well,  nor  did 
the  plaster  create  greater  aUrm  on  that  occasioa 
than  it  had  done  while  standing  merely  orna- 
mental in  its  comer.  On  returning,  however, 
to  give  his  second  lesson,  our  firiend  discovered 
the  young  lady  modestly  sitting  at  her  drawing 
table  with  eyes  intent  on  the  little  statue,  about 
whose  white  waist  tliere  hung  suspended  in  grace 
ful  folds,  an  impervious  and  picturesque  curtain, 
being  a  small  red  cotton  pocket  handkeidiieC  the 

Sroperty  of  the  lady's  maid.    We  recommend  the 
evice  to  Pio  Nono,  and  "  the  Genius  of  Death." 


MuLTVH  nc  Paevo. — If  the  population  of  t2M 
United  States  is  26,000,000,  including  all  ages  and 
colors,  and  the  imports  of  the  year  1850  are 
$160,000,000,— though  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
smuggling  and  **  ad  valorems"  L  e.  false  raluations 
they  will  come  nearer  $200,000,000  in  worth, — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
will  have  paid  six  dollars  to  foreign  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  The  payment  will  be  made  in 
money  and  in  provisions,  flour,  ^bc,  in  a  proportion 
not  well  ascertained. 

This  tax  or  tribute  is  paid  chiefly  on  manufac- 
tured articles,  such  as  can  easily  be  made  in  Ame- 
rica, and  upon  products  which  can  easily  be  grown 
upon  our  own  soil  The  entire  expenditure,  ex- 
cepting about  $10,000,000,  paid  for  materials 
which  cannot  now  be  grown  or  made  upon  Ame- 
rican soil,  is  paid  by  our  people  to  enable  other 
nations,  but  chiefly  England,  to  drive  us  out  of  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  A  part  of  the  profits 
of  this  enormous  taxation  maintains  the  English 
steam  nnvy,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  English  Free- 
trade  mtniMters,  the  cost  of  armies  in  India,  and 
the  murderous  armed  police  of  Ireland.  A  yearly 
subscription  of  not  less  than  Five  D(41ars  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
is  paid  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  Empire. 

Now  there  arc  not  fewer  than  two  millions  of 
industrious  and  able  artificers  in  America,  living 
in  forced  idleness,  or  digging  the  earth  for  a  scanty 
subsistence,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  American 
farmer,  who  could  produce  at  least  one  bundled 
dollars  annually  more  than  they  do^  in  the  kinds  of 
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labor  suited  to  their  knowledge  and  capacity.  I 
Full  a  million  more  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  the  production  of  food  and  raw  materia^  to  be 
naed  by  the  two  millions  of  artisans  well  em- 
|dcjed. 

Three  millions  of  persons,  now  either  bankrupt^ 
idle,  or  badly  employed,,  would  add,  if  well  em- 
ployed, at  least  $300,000,000  to  the  annual  income 
of  the  nation. 

An  armed  steamship  costs  about  1600,000. 
For  150,000,000,  a  hundred  powerful  steam- 
ressels  can  be  built  For  1100,000,000  annu- 
ally a  steam  navy  of  one  hundred  vessels  can 
be  kept  afloat^  in  such  strength  and  order  as  to 
defy  the  combined  French  and  English  squadrons. 
With  such  a  navy,  which  would  cost  erery  man, 
woDoan,  and  child  in  the  United  States  $3  82,  a 
commercial  system  could  be  kept  up  all  oyer  tbe 
world  that  would  compel  England^  to  share  the 
market  which  she  now  monopolizes,  and  break  up 
that  firiffhtful  system  of  extortion  and  aggression 
upon  which  she  now  depends  for  the  support  of 
her  manufactures  and  for  her  abilibr  to  tax  and 
frighten  America.  She  would  be  driven  o£f  the 
eoDtinents  of  North  and  South  America.  She 
wopld  be  checked  in  her  designs  upon  tbe 
Chinese.  She  could  be  compelled  to  evacuate  or 
liberate  the  East  Indies.  She  could  make  no  wars 
nor  commercial  treaties  until  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica gave  her  leave  to  do  so.  America  would  dic- 
tate terms  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  all 
DatioDS. 

The  five  dollars  a  year  paid  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  for  the  support  of 
the  British  Commercial  Empire,  would  be  invested 
in  iirofitable  industry,  and  give  employment  to  the 
entire  idle  or  impoverished  population,  native  or 
immigrant,  of  the  United  States.  An  enormous 
and  cheap  supply  of  manufactures  and  produce 
would  be  the  consequence,  yielding  a  grand  sur- 
plus to  be  sent  away  and  sold  in  foreign  markets. 
The  profits  of  such  a  trade,  so  defended,  would 
oome*hack  to  us  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  all 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  other  nations  and 
cUmatesu  An  immense  commerce,  five-fold  our 
present  trade,  would  be  the  consequence.  Every 
mode  of  industrr,  every  kind  of  enterprise  would 
be  employed.  The  people  would  be  rich,  proud, 
and  happy.  Tbe  Republic  of  America  would  be 
not  only  the  first  power,  but  absolutely  the  ruling 
power  of  the  earth.  No  nation  would  dare  to 
make  war  upon  it  All  this  and  more  may  be  ac- 
complished by  mere  legislation.  But  at  present 
England  legislates  for  America,  and  Congress  dares 
not  do  anything  for  the  people  because  they  have 
DO  ateam-navy.    Shams — shame  !  I 

• 

Teavellixg  Enoush  Noblemxn  iw  Amkrica. — 
The  Xew'  York  Herald  of  January  4th  reports  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Lord  Morpeth  at  the  Leeds 
Mechanic's  Institution  in  England.  The  Hall  was 
densely  crowded,  and  his  Lordsliip  was  welcomed 
with  imbounded  enthusiasm,  which  we  may  take 
as  an  indication  of  popularity  at  least  Of  course 
a  great  number  of  very  distinsuiBhed  persons  were 
present  at  the  lecture.  Lord  Morpeth  is  now 
Lord  Carlisle.    According  to  his  own  representa- 


tion, his  Lordship's  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
a  kind  of  political  rustication,  or  leave  of  absence- 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  fur  his  visit 
Our  own  private  belief  is  that  Lord  Morpeth  came 
here  in  a  double  capacity :  first,  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman, for  health  and  amusement,  and  eecond,  as 
an  English  humanitarian  statesman,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  see  what  it  could  do  and  what  might  be 
done  with  it  He  travelled  through  twenty-two 
States,  kept  a  journal  of  his  progress,  and  lectures 
from  the  journal  His  Lordship  has  so  vast  an 
abundance  of  words,  it  ii  difficult  to  give  the  mat- 
ter they  signify  without  great  labor  of  sifting; 
and,  indeed,  the  lecture  itself  is  so  dull  and  sleepy 
a  performance,  so  thoroughly  superficial  and  oe- 
void  of  ideas,  after  reading  it  the  critic  is  fitter 
for  a  nap  than  for  anything  else.  His  Lordship 
landed  in  Boston ;  he  describes  the  city  with  all 
the  dulness  and  without  any  of  the  minuteness  of 
the  Guide  Book.  His  affection  for  Boston  is  evi- 
dent ;  he  expresses  it  He  observed  the  Bunker's 
Hill  Monument — ^the  old  elm  tree  at  Cambridge, 
beneath  which  Washington  drew  his  sword  to  take 
command  of  the  national  army.  He  dwells  upon 
tbe  English  character  of  Boston.  He  remarks 
that  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his  country ;  but  that  Mr.  Story  aho  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Lord  Hardwicke  and  other 
English  lawyers.  He  qualifies  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Story  with  the  remark,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
room  few  others  could  get  in  a  word.  He  gives 
the  usual  description  of  Dr.  Cbanning  in  his  last 
day&  In  brief,  pe  saw  the  notabilities  of  Boston. 
He  took  notice  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
The  only  topic  upon  which  his  Lordship  is  abso- 
lutely enthusiastic  is  that  of  the  waiters  at  the 
Tremont  House,  who  were  all,  be  says,  Irish  and 
English.  He  remarks  that  American  railway  can 
have  stoves  in  them,  which  is  very  convenient 
"New-England,"  says  bis  Lordship,  ** produces 
chiefly  ice  and  granite."  After  describing  tne  city  of 
Albany  he  remarks,  "  What  can  be  more  striking 
or  stirring,  despite  the  occasional  rudeness  of  the 
farms,  than  all  this  life,  enterprise,  and  energy 
swelling  up  in  the  desert  f* 

He  notices  that  some  of  the  towns  are  called  by 
Roman,  others  by  Indian  names.  He  says»  he 
thought  his  arriyfd  at  Niagara  ver^  exciting,  and 
immediately  enters  upon  a  description  of  a  stage 
coach  which  is  very  long.  He  then  enters  upon  a 
description  of  his  sensations  at  Niagara,  which  were 
very  much  like  those  of  other  mea  In  short,  every- 
thing that  one  finds  in  the  newspapers  in  summer 
time,  except  their  spirit  and  animation,  may  be  found 
m  Lord  Morpeth's  lecture.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  most  exquisitely  duU  of  all  travellers^  descrip- 
tionSb  Hb  Lordship  is  an  abolitionist  He  winds 
up  with  a  violent  and  bitter  denunciation  of  slavery. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  America  may,  in  future 
generations,  do  much  for  the  liberty  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God.  His  dulness,  blandness,  prosiness, 
humanitarianism,  English  prejudice,  and  imper- 
turbable insolence  and  selfsufficiency  do  so 
thoroughly  qualify  him  for  the  office,  we  doubt  not 
he  will  one  day  become  a  member  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  perhaps  Premier.  He  is  "  as  tedious  as  a 
king ;"  you  can  no  more  be  witty  upon  him  than 
you  can  upon  a  pudding. 
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Apflicattox  of  Iftox  TO  Railwat  Structubes. 
— ^It  waA  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
catioD  of  iron  to  railwaj  stnictures  that  a  Com 
mission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Lord  Wrot- 
tealy,  Profc^isors  Willis  and  Hodgkinson,  Captain 
James,  and  Messrs.  George  Rennie  and  William 
Oubitt,  with  Lieut  Gal  ton  as  secretary.  At  start* 
ing,  the  Commission  endeavored  to  make  them- 
flelves  acquainted  with  all  the  experiments  which 
had  been  already  made  on  iron  by  en^neers  ;  and 
CO  tliis  point  they  state  {London  Athenamm)  : — 

*•  From  the  information  f  UTplied  to  us,  it  appears 
that  the  proportions  and  forms  at  present  employ- 
ed for  iron  structures  have  been  generally  derived 
from  numerous  and  careful  experiments,  made  by 
subjecting  bars  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  of  different 
forms  to  the  action  of  weights,  and  thence  deter- 
mining, by  theory  and  calculation,  such  principles 
and  rules  as  would  enable  these  result.<«  to  be  ex- 
tended and  applied  to  such  larger  structures  and 
loads  as  are  required  in  practice.  But  the  experi- 
ments were  made  by  dead  pressure,  and  only  ap- 
ply therefore  to  the  action  of  weights  at  rest  As 
it  soon  appeared,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  tliat 
the  eifecU  of  heavy  bodies  moving  with  great  velo- 
city upon  structures  had  never  been  made  the  sub- 
ject oi  direct  scientific  investigation,  and  as  it  also 
appeared  that  in  the  opinion  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific engineers  such  an  inquiry  was  liighly  desira- 
ble, our  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  devising 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
matter." 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  moving  weights,  a 
well-devised  apparatus  was  constructed  in  Porta- 


mouth  Dockyard,  and  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Captain  James  and  Lieutw 
Qalton.  **  The  results  which  they  obtained  were 
equally  new  and  important,  developing  for  the 
first  time  the  fact,thata^v«9i  weight,  patmng  rap- 
idly  along  a  bnr^  produeta  a  ^greater  deJUctiot^  in 
that  bar,  daring  its  passage,  than  it  tBculd  have 
done  had  it  been  suspended  at  rest  from  the  centre 
of  tfie  bar."  'Ilius,  for  example,  when  the  carrijige 
loaded  to  1,120  lbs.  was  placed  at  re^  upon  a  pair 
of  cast  iron  bar-  nine  feet  long,  four  inches  broad, 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  it  produced  a  deflec- 
tion of  six  tenths  of  an  inch ;  out  when  the  car- 
riage was  caused  to  pass  over  the  bars  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  defiection  was 
increaf^ed  to  eight  tenths,  and  went  on  increasing  aa 
the  velocity  was  increased,  so  that  at  thirty  miles 
per  hour  the  deflection  became  one  and  a  half  inches, 
that  is,  more  than  double  the  statical  deflection. 
Since  the  velocity  so  greatly  increases  the  effect  of 
a  given  load  in  deflecting  the  bars,  it  follows  that 
a  much  less  load  will  break  the  bar  when  it  passes 
over  it  than  when  it  is  placed  at  rest  upon  it ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  example'  above  selected,  a 
weight  of  4,150  lbs.  is  rec^uired  to  break  the  bars 
if  applied  at  rest  upon  their  centres ;  but  a  weight 
of  1 ,7  7  8  lbs.  is  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  if  passed 
over  them  at  tlie  rate  of  Uurty  miles  an  boor. 

The  Commissioners  properly  insist,  therefore, 
on  the  importance  of  giving  to  all  railway  struc- 
tures an  amount  of  solidity  iar  superior  to  that 
which  is  found  by  experiment  or  calculation  suf- 
ficient to  support  as  a  dead  weight  the  heaviest 
loads  that  can  ever  travel  over  them. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


77ie  Jesuit ;  or  the  Amours  of  Captain  Effingham 
and  the  Ladg  Zarxfa :  A  Drama,  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Thom^  W.  Whitlxy.    New- York.    1861. 

«  This  is,  really  and  truly,  a  goose  of  a  book ;  or, 
if  any  body  wishes  the  idiom  to  be  changed,  a  book 
of  a  goose."  So  wrote  the  celebrated  and  classic 
wit.  Dr.  Maginn,  on  one  of  the  books  of  a  certain 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  We  thank  the  Doctor 
for  the  sentence  quoted,  for  it  expresses  our  idea 
exactly  of  the  so-called  drama  before  u&  To  fol- 
low up  his  opinion,  he  says, "  There  is  not  a  single 
idea  in  it^  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  beyond 
what  might  germinate  in  &  brain  of  a  washer- 
womaa"    Our  sentiments  exactly  on  the  "  Jesuit" 

It  is  a  strange  fad  that  small  minds  are  cele- 
brated for  **  nothing  in  particular,"  save  the  great 
amount  of  vanity  they  are  able  to  contain ;  and 
lest  Mr.  Whitley  (by  any  of  those  self-conceiting 
and  self-pacifying  ailments  which  vanity  takes 
refuge  in)  might  for  a  moment  imagine  he  is  as 
tall  (m  a  literary  pomt  of  view)  as  Mr.  Willis,  be- 
cause we  have  without  any  trouble  placed  the 
tame  cap  on  both  their  heaids,  we  at  once  b^  to 


take  his  conceit  by  the  forelock,  and  wake  him  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  He  must  stand  alone. 
He  i^  unapproachable  in  his  way.  Stupidity  at 
times  is  so  ndiculous  as  to  be  laughable ;  bat  this 
pamphlet  has  not  even  that  doubtful  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  so  stupidly  stupid  as  to  be  Uresome. 
Well  it  is  for  the  author  of  the  **  Jesuit"  that  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  gods  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  offending  mortols  has  fiillen  into  disuse ; 
else  would  the  goddess  of  the  dramatic  art  have 
given  him  (without  much  difficulty)  the  fate  of 
Midas,  or  drowned  him — ^not  in  the  clajssic  Styx, 
anticipative  Mr.  W.,  there  are  too  many  poetic 
reminiscences  thereabouts — ^but  in  a  butt  of  con- 
genial ass^s  milk.  The  ablest  physicians  recoom^d 
it  for  consumption. 

In  plot,  dialogue,  character  and  action,  this  dra- 
ma has  the  distinctive  marks  of  being  meagre, 
commonplace,  unnatural  and  stupid.  Even  tlie 
title  is  excessively  stupid.  Any  thing  so  ul- 
tra smacks  of  illiberality,  bigotry  to  say  the 
least ;  and  for  a  drama  such  a  title  was  ridiculous, 
for  persons  who  do  not  agree  with  the  sect  **  Jesu- 
itical" would  derive  no  pleasure  from  seeing  what 
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ibey  dUlike  taking  op  fiie  two  or  three  hours  they 
wnb  to  devote  for  instruction  or  amusement  in 
the  theatre.  It  was  eTidently  writtr  n  and  called 
■o  fur  claptrap,  but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
it  has  fallen  into  the  pit  its  writer  so  untbeatrically 
left  too  open  The  author  cannot  be  an  Ameri- 
can, or  he  would  liave  liberality.  He  is  not  an 
Irishman,  or  he  would  have  wit  He  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  or  he  would  have  common  sense.  He 
is  not  a  Frenchman,  or  he  would  have  vivacity. 
Not  a  German,  or  he  would  have  solidity.  Not  an 
Italian,  or  he  would  have  case.  But  he  is,  we 
think,  an  Englu^hman,  from  the  caricature  he  at- 
tempts t/»  draw  of  an  Irishman,  and  from  the  ran- 
coTDos  feelings  which  must  have  prompted  him  to 
wa?te  otherwise  valuable  time  on  such  an  un- 
worthy production. 

We  are  aware  that  wholesome  chastisement, 
coming  fmm  a  respectable  quarter,  often  confers 
temporary  notoriety,  or  even  consideration,  on 
worthless  and  insignificant  things.  We  know  this ; 
and  if  we  shall  be  instrumental,  by  the  advan- 
tageous position  we  hereby  give  him,  in  changing 
Mr.  Whitley's  false  taste  and  unsound  feelings  for 
the  future,  we  shall  in  no  wise  object  to  all  the 
benefit  this  criticism  may  confer  on  him. 


Letters  from  the  Continent,  Br  M.,  the  Arkansas 
Correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Journal.  New- 
Tork :  D.  Appletoo.    1851. 

This  admirable  volume  might  have  been  titled, 
with  great  propriety,  the  "  Exodus  of  Cant"  Of 
all  books  or  travel  we  have  for  a  long  time  (per- 
haps ever)  read,  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  dared 
to  so  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  sketcliers,  tourists, 
and  health-seekers.  This  is  not  so  evident  in  re- 
ga.rd  to  places,  as  to  the  descriptions  of  places.  In 
this  bouK  Tou  will  not  find  a  lulsome  echo  of  the 
latest  work  on  the  same  route,  made  up  from  for- 
eign guide-books,  or  the  opinions  of  titled  English 
aristoccats  whose  thoughts  hnve  no  weight  save 
dulnesa,  and  who  annually  follow  the  steps  of 
Childe  Harold,  aping  the  **  gloomy,"  and  fancying 
they  are,  each  and  idl  of  them,  either  a  Byron  or 
a  Byronic  hera  Tou  will  not  find  such  in  this 
book,  but  you  will  find  straight-forward  and  candid 
opinions  and  descriptions  of  the  lands  and  people 
through  which  our  author  passed,  written  in  a  racy, 
piquant,  and  truly  American  vein.  The  letters 
Ihxn  Paris,  Constantinople,  Cologne,  Liverpool,  and 
Luodon,  are  remarkable  for  their  truth,  witv  and  the 
national,  the  true  republican,  eye  through  which 
our  author  views  what  parses  around  him.  Those 
from  London  are  especially  true,  and  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  every  American  as  the  first  truthful 
picture  that  has  been  given  to  them  by  an  observ- 
ant countryman — one  who  writes  candidly,  not 
drawing  on  his  imagination  or  the  imagination  of 
English  writers  on  their  own  country,  but  noting 
down  his  experience  of  John  Bull  and  the  people 
who  do  homage  to  that  ** almighty"  personage. 
Americans  who  look  around  them  and  on  the  world 
through  English  spectacles,  would  do  well  to  look 
into  this  book,  and  we  think  they  would  soon 
come  to  our  conclusion  that  their  glasses  have  been 
green.    And  by  Americans  of  uie  flunkey  dass, 


reading  these  letters^  would  see  to  what  society  he 
aspires  who  apes  English  manners ;  and  if  his  man- 
hood has  no  higher  ambition,  then  truly,  him  we 
wiria  not  to  enlist 


The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  Boston: 
Gould  <&  Lincoln.    1851. 

This  veiy  useful  repository,  edited  by  David  A- 
Wells,  A.  M.,  and  Geo.  Bliso,  Jr.,  ought  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  collection  of  every  student,  literary 
man,  and  those  who  are  anywise  interested  in  the 
march  of  science  of  the  present  time.  It  is  a  com- 
plete Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art; 
exhibiting  tlie  most  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
Dotany,  mineralogy,  geology,  antiquities,  and  zool- 
ogy, (we  must  not  leave  that  out  in  thit  age  of  an- 
imals,) ^%ith  a  list  of  recent  scientific  publications, 
patents,  important  papers,  reports,  and  obituaries 
of  eminent  scientific  mea  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  with  a  portrait  frontispiece  of  Professor 
Benj.  mUiman. 

Protestantism  and  CcUholicity  Compared,  in  their 
Effects  on  the  Civilisation  of  Europe.  Written 
in  Spanif h,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balmes.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Second  Edition.  Baltimore : 
Murphy.    1851. 

This  is  a  fair  translation  of  Balmes*  celebrated 
work,  which  engrossed  so  much  attention  in  Eu- 
rope. Tliat  it  will  command  consideration  on  this 
continent,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  already 
having  attained  a  second  edition.  Balmes'  style 
is  forcible,  eloquent,  and  comprehensive.  In  his 
preface  he  says :  *'  Among  the  many  and  impor- 
tant evils  which  have  been  the  necessary  result  of 
the  profound  revolutions  of  modem  times,  there 
appears  a  good  extremely  valuable  to  science,  and 
which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  human  race, — I  mean  the  love  of  studies  hav- 
ing for  their  object  man  and  societv.  The  shocks 
have  been  so  rude,  that  the  earth  has,  as  it  were, 
opened  under  our  feet ;  and  the  human  mind, 
which,  full  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  lately  ad- 
vanced on  a  triumphal  car  amid  acclamations  and 
cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and  stopped  in 
its  career.  Absorbed  bv  an  important  thought, 
overcome  by  a  profound  reflection,  it  has  asxed 
itself, '  What  am  1 1  Whence  do  I  come  t  What 
is  my  destination! " 

"  *  What  am  I  f  The  European  Democrat  would 
answer :  I  am  the  likeness  of  dbd,  kept  in  per- 
petual childhood  by  the  social  ban  of  kings  and 
princes  who,  shroumng  society  with  the  remnant  of 
feudal  usage,  present  me  for  every  modem  Herod 
to  deal  promiscuous  slaughter  upon.  '  Whence  do 
I  come  f  From  the  region  of  darkness  and  imbe- 
cility. *What  is  my  destination!*  Light  and 
freedom  and  manhood.** 

This  is  the  trae  view  of  "the  revolutions.**  It 
is  needless  to  sav  that  Balmes  argues,  and  it  is 
thought  profounc&y,  for  the  spread  of  dvilisatioD 
by  Catholicity.  We  could  not,  in  a  abort  notice, 
enter  into  an  argument  with  his  elaborate  work, 
and  therefore  shul  leave  it  with  the  remark  that  it 
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»e9  a  very  remarkable  interest  for  both  the 
'rotestant  and  Catholic  student  of  the  progress  of 
civUization  in  Europe,  and  the  effects  of  these  reli- 
gious principles  thereon.  The  work  is  well  and 
cheaply  gotten  out  in  a  good  octayo  form,  bj  the 
well-known  Baltimore  publishers. 


Clatncttl  Dictionary  of  Oreeh  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy, Mytkofopy,  and  Geography.  By  Wm. 
Smtth,  LL.D.  ReTi<>ed  by  Charles  Amthon, 
L.L.D.    New-Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Dr.  Anthon*s  classical  reputation  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  work  will  be  foimd  all  that  the 
student  and  general  reader  can  require. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
Richard  Hildreth.  Second  series,  Volume  1 
New- York:  Harper ^ Brothers.     1851. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  Hr. 
Hildreth's  continuous  History  of  America,  has 
been  issued  as  above  in  a  neat  library  shape. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  give  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of  the  United  States  in  their 
■ocial,  political,  intellectual  and  economical  aspects, 
during  the  exceedingly  agitated  and  interesting 
period  of  the  first  generation  succeeding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  three  volumes,  by  the  same  author,  on  our 
colonial  and  revolutionary  history,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  merely  an  introduction  to  these. 

This  period  of  thirty-two  years  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  great  deal  of  dramatic  unity,  but  also  ad- 
mits of  a  division  into  three  acts,  each  a  sort  of 
whole  by  itself,  and  each  embraced  in  a  separate 
volume. 

The  first  volume,  now  presented,  opens  witli  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  feehng  and  prevailing 
views  in  the  different  States  at  the  moment  of  the 
organization  of  the  new  national  government,  show- 
ing the  origin  of  that  division  of  parties  by  which 
the  country  ever  since  has  been  more  or  less  agi- 
tated, and  the  echo  at  least  of  which  still  resounds 
in  our  ears. 

Nor  is  less  attention  paid  to  the  exterior  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes,  witli  Britain,  Spain,  and  France ;  re- 
lations which,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolutionarr  war,  came  to  fumibh  the  great  turn- 
ing points  of  American  politics. 

Tne  doubtful  relations  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  war  with  the  Northwestern 
Indians,  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gradual  distinct  formation  of  parties, 
and  the  personal  character  and  individual  aims  of 
the  principal  leaders,  together  with  the  most  re- 
markable transactions  in  the  particular  States, 
famish  interesting  episodes  to  this  narrative. 

TTie  Manhattaner  in  New-Orleans  ;  or^  Phases  of 
"*  Crescent  City''  Life.  By  A.  Oakxt  Hall. 
New- York :  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  HalL    1861. 

For  a  gloomy  noon  in  December  or  a  heavy  after- 
noon in  June,  we  could  desire  no  better  compan- 
ioD  than  Mr.  Oakey  HaU  and  his  Crescent  City  life 


remin]sceoce&  His  is  a  perfect  diarrhcea  of  gos- 
siping and  piquant  recollections  and  descriptions 
ot  places,  persons,  and  occurrences  in  and  about 
the  **  Calcutta  of  America,"  as  he  not  mappropri- 
atelv  terms  New-Orleans.  His  is  any  thing  but 
'*  bflid  and  disjointed  chat,"  and  save  that  be  made 
us  search  Webeter*8  Dictionaiy  in  vain  for  some 
of  his  expressions^  our  time  with  him  wss  hearty, 
good-tempered,  and  instructive. 


Th0  CeUHial  Telegraph  ;  or  SecreU  of  the  Life  to 
come^  revealed  throvgh  Magnetistn,  2  vols  in  1. 
J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  HaU,  publisher. 

We  have  glanced  over  this  work,  and  we  thiDk 
it  will  afford  some  amusement  if  not  profit  to  the 
reader.  At  page  142  of  the  second  volume,  we 
find  the  following : — 

"  When  deceased  persons  appear,  is  it  the  body 
in  which  we  have  known  them  on  earth  that  ap- 
pears T 

«Na" 

"  Then  why  are  they  so  much  alike,  and  dressed 
as  they  were  among  us  f" 

**  Because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recognize  them." 

Now,  thi<9  doctrine  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
We  remember  when  a  boy,  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, to  have  heard  of  a  negro  woman  who  had 
been  in  a  trance  for  several  days,  and  when  abs 
came  to  she  was  asked  by  an  old  aunty, 

"  Way  you  been  T 

She  replied,  « In  Hebben." 

"  Well,  tell  me,  den,  who  you  see  dare  I" 

"  Why,  ah  1 — I  see  old  massa ;  he  was  dress  np 
in  he  soger  does,  hab  a  cock-hat  on  he  hed,  an  a 
bran  new  sord  by  he  side.  Kye !  I  teU  you  wst, 
he  look  smart  as  ebber  I  see  um  on  general  review 
day.  I  see  old  missus  too :  he  dress  up  in  a  ele- 
gant dress,  wid  spangle  all  ober  he  dress,  and  a 
splendid  torta-ehell  comb  in  he  head.  I  tell  you 
wat,  old  missus  look  quite  smart :  he  look  jist  lilse 
he  look  when  young  missus  gin  dat  weddin'  paxtj." 

"Well  now.  Mom  Susey,  look  yar:  old  auot 
Peggy  he  bin  ded  sence  you  bin  in  de  trance. 
You  see  eny  ting  ob  him  f" 

"  Oh,  git  out,  nigger  1—dont  bodder  me!  I  bin 
dare  sich  a  leetle  time,  I  haint  hab  a  chance  to  go 
in  de  kitchin  T 


Fieturesgue  Sketches  of  Greece  and  TXtrhey.  By 
AuB&BT  Dje  Vjuue,  Esq.  Philadelphia :  A. 
Hart 

These  few  chapters  of  travel  are  finelj  contem- 
plative and  philosophical,  as  weU  aa  picturesque 
and  intelligent  There  is  also  an  air  of  honesty 
and  earnestness  that,  combined  with  the  unpre- 
tending yet  finished  style  of  the  author,  give  a 
charm  to  the  work  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  ia^ciDa- 
ting.  If  we  add  to  these  peculiarities  a  mind  veil 
stored  with  the  glorious  classic  times  of  which  the 
scenes  described  are  the  monuments,  a  fine  taste 
for  art,  and  an  imagination  peculiarly  susceptive 
of  poetical  influences — ^what  better  ^de  would 
one  want  for  an  intellectual  excursion  into  the 
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'wonderful  land  of  ancient  art  and  eloquence  and 
tmdying  eongf 

Other  peculiarities  of  the  book  than  those  men- 
tioned, we  may  coDvey  the  best  idea  of  by  two 
^notations.  We  give  them  also  for  their  intrinsic 
interest. 

TBS  TXICPLK  OF  THX  WUrDB. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  among  the 
monuments  of  antiauity  which  haye  escaped  the 
spoiler's  hand  at  Atnens,  are  some  of  a  character 
so  ""gv^"*  that  if  they  had  perished  (and  a  touch 
m^ht  haye  destroyed  them)  nothins  would  haye 
remained  to  giye  us  an  idea  of  what  they  had 
been.  One  of  these  is  the  '  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes,' another  is  the  well-known  *  Temple  of 
the  Wmds'--a  small  octagon  tower  of  exquisite 
proportion!!,  the  alternate  sides  of  which  are  graced 
with  projecting  porches  supported  by  pilUirs, 
while  aloft  the  eight  Winds  expand  their  wings, 
floating  forward  with  refluent  hair,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  the  urns  of  benignant  dews  and 
showery  influences,  by  which  the  seasons  are  tem- 
pered to  the  use  of  man.  This  buildine,  which 
contained  a  water-clock  in  communication  with 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  was  originally  surmounted 
by  a  Triton  revolving  on  an  axis,  and  sustaining 
ID  his  hand  a  wand,  the  point  of  which  drooped 
over  the  emblem  of. whatever  wind  was  blowing  at 
the  time.  On  the  side  of  the  building  still  remain 
the  lines  which,  like  those  traced  on  our  dials, 
marked  the  hour  by  the  shadow  cast  from  the 
styles  above.  This  building  is  a  beautiful  instance 
of  that  architectural  tact  which  turns  every  prac- 
tical need  to  account.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
model  in  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  for  the  least  altera- 
tion in  its  proportions  would  probably  spoil  its 
effect,  and  the  slightest  misapplication  would 
make  it  ridiculous.  One  can  hardly  hope  that  it 
has  hitherto  escaped  being  travestied:  if,  indeed,  it 
has  ever  been  made  to  surmount  a  Greek  portico, 
and  do  service  as  the  spire  of  a  meeting-house, 
there  has  at  least  been  a  moral  significance  in  this 
^plication  of  the  *  Temple  of  the  Winds.' " 

The  following,  touching  Lord  Byron,  is  very  in- 
teresting:^ 

**  Mr.  F.  •  ♦  ♦  »  joined  the  Greek  cause, 
to  which  he  continued  faithful  during  the  whole 
of  the  war.  In  our  discussion  on  that  subject,  he 
told  me  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Lord  By- 
ron, with  wlK>m  he  was  intimately  aoquiunted. 
What  he  may  think  of  him  as  a  poet>  I  do  not 
know ;  but  he  entertains  the  highest  respect  for 
the  powers  which  Lord  Byron  euiibited  as  a  man 
of  action  and  of  business.  His  temper  and  his 
ahrewdness  (as  he  assures  me)  were  equally  ad- 
miraUe ;  and  whenever  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  native  chiefs,  the  matter  was  referred  to  him 
as  an  arbitrator.  He  had  always  tact  enough  to 
allay  heart-burnings,  and  his  energy  was  of  a  na- 
ture so  eminently  practical  that  not  a  few  of  the 
▼aporers  around  him  found  themselves  hard  at 
work  when  they  had  only  thought  of  a  little 
agreeable  excitement  What  a  pity  that  he  was 
K>  prematurely  cut  off  I  Who  knows  but  that  he 
might  have  displayed  a  high  militanr  genius — an 
attribute  which  includes  so  much  of  imagination 
as  well  as  of  intuition,  that  it  must  be  m  eome 


measure  allied  with  the  poetic  faculty.  Whether, 
however,  he  had  failed  or  succeeded,  how  much 
might  not  the  severities  of  a  few  campaigns  have 
done  to  re-invigorate  his  enervated  system,  purge 
away  his  vanity,  and  shake  him  out  of  the  self- 
love  which  imprisoned  himl  Byron  has  never 
been  done  justice  to,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
In  his  day  he  was  extravagantly^  over-praised;' 
and  afl^r  ne  had  become  the  '  spoiled  child  of  the 
public,  whom  he  had  spoiled,'  his  errors  were  with 
as  little  discrimination  exaggerated :  a  violent  access 
of  virtuous  indignation,  with  which  the  public  is 
periodically  visited,  concurring  with  its  natural 
inconstancy.  His  works  were,  one  and  all,  pre- 
mature—forced in  the  hot-bed  of  a  too  fervid 
popularity.  His  severer  critics  forgot  how  ad- 
verse his  fortunes  were  to  his  true  greatness. 
They  ask,  'Had  he  not  rank,  wealth,  fashion, 
fame,  beauty,'  Ac.<kc.l  No  doubt  he  had;  but 
these  are  only  the  elaborate  nothings  that  cheat  a 
great  design— the  petty  entanglements  that  check 
free  movements.  Genius,  like  virtue,  wears  its 
leathern  girdle,  and  feeds  on  scanty  fare;  is  flung 
upon  faith  for  support,  and  follows  the  guidance 
of  a  remote  hope ;  in  other  words,  has  not  its  por- 
tion in  the  present,  that  it  may  lay  up  store  for  a 
remoter  day.  Those  who  run  in  flowing  attire, 
not  succinct,  and  on  the  soft  field,  not  the  race- 
course, cannot  put  out  their  full  speed.  Consider- 
ing the  eminently  practical  nature  of  Byron's  in- 
tellect, as  well  as  the  rhetorical  character  that 
pervades  much  of  his  poetry,  and  which  so  singu- 
larly combines  the  impa&sioned  eloquence  of  Rous- 
seau with  the  declamation  of  Pope,  it  is  likely 
that  if  he  had  steadily  devoted  himself  to  public 
life,  he  mig:ht  even  have  become  a  parliamentary 
leader.  His  temperament,  however,  would  not 
have  allowed  of  such  a  devotion." 


Watlaee :  A  Franeonian  Story.  By  the  Author 
of  the  «  Rollo  Books."  New- York :  Harper  At 
Brothers. 

Jacob  Abbott's  works  are  always  welcome  vis- 
itors to  the  ^oung  folks  around  the  hearth.  The 
series  of  which  the  [present  volume  is  the  second, 
partakes  of  the  usual  interest  which  a  domestic 
tale,  neatly  written,  and  with  a  good  purpose,  pre- 
sents. 


Th£  Moarlafid  CottagB,    By  the  Author  of  **  Uuj 
Barton."    New-York:  Harpers.    186L 

We  jnst  read  enough  of  this  book  to  say,  that  it 
is  a  plainly  but  pleasingly- written  story  of  do- 
mestic lAfe  in  England,  \Ve  most  likely  would 
have  read  it  through,  but  fortunately  a  friend  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  **  touched  not  a  little  with 
the  spirit  that  is  manifesting  itself  of  late  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  English  people."  We  im- 
mediately put  the  book  down,  after  thanking  our 
fnend,  and  afiirming  our  conviction  that  it  wad 
worse  than  folly  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  reprint 
of  a  social  ana  political  tale  of  English  Ufe,  not 
spirited  enough  to  be  amusing  as  a  tale,  nor  reli- 
ant enough  for  a  political  tracts  while  the  gouty 
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state  of  oar  own  goyernment  demtinded  all  oar 
political  attention.    We  ahould  look  at  home. 

Land  of  our  fathen,  in  thine  hour  of  need, 
God  help  thee,  gubfied  by  the  paMive  creed  I 

As  the  poor  pheasant,  with  his  peaceful  mien, 

Trusts  to  his  feathers,  shining  golden-green. 

When  the  darli  plumage  wtth  the  crimson  beak 

Has  rustled  shaouwy  Hf-om  its  splintvred  peak : 

So  trust  thy  fViends,  whose  Idle  tongues  would  charm 

The  lifted  sabre  from  thy  foeman^s  arm. 

Thy  torches  ready  for  the  answering  peal. 

From  bellowing  fort  and  thunder-freighted  keel!— Holvss. 


I  _ 

AtMrican  institutitmk  and  their  Influence.  By 
Alexis  Dk  Tooqukville.  With  Notes  by  tlie 
Hon,  John  C.  Spencer.  New-York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  A  Co. 

This  is  the  fiist  volume  of  De  Tocqueville's  cel- 
ebrated "  Democracy  in  America."  This  portion 
of  tiie  work  was  originally  published  ast  it  is  now 
presented,  and  is  a  complete  and  succinct  essay  on 
the  institutions  of  our  country.  On  its  appearance 
it  was  universally  welcx>mea,  and  admitted  to  be 
the  best,  '*  if  not  the  first  systematic  and  philo- 
sophic view  of  the  great  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion wliich  has  been  presented  to  the  world."  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  present  Dc 
Tocqueville*s  entire  work  in  acondensea,  abridged, 
and  cheap  form  to  the  American  public ;  but  find- 
ing that  to  condense  would  be  to  destroy,  inas- 
much a^  our  author's  opinions  and  illustrations  are 
so  admirable  oo  every  branch  of  the  sul<ject  he 
touches,  tliey  determined  to  issue  the  volume  be- 
fore us  (as  it  originally  stood)  complete,  in  a  com- 
modious and  cheap  form,  awaiting  the  public  will 
to  guide  them  in  the  publication  of  the  succeed- 
ing volume.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
second  volume  will  be  in  anxious  demand  by  all 
readers  of  the  first 

The  editor  is  more  than  usually  well  qualified 
for  the  task  intrusted  to  htm.  **  Having  nad  the 
« onor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  De  Toc- 

ueville  while  he  was  in  this  country;  having 
^lacussed  with  him  many  of  the  topics  treated  of 
dn  this  book ;  having  entered  deeply  into  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiment:)  which  guided  and  impelled 
ihim  in  his  task,  and  having  formed  a  high  admi- 
ration of  his  character  and  of  this  prfxluction,  the 
editor  felt  under  some  obligation  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing for  une  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  a 
hearing  from  tliose  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
observations."  The  notes  of  Mr.  Spencer  will  be 
found  to  elucidate  occasional  misconceptions  of 
the  translator.  It  is  a  moH  judicious  text-book, 
and  ought  to  be  read  carefiuly  by  all  who  wish 
to  know  this  cowitry,  and  to  trace  its  power,  posi- 
tion, and  ultimate  destiny  from  the  true  source  of 
phi  osophic  government.  Republicanism  —the  peo- 
ple. De  Tocqueville,  believing  the  destinies  of  civil- 
ization to  depend  on  the  power  of  the  people  and 
on  the  principle  which  so  grandly  founded  an  ex- 
ponent on  this  continent,  analyzes  with  jealous 


care  and  peculiar  critical  acumen  the  tendendes 
of  the  new  Democracy,  and  canrlidly  gives  his  ap- 
proval of  the  new-bom  giant,  or  points  ont  and 
warns  him  of  dangers  which  his  faithful  and  inde- 
pendent philosophy  foresees.  We  believe  the 
perusal  oi  his  observations  will  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  still  more  to  his  American  reader?  the 
structure  of  their  Government  by  the  clear  and 
pro'ound  style  in  which  he  presents  it  This  editicn 
IS  suitable  lor  the  library  as  well  as  general  read- 
ing. 

Foreign  Reminiitcenees.  By  Hexrt  Richard  Lord 
Holland.  Edited  by  hia  Soa  New- York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  reminiscences  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, as  they  consist  of  personal  recollectioos  and 
anecdotes ;  accounts  of  political  intrigues  and  gene- 
ral observations  of  the  persons  and  events  that 
signalized  the  mighty  drama  with  which  the  prear 
ent  century  was  opened. 

Associating  intimately  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  the  tunes,  be  draws  characters 
irom  his  own  observation ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  those  times,  this  is  a 
contribution  that  must  command  attention. 


Lavengro:  The  Sckotar-^The  Otp^y-'The  Priett 
By  Oeoroe  Borrow,  Author  of  "  The  Bible 
in  Spain,"  Ac    New- York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  himself  so 
famous  by  his  previous  publications,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  his  genius  or  his  style.  Hia  books 
are  of  that  adventurous  personal  and  graphic 
character  that  are  most  fascinating  to  the  general 
mind.  The  one  before  us  is  full  of  strange  adven- 
ture, wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  both  uf  pbces 
and  people.  Has  there  ever  been  a  man  of  litera- 
ture, that  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of,  and  identi- 
fied Iiim^elf  so  completely  with  vagraneyf  If 
Mr.  Borrow  h(u  done  with  the  Gipsy  tribes  of 
Europe,  we  invite  him  to  those  of  America,  ^i  hat 
a  field  there  is  for  him  among  our  western  wilds 
and  along  the  Oregon  and  Califomia  trail*,  mark- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  of  that  strange  noma- 
dic race  *•  the  pi<meerii^  for  ever  •*  moving^  west- 
ward, westward,  half  their  lives  living  in  their 
wagons  in  the  wilds.  And  varying  these  by  ex- 
cur>iioDS  among  the  Indians  on  uie  way,  he  might 
make  one  of  *^the  6ooA:«"— such  an  one  as  our 
friend  Putnam  delights  to  put  on  his  best  Kings- 
land  paper,  secured  as  it  would  be  by  copyright 
from  all  dishonorable  or  envious  interference. 

By  the  way  Tom  Hyer  has  offered,  we  see,  to 
any  Englishman  that  will  fight  him,  $3,000.  We 
wonder  if  Tom*8  martial  ardor  has  not  been 
aroused  by  reading  this  book,  (so  full  of  the  ring,) 
and  if  he  does  not  mean  the  challenge  for  our 
author! 
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AdiptcJ  to  ereij  required  oberatlon  of  weighing,  u  RAILROAD  SCALES,  FOR  TRAINS  OR 

SINOLE  OARS,  in  a«e  on  nearlv  all  the  priacipal  R«ilr(<ndfi  in  the  United  States  Bn<l  Great  Britain 

WAREHOUSE  SCALES,  (cliinnniitiuibpcrUble,)  HEAVY   PORTABLE  SCALES  ointhrel* 

for  FoundrieN  Rolling  MQ!».  Iron  Houaee.  Ac,  STORE  SCALES,  Varioun  ModificaUons,  COUSTER 

SCALES,  At,  HAY  and  COAL  SCALES,  wade  entirelj  of  Iron  and  Steel 

TheM  Scales  have  been  long  known  and  severely  tested ;  omd  the  iii.ivcraaf  confidence  felt  in  their 
acconcj  tad  perfect  adjueUncDt  ia  such,  tnat  thej  are  dov  regarded  u  the  ilandard  frutn  wbldi 
there  ia  do  apbeaL 

EAT.  FAIRBANKS  A  CO, 

SL  Johnsburj,  Tt 
FAIRBANKS  A  CO, 
88  Water  Streel,  N.  T. 

lYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER," 

^  70B    TUB    DEBTHUCnON    OF 

^  Cockrtiehes,  Be4  Bugs,  Sloths,  Ants,  EUts,  FIcis,  and  Insects  od  prinls : 

PILLS,  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE,  | 

WllUn  S  mlmilea  lAer  balsg  ifarown  la  Uielr  iIcIdIIj. 

Wamuted  without  Poison.    Price,  Flask  or  Box,  50  cts. 

PSINCIPAL  DEPOT,  420  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


READ    THE     FOLLCWina     LETTERS. 

Nkir-YoBi,  October  1,  1860. 
I  h«>e  made  a  chemical  examinallco  of  the  Tefetable  Povder  prepared  bj  Ma.  Ehiimuil  Ltok, 
Ar  the  purpose  of  deatrojing  iniecta.  I  do  not  find  it  to  eontain  tnjlbing  delelerious  loWalih,  or 
vhat  m4;bt  M  cooaidered  pcMMiaous  to  (he  human  species;  but  it  ia  Tcry  dettmclJTe  (□  Injects,  wbea- 
tjti  tfaeT  are  forced  to  inhale  the  fine  particle*  or  dni't  orcaaiuned  bv  (hroving  Ihe  Poirdcr  forcibly 
in  Dlaoca  vhere  they  freqaenL  JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  H.l>,  Chemist. 

LAWRENCE  REID,  Profeaorof  Ciemiatry, 

N.  Y.  HofpitaL 
Fvaale  W  the  ooly  kotboriied  agent  for  Ohio,  B.  E.  MEAEINQS,  169  Walnut  Street,  near  the 
wnier  of  Fifth. 

TlcM  aiticlr*  reeeired  a  pmniom  ti  lh«  Fair  of  the  AmcricaD  Initilute,  in  1848,  and  the  highect 
B^umn  at  the  bir  of  18S0.  F«b^  ISt. 
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JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY,  EDITOR. 
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In  the  original  Prospectus  of  the  Amsbioan  Rkvtew,  issued  at  Washingtoo  by  Mr.  C<^taQ,  Ha  for- 
mer Proprietor  and  Editor,  a  number  of  the  leaduig  Whig  Members  of  the  Twenty-sey^l 
(1845-6)  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Earnestly  approving  the  pthin  of  such  a  National  or^an,  long  needed  and  of  manifest  ii  ^ 
the  undersigned  agree  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  time,  such  communicatioDS  ai  nmj  be 
necessary  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrines  held  by  the  United  Whig  Party  of  the  Union.  Bmed 
hy  Gea  P.  Marsh,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berrien,  J.  R  Ingersoll,  R  Joy  Morrias,  T.  L. 
Clingman,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  0.  Winthrop,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Hamilton  Fish,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  J, 
ColUmer,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rufus  Choate,  Alexander  H.  Stephens." 

An  engraved  portrait  of  some  distixiguished  person  will  be  found  in  every  number  of  the  Beriew. 
These  will  ttswdly  be  portraits  of  living  American  Statesmen,  and  whenever  that  is  posnUe,  -will  be 
accompanied  with  an  authentic  Memoir  of  the  person  represented 

The  first  objects  of  Uie  Review  are  of  course  political ;  it  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  defend  tfa« 
principles,  the  measures,  and  the  men  of  the  Unitkd  Whig  Party  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  just  reproach  to  that  Party,  that  though  it  embraces  its  due  proportion  of  the  inteUtgeoce 
and  learning  of  tiie  country,  it  has  had  no  Quarterly  or  Monthly  Organ  devoted  to  the  expreasioo  and 
defense  of  its  opbions  and  measures.  The  conductors  of  the  American  Review  have  done  what  in 
them  lies  to  remove  this  reproach,  by  securing  contributions  from  sources  of  ability  and  tnitk. 

The  literary  department  of  the  Review  wiU  agree  in  spirit  with  the  politicaL 

TsRifa.-~|5  a  year,  in  advance. 

D.  TXT.  BOZiAX*,  VaUiBher,  118  nrMnn  st: 


VOB     TH>      SALB     OF 


VARIEGATED  FTBENNIEN  MAEBLE, 

813  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


LEONARD  SENCE  takes  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  is  the 
sole  authorized  depositary  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Marble  in  the  United  States.  He  has  made  ar- 
ragements  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  tliat  remarkable  species  of  marble  with  the  owners  of  the  qoaniea  in 
France.  A  description  of  the  marble  is  impossible :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  comes  in  all 
hues  and  colors,  at  times,  Hke  the  most  beautifully  polished  mahogany,  and  at  others  embracing  ail  the 
colors  of  the  nunbow* 

Orders  for  Centre  Tables,  (such  as  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Fah-,)  Mirror  Omamenfs,  Mantel 
Pieces,  and  Table  Tops,  executed  in  the  best  style.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  respect- 
fullv  solicit  their  patronage. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  temu  at  my  MarUe  Yard,  No.  81 S  Broadway,  New-York  (Sty. 

April,  12m. 


BOOTH    &   FOSTER, 

FASfflONABLE 

CLOTHING  AND  OUTFITTING 


XXQ  6S  (0»  «^^33  Oa.Q  6£3  OQ  Ssa  laa  S:f  SCE>9 

No.  27^WFrTLAND  street,  NEW- YORK. 


Haviiifi^  enlurcjed  their  Ehtablisliinent  to  uiore  thnn  dou)jle  it"*  original  size,  would  call  the  attention 
of  CLOTHIERS  and  others,  to  the  fact  that  their  ntock  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  and  amounts  to  over 
100,000  DOLLARS,  inamifiictiu-ed  under  their  own  personal  supervision  from  the  NEWl-^ST  and 
MOST  FASHIONABLE  GkKxls  in  the  Ainerican  or  European  markets,  and  which  for  style  and  nch- 
ness  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  toorUL 

The  Wholenale  Depai'tiuent. 

;  whicli  occupies  tliree  entire  lofte  of  their  Establir^hment,  is  filled  with  EVERY   STYLE   OF  GAR 
MENTS,  a<lapted  to  the  season,  to  which  the  ATTENTION  OP  THE  TRADE  is  invited  to  a  careftil 
examination  of  quality,  workmanship,  style  of  trimmings,  and  cut,  which  the  proprietors  will  guaraiitv 

1  ifl  equal,  if  not  SUPERIOR  to  tJiat  of  any  house  in  the  trade.  *t: 

L 

Tlie  Retail  Department, 

afl  usual,  ifl  replete  with  every  tiling  New  and  Desirable  in  the  way  of  a  Gentleman's  Wardrobe'. 
where  can  be  furnished  a  full  outfit  in  fifteen  minutes,  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  custom  work,  and 
at  one  half  the  expense.  J  C.  BOOTH, 

April,  12t.  H.  L.  FOSTER, 


fAWh  &  ^ii^llSd 


WH0LES.U.B    FUR   AND  BILK 


HAT  MANUFAGTUEERS, 

[Bl(LOJIWa[LQ=[l,  K!=  <£;j " 

AND 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  [Opposite  the  Centre  Street  Depot.] 


All  kinds  of  FUR  and  SILK  HATS  mado  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  April,  12t.     i 


PARISIAN  TAILORING  AND-  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 


260  Broadway,  oor.  Warren  st.,  (opposite  the  Park,)  New- York, 

MAKES  TO    ORDER, 

MILrrARY  and  NAVY  UNIFORMS,  FANCY  COSTUMES,  UNDER  GARMENTS  of  tV 
fineat  quahty  and  most  approved  styles;  HOSIERY,  SILK  and  LINEN  CAMBRIC  HAND 
KERCHIEFS,   CRAVATS,   GLOVES,  Ac,  &c 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER, 

AFTER  THE  LATEST  PARIS  PATTERNS. 


Gentlemen  will  please  notify,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  defects  they  may  find  in  article*  fur 
niihed  by  us,  in  order  to  have  them  either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  satisfactorily  altered 
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M.  A.  &  S.  ROOT'S 

PORTRAITS  AND  FAMILY  GROUPS 


EIGHT  FIRST  PREMinMS— SILVER  HEI1M.S— 
Awarded  at  the  Great  Fairs  in  Boston,  Nevr-Tork,  and  Ptailadelphiat, 

OAK  BC  Smt  AT 

M.  A.  I S.  ROOT'S  GALLERIES. 

363  Broadway,  cor.  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y.,  &  140  Chestnut  st,  Phila. 


i^LlDILDQ^lI®!)!!  [PlElllE  7®  EiMi 


Ths  ytmaaa.  Boor  haTiiig  yielded  to  the  many  urgent  soIicitatioDs  of  their  nnmerous  friends  to 
establish  a  bnmch  of  their 

(uiiiiTii  iiiriiiiiiiTTri  miiiiT 

in  this  city,  hare  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  fitting  up  an 

lEILEdSAMf  SUHTPIE  ©IF  1®®1I§ 

AT 

S63  BROADl^AT,  COR.  TnANtOLWl  ST., 

where  they  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  all  their  numerous  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  citizena 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  chancter  this  celebrated  establishment  has  acquired  for  ita 
pictures,  and  the  progressiye  improyements  made  in  the  art,  We  trust,  will  be  fully  sustained,  as 
each  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  skilful  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  commencement 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  establishment  are  pronounced -by  artists  and  scientific  men  unrivalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  shade,  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Painter. 

Citizens  and  strangers  visiting  the  Gallery  can  have  their  nuniatures  or  portraits  taken  in  this 
imique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Morocco  Oases,  Gold  Lockets  or  Breastpins,  Rings,  ^c^  in  a  few 
minutes.  ' 

Heretofore  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  family 
likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.  The  Messrs.  Root  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an'  entirely 
new  discovery  of  theirs,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  time  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 
or  three  seconds  in  Mr,  or  ten  to  fifteen  f^econds  in  cloudy  weather. 

N.  B. — Ladies  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials,  avdding  whites  or  hght 

blues.    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  picture. 

Foa  Gentlemen. — A  black  or  figured  vest ;  also  figured  scarf  or  cravat,  so  that  the  bosom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

For  CmLDRSN. — Plaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  work.  Ringlets  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

The  best  hour  for  Children  is  from  11  A  M.  te  2  P.  M.    All  others  from  8  A  M  to  6  P.  M. 

Jan.l3t. 
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THE    FUGITIVE    SLAVE    LAW. 


NorwiTRflTAirDiva  the  entire  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  which  in  this  Repnblic 
we  theoretically  possess;  notwithstanding 
the  varieties  of  forms  and  opportunities  ex- 
isting for  the  discussion  of  the  great  and  the 
small  questions  that  arise  among  us;  the 
numerous  halls  of  legislation  that  are  dotted 
orer  the  entire  surface  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  great  central  Congress  of  the  whole ; 
the  newspapers  ^  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Val- 
lamhrosa  ;**  primary  meetings  and  political 
aasemblages  of  the  people;  pulpits,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  unrestricted  book  publication; 
and  notwithstanding  a  certain  general  in- 
telligence, and  aptitude  for  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  writing,  a  calm  observer  must  be 
strack  with  the  rarity  of  instances  in  which 
an  important  question,  if  arising  within  the 
arena  of  polit]<»d  strife,  is  considered  with  a 
breadth  df  thought  adequate  to  its  thorough 
elucidation.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
national  deficiency  ?  In  the  first  place^  we 
are  too  one-sided  as  individuals,  and  too 
**  many^ded "  as  a  people.  Each  one  is 
bom  into  or  attaches  himself  to  a  sect, 
dique  or  faction ;  and  every  region  has  its 
predominant  local  dogmas  and  tone  of 
tlioagfat  Each  one  therefore  is  apt  to  have 
a  preconceived  theory,  or  a  local  prejudice, 
which  more  or  less  interferes  with  a  wide 
and  liberal  view  of  any  questUHi  which 
touches  the  whole  nation,  or  the  discussion 
of  which  embraces  general  principles.  In 
the  next  place,  there  may  be  too  incessant 
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discussion  for  deep  thinking.  The  stimulus 
to  declamation  is  sympathy ;  and  the  staple 
of  declamation  is  appeals  to  feelings,  to 
prejudices,  to  interests.  Wise  thought  and 
consistent  logic  visit  genius  in  other  spheres. 
The  daily  press  is  too  incessant  in  its  de- 
mands for  well-considered  thinking,  and  too 
local  in  its  very  nature,  and  all  its  attach- 
ments, for  unbiased  consideration.  That 
form  of  periodical  literature  which  is  the 
best  for  such  modes  of  presenting  subjects 
as  we  are  lamenting  the  want  of,  and  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  contribute  to,  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Review,  is  interfered 
with  too  much  by  the  flood  of  foreign  rivali 
to  assume  as  it  ought  this  its  proper  function 
among  us.  Other  causes  of  the  evil  we 
allude  to  exist,  but  we  need  not  at  present 
name  them.  It  will  be  seen,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  springs  from  the  abuse  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  privileges,  and  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  imperfection  of 
all  human  systems. 

Now  we  would  not  have  it  inferred  from 
these  observations  that  we  do  not  think  this 
nation  arrives  at  the  truth  of  questions  that 
arise  within  it,  or  that  it  does  not  as  rapidly 
advance  in  the  settlement  of  principles  as 
others.  It'  does  so ;  but  yet  it  does  not 
outstrip  others  as  it  should,  considering  its 
unimpeded  thought  and  unshackled  press,  if 
there  was  less  of  the  friction  we  have  de- 
scribed. Truth  appears  to  be  only  struck  out 
among  us  in  fragments  after  the  conflict  of 
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battle,  and  finally  moulded  together  for 
general  use  after  the  bitterness  of  the  strife 
has  passed  away. 

One  question  there  is,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  to  be  hopelessly  impeded  by 
these  causes  —  the  question,  namely : 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  nation,  aris- 
ing under  its  admitted  Constitution,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  of  Ni»gro  Slavery  in 
the  Southern  States  ?  The  piissnge  of  the 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  it^  enforcement 
have  given  occasion  for  a  new  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  have  especially  stimulated  all 
those  influences  which  we  have  named,  as  ad- 
verse to  the  wisest  and  calmest  consideration 
of  important  questions.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons why  this  should  not  bo  regretted,  as  it 
presents  the  question  in  a  more  tangible 
and  practical  shape  than  it  usually  assumes, 
and  enables  us  to  test  the  declamation  it 
excites  by  the  well-established  principles  of 
government,  of  common  sense,  and  of  di- 
vine law. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  decline  a  controversy  in- 
volved with  collateral  issues  and  impractica- 
ble abstractions;  but  it  is  not  only  wise,  but 
manly,  to  embrace  the  occasion,  when  the 
question  is  presented  in  a  form  that  admits 
of  a  clear  decision  by  the  common  sense 
and  common  conscience  of  the  world.  But 
before  commencing  the  presentation  of  our 
own  views  of  this  embarrassing  subject,  we 
propose  to  show  the  operation  of  the  causes 
we  began  by  adverting  to,  in  impeding  the 
fair  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  general 
question,  in  order  that  we  may  bespeak  a 
more  candid  hearing. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  submitted  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  following  was  among  the  grievances 
enumerated :  "  lie  (the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain) has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,  violating  its  roost  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
tliem  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  in- 
fidel powers,  is  the  warfare  of  a  Christian 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep 
open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 


And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might 
want  no  fact  of  distinguishing  dye,  he 
is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in 
arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  t^t  liberty 
of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murder- 
ing the  people  upon  whom  he  has  obtruded 
them ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  liberties  of  one  people 
with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  com- 
mit against  the  lives  of  another.^ 

This  may  be  too  strong  a  statement  of 
the  case,  and  no  doubt  was  considered  so,  as 
it  was  not  inserted  by  Congress  in  the  Dec- 
laration as  adopted.  Still,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  col- 
onies was  especially  patronized  by  ibe  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  maintained  by  re- 
peated acts  of  Parliament.  And  also,  *'  be- 
ing openly  countenanced  by  the  Dutch  ia 
their  municipal  charter  and  corporate  sod- 
eties,  slavery  was  forced  upon  the  American 
Colonies."*  **  In  nearly  every  instance," 
says  Dr.  Stevens,  *Hhe  earliest  le^lation  in 
each  colony  was  directed  to  putting  down 
such  a  species  of  labor.  Virginia  early  dis- 
couraged it,  and  during  her  colonial  existence^ 
passed  laws  imposing  duties  on  slaves  im- 
ported into  the  colony,  thus  virtually  pro- 
hibiting them."  Mr.  Madison  says,  ^  The 
British  Government  constantly  checked  the 
attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
infernal  traffic."  *'  South  Carolina  soon 
passed  a  law  prohibiUng  their  further  impor- 
tation."! It  was  rejected  by  the  King  in 
council,  who  declared  the  tnide  ^beneficial 
and  necessary  to  the  mother  country." 

*' Massadms^tts,  the  first  State  in  America 
which  directly  participated  in  the  alare-tnule, 
and  that,  too,  though  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Boston  churches  earnestly  rebuked  the  traffic,  im- 
poeed  duties  upon  negroes  impfirted,  and  aimed 
at  other  eflfortr*;  but  as  late  as  1774,  when  the 
Assembly  of  Ma^pachusetts  passed  an  act '  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  negroes  and  others  as 
slaves,'  Ooyern«>r  Hutchinson  refuM^d  hii»  assent, 
and  dissolved  the  Ai^eembly ;  because  to  sanctioo 
it  wouUl  have  violated  bis  instructions.  The 
royal  orders  to  Governor  Wentwortli,  of  New- 
Hampshire,  directed  him  not  to  give  his  absent  to* 
or  pass,  any  law  imposing  duties  on  negroes  im- 
ported into  New-Hampshire.  Slaves  were  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn ;  and 
though  before  he  died  lie  did  somewhat  to  melior- 
ate tiieir  condition,  *  he  died  a  slaveholder.' 

**  But  what  could  the  remonstrances  of  colooiei 
or  the  labor  of  individual  philanthropy  accomplish, 

*Stevens*8  History  of  Georgia,  chap.  iz. 
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when  kingB,  and  qiiMBs,  and  cabmets,  and  cities, 
and  Parliamenta,and  asKOciatioofti  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  the  patrons  and  participants  in  this 
evil  traffic?  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  m  1711,  con- 
stituted Her  Britannic  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  and 
Hifl  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  V^  the  crowned 
slaTe-merchanta  of  North  America;  the  Queen 
a^eeing  in  the  space  of  thirty  year^  to  bring  into 
the  Spaniel  West  Indies  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  tliousand  negroes,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  slave-trader;  and  in  her  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment the  f<41owmg  year,  she  boasted  of  her  plan 
in  thus  obtaining  for  English  subjectB  a  new  suive- 
noarket  in  the  Spani»h  West  Indies. 

"In  1729,  Parliament,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  King,  granted  supplies  for  keeping  up  the 
alaTO-traders'  poets  in  Amca ;  and  in  1745  a  British 
merchant  embodied  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  when  he  entitled  his  tract» '  The 
African  Slave-Trade,  the  great  Pillar  and  Support 
of  the  British  Plantation  Trade  in  America.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  origin  of  the  insti- 
tation  in  the  coioniee,  and  the  sentimento 
that  existed  in  relation  to  it;  but  in  the  case 
of  Georgia,  the  Trustees  in  England,  who 
held  the  government  of  that  colony,  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  negroes.  They 
persisted  for  many  years  in  this  prohibition, 
oontrary  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  and 
exertions  of  the  colonists  themselves;  and 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  and 
the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case.  What 
thoae  representations  were,  and  what  high 
names  lent  their  sanction  to  them,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Stevens  will  show : — 


"  Not  only  was  this  decline  visible  in  Savan- 
nah, but  it  existed  in  every  part  of  the  province, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  magistrates,  ^ho  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Martyn,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  state 
*tbat  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Augusta,  who 
have  had  negroes  among  them  for  some  years 
past,  declare  that  if  they  cannot  have  that  lioerty 
they  will  remove  to  the  Carolina  side ;  and  many 
of  late  seeing  us  strenuous  to  see  the  Trustees'  or- 
ders fulfilled,  express  themselves  in  the  same 
strain.' 

**  Thus  this  colony,  once  the  pride  of  the  philan- 
thropic, the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  and  the 
theme  of  so  much  eulogy,  was  pining  in  misery, 
and  gasping  fur  vitali^,  even  under  the  eye  of  its 
great  founder,  and  within  seven  years  of  its  first 
establishment 

"One  of  the  remedies  proposed  was,  to  use 
their  own  language,  'the  use  of  negroes,  with 
poroper  limitations,  which,  if  granted,  would  both 
oecasion  great  numbers  of  white  people  to  oome 
here,  and  also  to  render  ua  capable  to  subsist  our- 
■elves,  by  raising  provit^ions  upm  our  lands,  until 
we  could  make  some  produce  fit  for  export,  in 
some  measure  to  balance  our  importations.'    In 
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opposition  to  these  tenets  counter  petitions 
drawn  up  at  Darien  and  Ebenezer,  the  former 
dated  January  Sd,  1739,  the  latter  March  18th, 
1739,  strongly  disapproving  their  introduction,  and 
uiging  the  Trustees  to  persist  in  their  refusal." 

He  quotes  the  Reverend  Mr.  Habersham 
as  saying : — 

"  I  once  thought  it  was  unlawful  to  keep  negro 
slaves,  but  I  am  now  induced  to  think  God  may 
have  a  higher  end  in  permitting  them  to  bo 
brought  to  this  Christian  oountrv  than  merely  to 
support  their  masters.  Many  of  the  poor  slaves 
in  America  have  already  been  made  freemen  of 
the  heavenly  Jenjsalem,  and  pot«ibly  a  time  may 
come  when  many  thousands  may  embrace  the 
gospel,  and  thereoy  be  brought  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  These  and  other 
conNdeiations  appear  to  plead  strongly  for  a 
limited  use  of  negroes;  for,  while  we  can  buy 
provisions  in  Carolina  dieaper  than  we  can  here, 
no  one  will  be  induced  to  plant  mueh." 

Free  trade,  it  would  appear  by  tliis  ex- 
tract,  compelled  the  relinquishment  of  the 
original  policy.  Hon.  Colonel  Heron  writes, 
May,  1748  :— 

**  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  colony 
that  negroes  have  been  in  and  about  Savannah 
for  these  several  years  past ;  that  tlie  magistrates 
knew  and  winked  at  it,  and  that  their  constant 
toast  is  *  the  one  thing  needful/  by  which  is  meant 
negroes." 

The  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  who 
was  establishing  his  Orphan  House,  at  Be- 
thesda,  Georgia,  says : — 

"  Upwards  of  five  thou^^and  pounds  have  beea 
expended  in  that  undertaking,  and  yet  very  little 
proficiency  made  in  the  cultivation  of  my  tract  of 
land,  and  that  entirely  owing  to  the  necessity  1 
lay  under  of  making  use  of  white  handa  Had  a 
negro  been  allowed  I  should  now  have  had  a  suf- 
ficiency to  support  a  ^reat  many  orphans,  witliout 
expending  above  half  the  sum  which  has  been 
hud  out  An  unwillingness  to  let  so  good  a  de^iga 
drop,  and  having  a  rational  ocnvictiou  that  it  most 
necessarily,  if  some  other  method  was  not  fixed 
upon  to  prevent  it — these  two  considerations, 
honored  gcntTemen,  prevailed  on  me  about  two 
years  ago,  through  Uie  bounty  of  my  good  friends^ 
to  purchase  a  pUntatioa  in  South  Carolina,  where 
negroes  are  allowed  Blessed  be  God,  this  plan- 
tation has  succeeded ;  and  though  at  present  I 
have  but  eight  working  hand-,  yet  in  all  probabil- 
ity there  will  be  more  raised  in  one  year  and 
with  a  quarter  the  expense  than-  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Bethesda  for  several  years  last  past 
This  confirms  me  in  the  opinitm  I  have  cntertaii  ed 
for  a  long  time,  thai  Georgia  nevfr  e  m  or  will  be 
a  Jlcuriihittg province  without  negr^et  are  allowed!*' 

These  historical  referenees  wilt  serve  ta 
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preBent  a  general  view  of  the  origiB  of  ala- 
▼ery  in  these  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  never  established  or  advocated  bj  the 
colonists  as  an  institution  good  in  itself  but 
objected  to,  and  onlj  admitted  on  compul- 
sion when  it  appeared  necessary  to  their 
existence. 

We  quote  now  from  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review  for  January,  1851,  the  following 
passages,  as  confirmatory  of  the  uniformity 
of  these  sentiments :  ^  Indeed,  for  a  long 
time,  even  our  own  people  were  disposed  to 
admit  our  inferiority  in  this  respect,  and 
were  iised  to  base  their  apology  for  slavery 
mainly  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  im- 
possibility of  abandoning  it ;"  ^  and  thus 
many,  if  not  most  slaveholders,  gradually 
adopted  the  ofVrepeated  assertion,  and  were 
wont  to  admit  in  argument  that  our  system 
was  in  all  points  inferior  to  others,  and  could 
only  be  maintained  on  the  plea  of  neoessit^^^' 

Sudi  were  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the- 
South  as  represented  by  their  great  mcfd 
in  former  times.  Let  us  now  contrast 
them  with  the  modern  doctrines,  inculcated 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  conviction  by 
some. 

Hie  views  and  arguments  of  (General 
McDuffie,  Governor  Hammond,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, drc.,  we  need  not  quote.  They  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Mr.  McDuffie 
contended  that  Republicanism  itself  cannot 
exist  permanently  without  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  laboring  population,  *^  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,^'  he 
thinks,  are  unsafe  depositaries  of  political 
powers  and  rights.  The  other  authorities 
we  have  named  hold,  we  believe,  the  same 
:thing.  But  as  we  have  not  at  hand  the 
means  of  quoting  the  language  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  will  tuin  to  the  article  in  oar 
able  Southern  contemporary,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  for  a  summary  of  the 
opinions  we  are  trying  to  represent  "  The 
dnveatigcUion  (the  writer  calls  it)  is  of  com- 
jforaHvely  recent  dcUe^  but  it$  results  wre 
of  veLSt  importance.  It  has  effected  a  revo- 
iution  in  the  intelligence  of  the  South  which 
places  the  system  upou  an  impregnable  posi- 
iion.  It  has  been  examined  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  we  believe  that  every  examina- 
tion has  increased  its  value.  We  are  satisfied 
now  that  we  are  right — ^right  polilically«  in- 
•dustrially,  socially,  and  *  above  all,  relig- 
iously.^ 

After  showing  its  superiority  over  every 


other  friation  of  labor  and  capital,  and  the 
constant  advantages  to  accrue  to  both  psr^ 
ties,  but  especially  the  slave,  by  it,  the  writer 
exclaims,  ^  What  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
admiration  for  a  system  which  bids  fair  to 
do  so  much  !** 

These  quotations  and  observations  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  has  a  new  set 
of  opinions,  doctrines,  and  arguments  m>wn 
up  in  the  South.  They  are  held,  we  know, 
chiefly  in  one  State,  and  are  known  as  the 
South  Carolina  doctrines ;  but  they  are  com- 
paratively new,  and  may  extend  themselves. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  I  Previous 
to  any  external  pressure,  we  have  seen  that 
these  opinions  did  not  exist  at  the  South; 
a  priori,  therefore,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  connection  exists  between  that 
pressure  and  these  opinions.  We  believe  it 
to  t)e  the  general  sentiment  that  that  con* 
Hection  is  positive— cauM  and  effeeL  The 
^  Abolitionisis'*  are  responsible  for  it  They 
have  been  unjust,  one-sided,  and  unphilo- 
aophical.  They  have  represented  the  slave- 
holder as  wilfully  unjust  and  wicked.  Men 
whom  their  neighbors,  even  their  slaves, 
know  to  be  g^fled  with  every  Christian 
virtue  and  every  human  charity,  they  have 
maligned  and  denounced  in  the  most  op- 
probrious terms.  Every  one  not  carried 
away  by  their  fanaticism  has  £elt  this  to 
be  injustace,  and,  indeed,  irreconcilable  with 
common  sense.  All  know  that  men  may 
be  morally  pure  and  honest  while  practising 
that  which  others  may  consider  wrong.  And 
no  man  positively  knows  for  his  brother 
man  what  is  right  and  what  not  in  com- 
plicated cases.  ^  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

Self-preservation,  (or  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  such,)  being  the  first  law  o( 
nature,  compelled  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. Metaphysical  subtleties  being  the 
chief  weapon  of  attack,  they  resorted  to  the 
same  wei^ns  for  defense ;  and  in  that  seo- 
tion  whose  mind  was  impr^pated  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  master  of  the  sophisms  of 
metaphysics,  the  result  is  as  we  have  shown. 
The  difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  ia- 
cressed,  and  its  solution  retarded.  Since 
the  attack  on  the  institution  has  been  made 
{ix)m  without,  it  has  come  to  be  defended  as 
good  per  <e,  and  we  have  seen  no  progress 
made  towards  a  modification  of  their  systems 
by  the  Sonthern  States,  bo  oomparisons  of 
opinions  by  those  who  have  the  fullest  prao- 
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tical  knowledge  of  the  difficultiei,  dangeis, ' 
and  wants  of  the  case.  ^  Thanks  to  the 
enefgy/?  says  the  Southern  MevieWy  *^  with 
which  these  false  positioiis  were  pressed 
upon  us,  we  were  at  length  driren  to  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  subject  from 
its  very  depth ;  we  were  forced  to  think  for 
ourselves."  Such  haabeen  the  consequence 
of  this  one-sided,  narrow-minded,  and  un- 
reasonable method  of  treating  a  question 
involving  serious  diflBeolties  and  momentous 
oonsequences.  If  the  abstract  view  of  the 
question  which  the  Northern  extremists  take 
is  indubitably  correct,  even  then  the  method 
adopted  is  impolitic  and  unwise,  retarding 
the  healthy  action  of  sound  principles  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  alone  have  it  in  their 
power  to  act  practically  in  the  matter.  The 
question  of  the  true  relationship  of  races, 
intellectaally,  morally,  physically,  and  eco- 
nonucally,  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  and 
by  no  means  yet  settled.  Historically,  and 
may  we  not  say  providentiaUy,  the  two  most 
opposite  exist  here  within  a  government 
baaed  upon  the  abstract  rights  of  the  whole 
apecies.  Thk  form  of  government,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  highest  intellect  and  purest 
conscience  of  man,  being  a  selF-goveniment, 
declared  and  defined  by  public  and  common 
kw  as  rules  to  be  submitted  to  by  all, 
requiree  necessarily  a  cMain  amount  of  in- 
telligeiioe,  virtue,  and  even  statesmanship, 
in  eveiy  individual  of  the  commonwealui. 
Now,  within  this  government,— a  govern- 
raent  only  consistent  with  the  highest  de- 
velopment,— ^introduced  by  unnatural  and 
violent  means,  we  have  a  race  the  lowest  of 
the  species,  the  least  developed.  How  are 
we  to  act  with  regard  to  them ;  and  how  are 
we  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  our 
syitem  ?  Let  those  transcendent  minds  who 
have  arrived  at  the  solution  of  all  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  these,  who  penetrate  the 
designs  of  the  Deity  in  causing  these  differ- 
ences of  race,  adapting  them  to  differences 
of  climate,  as  if  geographical  lines  were  to 
bound  principles,  at  least  compassionate 
those  groping  yet  for  the  truth  amid  the 
vast  and  antagonistic  teaching  of  History, 
of  Physiology,  of  Metaphysics,  and  show  us 
the  way  by  steps,  rather  than  by  dogmatic 
Msertions  of  conclusions. 

But  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  more  immediate  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  which  is  to  set  forth  our 
viewB  of  the  doctrines  to  be  held  and  en-* 


forced  with  regard  to  the  Furtive  Slave 
Law.     It  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
great  Whig  party — the  party  that  has  been 
called  by  European  statesmen  the  doetri' 
noire  party  of  toe  Union,  and  which  settles 
the  principles  upon  which  on  the  whole  the 
government  is  conducted,  whether  in  or  out 
of  power — ^it  is  the  province  we  say  of  thia 
party,  that  has  always  been  sound  on  the 
abstract  principles  involved  whilst  admitting 
the  limitations  of  existing  and  hiBtoricat 
fiicti,  to  proclaim,  define,  and  defend  the 
true  doctrines  which  must  govern  in  the 
case.    We  do  not  mean  that  the  party  haa 
any  thine  new  to  add  to  its  creed  to  apply 
here.  It  has  well-established  principles  that 
cover  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.    Ita 
pervading  idea,  what  is  it  but  the  conserve* 
tion  of  those  principles  by  which  all  laws,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  are  legitimately  enacted 
or  repealed — the  resistance  to  that  diaor- 
ganiang  spirit  that  it  has  always  opposed 
as  an  element  of  the  opposite  party  ? — an  ele- 
ment which  it  has  always  seen  is  the  one  that 
liberty  and  sure  progress  has  had  the  most 
to  fear  from  in  this  country,  because  it  has 
known  that  the  principles  upon  whidi  the 
government  is  based  are  such  as  without 
any  violence,  revolution,  or  bad  faith,  can 
meet  all  evils  and  effect  all  improvementa 
within  the  proper  scope  of  political  action. 
It  has  resisted  all  violence  and  irregularity 
whenever  they  have  appeared,  and  time  haa 
justified  its  fiuth  in  the  pure  principles  of 
sound  republican  conservatism.      To  this 
party,  therefore,  we  appeal  in  the  case  be- 
fore us:  first,  because  we  know  that  the 
Kepublic  must  look  to  it  in  all  cases  of  real 
danger  ;■  and  secondly,  because  men  of  sta- 
tion and  renown  within  its  ranks,  and  papeta 
professed  exponents  of  its  doctrines,  have 
swerved  from  their  allegiancr  to  this  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  their  party — ^faithinlaw.  What 
now  is  the  *^  Fugitive  Slave  Lawf^    b 
obedience  to  it  compatible  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  great  party  whose  character  we 
have  above  attempted  to  indicate,  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  conscientious  citizens  ?    To  the 
first  of  these  questions :  We  have  seen  that 
slavery  was  established  in  various  States  of 
this  Union  by  the  enactments  of  the  mother 
countries  who  founded  the   colonies,  and 
in  one,  Georgia,  where  it  was  resisted  by  the 
home  governors,  it  was  introduced  by  the 
importunities  of  the  colonists,  who  supposed 
it  essential  to  their  eustenoe.    Its  root% 
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Thi  MiiawB.  Root  hayjng  yielded  to  the  xnaDj  urgent  solicitationfl  of  their  numeroiiB  friends  to 
establiflh  a  branch  of  their 

(IlimTIB  DimilllllTTFI  yiiii! 

in  this  city,  hare  been  engaged  for  aome  time  past  in  fitting  up  an 

IEILE(SAK[ir  SUSITE  (OF  E®©M§ 

AT 

S63  BROADl¥A¥,  COR.  VnANKLWl  ST., 

where  they  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  all  their  numerous  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  citizens 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  establishment  has  acquired  for  its 
pictures,  and  the  progressiye  improvements  made  in  the  art^  we  trust,  will  be  fully  sustained,  as 
each  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  skilful  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  commencement 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  establishment  are  pronounced -by  artbts  and  scientific  men  unrivalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  shade,  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Painter. 

Citizens  and  strangers  visiting  the  Qallery  can  have  their  miniatures  or  portraits  taken  in  this 
imique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Morocco  Cases,  Gold  Lockets  or  Breastpins,  Rings,  <&c.,  in  a  few 
minutes.  ' 

Heretofore  an  almost  insurmoimtable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  family 
likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.  The  Messrs.  Koot  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an'  entirely 
new  discovery  of  theirs,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  time  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 
or  three  seconds  in  fair,  or  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  in  cloudy  weather. 

N.  B. — Ladies  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials,  avoiding  whites  or  light 

bluea    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  picture. 

Foa  Gentlemen. — A  black  or  figured  vest ;  also  figured  scarf  or  cravat,  so  that  the  Ix^om  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

For  Cuildrkn. — Plaid,  stiiped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  work.  Ringlets  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  pictiu-e. 

The  beat  hour  for  Children  is  from  11  A  M  to  2  P.  M.    All  others  from  8  A  M  to  6  P.  M. 
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the  Republic.  That  this  overt  or  covert  re- 
sistance is  something  entire! j  new,  and 
beyond  the  professed  principles  of  the  most 
ultra  abolition  organizations  or  organs,  may 
be  a  startling  proposition  to  some  who  have 
unthinkingly  lent  themselves  to  the  work ; 
but  we  shall  demonstrate  to  them  in  a  few 
words  that  so  it  is.  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society : — 

"  We,  the  tmdersigned,  bold  that  eTery  person 
of  full  age  and  sane  mind  has  a  right  to  innMiliaie 
freedom  from  personal  boodage,  of  whataoever 
kind,  unlen  imposed  by  thH  s^otence  of  the  law 
for  the  oommissioo  of  some  crime.  We  hold  that 
man  cannot,  consistently  with  reason,  religion,  and 
the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justioe, 
be  the  property  of  man.  We  hold  that  whoever 
retains  his  fellow-man  in  bondage  is  guilty  of  a 
grievous  wrong.  We  hold  that  a  mere  difference 
of  complexion  is  no  reason  why  any  man  should 
be  deprived  of  anv  of  his  natural  ri^ht^,  or  sub- 
jected to  any  political  disability.  \VhiU  we  ad- 
vanee  tke$e  opiniont  as  the  prineiplee  <m  which  we 
intend  to  actj  we  declare  that  we  will  not  operate  on 
the  existing  relations  ofeoeieti/  by  other  tnan peace- 
ful and  lawful  meane^  and  that  we  will  give  no 
countenance  to  violence  or  inaurreetion"  1 1 

And  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  as  follows : — 

"  The  objects  of  this  Scxaety  will  be  to  endeavor. 
by  all  means  sanctioned  by  law,  humanity,  and 
religion,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  riavery  in  the 
United  States ;  to  improve  the  chantcter  and  con- 
dition of  the  free  people  of  color;  to  reform  and 
correct  public  opinion  in  relation  to  their  rights, 
and  obtain  for  them  equal  civil  and  political  rights 
and  privileges  with  the  whites." 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1833,  declared  its  objects  to  be — 

"  The  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  While  it  admits  that  each  State  in  which 
Slavery  exinta  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unitea  States,  tlie  exclusive  right  to  leei^Iate  in 
regard  to  its  abolition  in  that  State,  it  shiul  aim  to 
convince  all  our  fellow-citisens,  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  understandings  and  oonscienoe^ 
that  slaveholdiiig  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight 
of  Ood ;  and  that  the  duty,  safety,  and  best  inter- 
.  ests  of  all  concerned  require  its  immediate  aban- 
donment, without  expatnaiion.  The  Society  will 
also  endeavor,  in  a  consli/uiional  way,  to  injUuence 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  domentie  servitude, 
and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those  portions  of  our 
common  country  which  come  under  its  control,  es- 
pecially in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  likewise 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  it  to  any  State  tk€U  may 
hireefter  be  admitted  to  the  Union,** 

And  other  objects  of  the  '^^iety  were 
stated  thus : — 


**  This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  color,  by  encourag- 
ing their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  by  removing  public  prejudice;  that 
thue  they  may  show,  according  to  their  morvl  and 
intellectual  worth,  an  squautt  with  the  wfaitn  of 
civil  and  religious  privileges;  but  the  Sotiety  will 
never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  opprensed  in 
vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical 
fores." 

In  the  address  put  forth  by  them  in  the 
year  1835,  they  say : — 

*  We  hold  that  Oongren  has  no  more  right  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  &>utfaera  Statea  dtan  in  the 
French  West  India  Islands.  Of  cour-e,  we  desire 
no  nafional  legislation  on  the  subject  We  hold 
that  slavery  can  only  be  lawfully  abolished  by  the 
Legislatwres  of  the  several  AeUes  in  which  it  pre^ 
vailst  anl  that  the  ezerdae  of  any  other  than 
moral  influence  to  induce  such  aboli  ion  is  imcas- 
gTiTUTioNAL.  We  belicve  that  Congref«  has  the 
same  ri^ht  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  that  the  State  Governments  have  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  efface  so  foul  a  blot  from  the  natumal  es- 
cutcheon. We  bdieve  that  American  citizens  have 
the  right  to  express  and  publish  their  opinions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  lavrs,  and  institutions  of  sny 
and  every  State  and  nation,  and  we  inean  newer  to 
surrender  the  liberty  of  spseekt  of  the  praeB»  or  ef 
conscience,** 

In  an  address  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  signed  by  W.  L.  GanvoD 
and  twenty-three  others,  is  the  following,  to 
the  same  effect : — 

"  We  are  accused  of  interfering  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Southern  States.  We  would  ask 
those  who  charge  this  to  explain  precisely  what 
they  mean  by  interference.  If,  by  interferenoe,  he 
meant  any  attempt  to  legisbUe  for  the  Suuthera 
States  or  to  compel  them  by  force  or  intimida- 
tion, to  emancipate  their  slaves,  we  at  once  deny 
any  such  pretension.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to 
any  force  on  the  subject  but  that  of  oooerienoe 
and  reason,  which  are  mighty,  through  Ood,  in  the 
polling  down  of  strongholds.  We  jfuUy  ackncm- 
ledge  tJuU  no  change  in  the  slave  laws  of  the  Soutk- 
em  States  ran  be  made  unless  by  tie  Southern 
Legislatures.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  free  States  have  authority  to  ehstnge  the 
conditton  of  a  single  slave  in  the  slave  States,'  * 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations,  that 
all  these  societies — sodeties  that  are  con- 
sidered as  embodying  all  that  is  most  fa- 

*  For  those  quotations  (used  for  a  different  par- 
pore)  we  are  indebted  to  the  Southern  QuarUrly 
Review,  publ  shed  in  Charleston.  We  raentioo 
thirt  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Sonh  do 
iK>t  suppress  or  keep  oat  of  sight  the  opinicflis  df 
even  tlie  extremists  of  the  North,  as  they  haw 
sometimee  been  chaig«d  with  doing. 
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use  all  proper  means  to  sabstitate  a  law  which  is 
better  ;  we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, nor  the  right  of  resistance,  nor  the  right  of 
revolution ;  but  in  God's  name,  wh  do  in!<ist,  before 
that  last  right  be  resorted  to,  and  as  you  would 
juatify  your  resistance  on  Christian  principles,  that 
you  should  convince  yourself  and  convince  otLers, 
that  the  t)enefits  to  be  secured  by  resistance  or 
revolution  are  vastly  greater  than  any  which  fol- 
low aoquie-^cence  under  constitutional  order  and 
security.  To  this  narrow  point  we  must  oome  at 
last  You  must  not  begin  witii  natural  rights  and 
abstract  rights,  and  push  them  in  a  blind,  head:>tron^ 
manner,  in  Rtrai^ht  lines  ;  for  society  is  organized 
with  a  modification  of  our  natural  rights ;  and  the 
advantaflrefl  of  a  well-organized  and  well-governed 
social  state  are  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
ual interests  and  personal  preferences ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  this  state  and  ord(*r  of  things 
is  not  betti^  than  the  resolution  of  society  into  its 
original  elements,  (if  such  a  thing  were  piesible,) 
eadi  individual  bemg  left  to  assert  and'aefend  his 
own  rights,  in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
strength.  « 

**  Our  Divine  Lord  beheld  the  sufferings  of  his 
countrymen  under  Roman  oppression.  Jewish 
tasntioQ  was  farmed  out  in  a  way  to  occasion  the 
Jewish  nation  unprecedented  suffering.  The  Pha- 
risees, designing  to  entrap  him,  askra  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  G»sar.  'Of  whom,* 
asked  he  in  calmest  majesty, '  do  you  take  tribute ; 
of  children,  or  of  strangers  f  They  say,  *  Of 
'strangerK*  Then,  replied  he,  are  the  ckildrbn 
FRBB.  But  be  did  not  take  his  stand  on  tliis  natu- 
ral right  and  refuse  the  tribute.  Acquiescence 
even  m  an  unjust  law  was  bettor  than  any  advan- 
tage which  could  be  attained  by  a  premature,  in- 
opportune, and  abortive  resistance.  So  he  sent 
to  the  sea  and  procured  the  coin  for  himself  and 
his  disciplesw  A  beautiful  illustration,  we  must  all 
admit,  of  the  great  law  of  Christian  expediency. 
Let  the  best  &ing  be  done,  that  can  be  done,  m 
given  dreumstanoes. 

"  Certainly  it  is  your  ri^ht  to  eat  meat,  but  for 
'meat  do  not  destroy  the  work  of  Gknl*  The 
absence  of  all  imper/ection,  of  all  defect,  is  more 
than  can  be  demanded  of  any  thing  human.  But 
do  not  destroy  life  for  the  sake  of  remedying  blind- 
ness, deafness,  or  lameness.  Do  not  demolish  the 
temple  for  the  sake  of  repairing  a  defect  in  its  fii- 
^ade.  Do  not  break  tlie  costly  vase  because  of  an 
unseemly  stain  on  its  surfisce.  Do  not  overturn 
law  and  government  to  remove  an  incidental  evil 
If  the  evil,  in  your  sober  judgment,  in  your  calm 
and  religious  reason,  is  so  vast,  so  accumulative, 
so  progressive,  as  to  throw  into  shade  all  the  ben- 
efits which  accrue  fifom  a  government  admkiistered 
aooorduig  to  charters  and  constitutions,  the  course 
before  you  is  -  plain.  The  right  of  resistance  is 
yours.    Tlie  rignt  of  revolution  is  yours.    But  bk- 

WABB  THAT  TOU  DO  NOT  MAKB  A  MX8TAKB.  Inter- 
ests too  vast,  too  solemn,  for  ourselves  and  the 
world,  are  at  stake,  ti.  justify  rashness.  In  other 
matters  you  may  trifle  ;  but  you  must  not  trifle 
here.  Mistakes  elsewhere  may  be  innocent ;  but 
they  are  not  innocent  here. 

"  Do  evils  of  such  helpless,  hopeless,  overshadow- 
ing enormity  exist  in  our  own  country,  and  under 


our  own  c^yemment,  that  resistance,  the  'last re- 
source of  the  tliinking  and  the  good,'  is  necesflary  f 
Evils  there  are.  But  are  they  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  overbalance  the  good!  Slavery  is  an 
evil  We  allow  no  man  to  surpass  ns  in  our  utter 
detestation  of  the  system.  It  existed  in  the  coac* 
try  when  our  atem-souled  fathers  were  callfnl  to 
frame  the  government  It  existed  by  no  choice  or 
fault  of  theirs.  When  deliberating  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Constitution,  they  were  oompeUed  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  they  de- 
plored ;  just  as  in  using  steel  for  a  lever,  you  must 
allow  for  its  natural  properties,  its  permanent  elas- 
ticity— ^the  good  n«>twitn8tanding  the  evil,  when 
that  evil  is  unavoidable  and  incidentaL  They  hare 
transmitted  to  us  a  priceless  heritage,  though  the 
evil  still  inhenes.  W  ould  to  Ood  that  it  never  bad 
existed.  But  can  we  soberly,  intelligently,  and 
religiously  decide  tliat  it  is  so  great*  intolerable, 
and  incurable,  that  we  are  justified  in  defying 
law,  tearing  the  Constitution,  reyolutlonising  the 
government ;  risking  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
us  and  onr  children,  for  the  sake  of  its  removal  f 

**  Every  man,  I  think,  will  pause  ere  be  rushes 
on  such  a  decision.  Circumnavigate  the  globe ; 
where  do  you  find  a  government  better  than  cor 
own ;  one  which  better  answers  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment f  Oo  to  Madrid,  to  Vienna,  to  Con«tanti- 
nople,  to  Borne,  to  Petersburg,  to  BLio  Janeiro,  to 
Mexico,  and  be  thankful  for  your  own  chartered, 
free  and  liberal  government.  It  b  the  product  of 
long  history,  of  andent  ^yents,  ages  of  human  ex- 
perience. The  roots  of  it  lie  back  in  the  eventful 
scenes  of  other  centuries.  The  scholar's  lamp,  the 
patriot's  scaffold,  the  martyr*s  cell,  the  Christian's 
prayers,  all  the  hopes  of  good  men  in  ages  past 
have  been  converging,  in  3ie  sweeping  current  of 
history,  to  the  pr^uction  of  these  liberal  yet  m^ 
cure  institutions  in  which  we  rejoice.  I  see  the 
forms  of  our  own  fathers,  wise  in  oonnsel,  valiant 
in  deed,  Christian  in  purpose,  who  won  for  us  the 
battle,  and  bequeathed  to  us  the  heritage.  I  see 
the  ministers  of  God,  whose  spirits  walked  on 
every  field  of  conflict,  and  whose  prayers  and 
preaching  brought  down  the  sanctions  of  religion 
to  a  cause  which  neyer  could  have  triumphed  had 
it  not  been  good.  All  these  come  throaguig  back, 
peopling  the  air,  as  if  incapable  of  enjoying  their 
repose  while  any  uncertainty  overharigs  the  fruit 
of  their  sufferings  and  toils.  I  see  the  eyes  of 
millions  from  every  part  of  the  worid  turned 
towards  us,  eagerly  watching  the  great  experi- 
ment of  self-government  I  see  the  exiled  and 
the  sad  from  every  land  hastening  for  shelter  to 
our  shores ;  finding  liberty,  home,  and  hope,  be- 
neath tlie  protection  of  wholesome  laws.  I  see 
the  unparalleled  blessings  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence nas  conferred  upon  us  in  ihe  past,  the 
present,  and  which  open  before  us  in  the  future. 
I  see  a  nation  of  freemen,  stretching  from  State  to 
State,  from  sea  to  sea ;  free  Uiougbt  free  labor, 
free  religion,  a  free  Bible;  schools,  homes  and 
churches;  a  lUition  involving  in  its  success  the 
hope-i  of  the  world.  Then  I  turn  my  tearful  eje 
to  that  dark  spot  in  our  history — ^that  great  mys- 
tery of  Provioenoe ;  but  I  seem  to  see  *  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fighting'  agaii^st  it.  I  feel  that 
the  evil  is  subordinate  and  incidental,  not  pri- 
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rojuTaiid  inteDticniil;  and  oomDaring  evil  with 
pood,  the  smile  of  gladness  will  snine  through  the 
tears  of  my  regret  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  I  will 
not  take  the  torch  of  Erostratus  and  apply  it  to  a 
temple  whidi  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  a 
giory  onto  God.  I  will  wait.  I  will  hopa  I  will 
pray.  My  faith  in  Qod  bids  me  be  calm,  patient^ 
hopeful ;  beliering  that  trials  will  consolidate  our 
imtitutionw,  wisdom  and  goodness  will  perfect 
them,  and  that,  with  Ooa*s  blessing,  they  will 
•tend  for  us,  for  our  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren, a  beneficent  shelter  and  guardianship  for  an 
intelligent^  industrious,  contented,  united.  Chris- 
tian people,  to  the  end  of  time.** 

After  this  it  will  become  us  to  draw  to  a 
doee  our  somewhat  hasty  observations.  We 
have  attempted  to  call  attention  to  the  sec- 
tioqal  and  one-sided  manner  in  which  this 
question  is  discussed  North  and  South.  We 
have  tried  to  indicate  the  limit  of  individual 
and  national  responsibility  for  the  existence 
of  the  cause  of  the  evil  fix>m  which  these 
difficulties  spring.  We  have  shown  that  a 
&natical  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  it 
has  begotten  a  &natical  defense  of  it  The 
Constitution,  we  have  seen,  acknowledges  it, 
and  in  one  particular  carries  it  into  every 
State  bound  to.  its  authority.  A  law  has 
been  made  to  define  and  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  obedience  to  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  shown  uat  this 
law,  as  long  as  it  is  such,  must  be  obeyed. 
This  simple  statement  of  the  case  seems  to 
render  unnecessary  the  space  we  have  de- 
voted to  the  subject;  but  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  case  has  been  obscured  by  the 
violence  of  sectional  and  factional  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  question,  being  a  "  case  of 
conscience"  as  well  as  *^  a  case  of  law,"  has, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  some  difficulties  which 
require  careful  elucidation.  We  have  shown, 
we  think,  however,  that  no  intelligent,  un- 
prejudiced, or  truly  patriotic  man,  can  have 
any  question  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case. 
The  existence  of  the  government  on  which 
all  his  hopes,  and  the  best  hopes  of  his  race, 
depend,  demancEs,  we  have  shown,  his  alle- 
giance to  law. 

Now,  although  this  summary  of  our  ar- 
ticle would  appear  to  indicate  a  subject  ^e 
principles  of  which  are  above  and  beyond 
tlie  lines  of  party  divisions ;  yet,  as  we  have 
intimated,  the  country  must  look  fbr  its 
safety,  in  the  crisis  created  by  this  question, 
to  the  party  of  law  and  order.  To  all  who 
profess  their  allegiance  to  this  party,  there- 
fore, we  have  appealed.  The  principles  from 
which  we  have  reasoned  have  always  dis- 


tinguished it,  and  must  continue  to  do  «o,  or 
all  that  has  given  stability  to  this  great  ex- 
periment of  government,  or  certainty  to  the 
final  triumph  of  liberty  every  where,  will 
have  passed  away  as  a  delusion. 

Uniformity  of  acUon  and  sentiment  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  law,  has  been  attempted 
to  be  set  up  as  necessary  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  party  throughout  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  This  is  an  utterly  impracti- 
cable delusion,  and  could  only  be  entertained 
by  those  ignorant  of  the  national  character 
and  the  principles  involved,  or  who  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  very  pretense  of  nationality  for 
sectional  ends. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  character, 
consequences,  d^c,  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
must  be  allowed  to  exist — always  have  ex- 
isted, and  will  exist  probably  fur  several 
generations  to  come.  We  cannot  continue 
as  one  nation,  much  less  as  one  party,  unless 
we  can  "  agree  to  disagree "  on  the  abstract 
points  involved  in  this  subject;  yet,  as  we 
have  shown,  there  is  a  vital  principle  dividing 
the  two  parties  on  which  we  have  fought  the 
battle  of  constitutional  stability  and  sure  pro- 
gress on  other  fieldsj  and  which  applies  here 
with  more  than  usual  import  If,  among  the 
principles  that  distinguish  the  Whig  party, 
we  were  called  upon  to  select  that  which 
might  be  considered  its  soul — the  immortal 
part — that  which  will  never  permit  it  to  die, 
even  if  broken  into  fragments — we  should 
name  its  adhesion  to  the  prescribed  constitu- 
tional and  legal  forms  of  establishing  meas- 
ures, and  of  effecting  or  resisting  changes  in 
existing  ones.  Its  whole  history  is  pervaded 
with  this  idea.  We  may  refer,  as  examples, 
to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  question;  the  Rhode 
Island  rebellion ;  the  disorganization  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  Ohio;  the  disregard 
and  resistance  made  in  some  of  the  States  to 
the  last  electoral  law  of  Congress ;  the  Re- 
pudiation question ;  and  at  tlie  present  mo- 
ment its  battle  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
against  the  outrageous  arrest  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  minonty  of  the  Senate.  Here 
then  we  find  a  principle  by  which  we  can 
and  must  test  the  party  allegiance  of  all  sec- 
tions and  all  individuals.  To  this  each  must 
sacrifice  their  sectionalisms,  their  predilec- 
tions, and  their  private  preferences  for  men 
or  measures ;  confident  that  this  will  carry 
us  safely  through  this,  as  it  has  every  other 
difficulty,  and  ultimately  establish  the  truth, 
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whatever  H  may  be,  on  fixed  and  immovable 
foimdations. 

And  that  we  may  avoid  the  natural  im- 
pediments to  this  constimmation,  we  may  con- 
clude as  a  wamTDg  to  all  with  the  words  of 
the  great  Bacon : — "For  thx  wisdom  of  a 
Law-maker  consisteth  not  okly  in  a  plat- 
form OF  JUariOB,  BUT  IN  THR  APPUCATION 


TBRRSOF ;  TAKING  INfO  CON81ORRATI0K  WTf 
WHAT  MEANS  LAWS  MAT  BR  MADE  CSRTAIK, 
AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  CAUSES  AND  RKMKPTRfl 
OF  THE  DOUBTFULNESS  AND  URCRRTAllfTr 
OF  law;  BT  WHAT  MBAN8  LAWS  MAT  BS 
MADE  APT  AND  CAST  TO  BE  EXECUTED,  AND 
WHAT  ARE  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  AND  REMgDIRS 


IN  THR  SXROUnON  OF  LAWR. 


It 


VERSES 


WRITTEN   ON   THfe   WALLS   OF   BOLOOKA,  IK  ITALY: 

MUCH   ADMIRED   BT  TRAYELlXRS   AND    OTHERS   WHO   HATE   BT   CBANCB   M8T  WITH  TBSM. 


quid  inde  t 
quid  inde  f 
quid  inde  t 
quid  inde  1 
quid  inde  ? 
quid  inde  ! 
quid  inde  f 
quid  inde  f 
quid  inde  f 


I 


8i  tibi  pulchra  domus,  si  splendida  mensa ;  quid  inde  ? 

Ba  species  auri,  argenti  quoque  massa ;  quid  inde  f 

Si  tibi  sponsa  decens,  si  sit  generosa ; 

Si  tibi  sunt  nati,  si  prsedia  magna ; 

Si  fueris  pulcher,  fortis,  divesre ; 

Si  doceas  alios,  in  qualibet  arte ; 

Si  longus  servorum,  iaserWat  ordo ; 

Si  faveat  mundus,  si  prospera  cuncta ; 

Si  prior,  aut  abbas,  si  dux,  si  papa ; 

Si  lelix  annos  regnes  per  mille ; 

Si  rota  fortunie  te  tollit  ad  astra ; 

Tarn  cito,  tamque  cito  fugiunt  hsc,  ut  nihil  inde  : 

Sola  manet  villus,  nos  gloriticabimur  inde. 

Ergo  Deo  pare,  bene  nam  tibi  provenit  inde. 

rTRANSL  ATIOW. 

What,  if  the  stateliest  buildings  were  thine  own  t 
What,  if  the  choicest  fruits  th j  table  crown  f 
If  thou  hast  heaps  on  heaps  of  gold  in  store, 
And  each  succeeding  year  still  adding  more  I 
What  if  thou  hadst  the  fairest,  kindest  wife, 
To  be  the  sweet  companicm  of  thy  life  f 
If  thou  art  blessed  with  sons,  a  large  estate, 
And  all  around  magnifieent  and  great ; 
What  if  thouVt  comely,  valiant,  rich,  and  strong. 
And  teacbest  others  in  each  art,  each  tongue ; 
If  thou  hast  numerous  servants  at  command, 
All  things  in  store  and  ready  to  thy  hand ; 
If  thou  wert  king,  eommarider  of  a  nation, 
Full  thousand  happy  years,  without  vexation ; 
If  fortune  raised  thee  to  the  highest  strain 

Of  grandeur,  wealth,  and  dignity what  then  I 

Soon,  very  soon»  all  ends  and  comes  to  naught ; 
Virtue  alone  's  the  greatest  glory  sought 
Obey  th*  Almighty's  will :  from  hence  arise 
Ail  happineB9  witlun ;  in  this  all  glory  lies. 
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**PENDENNIS'^  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


If  every  fiction  writer  did  hk  work  as 
weU  as  the  author  of  Pendeonia,  we  should 
give  up  all  other  kinds  of  reading,  and  take 
U>  Dovek.  Mr.  Thackeray  understands  the 
world,  and  what  is  equally  important  and 
much  more  difficult,  he  understands  himsel£ 
He  wriieaTeiy  much  as  Fielding  would  have 
writteo,  had  he  lived  in  an  age  of  news- 
papers  and  railroads;  no  less  contemptuous 
of  fisshionable  absurdities,  no  less  a  good 
hater  of  every  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
hated;  fully  as  keen,, as  sly,  as  good-hu- 
nKNred.  Fielding^s  novels  were  exactly 
suited  to  his  age,  and  Thackeray's  are  no 
leas  adapted  to  ours — praise  which  can  be 
extended  to  the  productions  of  very  few 
d[  his  contemporaries.  In  fact,  the  latter 
B,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  only 
man  living  who  knows  how  to  write  a  novel. 

Writing — filling  up  a  given  number  of 
sheets — is  very  easy ;  and  perhaps  it  is  easier 
to  write  a  ^  fiishionable  novel*'  than  any  thing 
else.  Patience  and  a  penny-a-line  will  ac- 
oDmpliah  wonders  in  this  department  of 
hteratiure  especially,  and  if  to  have  produced 
a  novel  were  to  be  famous,  we  should  not,  a 
year  hence,  have  an  ordinary  individual 
amongst  ns.  As  it  is,  hardly  a  day  pafisea 
but  some  ^  great  American  novelist"  starts 
up  on  one  side  or  the  other,  heralded  by 
the  intensest  blasts  of  ^'  able  and  impartial 
critics,''  who,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  Web- 
ster's DictioDary,  seem  to  want  language  to 
express  their,  admiration  of  the  new-bom 
prodigy.  To-morrow,  the  wonder  and  the 
book  are  foigotten,  and  other  geniuses  and 
other  developments  of  ^ripe  scholarship," 
'^profound  insight  into  human  nature,"  and 
'^  daring  and  dexterous  philosophy,"  take 
their  place.  Meanwhile,  in  the  intervals,  we 
are  required  to  adknowledge  the  transcend- 
ent powers  of  Reynolds,  Dumas,  and  a 
doaen  others  of  the  melodramatic  and  gas- 
light school,  whose  only  skill  lies  in  touch- 
ii^  up  flaring  pictures,  in  which  aQ  the 
men  are  bold,  handsome,  and  devilish,  and 
all  the  women  beautiful  and  immodest  As 
lur  the  virtuous  charaoten  thrown  in  to  re- 


lieve the  grouping,  so  mawkish  and  weak 
are  they  that  one  lacks  patience  to  ridicule 
tliem.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  superfluous 
piece  of  labor  to  laugh  at  creatures  whom 
the  author  made  for  nothing  else  than  butts, 
and  whom  he  was  sure  no  mortal  would  imi- 
tate. 

The  novels,  however,  which  the  ma^iters 
and  misses  of  a  moral  community  are  al- 
lowed to  read,  and  which  are  warranted  to 
contain  ^  nothing  that  can  offend  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious,  or  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  most  refined  modesty,"  are 
of  much  readier  growth  than  the  extra-By- 
ronic  productions  just  hinted  at  To  write 
the  latter,  one  must  know  something  of 
both  the  day  and  the  night  side  of  the 
world,  and  must  have  a  free  command  of 
strong  colors ;  while  to  fill  many  three-vol- 
umed  sets  of  the  former,  requires  nothing 
but  an  efflux  of  woids — a  redundancy  of 
commonplace.  Every  novel  must  have  a 
hero,  therefore  you  are  entitled  to  yours ;  and 
as  no  one  limits  you  in  your  selection,  you 
may  take  the  best  the  market  aflbrds..  i  ou 
can  easier  make  him  handsome  than  ugly, 
therefore  let  him  be  an  Adonis.  Nothing 
more  convenient  and  natural  than  to  give 
him  a  fine  house,  and  plenty  of  cash  in  his 
own  hands  or  those  of  h^  guardian.  If 
you  cannot  make  him  witty  out  of  your  own 
resources,  cram  him  with  a  jest-book,  or  the 
repartees  in  Congreve,  or  give  him  a  fund 
of  sentiment  which  will  necessarily  render 
him  melancholy,  and  then  no  one  will  ex- 
pect him  to  be  otherwise  than  magnificently 
dull.  In  your  heroine  you  have  if  possible 
more  boundless  latitude.  An  ugly  hero 
might  \te  endured,  but  a  plain  heroine  never. 
Riches,  brilliancy,  fascination,  deep  dark 
eyes,  **  chiselled"  features,  a  swelling  form, — 
let  her  be  the  incarnation  pf  all  these.  Then 
your  pk>t — what  more  simple  ?  Every  body 
likes  to  read  about  love,  so  yours  shall  be  a 
love  story.  Your  matchless  embodiments 
become  enamored  each  of  the  other ;  there 
are  obstacles  aidden  and  fearful  in  their 
course  toward  happiness    You  create  stem 
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and  unrelenting  fathers,  who  have  designed 
the  pair  to  different  embraces.  You  sup- 
pose one  or  more  uncles  who  look  on  grimly, 
or  always  oppose  the  weaker  party.  Then 
you  fill  in  with  cousins,  rivals,  and  confidants ; 
threats  and  Reconciliations ;  pages  of  rapture 
and  sentiment,  of  agony  and  bliss;  and 
wind  up  orthodoxly  with  a  wedding  and 
universal  contentn^ent.  And  after  all  this, 
you  take  breath,  and  find  that  to  be  a  ^  dis- 
tinguished novelist''  isn't  really  as  difficult 
as  some  critics  would  make  it  out  to  be ; 
and  very  possibly  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  you  had  the  time,  you  might 
publish  as  many  and  as  good  novels  as 
G.  P.  R.  James,  in  which  opinion,  if  you  are 
of  average  common  sense,  we  heartily  coin- 
cide. 

The  masculine  ^ood  sense  of  Bulwer  has 
but  just  escaped  &is  easy  and  vapid  round 
of  love-ridden  commonplace.     Christopher 
North  cdlls  Bulwer  "  the  foremost  man  of 
all  the  world ;''  and  bating  a  little  Scotch 
enthusiasm,  and  a  slight  predilection  for  the 
bantlings  of  his  own  Blackwood,  his  remark 
is  Well  said.     None  but  a  very  well-seasoned 
man  could  have  written  the  Caxtons,  which 
is  as  great  in  its  way  as  the  diplomatism  of 
the  other  Bulwer,  who  is  so  kind  as  to  ease 
us  Americans  of  all  the  difficulties  of  gov- 
erning ourselves.     But  in  the  case  of  our 
baronet-author,  turn  back  a  volume  or  two, 
and  read  those  half-dozen  fictions  entitled 
the  Pel  ham  novels.     Discover  if  you  can 
the  reasons — if  indeed  there  were  any  rea- 
sons employed — which  induced  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  great  information  of  books, 
hand-in-glove  sympathy  with,  such    bold 
satirists  as  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women,  to  fill  so  many  endless  sheets 
with  sentimental    nonsense,  which   would 
have  grieved  the  type-setters  of  the  Minerva 
Press.      There  was  so  much  of  freshness 
and  wit  in  these  novels,  so  much  of  keen 
perception  and  strong  satire,  that  ther  could 
not  help  becoming  lamous;  but  tkeir  at- 
tempted ly  "tine  passages,"  which  vere  nei- 
ther few  nor  far  between,  **  out-Heroded 
Herod,"  and  burlesqued  the  romances  that 
turned  the  head  of   poor   Don    Quixote. 
Purer,  more  unspeakable  twaddle  was  never 
seen  in  the  rejected  manuscripts  of  a  maga- 
cine  scribbler.    Gradually  the  author  became 
wiser,  ai  d  changed  his  tune.    He  began  to 
write  in  the  strain  in  which  men  '^  drive 


bargains  and  make  love," — ^real  love,  and  not 
the  imaginary  Cupid  of  perfect,  and  perfectly 
silly,  puppets.  Common  sense  and  ambition 
have*  made  him  at  last  a  novelist  of  whom 
the  English  ought  to  be  proud.  Bulwer  in 
1851  knows  how  to  make  a  novel  what  it 
should  be,  and  unless  he  is  vainer  than  we 
think  a  man  of  his  mind  and  years  can  be. 
he  looks  back  on  the  rhapsodies  of  his  ear- 
lier productions  with  more  contempt  than 
the  most  contemptuous  critics. 

Thackeray  and  Bulwer — ^who  next?  who 
is  the  other  exception  to  our  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  aspiring  novelists  of  the  *^  hsi 
half  of  the  century  ?"     We  had  almost  sud 
Dickens,  but  we  repent  of  being  so  lenient 
in  our  judgment     Dickens  is  not  equal  to 
a  first-rate  novel.    We  will  not  say  of  him, 
as  the  wiseacre  remarked  of  Sheridan,  that 
"he  has  some  talent T'     Dickens  is  a  great 
writer,  a  very  great  writer,  and  his  faults  lie 
more  on  the  side  of  excess  than  defidencv. 
It  is  his  great  difficulty  that  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  eyes  which  Nature  has 
given  him.    He  looks  about  him  through 
magnifiers — sometimes  through  a  micros- 
cope.    He  mistakes  caricature  for  satire,  and 
when  he  ridicules  any  thing,  he  heightens  it 
into  an  impossibility  before  he  asks  us  to 
condemn  it    He  proposes  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  with  a  tight-fisted  and  arrc^^ant  man 
of  business,  and  he  gives  us  as  a  ^>edmeii 
that  unheard-of  devil,  Ralph  Nic^Ieby.     He 
essays  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  we  are  suffo- 
cated with  those  benevolent  old  idiots,  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble.     His  favorite  heroes 
aie  for  all  the  world  like  those  ^  nice  young 
men"  who  are  the  boast  of  their  aunts  in 
the  country.     His  plots  are   beneath  no- 
tice.    In  half  of  his  fictions  he  makes  no 
pretensions  to  such  inconveniences.     Dick- 
ens is  the  prince  of  sketchers,  the  great 
apostle  of  incident,  the  arch-master  of  low 
comedy.    As  for  his  pathos  and  philosophy, 
the  less   we  say  about  them  the  b^r. 
Dickens  has  done  the  world  a  great  deal 
of  very  practical  good,  and  we  hope  he  will 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  reward,  and  do  more. 
And  t^thout  laughing  one  whit  less  with 
Mr.  Pickwick,  or  shaking  our  fist  less  wrath- 
fully  in  the  face  of  Uriah  Heep,  we  msj 
say,  as  we  said  a  few  lines  back,  that  Dickens 
has  not  yet  shown  himself  equal  to  a  fiist- 
rate  novel. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  tlie  ^great 
unknown"   author  or  authoran   of  Jane 
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£jre  and  Shirley  t  Simply  that  his  or  her 
productioQs  are  the  most  clever  nionstrosi- 
tieft  that  ever  amnsed  or  excited  a  novel- 
reader.  They  beggar  probability  and  na- 
ture with  80  bold  a  front,  one  thinks  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  them. 
Every  body  has  read  them,  has  been  struck 
by  their  clear,  strong  style,  by  their  dissec- 
tM>ns  of  morbid  mental  anatomy,  and  by 
their  utter  disregard  of  all  the  laws  whicn 
critics  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  sacred. 
The  drift  of  their  narration  reminds  us  of 
nothing  more  than  those  chapters  of  private 
life  we  sometimes  see  in  the  newspapers,  en- 
titled, **  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  how  a  man  murdered 
his  wife  to  marry  his  grandmother,  or  how 
an  heiress  eloped  with  a  mysterious  stranger 
who  afterward  proved  to  be  the  coachman,  or 
how  a  nobleman  fell  in  love  with  a  basket-girl 
and  elevated  her  to  his  titles  and  distinc- 
tions ;  all  of  which  miglit  be  made  the  basis 
of  very  matter-of-fact,  very  startling,  and 
very  unnatural  novels.  Such  heroines  as 
Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley  never  lived,  and  we 
venture  to  say  never  will  live.  So  of  the 
other  characters,  the  Moores,  the  Yorkes, 
the  St.  Johns,  whose  distinctive  traits  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 
Yet,  after  all,  "Shirley"  and  ** Jane  Eyre" 
were  very  readable  books.  Reading  them 
was  like  looking  at  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts  and  chimpanzees.  Raree-shows  are 
ail  very  well  occasionally  ;  and  one  or  two 
such  books  as  ^  Jane  Eyre  "  could  have  been 
easily  tolerated ;  but  a  small  fry  of  imita- 
tive writers  took  the  hint  of  success,  and 
deluged  us  with  "autobiographies"  and 
'^confessions,"  that  in  extravagance  and 
"  powerful  passages"  threw  their  ffreat  ori- 
ginals quite  into  the  shade.  Perhaps  the 
mo^t  ridiculous  of  all  these  i>arodie8  is  a  book 
called  the  "  Initials,"  which  is  entirely  made 
up  of  would-be  strong  scenes  between  a  hero 
and  heroine.  There  is  a  stupid  German 
who  is  in  love  with  the  heroine,  and  a  stu- 
pider younger  sister  who  is  in  love  with  the 
hero ;  and  matters  become  a  little  tangled. 
Finally  a  compromise  is  effected,  and  the 
German  takes  the  younger  sister,  leaving 
the  heroine  and  hero  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  they  please.  Of  such  miscreated  fictions 
we  hofie  we  have  seen  the  last ;  but  unfor- 
tunately our  hopes  are  stronger  than  our 
expectations.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we 
aliall  witness  many  more  of  them. 


There  is  no  such  nonsense  in  "Penden- 
nis."  It  is  a  book  of  the  world  emphati- 
cally. You  may  put  on  your  hat  at  any 
time  and  dive  into  the  cellars  of  this  me- 
tropolis, or  into  the  dingy  counting-rooms 
of  our  warehouses  and  stores,  or  mount  into 
the  "sky-light  parlors  "  in  which  our  needle- 
women, and  solitary  artisans,  and  lesser 
journalists  work  and  live,  or  visit  those  catch- 
alls of  a  shifting  society,  our  boarding  houses, 
and  you  will  find  just  such  men  and  women 
as  Thackeray  tells  you  of.  The  characters  in 
"Pendennis"  deal  very  little  in  abstrac- 
tions of  any  kind ;  they  neither  sentimental- 
ize about  love,  nor  talk  Platonic  metaphys- 
ics at  one  another,  nor  discourse  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  no  mortal  feels  any  interest 
To  condense  what  we  would  say  in  a  word,  I 
they  are  natural  without  being  common-  I 
place.  And  to  represent  characters  in  this 
manner  is,  we  think,  the  perfection  of  writ- 
ing. 

The  most  unreadable  book  we  ever  saw 
was  a  selection  from  Scott^s  novels,  entitled 
*♦  Beauties  of  Waverley."  The  tediousness 
of  that  very  common  volume,  the  "  Beauties 
of  Shakspeare,"  is  proverbial.  And  in  read- 
ing reviews,  every  body  skips  the  "selected 
passages,"  which,  however,  every  reviewer 
considers  himself  in  duty  bound  to  insert 
This  unreadableness  of  isolated  passages  is 
perfectly  natural.  It  would  be  much  stranger 
if  any  body  could  read  them.  In  pure  liter- 
ature, continuity — completeness — ^are  eveiy 
thing;  and  with  loss  of  connection,  there 
ensues  want  of  power  to  interest  And 
therefore  books  of  selections,  and  reviews 
which  are  nothing  but  remarks  on  extracts 
culled  out  here  and  there  from  a  novel,  or  a 
poem,  or  ati  essay,  are  the  driest  food  ever 
offered  to  the  mental  palate.  Macauley  is 
the  most  readable  reviewer  of  th^  day,  sim- 
ply because  he  takes  leave  of  his  authors  at 
tie  title-page.  Perhaps  this  is  an  abrupt 
apology  for  not  using  our  scissors  on  "  Pen- 
deinis ;"  but  we  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
us  hr  fearing  to  trespass  on  his  taste  and 
his  ^ood-nature. 

A  single  word  by  way  of  amends  for  thus 
leaviig  the  style  and  story  of  Pendennis 
to  th^  reader's  own  time  and  inclination. 
It  is  a  little  odd  that  in  three  of  the  best 
fictions  of  the  day,  the  Caxtons,  David  Cop- 
perfield,  and  Pendennis,  authors — journal- 
ists— should  be  principal  characters.  Bui- 
wer  is  hdf  sarcastic  and  half  pitying  towards 
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hiB  heio-aathor,  Mr.  Cftztoa ;  Dickens  pushes  i 
his  imaginary  journalist  on  the  road  to 
honor  and  emolument  with  a  heartiness 
that  shows  quite  clearly  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  profession  of  literature:  Thackeray  is 
more  discouraging  than  either ;  and  we  think 
he  is  right  in  representing  authorship  as 
more  hiuardous  and  unremuneralive  than 
his  contemporaries  are  willing  to  allow.  There 
are  scores  of  reasons  why  an  author  may 
work  hard,  and  write  well,  and  yet  he  poor. 
His  trade  is  one  in  which  supply  is  always 
greater  than  demand;  and  consequently 
at  the  outset  he  encounters  increased  lahor 
at  a  diminished  remuneration.  In  the  Bia- 
jority  of  the  departments  of  business  in 
whidi  men  engage,  profits  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  geometrically ;  but  an  author^s 
pay  per  page  is  apt  to  remain  stationary ; 
and  after  twenty  years^  labor  he  may  be 
able  to  write  less  in  a  given  time  than  when 
he  commenced  putting  pen  to  paper.  He 
is  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  amateurs,  who  may  often  write  as  well 
as  himself,  and  are  willing  to  write  an  oooa^ 
sional  article  for  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  themselves  in  print  His  habits  be- 
get irregularity,  and  often  a  morbid  and 
destructive  habit  of  reverie.  The  proprietor 
of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  moneyed  capi- 
tal feels  that  even  while  he  is  idle  his  stock 
IB  working  for  him;  but  the  author,  like 


the  day  laborer,  loace  eronnd  eveiy  moment 
he  is  unemployed.  We  are  speaking  of  ths 
men  who  write  for  their  bread,  and  who  sre 
dependent  upon  their  brains  for  their  din- 
ners, not  of  those  few  privileged  and  tmij 
^iviable  authors  whom  luck  has  raised 
above  the  neees»ty  of  work.  Authorship, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  ought  to  be  made 
diKOiHuging^  and  we  are  grateful  to  influ- 
ential writers  for  showing  it  as  it  is.  It  will 
be  time  to  reoomnoend  Uie  profeasaon  when 
it  needs  recruiting. 

Men  <si  literary  tastes  may  ei^oy  literature 
and  write  books  without  transforming  the 
muse  into  a  slave  to  their  daily  oecesiitiea. 
A  few  golden  prises  are  not  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  blanks  which  most  of  those 
who  invest  in  the  lottery  of  letters  must  in- 
evitably draw.  And  without  attemptmg  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  those 
rewards  which  the  successful  author  enjoys, 
or  underrating  the  nobility  of  that  ambitic«i 
which  prompts  to  sound  and  manly  labors 
in  literature,  we  may  be  permitted  in  all 
honesty  to  repeat  the  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  inculcated  in  perhaps  a  more 
convinciDg  dress,  that  the  man  who  is  favored 
with  neither  fortune  nor  patronage  should 
consider  seriously  and  with  open  eyes  before 
he  sets  out  in  the  difficult  and  unremnnei^ 
ative  path  of  practical  authorship. 
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Ik  out  February  number  we  brought 
Southej's  life  down  to  a  veiy  peculiar  point  in 
his  Hteraiy  career, — ^the  pubbcation  of  "  Ma- 
doc"  Whatever  the  critics  may  say,  we  know 
that  Southey  considered  this  as  his  greatest 
achievement ;  and  we  remember,  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  emphatically  declared,  that  he 
should  only  wish  to  have  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
•*  Madoc" 

The  most  casual  reader  cannot  fail  to 
have  remarked  the  singular  compoimd  of 
action  and  re-action,  or  diction  and  contra- 
diction, under  review,  although,  to  a  very 
close  observer,  no  idiosyncrasy  is  more  clearly 
traceable  in  its  continuity  than  that  of  Rob- 
ert Southey.  Notwithstanding  the  startling 
changes  in  his  career,  they  are  as  logical  as 
the  rapturous  steps  of  Pindar. 

In  April,  1805,  "Madoc,"  his  favorite 
poem,  was  published,  but  met  with  no  great 
success :  two  months  after  its  publication,  not 
one  half  the  edition  was  sold.  Nothing 
pleased  Southey  better,  even  in  his  later 
years,  than  to  praise  this  long  and  tedious 
poem.  It  has,  however,  fine,  eloquent  pas- 
sages, but  the  soul  of  poesy  is  wantmg. 
There  is  a  fine,  simple,  heroic  dignity  in  the 
tread  of  his  verse,  but  tiie  inner  spirit  is  a 
mere  reflection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Scott  at  AshestieL  Of  his  complete  iso- 
lation we  may  g^n  a  notion  from  an  ex- 
tract in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  lieut 
Southey,  dated  Dec  5, 1805 : — 

**  From  November  to  June  not  a  booI  do  we  see, 
exospt  perhapB  Wordsworth  once  or  twice  during 
that  time !  Of  course  it  is  my  working  season, 
aod  I  get  through  a  great  deaL** 

We  cannot  refrain  from  copying  Southey^s 
own  account  of  his  daily  routine : — 

*  My  MstioQs  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St  Dun- 
stands  qoaiter  boys :  three  pages  of  histoiy  after 


breakfast,  (equivalent  to  five  in  small  quarto 
printing,)  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  the 
press,  or  to  make  my  selections  or  biographies,  or 
whatever  else  suits  my  humor,  till  mnner-time ; 
from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the 
newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta,  for 
sleep  agrees  with  me.  «  •  *  Well,  after  tea 
I  go  to  poetrv,  and  correct,  and  re-write,  and  co]>y 
till  I  am  tirecl,  and  then  turn  to  anything  else  tiU 
supper.  And  this  is  my  life,  which,  if  not  a  very 
merry  one,  is  as  happy  a  one  as  heart  can  desire." 

In  1806  he  commenced  his  "  Curse  of 
Eehama,^  notwithstanding  the  ill  commer- 
cial success  of  '*  Madoc,**  which  is  thus  an- 
nounced in  a  letter  to  Cottle : — 

**  *  Madoc'  has  not  made  my  fortune.  By  the  state 
of  my  account  in  May  last,  that  is,  twelve  months 
after  publication,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  me 
(on  the  plan  of  dividing  the  profits)  of  £S  19s.  Id." 

♦  *  ♦  "  In  spite  of  the  slow  sale  of  '  Madoc,* 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  answer  as  well  for 
the  year*s  ways  and  means  to  finish  the  *  Curse  of 
Kefalama,'  and  sell  the  first  edition,  as  to  spend  the 
time  in  criticising  other  people's  books.** 

In  1807,  Southey  edited,  out  of  pure 
kindness,*  Eirke  White's  Remains,  and  pre- 
fixed a  memoir,  written  in  that  clear  style 
for  which  he  is  so  jastly  famous, — ^as  Cole- 
ridge said  one  day  :  **  Southey  never  inter- 
feres with  his  subject ;  his  language  is  so 
clear,  you  never  think  of  the  author, — only 
of  the  subject  This  is  a  great  merit'' 
This  labor  of  love  led  to  a  correspondence 
with  Eirke  White's  brother  Neville,  which 
was  destined  to  prove  of  life-duration. 

In  March,  1807,  his  fiiend  Wynne  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  him  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  which  enabled  Southey 
to  relinquish  the  allowance  which  he  had 
received  since  his  marriage  from  Wynne. 
Propriety  in  money  matters  was  one  of 
Southey's  great  virtues,  and  materially 
added  to  the  uniform  respect  witii  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  friends.  It  is  a  point  in 
which  literary  men  are  too  apt  to  be  care- 
loss. 


•  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  LLJ).    Edited  by  his  son,  Rev.  Charles 
Cathbert  Southey.    New- York :  Harper  ^  Brothers. 
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Towards  the  doee  of  1808,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  witli  Z^Shej^ 
who  edited  the  Edinburgh  Review^  not  only 
withdrew  his  name  and  contributions  from 
that  celebrated  organ,  but  resolved  to  start 
an  opposition.  After  consulting  with  Long- 
mans, the  Quarterly  Review  was  announced, 
and  Southej  regularly  engaged  to  contrib- 
ute. Gifford  was  appointed  editor,  and  a 
fitter  man  in  many  respects  could  hardly  be 
found.  This  was  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  poet,  as  it  regularly  brought 
him  in  £400  per  annum,  tiU  his  reason  feft 
him.  This  was  a  very  seasonable  help  to 
him,  as  a  fisunily  grew  now  rapidly  around 
him.  In  Mardi,  1809,  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Duppa :  "  I  have  now  three  girls  liv- 
ing, and  as  delightful  a  play-fellow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  boy,  as  ever  man  was  blest 
witL  Very  often,  when  I  look  at  them,  I 
think  what  a  fit  thing  it  would  be  that  Mal- 
thus  should  be  hanged  ^  The  son  to  whom 
he  so  tenderly  alludes  was  Herbert,  whose 
death,  in  his  twelfth  year,  Southey  keenly 
felt 

Connected  with  this  affectionate  allusion 
to  his  young,  and  then  only  son,  the  very 
next  letter  in  this  volume,  dated  April  23, 
1809,  and  addressed  to  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  contains  an  account  of  a  narrow  escape 
the  boy  had  of  his  life  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  croup  in  the  night  The  whole  letter  is 
so  remarkable,  that  we  regret  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  it. 

Next  month  he  lost  his  youngest  girl, 
Emma.  Southey  had  great  fortitude ;  this 
is  apparent  even  imder  the  most  trying  of 
his  afflictions. 

The  following  year  brought  Southey  an- 
other addition  to  his  income,  in  the  shape 
of  an  engagement  with  Ballantyne  to  edit 
the  Annual  Register^  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  £400  a  year.  There  was  however 
much  hard  work  to  be  done  for  it,  and  con- 
sidering the  conscientious  manner  in  which 
lie  always  performed  his  engagements,  it 
was  well  earned.  He  was  however  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  this  very  long,  for  after  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  upon 
the  work,  it  was  discontinued.  This  defal- 
cation made  him  think  of  another  work,  and 
he  fortunately  selected  the  "  Life  of  Nelson," 
the  most  charming  of  all  his  prose  writings. 
He  also  prepared  his  ^  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths,''  for  publication;  working  away 
however  steadily  at  reviews,  histories,  &ic^ 


as  usuaL  Indeed,  Southey  is  a  nngular  in- 
stance of  what  system,  rigidly  adhered  to, 
will  accomplish.  We  may  as  well  name,  {(x 
the  information  of  the  curious,  that  the 
''  Life  of  Nelson''  brought  £300  to  the  au- 
thor's treasuiy. 

The  singular  efiect  produced  in  England 
by  our  isolated  victories  in  1813,  are  amply 
illustrated  in  the  letters  between  Southey 
and  his  fiiend  Bedford!  The  latter,  in  ^t- 
ing  to  the  Laureate,  had  sud :  *^  Sharp  is 
just  arrived  from  Lisbon;  he  has  been  in 
America,  where  he  went  on  board  the  Mace- 
donian and  the  United  States.  He  says  the 
captured  ship  was  pierced  through  and 
through,  while  in  the  American  vessel 
scarcely  any  had  been  lodged.  Our  ship 
seems  to  have  been  very  badly  fought ;  the 
captors  declared  that  they  found  many  of 
the  guns  with  the  cartridges  put  in  the 
wrong  way." 

Southey,  in  his  reply  to  this,  (May  26, 
1813,)  si^: — 

"Tom  is  made  quite  unhappy  by  these  re- 
peated victories  of  the  Amencana,  and  for  my 
part,  I  regard  them  with  the  deepest  and  gloom- 
iest forebodings.  The  superior  weight  of  metid 
will  not  aooouot  fw  aU.  I  h^ard  a  day  or  two 
ago  firom  a  Idverpoolian  hitely  in  America,  that 
they  stuff  their  wadding  with  bullets ;  this  may 
kill  a  few  more  men,  but  will  not  explain  how  it 
is  that  our  ihipa  are  so  soon  demolished,  not 
merely  disabled.  Wordsworth  and  I  agreed  in 
suspecting  some  improvement  in  gunnery,  (Fultoo 
is  likely  enough  to  have  discoTered  something,) 
before  I  saw  the  same  suppositioo  thrown  out  in 
the  Times.  Still  there  would  remain  something 
more  alarming  to  be  resolved,  and  that  is,  how  it 
happens  we  injure  them  so  little.  I  very  moch 
fear  there  may  be  a  dreadful  secret  at  the  bottom, 
which  your  fact  about  the  cartridges  paints  at 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  Captain  of  the  Mace- 
donia was  a  tyrant  Peake  certainly  was  not;  be 
is  well  known  here,  having  married  a  oousia  of 
Wordsworth ;  his  ship  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
he  as  brave  and  able  a  man  as  any  in  the  service. 
Here  it  seems  that  the  men  bdiaved  weU,  but  in  ten 
minutes  the  ship  was  literally  knocked  to  pieces, 
her  sides  fairly  staved  in ;  and  I  think  this  can 
ouly  be  explained  by  some  improvements  in  the 
manufactory  of  powder,  or  in  the  manner  of  load- 
ing, Ac  But  as  a  general  fact,  and  of  tremoidoos 
application,  I  verily  believe  that  the  aailors  geoer- 
ally  prefer  the  enemy's  service  to  our  own.  It  is 
vain  to  treat  the  matter  li^ditly,  or  seek  to  coneeal 
from  ourselves  the  evil  Our  naval  aup^ority  b 
destroyed.** 

In  September,  1813,  Southey  paid  a  visit 
to  London,  where  he  received  an  offer  of 
the  Laureateship  on  the  death  of  Pye.  Ajfter 
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bargaining  about  the  odes,  &c,  he  accepted 
it.  The  income  was  however  only  £120 
per  annum,  which  taxes  reduced  to  £90 ; 
so  that  it  did  not  materially  enrich  him. 
During  this  visit  he  was  introduced  to  By- 
ron at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Holland's. 

In  a  letter  written  the  next  year,  we  have 
a  curious  opinion  from  the  pen  of  the  Lau- 
reate. It  is  in  a  letter  to  Wynne :  "  I  was  a 
republican.  I  should  be  so  still,  if  I 
thought  we  were  advanced  enough  in  civil- 
ization for  such  a  form  of  society.'* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  long  acquaint- 
ance wiBi  Southeys  writings,  his*  history, 
and  his  associates,  justifies  our  opinion  that 
he  never  laid  aside  his  republicanism,  al- 
though it  was  part  of  the  business  of  his 
life  to  seem  to  go  against  it ;  just  as  a 
butcher  or  a  surgeon  may  seem  to  have  ab- 
jured humanity,  because  the  one  kills  ani- 
mals, and  the  other  performs  operations  in- 
volving human  suffiBring.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  many  quiet  but  unmistakable 
evidences  of  this  under-current  of  feeling 
scattered  through  his  writings,  but  more 
especially  in  his  intimate  correspondence. 
•  No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
thrown  the  Continent  open  to  travellers, 
than  Southey,  like  the  rest  of  the  English, 
tired  6f  bemg  confined  so  long  in  their 
school-room,  the  little  foggy  island,  rushed 
o%*er  to  Belgium  to  gaze  upon  the  battle- 
field which  had  overthrown  the  most  terri- 
ble foe  the  British  had  ever  had.  He  also 
no  doubt,  Ifiid  his  eye  to  the  composition  of 
a  poem  on  the  subject  His  letters  from 
the  Continent,  read  now,  are  too  full  of  the 
subject,  and  too  much  tinged  with  the  Eng- 
lish feeling,  to  please  one  at  this  '^time 
o'  day.''  One  of  the  most  touching  things 
in  the  whole  volume  is  the  letter  describiog 
his  return'.  It  places  Southey  in  his  best 
and  strongest  lignt^  as  a  domestic  man.  Lit- 
tle did  the  fond  father  think  how  soon  the 
storm  was  to  come ! 

He  had  rejoiced  over  ttie  downfeU*  of 
Napoleon  with  an  almost  insane  joy.  He 
thought  not  of  .the  pangs  of  that  mighty 
heart  when  separated  for  ever  from  the  son 
he  so  doted  on ;  and  lo !  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April  his  own  boy,  his  Herbert,  was 
torn  fix>m  him  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  a 
short  illness. 

How  nobly  Southey  bore  this,  the  corre- 
spondence before  us  shows ;  but  we  happen  to 
know  that  the  Laureate  was  a  changea  man 


after  that  hour.  He  uttered  his  heart's 
truth  when  he  said :  ^  Thank  God,  I  can  con- 
trol myself  for  the  sake  of  others ;  but  it  is  a 
life  long-grief,  and  do  what  I  can  to  lighten 
it,  the  .burthen  will  be  as  heavy  as  I  can  bear  T 
And  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  he  says  : 
^  The  head  and  flower  of  my  earthly  hap- 
piness is  cut  off  for  ever."  When  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  he  had  educated  the  child  him- 
self even  from  his  very  alphabet ;  that  since 
he  had  been  four  years  old  he  had  been 
almost  the  constant  companion  of  his  father, 
sitting  in  his  study  and  amusing  himself 
without  interrupting  his  studies,  some  con- 
ception, though  faint,  may  be  gathered  of 
the  association  of  idea  existing  between  them. 
The  next  year  brought  to  our  Tory  Laureate 
a  vexation  he  little  dreamed  of — Uie  surrep- 
titious publication  of  his  youthful  bantling, 
"  Wat  Tyler."  This  had  been  written  bjr 
Southey  when  he  was  very  young,  and  irri- 
tated by  many  personal  annoyances  into  a 
"  highly  anarchical "  state  of  mind.  The 
manuscript  had  been,  offered  to  a  revolu- 
tionary publisher  who  was  in  prison  for  his 
violent  Jacobinism,  and  it  had  remained  in 
his  hands  ever  since.  Southey  had  long 
since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
destroyed ;  his  astonishment  and  annoyance 
were  therefore  extreme  when  it  was  publicly 
announced  as  being  in  the  press,  as  "  Wat 

S^ler,  a  Poem  by  the  Poet  Laureate!" 
any  of  his  friends  considered  it  as  an  infar 
mous  forgery,  but  Southey  manfully  acknowl- 
edged his  bantling,  and  then  endeavored  to 
get  an  iniunction  restraining  the  publishers 
from  selhng  it,  but  without  effect,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  declaring  it  was  too  radical  to 
justify  protection, — one  of  the  most  singular 
doctrines  of  that  singular  old  crocodile-cry- 
ing bigot  It  is  certainly  the  most  spirited 
poem  of  the  Laureate^s.  Indeed,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  seemed  to  lose 
the  best  part  of  their  genius  when  they 
abjured  republicanism. 

This  year  the  editorship  of  the  Times 
newspaper  was  offered  him,  which  he 
wisely  declined.  Rushing  from  England  as 
though  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  un- 
happy "  Tyler,"  he  took  a  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
glorious  scenery  of  Svritzerland ;  he  returned 
in  the  autumn  to  the  usual  routine  of  his 
occupations. 

The  next  year  was  taken  up  with  his 
**  Life  of  Wesley,"  which  caused  much  dis- 
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cussion.  Southey  had  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  what  would  be  thought  of  this  book 
when  he  said :  ^  For  the  bigot  I  shall  be  too 
philosophical;  for  the  hbertine,  too  pious; 
the  ultra  Churchman  will  think  me  little 
better  than  a  Methodist ;  the  Methodists 
will  wonder  what  I  am  P 

The  Laureate  had  now  reached  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  anxious  to  make  some 
better  provision  for  his  family,  and  he  there- 
fore closed  with  an  offer  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
He  valued  at  this  time  his  books  as  worth 
£1500;  his  copyrights  as  worth  as  much 
more,  £1500 ;  life  insurance  £3000.  This 
was  all  that  twenty-five  years  of  hard  labor, 
at  the  highest  prices,  had  been  able  to 
secure  to  him.  This  is  a  sad  picture  beside 
the  ledger  of  a  miUionaire  merchant 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  much 
the  old  way, — ^the  same  writing,  the  same 
reading,  the  same  reviewing,  and  the  same 
seclusion.  He  had  at  last  finished  his  ""  His- 
tory of  BraziV  and  sent  it  to  the  printers. 
One  of  the  labors  of  his  hfe  was  thus  ^  under 
satisfactory  way  ;^^  this  relieved  his  mind 
much.  In  1 8 1 9  his  son  Cuthbert  was  born, 
to  replace  the  loss  of  that  sweet  boy  Herbert, 
whose  death  had  so  severely  desolated  the 
heart  of  the  poet 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  reviewing, 
he  found  time  next  year  to  give  his  ^^  Collo- 
quies ^  to  the  public ;  a  work  which  contains 
many  bold  and  noble  thoughts,  surrounded 
by  much  false  reasoning  and  exploded 
doctrine.  There  always  seem  to  be  two 
currents  in  Southey's  soul,  each  exerting 
against  the  other  a  quiet  but  continuous 
motion.  At  one  time  we  have  opinions  re- 
publican; then  a  touch  of  the  monastic, 
which  is  quietly  drifted  into  the  orthodox 
channel  by  some  felicity  of  common  thought, 
which  is  at  the  best  but  a  doubtful  link  in 
the  logical  chain.  We  esjjecially  recom- 
mend his  ^  Boguinage  Scheme,'*  as  detailed 
in  page  385. 

in  1821  Southey  published  the  most 
questionable  of  all  his  works,  the  '*  Vision  of 
Judgment"  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this 
work  with  any  seriousness  or  temper :  if  a 
serious  poem,  it  is  blasphemous ;  if  not,  pro- 
fane. Byron's  celebrated  tarody  is  re- 
deemed by  its  wit  Southey's  for  once  was 
hopelessly  dull;  even  his  learning,  instead  of 
stKidying  his  flight,  only  hung  lenftd  upon  his 
wings,  and  gave  a  downward  tendency  to 


his  career.  That  it  was  a  cUshoneBt  peon, 
we  do  not  believe.  Southey  had  no  doubt 
a  distorted  idea  of  Oeorge  the  Third;  his 
insanity,  his  blindness,  lus  age,  all  helped 
the  delusipn.  His  fancy  gave  the  crowning 
finish  to  the  absurdity,  and  hence  that  chef 
(Tauvre  of  dulness,  the  Laureate's  hexameters. 
This  poem  however,  we  think,  conclusively 
proves  what  we  have  repeatedly  expressed 
in  this  review,  that  Southey  had  no  real 
sense  of  devotion.  He  was  a  good,  honest 
man,  a  conventional  Church  of  England 
man,  who,  really  beheving  that  Geoige  the 
Third  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  of  course 
came  to  the  lo^cal  conclusion  that  the  head 
of  the  Church  could  not  be  damned ;  and 
therefore  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sing  his 
advent  to  heaven.  Byron,  however,  ought 
to  have  known  better,  for  he  was  a  poet,  and 
one  of  great  and  original  genius. 

As  a  proof  of  the  Laureate's  love  for  for- 
mula, we  may  point  out  the  singular  \Aa& 
he  always  displayed  to  choose  for  biogra- 
phies, men  who  had  made  great  alterations  in 
the  outer  form  of  things :  Wesley,  GeOTseFox, 
Cromwell,  present  a  few  instances.  His  love 
of  history  is  also  in  a  lesser  degree  a  confir- 
mation of  this  peculiarity  of  mind ;  even  his 
love  of  politics  can  be  traced  to  it 
I  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  ^foUow 
Southey  so  particularly  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necesr 
sary,  for,  as  he  has  himself  remarked,  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year  he  followed  the 
same  unvarying  round  of  laboi^  diversified 
only  by  occasional  visits  to  London  and  the 
Continent  His  longest  flight  from  his  nest 
was  a  trip  to  Holland  in  1825.  Here  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Madame 
Bilderdijk,  who  had  translated  his  Roderick 
into  Dutdi  verse,  and  who  had  introduced 
herself  to  his  notice  the  previous  year  by 
forwarding  him  a  copy  accompanied  by  a 
very  interesting  letter. 

He  repeated^his  visit  the  next  year,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  time,  unknowing  that  his 
return  was  to  be  signalized  by  the  death  of 
his  yoimgest  child,  IsabeL  She  died  Sunday, 
16th  July,  1826 ;  and  from  this  blow  may 
be  dated  the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  who  soixi 
afterwards  became  a  confirmed  mild  lunadc 
A  letter  which  Southey  wrote  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  funeral  to  his  three  remaining 
daughters,  Edith,  Bertha,  and  Kate,  is  foil 
of  &ie  fatherly  feeling,  and  cannot  be  too 
deeply  studied  by  households  that  know  the 
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finul  .tenure  by  which  life  is  held.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  Robert  Southey  the  hus- 
band,  friend,  and  father,  with  Robert  Southey 
the  bitter  poUtical  and  religious  partisan. 

This  year  he  had  an  honor  thrust  upon 
him,  which  he  wisely  declined :  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  Downton ;  but  an 
exact  estimate  of  his  own  powers  made  him 
strenuously  resist  the  temptation. 

We  must  make  room  for  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Southey's  person  from  the  pen  of 
his  son.  When  we  knew  him  he  was  to- 
wards his  decline,  but  we  can  readily  believe 
all  that  follows : — 

"  In  appearance  he  was  certainly  a  very  striking 
looking  person,  and  in  early  days  he  had  by  many 
been  ooosidered  as  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  a  poet. 
Mr.  Cottle  describes  him  at  the  age  of  twentr-two 
as/  tall,  dignified,  possessing  great  suavity  or  man- 
ners, an  eye  piercing,  a  countenance  fall  of  genius, 
kindliness,  and  intelligence^  and  he  continues, 
'  I  had  read  so  mudi  of  poetry,  and  sympathized 
so  mocfa  with  poets  in  all  their  eccentricities  and 
lieissitades,  that  to  see  before  me  the  realization 
of  a  character  whii^  in  the  abstract  so  much  ab- 
aorbed  my  regards,  ffave  me  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express.* 
Eighteen  years  later  Lord  Byron  calls  him  a  pre- 
possessing looking  person,  and,  with  his  usual  ad- 
mixture of  satire,  says,  'To  have  his  head  and 
■boulders  I  would  almost  have  written  his  Sap- 
phics i  and  ekewhere  he  speaks  of  his  appearance 
as  '  Spic,*  an  expression  which  may  be  either  a 
sneer  or  a  compliment 

"His  forehead  was  yery  broad;  his  height  was 
fire  feet  eleven  inches ;  his  complexion  rather  dark, 
the  eyelwowB  large  and  arched,  the  eye  well 
shaped  and  dark  brown,  the  mouth  somewhat  prom- 
inent, muscular,  and  very  varioualj  expressive, 
the  chin  small  in  proportion  to  the  upper  features 
of  his  fiue.  He  always,  while  in  Keswick,  wore  a 
cap  in  his  walks,  and  partly  from  habit,  partly 
£nom  the  make  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  we 
never  thought  he  looked  well  or  like  himself  in  a 
hat  He  was  of  a  very  spare  frame,  but  of  great 
activity,  and  not  showing  any  appearance  of  a  weak 
fwtwititntion. 

''My  ISather^s  countenance,  like  his  character, 
seems  to  have  softened  down  from  a  certain  wild- 
ness  of  expression  to  a  more  sober  and  thoughtful 
cast ;  and  many  thought  him  a  handsomer  man  in 
age  thanvin  youth;  his  eye  retaining  always  its 
brilliancy,  and  his  oountensnoe  its  i^y  of  expres- 
sioa" 

What  follows  concerning  the  origin  and 
composition  of  "'  The  Doctor,"  although  diar 
metncally  opposite  to  the  account  Coleridge 
was  in  tiie  habit  of  giving,  is  very  likely  to 
be  the  exact  fact  Coleridge,  we  know,  ori- 
ginated many  works  by  his  conversation, 
and  helped  afterwards  by  h»  suggestions ; 
but  he  had  so  Uttle  physical  exertion  that 


all  the  pnuse  for  following  them  out  be- 
longs to  the  published  and  working  author, 
whatever  his  merit  as  the  impregnator  might 
have  been : — 

^  His  course  of  life  was  the  most  regular  and 
simple  possible,  and,  indeed,  in  his  routine  he 
vaned  but  little  from  the  sketch  he  gave  of  it 
in  1806.  When  it  is  said  that  breakfast  was  at 
nine,  after  a  little  reading,  dinner  at  four,  tea 
at  six,  supper  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  inter- 
vals filled  up  with  reading  or  writing,  except 
that  he  regularly  walked  between  two  and  four, 
and  took  a  short  sleep  before  tea,  the  outline  of 
his  day  dunng  those  long  seasons  when  he  was  in 
full  work  will  have  been  givea  After  supper, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  over, 
though  he  generally  took  a  book,  he  remained  with 
his  family,  and  was  open  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, to  amuse  and  to  oe  amused.  It  was  on  such 
times  that  the  most  pleasant  fireside  chattings  and 
the  most  interesting  stories  came  forth ;  and  in- 
deed, it  was  at  such  a  time  (though  long  before 
my  day)  that  Tlie  Doctor  was  originated,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  beginning  of  that  work  and  tKe 
Preface  to  the  new  edition.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  very  mention  of  '  my  glass  of  punch,'  the  one, 
temperate,  never  exceeded  glass  of  punch,  may  be 
a  stumbUne-block  to  some  of  my  readers,  lam 
constrained  by  the  very  love  of  the  perfect  pic- 
ture which  the  first  lines  of  The  Doctor  convey  of 
the  conclusion  of  his  evening,  to  transcribe  them 
in  this  place.  It  was  written  but  for  a  few,  other- 
wise The  Doctor  would  have  been  no  secret  at  all ; 
but  those  few  who  knew  him  in  his  home  will  see 
his  very  look  while  they  reperuse  it,  and  will  re- 
call the  well-known  sound." 

Southey's  greatest  "  relaxation"  in  his 
mountain  home  was  a  pic-nic,  and  all  who 
have  ever  seen  him  in  one  would  hardly  re- 
cognize the  fierce  pohtician  and  polemic  in 
the  happy  and  ^  infantine"  young  gentleman 
of  sixty.  He  had  the  same  freshness  in  his 
convention  which  is  so  great  a  charm  with 
Leigh  Hunt  They  seemed  incapable  of  feel- 
ing old,  however  aged  they  might  grow. 

After  this  his  greatest  rapture  was  in 
looking  on  the  outside  of  his  books.  He 
delighted  in  mechanical  order  and  beauty, 
and  selected  all  the  best  bound  of  his  numer- 
ous library  for  his  own  sitting-room.  His 
house  was  two  small  cottages  thrown  into 
one.  Thb  consisted  of  many  small  rooms, 
and  a  number  of  long  passages,  which  he 
sometimes  dignified  witn  the  name  of  cor- 
ridors. 

In  October,  1830,  he  made  another  jour- 
ney to'  London,  with  the  author  of  Philip 
Van  Artevelt,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
him  at  Keswick.  After  a  short  and  uneasy 
stay  at  the  metropolis,  he  made  an  excursion 
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to  Hampshire  and  the  west  of  England.  It 
was  here  ho  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  his  loyal  heart  was 
much  gratified  by  the  Princess  Victoria 
then  telling  him  she  had  read  with  great 
pleasure  his  Life  of  Nelson.  Praise  from  a 
princess, "  heiress  presumptive  to  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world,"  was  of  course  very 
valuable  and  delightful.  He  also  paid  a 
short  visit  to  his  future  wife,  Caroline  Bowles. 
After  this  trip  he  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years  revisited  Bristol.  Towards  the 
end  of  January  he  was  again  at  his  old  fa- 
vorite desk,  in  the  full  flow  of  his  accustomed 
pursuits. 

In  a  letter  dated  1st  Feb.,  1831,  he  con- 
fesses to  more  weakness  than  we  could  have 
given  him  credit  for;  he  here  boldly  avows 
his  belief  in  the  absurd  report  that  a  coaspi- 
racy  was  on  foot  to  destroy  the  King  and 
Ministers ;  an  absurdity  believed  in  only  by 
Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter  and  other  old 
women  rightly  *  wearing  the  aldermanic 
ffoiDns, 

He  now  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  con- 
cerning the  Reform  movement,  and  betrays 
more  alarm  than  the  occasion  warranted. 
We  must  quote  part  of  a  letter  dated  May 
14,  to  show  how  entirely  the  phobia  had 
bitten  him : — 

"  I  BEW  Lord this  momiog :  he  said  '  we  are 

going  to  wreck ;'  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  how  ill 
he  looked 'twenty  years  older  than  when  I  dined 
with  him  at  Croker^  in  December  last  It  \a  not 
bodily  fatigue,  but  anxiety,  that  has  produced  this 
change ;  the  clear  foresight  of  evils  which  are  com- 
ing  in  upon  us  with  the  force  of  a  spring-tide  be- 
fore a  high  wind.  Every  one  whom  I  see  or  hear 
from  is  in  worse  spirits  {nan  myself,  for  I  have  an 
invincible  and  instinctive  hope  that  the  danger  will 
be  averted  by  Ood's  mercy.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world  nothing  seems  to  proceed  according  to 
what  would  have  been  thought  likeW*.  Who,  for 
example,  could  have  expected  that  France  would 
not  have  been  at  war  before  this  time,  or  that 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  been  still  on  his  uneasy 
throne  t  Who  would  have  supposed  that  Russia 
would  have  been  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  sup- 

Sress  the  Poles  t  or  that  Austria  could  nave  put 
own  the  insurrection  in  Italy  f  I  say  nothing  of 
the  madness  which  kuig,  cabinet,  and  people  Imve 
manifested  at  home,  because  they  really  seem  to 
be  acting  under  a  judicial  visitation  of  insanity. 
But  I  am  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
weather  this  storm,  because  all  probabilities  and 
all  appearances  are  against  it  Some  unexpected 
event  may  occur ;  the  war  for  which  France  has 
been  preparing  upon  so  formidable  a  scale  may 
break  out  in  time,  and  in  a  way  which  will  render 
it  impossible  for  our  ministers  to  remain  at  peace; 


or  such  a  revolutioo  may  be  effected  in  that  coon- 
try  as  will  frighten  the  king  and  ministzr  here  into 
their  senses.  Some  death  may  take  place  whicfa 
may  derange  the  administratioo ;  some  schism 
may  make  it  fall  to  pieces;  the  agricultural insor- 
rectioos  and  the  bumii^  may  begin  again,  and 
act  in  fnrevention  of  a  revolutioo  whidi  would 
otherwise  inevitably  follow ;  or,  perhaps,  the  chol- 
era morbus  may  be  sent  ui  as  a  lignter  plague 
than  that  which  we  have  chosen  for  onndve&" 

The  "•  dreadful  state^^  he  was  in  at  the 
nobleman  looking  old  is  very  characteristic. 
Would  he  have  expressed  as  much  anxiety 
had  the  entire  peasantry  of  England  been 
stricken  to  a  premature  decay?  We  ftar 
not 

Another  peculiar,  and  very  unpleasant 
phase  of  his  nature,  is  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — 

**  Have  you  seen  the  strange  book  whidi  Anas- 
tasius  Hope  left  for  publication,  and  which  his  rep- 
resentatives, in  spite  of  all  dissuaskn,  have  pub- 
lished ?  His  notion  of  immortality  and  heaven  ia, 
that  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  he,  and 
you,  and  I,  and  John  Murray,  and  NebociiadDeBar, 
and  Lambert  the  ikt  man,  and  the  livii^  akeletoog 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Hottentot  Yeoa^ 
and  Thurtell,  and  Probert,  and  the  twelveiapostles^ 
and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  Genghis  Khan 
and  all  his  armies,  and  Noah  with  all  his  anceston 
and  all  his  posterity — ^yea,  all  men  and  all  women, 
and  all  children  that  haye  ever  been  or  ever  diall 
be,  saints  and  sinners  alike,  are  all  to  be  pat  together, 
and  made  into  one  great  celestial  eternal  human 
beine.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  how 
nearly  this  approadies  to  Swedeoboig'a  £uicy.  I 
do  not  like  the  scheme.  I  don't  like  the  notion  of 
being  mixed  up  with  Hume,  and  Hunt  and  Whit- 
tle Harvey,  and  PhiUpotts,  and  Lord  Aldiorpe, 
and  the  HunSf  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Jews, 
and  the  Philistmes,  and  the  Scotch,  and  the  IridL 
God  forbid  1  I  hope  to  be  I  myself;  I,  in  an  £qg^ 
liah  heaven,  with  you  yourself— you,  and  some 
others,  without  whom  heaven  would  be  no  heaven 
tome." 

Although  Sonthey  was  not  a  very  locolar 
man  on  these  subjects,  let  us  hope  he  was 
joking  here ;  at  all  events,  we  prefer  Leigh 
Hunt^s  retort  to  Wordsworth,  who  was  taU:- 
ing  somewhat  Calvinistically  one  day  to  the 
poet  of  Rimini — ^which  drew  from  the  latter  a 
declaration  ^  that  he  would  infinitely  prefer 
being  damned  with  his  feUow-creaiurt  to 
being  saved  by  himself;'*^ — a  sentiment  for 
which  we  honor  him ! 

In  1834  his  daughter  married,  which, 
Southey  said,  '^  would  afford  him  room  for 
more  books." 

We  are  now  about  apjmMching  the  most 
painful  trial  of  his  life — ^the  insanity  <^  his 
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wife.    We  will  however  quote  her  aon'a 
words: — 

"  Bat  these  plans  were  destined  to  be  sadly  and 
saddeolj  disooooertcd  for  the  time.  Ibaye  be- 
fore alluded  to  the  weak  and  neryous  state  of  my 
mother's  spirits ;  and  of  late,  total  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleep  bad  caused  serious  apprehensions,  which 
were,  alas  I  too  well  founded ;  fur,  just  as  we  were 
on  the  point  of  departing,  the  melancholy  truth 
became  apparent  that  she  was  no  longer  hersell 
It  18,  perhaps,  rash  to  endeavor  to  search  into  the 
caoses  of  these  mysterious  Tisitations  of  Provi- 
deoee;  but  it  may,  1  think,  fiurly  be  alleged,  that 
an  almost  life-long  anxiety  about  the  uncertain 
and  highly  precarious  nature  of  my^  fitther's  income, 
added  to  a  naturally  nervous  constitution,  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  mental  disease ;  and  my  &• 
ther  himself  also  now  felt  and  acknowledged  that 
Keswick  had  proved,  especially  of  later  years, 
far  too  unquiet  a  residence  for  her  weakened 
spirits,  and  that  much  company  and  frequent  vitii- 
tors  had  produced  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  he  nad  hoped.  Her  immediate  removal 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  hone  of  restoration,  and 
this  step  wa«  at  ooee  takea 

But  here  we  must  pause  to  call  the  read- 
er''s  attention  to  Southey^s  own  account  of  this 
terrible  bereavement  For  forty  years  they 
had  been  almost  inseparable:  mark  how 
cold  and  callous  is  the  tone  of  his  letter  to 
a  friend  announcing  this  desolating  fact : — 

"I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  under  this  visi- 
tation. For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1  am  so  far 
beforehand  with  the  world  that  my  means  are 
provided  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  and  that  I 
can  meet  this  additional  expenditure,  ooosiderable 
in  itself  without  any  difficulty.  As  I  can  do  this, 
it  is  not  worth  a  thought;  but  it  must  have  cost 
me  moeh  amdety  had  my  aflain  been  in  their  for- 
mer state. 

"Another  thing  for  which  I  am  thankful  is,  that 
the  stroke  did  not  fidl  upon  me  when  the  printers 
were  expecting  the  dose  of  my  naval  volume,  or 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Watts.  To  mtemipt  a  periodi- 
cal publication  is  a  grievoos  loss  to  the  publishers, 
cr,  al  leasts  a  very  serious  inoonvenience." 

We  wish  to  be  charitable,  and  therefore, 
without  another  word  of  conunent,  leave  the 
matter  in  our  readers'  hands. 

In  1835  he  had  an  additional  pension  of 
£300  per  annum  granted  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 

In  1837  his  wife  died.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Edith,  consequently  assumed  the 
management  of  his  household. 

Southey  had,  some  years  before,  become 
acquainted  with  a  literary  lady,  B  Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  very  clever,  and  the  author 
of  some  readable  volumes.  After  a  corre- 
spondence, which  led  to  an  offer,  they  were 


married;  and  the  lady,  who  was  an  old 
maid,  and  ought  to  have  remained  ho,  being 
fit  for  nothing  else,  went  home  to  the  happy 
domestic  hearth,  Greta  HalL  For  the  first 
time  in  Southey's  life,  domestic  quarrels 
were  heard  in  his  house.  Edith  was  a  tal- 
ented, lively  young  woman,  little  disposed 
io  be  lectured  by  a  mother-in-law,  whom 
she  considered  as  an  intruder;  and  after 
severe  crimination  and  recrimination,  his 
son  Cuthbert  and  his  daughter  resolved  to 
leave  their  father's  house. 

The  new  Mrs.  Southey  was  a  clever  au- 
thoress— there  her  merits  stopi>ed.  She 
was  fonder  of  putting  the  point  to  an  epi- 
gram than  to  a  dispute — of  fanning  the 
lames  than  extinguishing  them;  and  be- 
tween these  hostile  fires  the  Laureate's  mind 
wavered,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  gave 
way ;  he  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  the  once  cleai^headed, 
vigorous-minded  author  was  a  harmless  im- 
becile !  Justice  bids  us  state,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  his  second 
wife,  made  the  only  reparation  in  her  power, 
by  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  guard- 
ian and  a  nurse, — ^a  poor  compensation  for 
so  grievous  a  wrong,  but  a  just  retribution 
far  ker  unamiahle  nature, 

Mr.  Wordsworth  rebited  to  us,  that  he 
had  noticed  a  change  in  Southey,  for  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account ;  he  never  sus- 
pecting the  real  nature  of  the  awful  visitation, 
till  one  day  when  he  met  the  Laureate  walking 
witlumt  his  hat,  at  some  distance  from  his 
hoi^e.  This  led  the  bard  of  Rydal  te  sus- 
pect a  loss  of  reason,  as  he  well  knew  what 
a  stickler  for  appearances  Southey  had  ever 
been,  even  to  ue  very  minutest  points. 

We  will  not  linger  over  this  miserable 
picture.  He  was  perfectly  quiet,  although 
his  mind  had  entirely  gone.  Docile  as  a 
machine,  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  old 
study,  intiently  gazing  on  a  book,  frequently 
upside  dawn,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now 
and  then  the  force  of  hiabit  came  over  him, 
and  he  would  take  up  a  pen  and  mark  on  a 
piece  of  paper  some  incoherent  words,  more 
frequently  mere  hieroglyphics,  without  any 
meaning  attached  to  them.  He  knew  no- 
body— seldom  opened  his  lips — occasionally 
smiled ;  but  his  fiivorite  pursuit  was  walking 
up  and  down  his  Ubrary  looking  with  "  lack- 
lustre eyes"  at  his  books,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  chosen  treasures  of  his  heart 

^e  died  2l8t  March,  1843,  and  sleeps  at 
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the  western  end  of  the  beautiful  church-yard 
of  Crosthwaite. 

In  person,  Southey  was  tall  and  spare ; 
his  nose  '*  hawky,"  being  the  most  striking 
feature  in  his  face,  excepting  his  eye,  which 
was  always  prominent,  and  occasionally 
fierce  and  staring;  his  forehead  was  well 
formed,  and  his  hair,  once  raven  black,  very 
gray.  This  was  as  he  appeared  to  us  the 
day  before  he  started  on  his  last  trip  to  the 
Continent,  in  1840 :  we  think  he  was  then 
bound  to  Spain,  with  his  son  Cuthbert.  He 
was  courteous,  yet  brusque ;  'and  owing  to  his 
seclusion,  there  was  a  mauvaise  honte  about 
him  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  Poet  Lau- 
reate. 

We  have  to  a  certain  extent  foreshad- 
owed our  opinion  of  Southey  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  review.  Wo  did  it 
ad\'isedly,  that  the  reader  might 'accompany 
us  throughout  our  short  sketch,  either  con- 
firming or  rejecting  our  estimate.  We  have 
only  a  few  remarks  to  make  now,  and  shall 
briefly  consider  him  as  a  man,  poet,  histo- 
rian, critic,  and  biographer. 

As  a  man,  Southey  was  emphatically 
virtuous,  benevolent,  prsjdent,  self-denying, 
and  super-eminently  domestic.  Slow  in 
making  friendships,  they  were  rooted  when 
once  formed.  Ever  ready  to  grant  pru- 
dent help  to  deserving  persons,  he  never 
solicited  aid  without  an  imperious  necessity, 
and  then  he  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gation most  religiously.  His  house  was  a 
shelter  to  several  of  his  poorer  relatives, 
and  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  was 
unremitting. 

Regular  in  his  own  habits,  and  exact  in 
fulfiUing  his  own  duties,  he  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  frailties  of  others  of  more  genius 
or  different  temperament,  and  less  prudence. 
In  this  we  more  particularly  allude  to  his 
conduct  to  Coleridge,  for  whose^  domestic 
misery  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  respon- 
sible, as  he  had  persuaded  that  singular 
compound  of  inconsistencies  to  marry,  when 
he  had  himself  emphatically,  in  a  written 
communication  to  his  future  brother-in-law, 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leading 
Miss  Fricker  to  believe  he  was  attached  to 
her.  Southey  also  knew  that  a  prior  and 
mutual  affection  existed  between  Coleridge 
and  Miss  Wordsworth,  (the  great  poet's  sis- 
ter;) he  therefore  ought  to  have  more  chari- 
tably and  kindly  judged  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  greatest  infant  of  modem  tim^. 


We  should  not  have  made  these  remarks, 
but  a  recent  article  in  an  English  Review  has 
so  unjustly  laid  the  whole  blame  on  Cole- 
ridge, that  we  feel  called  upon  to  place  the 
question  in  its  true  light 

A  life  of  Coleridge  is  yet  to  be  written; 
in  which  justice  shall  be  done  to  all  parties: 
to  the  unamiable,  virtuous,  but  vulgar 
minded  wife  ;  the  weak-wiUed  and  infirm 
purposed  dreaming  poet ;  and  the  dock- 
work  Laureate,  who  talked  to  Coleridge  as 
though  he  were  a  cheesemonger.  This, 
however,  we  take  to  be  Southey's  most 
indefensible  point 

As  a  poet,  his  chief  excellence  consists  in 
a  perfect  command  over  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  enabled  him  to  describe  pre- 
cisely what  was  necessary  to  forward  his 
plan,  whether  gorgeous  illustration  or  elab- 
orate description.  His  longer  poems  abound 
with  admirable  specimens  of  every  land  of 
description,  whether  of  the  passions  or  of 
mere  historical  events ;  but  we  miss  those 
electric  flashes  which  show  the  original  poet 
He  is  great  in  all  the  external  appliances  of 
poetry;  he  is  wonderfully  learned  and  in- 
genious, rather  than  a  poet  of  genius  ;  he 
models  everything  perfectly,  but  he  does 
not  create  ;  he  writes  all  that  can  be  written 
about  any  poetical  subject,  but  the  faculty 
of  making  a  new  subject,  or  treating  an  old 
one  in  a  new  light,  does  not  belong  to  him: 
he  has  no  vivifying  power ;  he  cannot  cre- 
ate a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death. 

Some  of  hi^  inscriptions  are  feultless, 
so  far  as  language  is  concerned;  but  we 
find  nothing  original;  it  is  only  the  best 
well-known  thought,  tersely  and  elegantly 
phrased.  This  is  a  great  merit,  we  cheer- 
fully concede,  but  it  is  not  original  genius. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  want  militatwt 
against  him  as  an  historian,  and  prevents 
mm  taking  the  first  ranL  History  requires  as 
much  philosophy  as  poetiy,  not  in  creating, 
but  in  resuscitating. 

Industry  can  collect  facts  ;  sagacity  can 
collate  them ;  judgment  select  the  most  prob- 
able; practice  can  put  them  into  simple 
language,  and  an  educated  mind  draw  in- 
ferences :  but  it  requires  the  man  of  genius 
to  make  the  "  dry  bones  live,"  to  repeople 
the  past,  and  effectually  reproduce  the  men 
of  other  days.  An  lustorian  without  this 
faculty  is  merely  an  old  almanac  maker! 
But  if  Southey  has  not  grasp  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellect  sufildent  for  the 
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;^gantic  grouping  of  histonr,  he  is  wonder- 
ftilly  fitted  for  biography.  Unable  to  sketch 
the  nation,  he  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
man ;  unable  to  design  or  group  a  great 
historical  picture,  he  paints  a  portrait  to 
the  life ;  and  this  we  think  is  consistent 
with  his  whole  character.  He  is  domestic, 
not  national,  and  has  not  the  faintest  claim 
to  be  considered  cosmopolitan. 

As  a  critic,  he  is  copious  and  appreciative, 
except  under  some  great  disturbing  influence, 
when  of  coune,  like  other  men,  he  is  more  the 
partisan  than  the  judge.  Where,  however,  he 
gives  his  author  &i  play,  few  men  so 
thoroughly  go  into  a  subject  as  he  does. 
Still  the  great  deficiency  is  apparent;  he 
passes  over,  as  though  he  had  not  the 
fiu^ulty  to  recognize,  all  those  more  subtle 
and  mysterious  evidences  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius.  He  is  more  fitted  to  ex- 
pound WjJter  Scott's  poems  than  those  of 
either  Coleridge,  Shelley,  or  Browning.  Like 
a  surgeon,  he  anatomized  the  material  more 
than  he  expounded  the  spiritual ;  he  relished 
Kirkt  White  more  than  Tennyson, 

As  a  politician,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to 
see  the  masses  prosperous,  he  had  too  httle 


£aith  in  human  nature,  and  too  little  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  in  action^  to  render  him 
fitted  to  give  advice,  except  upon  particular 
questions.  He  resembled  a  phjrsician  who 
attempts  to  strengthen  a  weak  limb,  or  cure 
a  local  disease,  by  only  operating  upon  that 
special  part  of  the  body,  instead  of  invigor- 
ating the  whole  system,. and  restoring  the 
part  by  making  the  whole  frame  healthy. 

Still  he  was  conscientious,  and  while  we 
cannot  avoid  lamenting  the  weakness  which 
induced  him  to  permit  the  '^  son  of  Cispin" 
to  alter  his  articles,  we  can  hardly  expect  him, 
considering  his  necessities,  to  thunder  in 
that  narrow-minded  man's  ears,  '*  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam." 

He  was  a  virtuous,  but  not  great  man ;  a 
kind  one,  but  not  a  philanthropist;  a  pleader, 
not  a  philosopher ;  a  soldier,  not  a  general ; 
he  could  preach  sermons,  but  not  write 
texts ;  he  was  t?te  great  part  of  a  great  poet, 
a  great  historian,  and  a  great  politician ;  but 
he  was  not  the  entire  one  of  the  smallest 
of  each  of  that  class.  Such  was  Robert 
Southey,  the  corresppndent  and  acquaintance 
of  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  but  not 
the  firiend  or  sympathizer  of  either. 


BABYLON. 

The  sun  goes  down  on  Shinar's  blooming  plains, 
And  while  a&r  from  Aram's*  rocky  heights 
His  mellowing  glances  Unger  with  delight. 
Vineyards  and  flocks  and  herds ;  acacia  groves, 
Willow,  and  tamarisk,  and  lofty  palm  ; 
And  fields  of  ripening  com,  and  lotus  flowers ; 
And  winding  streams — Euphrathf  and  Hiddekel — 
Are  flushed  with  gold.    The  brooding  air  is  soft 
And  balm  as  was  the  joyous  breeze  that  played 
In  Eden's  sacred  bowers.    Now  sally  forth 
Peasant  and  prince,  grandsire  and  prattling  child, 
Strong  men,  and  matrons  grave,  and  maidens  fiiir. 
And  lusty  youths — ^Assyria's  noblest  pride ; 
Fhite,  viol  and  dulcimer,  and  cymballed  feet, 
And  pealing  voices,  tell  of  merry  hearts, 
All  open  wide  to  catch  the  sunny  smile 


*  "  Aram — ^the  Highlandfl— was  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween Phoenicia  on  the  west,  Palestine  on  the  south,  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  east^ 
and  the  mountain-range  of  Taurus  on  the  north."— iCt/to^  C'yc,  Vcl,  I^p,  19*7. 

f  Oen.  il  14    Hebrew,  PhratK 
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• 

That  heaven  to  earth  sends  greeting. 
Yet  list :  afar  from  Chebar^s*  reedy  banks 
A  wail  of  sadness  floats  upon  the  breeze ; 
Jndea's  captive  daughters  there  have  hung 
Their  voiceless  harps  upon  the  willow  boughs, 
And  sat  them  down  to  weep  ,for  Zion's  &U. 

The  night  has  come — ^the  night  on  Babylon — 

The  grand  and  solemn  night  I    On  BeW  tower  f 

See  now  the  Sabttan|  watchers  take  their  posts, — 

Their  eyes  upturned  upon  the  drding  heavens, 

To  them  fiuniliar  more  and  &r  more  dear 

Than  scenes  of  earth, — discoursing  with  the  stars :     * 
^  Come  forth  now,  one  by  one,  majestic  train 

That  sweep  the  ample  forehead  of  the  sky ; 

Areturus  §  with  thy  sons,  who  nightly  play 

With  steadfiist  lustre  roiind  the  central  pole ; 

And  thou,  Orion,  with  thy  glittering  buids ; 

And  thou,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,]  the  brightest  &r 

Of  all  the  planetary  flve,^  who  speak 

To  us  of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years, 

And  give  the  future  to  our  oc^nt  grasp. 

Ye  are  our  gods ;  beam  forth  upon  us  now 

Your  guiding  rays.  Spirits  that  mediate 

Between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

Bright  emanations  of  that  Mystic  Power, 

Unseen,  and  unapproachable,  that  hides 

Beyond ;  great  Source  of  light ;  itself  all  light,** 

Eternal,  inexhaustible,  inefSftble, 

Whose  pregnant  efflux  fills  the  universe 

With  energy,— creative — ^i^  alone." 

The  moon  looks  down  upon  the  stately  Queen 

Of  empires.    Dome  on  dome,  and  tower  on  tower, 

Uprising  huge  to  heaven ;  embattled  walk 

Like  hills  with  forests  crowned,  with  mighty  gates 

Of  ever-during  brass ;  and  obelisks  ff 

That  sleep  against  the  sky ;  and  palaces 

With  roofs  aerlaid  with  gold,  whose  portals  wide 

Are  watched  by  sphinxes  grim,  or  gryphons  fierce,f  f 

Or  winged  beast  colossal,  with  the  face 
«•  Of  human  kind — ^from  alabaster  hewn ; 

Gardens  and  wooded  heights  and  blossoming  trees. 

And  sparkling  founts  suspended  in  mid-air 

By  labor  vast> — ^her  silvery  light  reveals. 

With  eager  step  the  haughlr  monarch  leaves 

His  golden  throne,  to  ba£e  his  fevered  brow 

•  Ezekiel  i  1-8. 

f  Herodotus  says :  "  The  priests  of  Belas  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  temple  was  crowned  by  an  astronomical  obseryatonr."^ — KiUo,  Vol  £,  p.  268. 
^  A  name  applied  to  the  ancient  star-worsfaippers  of  Western  Abul— J&ui  VoL  IL,  p.  74S. 
Job  zx3EyuL  82. 

Venus.   Jer.  vii.  18 ;  xliv.  It.    Layard*s  Nia,  VoL  IL,  p.  846. 

**  The  ^eatest  attention  ib  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets^  which  the^  name  interpreters ;  ftr 
to  those  who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  eventa** — Diodorut  8iculu9,  iL  SO,  81. 

**  *"  The  Creative  Spirit  was  set  forth  by  them  under  the  image  of  an  eternal,  ineidiaustible  fonntsm 
of  light"— JK^to.  Vol,  L,  p,  406. 
ft  Layard's  Nineveh,  Vol  IL,  pp.  189, 170,  848,  849. 
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In  the  oool  night  air,  ease  his  wearied  ifund, 

Unquiet,  and  by  meditation  deep 

Of  plots,  and  conquests,  and  resolves,  overtasked. 

Now  out  upon  the  loftiest  tower  he  stands 

Erect,  and  qua&  the  od'rous  breeze  that  bears 

Him  tribute  from  Damascus'  flowery  vale.  ' 

How  swells  his  mighty  heart  with  joy  and  pride, 

As  o'er  the  gUttering  scene  oatrcaching  wide 

His  roving  eye  runs  gladly,  till  its  gaze 

Fails  in  the  distance  of  the  far-off  haze. 

And  now  he  rests ;  there  falls  upon  his  ear  0 

In  strains  of  grateful  melody  a  voice 

That  soothes  the  monarch's  mind,  and  tpeaki  kU  ioul : 

**'  No  longer,  no  longer  shall  Amytis*  sieh 
To  bring  her  loved  hills  of  Ecbatana  nigh ; 
For  the  land  of  the  Mede  with  its  forests  of  pine 
No  splendor  or  beauty  hath  equal  to  thine. 

**  0  monarch  most  mighty,  around  thee  arise 

The  fruits  of  thy  triumphs  sublime  to  the  skies ; 

Thy  sceptre  transcendent  bears  magical  sway, 
.    Since  Nature  thy  mandate  has  learned  to  obey. 

**  0  monarch  most  mighty,  no  gods  are  like  thine, — 
Astarte,f  and  Nisroch,^  and  Belus  divine, 
And  Nebo,§  and  Nergal,  and  Rhea  whose  feet 
The  serpent  and  lion  in  harmony  greet 

*^  No  more  can  the  boasted  Jehovah  withstand 
The  storm  of  thine  anger — ^the  might  of  thy  hand. 
His  temple  of.  Zion  is  razed  to  the  ground. 
Its  vessels  of  gold  in  thy  temples  are  found. 

^  Through  thy  dungeons  the  kings  of  Judea  now  roam  ; 
By  thy  rivers  her  maidens  are  sighing  for  home. 
Here  the  princes  of  E^ypt  and  Tyre  bend  the  knee. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  are  too  feebie  for  thee. 

^  O  monarch  most  mighty,  repose  from  thy  care. 
And  calmly  the  honors  of  majesty  wear ; 
The  glory  of  Babylon  never  can  wane, 
The  house  of  thy  kingdom  shall  ever  remain.'' 

The  song  is  hushed ;  the  winds  have  ceased  to  sigh, 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 
Afar  from  haunts  of  men,  ¥rith. glaring  eye 
And  matted  hair  and  naked  hmb6,'all  torn 
By  thorny  reed  and  sedge  and  clinging  brier, 
A  madman  creeps  along  Euphrates'  stream.) 

*  Tht  hangiog  girdeiu  were  ooDrtmcted  by  Nebachadneuar  at  the  wiah  of  his  queen  Amytis  to 
poAseM  eocfa  elevated  groves  as  ahe  enjoyed  on  the  hills  around  her  native  EcbataniL — KUto,  Vol,  I. 
p.  270. 

4  The  Fbamdan  '*  Ashtaroth,"  Judges  z.  6. 
I  2  KjQp  six.  87. 

5  Nebo  IS  rappoeed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Hercuiy ;  Neigal  (2  Kings  zvil  80) 

I  Daa  iv.  2»-88. 
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Son,  moon,  and  starry  spheres,  who  neTer  tire 
Upon  TOOT  track  of  splendor  in  the  sky, 
wheel  on  your  shining  chariots  through  the  void; 
Wheel  on,  and  bring  tiehovah's  chosen  ones, 
The  keepers  of  his  pent-up  vengeance,  near. 

Annies  of  the  living  (}od. 
Brandishing  the  smiter^s  rod. 
From  the  mountsuns  of  the  North,* 
Send  your  trampling  legions  forth ; 
Come  from  Minnas  towering  heigfat,| 
Girded  for  avenging  fight ; 
Come,  with  quivers  well  supplied, 
£lam*s  sons  from  Ulai^s  tide ;} 
Come,  with  burnished  spear  and  shield, 
Persians,  to  the  battle-field ; 
Come  upon  your  milk-white  steeds. 
Eagle-winged,  victorious  Medes.§ 
Armies  of  the  living  God, 
Set  in  phalanx  deep  and  broad, 
Up,  with  speed  of  light,  away. 
Make  of  Babylon  a  prey. 
Like  the  swelung  of  the  sea, 
Rolling  on  to  victory 
Oyer  Shinar*s  ravaged  plain, 
Rush  the  eager  hosts  amain. 
Sentry  now  to  sentry  calls, 
Round  the  dose-encompassed  walls. 
Let  the  archer  bend  his  bow 
Stout  against  the  scoffing  foe ; 
Let  him  make  his  arrows  bright 
For  their  swift,  unerring  flight.' 
Louder  grows  the  sound  of  battle. 
Darts  on  brazen  armor  rattle  ; 
Lx>n  mace  through  helmet  crashes. 
Sword  with  spear  in  fury  clashes ; 
Engines  huge  with  voice  of  thunder 
Cleave  the  battlements  asunder. 
Dry  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Through  the  open  channel  leap ; 

Break  the  gates  of  brass. 

Let  the  conquerors  pass. 
Hasten  to  the  palace  gates. 
Where  the  impious  monarch  waits. 
King  and  prin^  and  concubine. 
Revelling  in  dance  and  wine. 
Where  3ie  finger  on  the  wall 
Traces  proud  Assyria's  fell. 
Let  the  eye  no  pity  show. 
Let  the  heart  no  mercy  know, 

.  *  Jeremiah  I  8,  9, 41. 

f  Jer.  li  27.  A  oontraction  for  Armenia.  A  tnuse  of  the  name  Minni  appears  in  JoeephoB  (Aot  L 
S-^,)  who,  quoted  from  Nicholas  of  Damascus  says,  **  There  is  a  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  oTtf 
Jfinyat,  upon  which  it  is  reported  that  many  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  were  saved." 

t  Daa  Till  2.    Isa.  xzii.  6. 

§  Jer,  IL  11.    Their  horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary  height  and  beauty. 
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Let  thiB  fieiy  surges  run, 
Do  to  her  as  she  nath  done. 
Dash  her  young  a^amst  the  stones  ; 
Fill  her  streets  with  dying  groans. 
Put  her  mighty  to  the  sword ;    • 
Tis  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord. 
Come  and  sit  thee  in  the  dust, 

Silently  in  darkness  sit ; 
Own  thy  desolation  just, 

While  the  shadows  o'er  thee  flit ; 
Glory,  strength  and  beauty  gone. 
Fallen,  fallen  Babylon  I 

O  Time,  thou  spoiler  of  the  nations  I  spread 
Wide  o'er  the  sad  and  silent  city  now 
Thy  raven  wing.     On  crumbling  arch  and  wall 
Let  lions  roam,  and  stealthy  jackals  cry, 
And  satyrs  dance,  and  slimy  serpents  hiss  ; 
Hyena  fierce,  and  owl  of  mournful  note. 
And  cormorant  and  fiery  scorpion  dwell. 
Bring  down  her  tottering  towers,  and  bury  deep 
In  the  embracing  bosom  of  the  earth 
The  secret  "  chambers  of  her  imagery," 
The  wondrous  trophies  of  her  power  and  pride. 
In  ages  hence,  firom  distant  western  climes. 
The  sons  of  nations  yet  unborn  shall  come 
To  break  the  silence  of  her  sepulchre, 
And  set  the  long-imprisoned  captives  free. 


^Tis  done !    Wild  roamer  of  the  desert  sands. 

Haggard,  uncouth,  untutored  Bedouin, 

Look  down  and  see  how  your  unconscious  feet 

Have  revelled  o'er  the  cities  of  the  dead. 

Bend  low,  and  gaze  upon  the  sculptured  piles 

Thick  set  with  characters  mysterious, 

And  chambers,  on  whose  alabaster  walls,* 

With  ivory  inlaid,  and  bordered  round 

With  fresco-flowers  and  mouldings  tipped  with  gold, 

In  gorgeous  hues  undimmed  by  time,  are  traced 

The  records  of  a  nation's  history. 

Behold !  these  are  Jehovah's  witnesses, 

Upspringing  from  the  dark,  oblinous  night 

Of  ages  gone,  to  tell  your  swarthy  sons 

How  true,  how  great,  how  terrible  is  God ! 

A.  R.  w. 


*  See  Lftyard*8  deacriptioD  of  an  Aasyrian  palace,  voL  IL,  pp.  207,  208. 
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WALLER  AKD  MARVELL. 


£dmui7D  Wallxr  and  Andrew  Marrell ! 
wits,  poets  and  politicians  1  together  distin- 
goishingthe  same  royal  court,  the  one  as  its 
ornament  and  honor,  the  other  as  its  orna- 
ment and  shame  :  history  has  booked  thdr 
names  together,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  sepa- 
rate their  fames.  Poets  and  politicians 
both,  'twere  well  if  we  could  say  partisans 
and  patriots  also ;  but  the  facts  forbid  the  s 
in  either  case,  for  Marvell  was  Mii^^r,and 
being  a  marvel  in  more  ways  than  one, 
shared  not  his  zeal  or  integrity  with  his  ele- 
gant contemporary — ^we  may  not  say  rival. 
Observe  wherein  they  resembled  each  other, 
and  how  they  differed.  Both  were  wits,  but 
after  unlike  fiishions.    Waller's  was  the  ele- 

gant  impudence  of  Brummell ;  Marvell's  the 
onest,  anti-humbug  humor  and  philosophic 
court-foolery  of  Sydney  Smith.  Waller  sa- 
crificed his  principle  to  his  interest  for  a  hon 
motj  and  played  upon  words  and  popular 
credulity  with  the  same  elaborately  contemp- 
tuous self-possession  ;  Marvell  made  daily 
sacrifices  of  himself,  from  matters  of  most 
trifling  mere  convenience  to  studied  schemes 
of  wildest  ambition — sacrifices  of  all  pardon- 
able longing  and  the  ready  prize  of  smiling, 
generous  opportunity,  to  sturdy  truth,  and 
the  pious  earnestness  of  patriotism — and  all 
for  a  jest  A  King  could  not  purchase  Mar- 
vell with  gold  and  political  distinction ;  Wal- 
ler's interest  and  intellect  were  to  be  easily 
secured  by  any  flimsy  promise  of  momentary 
gratification  for  his  political  pride  or  his  perso- 
nal vanity.  Cromwell  died,  and  immediately 
appeared  Waller  with  a  finished  panegyric 
of  fulsome  flattery  wrought  in  very  elegant 
verse.  The  Commonwealth  became  naturally 
defunct  ^  £very  dog  has  his  day,"  aftd  so 
had  Charles  XL,  who  was  welcomed  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  with  a  sweet  copy  of  con- 
gratulatory verses  by  ever-convenient  Waller. 
But  the  stanzas  to  the  Restoration  were  crit- 
ically inferior  to  the  Cromwellian  eulogy, 
and  the  mad-cap  monarch  was  *'  hurt." 
Waller's  ready  wit  supplied  the  consolation. 
'*  Poets,  Sire,'  said  he,  "  ever  succeed  better 


in  fiction  than  in  trutL**  Charles  was  satis- 
fied. Marvell,  the  incorruptible,  was  repre- 
senting in  Parliament,  for  tne  modest  consid- 
eration of  two  shillings  per  diern^  the  goodly 
oonstitueuOT  of  the  goodly  town  of  Eing- 
ston-upon-UuU.  His  voice  in  legislative 
halls  was  the  voice  of  simple  rincerity  and 
truth,  and  good  men  pursued  the  sound. 
His  pen  was  a  nimble  rod  wherewith,  in  fear- 
less, stinging  satire,  he  chastised  the  licensed 
&shionable  profligacy  and  insolent  measures 
of  the  gay  cavaliers.  So  his  Majesty  would 
&in  have  purchased  him  for  his  own  table, 
and  accordingly  commissioned  Lord  Danbv, 
his  treasurer,  ready  provided  with  purse  and 
court-diploma,  to  seek  out  Hull's  inflexible 
honesty,  and  persuade  him,  with  a  dioice  ap- 
peal couched  in  right  courtly  phrase,  to  let 
himself  be  bespoken  on  the  terms  already 
provided.  Marvell's  reception  of  the  King's 
commissioner  was  hospitable  and  cheerful 
Anticipating  the  honor  of  the  viait^  he  had 
already  provided  amusement  for  hiis  distin- 
guished guest,  and  having  patienUy  endured 
his  delivery  of  the  royal  message,  called  in 
an  attendant  to  testify  to  his  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ample  provUion  supplied 
by  a  generous  constituency  for  hk  8upp<Mt, 
by  showing  that  he  had  made  a  foil  dinner 
for  three  successive  days  on  a  leg  of  mutton ! 
Every  one  knows  the  rest — his  enjoyment  d 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  discomfiture,  and  how, 
when  he  had  withdrawn,  he  sent  to  a  fiiend 
to  borrow  a  euinea.  Query :  Did  he  really 
need  the  guinea,  or  was  this  merely  a  trick 
to  make  an  historical  anecdote  f  So  much 
fot  the  wit  of  the  weaUhy  member  from 
Hull 

The  Muses  favored  the  two  legislators  with 
like  partiality  ;  but  the  poetical  fiacultj 
which  adorned  the  one  appeared  in  the  oth^ 
"with  a  difference."  The  poetry  of  Waller 
is  essentially  artistieal;  its  merit  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  high  art  in  accurate  imitation, 
elaborate  execution,  brilliant  polish,  faultles 
finish.  'Tis  the  work  of  the  engraver,  not 
of  thedesigner;  of  the chiseller of  astatae^ 
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not  the  moulder;  'tis  a  dagaerreotype,  not 
a  miniature.  Waller  is  to  a  true  poet  what 
a  mere  copyist  is  to  a  painter ;  what  Ben- 
venuto  Cemni  was  to  Michael  Angelo.  His 
poetry  is  heartless,  soulless;  without  truth  or 
tenderness.  Tis  a  simpering  city  belle, 
made  up  by  a  milliner,  and  all  ready  to  ^  die 
of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  f  not  a  bouncing 
milkmaid,  all  in  a  glow  of  lusty  panting 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poetry  of 
Marvell  is  truthful  and  sincere.  There  is  in 
it  much  of  simple,  unaffected  sentiment,  and 
the  artless  earnestness  of  kindly  feeling. 
There  is  perhaps  in  the  sentiment  of  it  more 
el^ance  than  force,  and  it  lacks  in  g^reat 
measure  that  refined  finish  of  skilful  execu- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  verses  of  Waller. 
But  then,  in  compensation,  it  possesses  emi- 
nent naturalityy  which  the  effusions  of  Wal- 
ler sadly  want  The  poetical  faculty  in  Mar- 
vell is  rather  an  ornamental  accomplishment, 
superadded  to  his  graver  and  more  enduring 
claim  to  distinction,  the  claim  of  staunchest 
patriotism  and  abandoned  partisan  devotion, 
unchanegable  as  Truth  itself 

Except  by  William  Hazhtt,  perhaps,  his 
poetical  performances  are  not  decidedly  es- 
teemed sufficient  foundation  for  the  structure 
of  fiune  which  Time  has  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. His  verses  are  such  as  a  good  and 
very  kindly  and  well-meaning  man  would 
make.  They  are  eminently  tender  and  pure, 
such  of  them  as  can  be  so  qualified ;  for 
perhaps  those  which  are  merely  political  are 
among  the  best,  as  they  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  moat :  political  squibs ;  happy  and  amus- 
ing versions  of  current  court  scandal;  care- 
leffi  shafts  of  satire  for  passing  follies ;  sting- 
ing rebuke  for  arbitrary  imposition,  or  point^ 
ridicule  for  prevailing  quackeiy,  of  whatso- 
ever nature  it  might  happen  to  partake. 
Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  pobtico-po- 
etical  themes  of  the  member  from  Hull. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  and  to 
establish  their  critical  correctness,  we  supply 
some  specimens  from  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  the  two  subjects  of  our  sketch. 
Waller's  lines  ''On  a  Girdle"  have  been 
every  where  quoted,  and'  are  already  suffi- 
denUy  familiar.  So,  also,  with  his  exquisite 
«  song," 

"  Gk>,  lovely  roie  I 
TeU  her  that  wastet  her  time  and  me. 

That  DOW  she  knows, 
When  I  reMmbl«  her  to  thee, 
Bow  sweet  and  fiur  the  seems  to  be,**  Ac 


Another  ^  song,"  however,  will  be  new  to 
many  readers : 

**  Say,  lovely  dreamt  where  oonldst  fhoa  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  fiuce  ff 
Colors  of  this  glorious  kind 
Gome  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

"  In  Heav'n  itself  thon  sure  wert  dress*d 
With  that  angel-like  disguise ; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest^ 
And  see  my  joy  with  dosed  eyes. 

*ButahI  this  image  is  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dream ; 
Oruel  Sacharissa's  mind 
Ne*er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

"  Fair  dream  1  if  thon  intend*st  me  grace, 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine ; 
Paint  despised  love  in  ttiy  fiice, 
And  make  it  t^  appear  like  mine. 

"Pale,  wan  and  mea^  let  it  look, 
With  a  pitv-movmg  shape. 
Such  as  wanner  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

"  Then  to  that  matchless  nvmph  appear. 
In  whose  shape  thou  sninest  so ; 
Softljr  in  her  Bleejnnff  ear 
With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

"  Perhaps  from  greatness,  state  and  pride, 
Thus  surpriMd,  she  mav  fall; 
Bleep  does  disproportion  hide, 
And,  death-resembling,  equals  alL** 

All  who  have  read  Mrs.  Jamison's  '*  Loves 
of  the  Poets,''  (and  they  must  be  few  who 
have  not,^  know  who  is  the  ^^Sacharissa" 
mentionea  here.  Waller  had  been  wedded 
to  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  (he  was  himself 
master  of  an  income  of  tnree  thousand 
pounds,)  who  died  the  same  year  of  her 
marriage.  Inatanlly,  Waller,  with  his  own 
peculiar  gallantry,  donning  his  gayest  court 
suit,  (^  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe" 
were  not  for  Rochester's  ^  Ooryphoeus  of  ^ 
court  wits,")  went  arwooing  of  Lady  Doro-* 
thea  Sidney,  {^  Sacharissa,"  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,)  no  doubt  "  whist- 
ling as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,"  Her- 
rick's  "  Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while  ye  may  !" 
Unfortunately  "^  Sacharissa"  was  not  avail- 
able. She  happened,  haplessly  for  our  smit- 
ten swain,  to  be  possessed  of  some  "  silly 
modicum  of  sense.  She  was  not  to  be  won 
by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  ^  charm  he 
never  so  wisely"  in  the  groves  of  PenshursU 
She  said  him  *^  nay,"  and  married  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 
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Here  is  some  of  the  wit  he  wasted,  whilst 
his  "  delusion"  endured : — 


**  AT  FSmUBST. 

*  While  in  this  pork  I  aing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  uie  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With  loud  complamts,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wila  and  cruel  soul  is  given 
More  deaf  than  trees,   and    prouder  than  the 

heav'n  1 
Love's  foe  professed  I  why  dost  thoo  fidsdy  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
JTtf*  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  Uie  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 
That  all  we  can  of  Love  or  high  desire, 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire." 

*  •  •  ♦  » 

"  This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  prendent  of  verae  ; 
Highly  eoncemkd  that  the  muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advised  me :  *  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  forth  to  see, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  lea»t»  may  with  this  passion  find.' 
Ah !  cruel  nymph  I  from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main. 
And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect 
A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect  1 
Tet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Blest  in  her  choice ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer. 
But  £rom  those  gifts  which  Heav'n  has  heaped  on 
her." 

Long  years  had  lapsed  since  the  penning 
of  these  very  verses,  and  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland  had  fallen  into  "  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  when,  on  some  occasion  encoun- 
tering her  poetical  suitor  "  aforetime,"  she 
demanded  to  know  (no  doubt  in  memory  of 
decayed  coquetry)  when  he  would  make  for 
the  Countess  such  sweet  and  pleasant  verses 
as  "  long  time  ago"  he  was  wont  to  dedicate 
to  his  peerless  **  Sacharissa."     "  Whenever," 
replied  adroit  Waller,  with  a  let-thcU-pass 
air  becoming  the  occasion,  **  whenever  the 
Countess  shall  have  acquired  the  youth  and 
grace  and  beauty  that  was  Sachanssa's." 
Here  is  a  question  suggested  for  the  consid-  { 
eration  of  a  Ninon,  or  a  De  Stael,  or  a  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  or  a  "  Lady  of  Fashion,"  or 
an  authoress  of  "  Etiquette,  and  the  Code  of 
Conversation" :  Was  compliment  intended 
or  conveyed  in  Waller's  answer  ?      This 
ready-witted  adaptation  of  himself  to  con- 
tingent circumstances  was  an  instance  of  the 
quality  of  Brummellism  which  distinguished 

•  Sir  PhlUp. 


^m  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  every 
where  discovers  itself  in  the  coarse  of  his 
political  career,  being  easily  donned  for  all 
court  occasions. 

Of  the  poems  of  Marvell,  those  which  are 
exclusivdy  political  were  necessarily  most 
popular  in  his  own  day.    In  those  times  of 
partisan  turbulence,  oddly  jumbled  with  court 
wit,  careless  gallantry,  and  reckless,  unscni- 
pulous,  indiscriminate  libertinism,  a  mere 
languishii^  lover  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  at 
best    To  be  sure,  v^ses  merely  amatory 
were  produced  in  plenty,  and  of  sufficient 
tenderness ;  but  then,  these  were  but  fonnal 
tenders  of  &shionable  compliment,  and  their 
artificiality  was   safely  understood.      Men 
then,  as  women  now-andays,  moved  in  cirdes, 
coteries,  c%«M/  and  each  wit  of  the  hour, 
any  inventive  producer  of  lively  Terses,  was, 
for  the  nonce,  acknowledged  Coryphceus  of 
some  little  set    Each  happy  hit  at  any  pass- 
ing political  absurdity,  each  racy  v«aon 
of  some  present  circular  scandal,  had  its 
willing  pedlars,  notable  people  who  were  **  in 
the  joke,"  and  eager  to  providie  for  its  pub- 
licity.   Of  such  squibs  as  these  Marvell  was 
a  prolific  producer.     By  thdr  means  he 
achieved  unparalleled  popularity  with  the 
Commonwealth  party,  and  in  the  esdmadoa 
of  the  gallant  cavaliers,  some  reputation  for 
formidability  as  an  intractable  arch-round- 
head.   Nevertheless,  it  was  not  as  a  licensed 
lam|)ooner,  and  no  better,  that  the  bluff  old 
patnot  figured.    His  was  graver  sport     To 
be  sure,  he  played  somewhat  widdy  with 
the  lash  of  his  wit,  on  this  ude  and  on  that, 
tipping  an  absurdity  in  a  tender  part  with  a 
taking  grace ;  but  then  all  was  done  with  a 
good-iumored  air,  and  all  pro  bono  publico. 
Still,  apart  from  political  purposes,  Marvell 
produced  many  verses  of  rare  excellence 
which  have  easily  lived  down  to  our  day, 
and,  thanks  to  the  careful  nursing  of  Hazlitt 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  even  yet  retain  their  wonted 
health  and  vigor.    Hazlitt  bestows  enthusi- 
astic commendation  upon  ^  the  power  and 
sweetness"  of  Marvell's  verse,  but  seems  to 
despair  of  convincing  the  public  against  its 
will,  and  despite  its  preconceived  prejudices. 
He  furnishes,  for  proof  of  Marvell's  merit, 
these  very  elegant  lines 

**  TO  HIB  OCT  MI8TBX86. 

**  Had  we  bat  world  enough  and  time. 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  down  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  lo^g  lore's  day. 
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ThoQ  by  the  Indian  Ganges*  aide 

Shouldst  rubies  find :  I  by  the  tide  , 

Of  Hamber  would  complaiD.    I  would 

Love  you  ten  years  berore  the  flood  * 

And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 

Till  the  conyersioD  of  the  Jews. 

My  vegetable  love  should  grow 

Vaeter  than  empires,  and  more  slow. 

An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 

Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gace ; 

Two  hundred  to  adore  each  Iveast ; 

But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest: 

An  age  at  least  to  eyery  part, 

And  the  last  age  should  wow  your  heart 

For,  lady,  yon  deserye  this  state ; 

Nor  would  I  loye  at  lower  rate, 

But  at  my  baek  I  always  hear 

Time's  winged  chariot  hurryixi^  near ; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

I>e9ert8  of  yast  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found ; 

Nor  in  thy  marble  yault  shall  sound 

My  echoing  song :  th^  worms  shall  try 

That  long-preseryed  yirginity ; 

And  your  quaint  honor  turn  to  dust. 

And  mto  ashes  all  my  lust 

7^  ffrave*8  a  fine  and  private  place, 

Bui  none^  I  think,  do  there  emoraee. 

Now,  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 

Sitd  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew, 

And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 

At  eyeiy  pore  with  instant  fires, 

Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may ; 

And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey, 

Rather  at  once  our  time  deyour. 

Than  languish  in  his  slow-chapp'd  power. 

Let  us  rtMl  our  strength  and  all 

Oor  sweetness  up  into  one  ball ; 

And  tear  our  i^eaaures  with  rough  strife 

Through  the  iron  gates  of  life. 

TTius,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 

Stand  etdl,  yet  toe  wUl  make  him  run,** 

In  some  lines  entitled  "  Thoughts  in  a 
Garden,''  suggested  by  the  quaint  device  of 
a  "  flower-dial,"  the  following  passage,  lus- 
cious as  bursting  grapes,  and  refreshing  as 
water-melons,  occurs : — 

**  What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  yine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine ; 
The  nectarine  and  eurione  peach 
Into  my  hands  themseWes  do  reach ; 
8t%tmbUng  on  melons  as  I  pass, 
Insnared  with  flowers,  I  wl  on  grass.** 

And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  Providence,  he 
says: — 

••  He  hanss  in  shade  the  orange  brieht» 
Like  eolden  lamps  in  a  green  ni^t. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Orraus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet** 
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But  we  must  proceed  to  consider  Marvell 
and  Waller  in  their  offices  of  political  poets. 
It  must  be  remembered  then  that  both  were 
not  partisans,  for  Waller  was  not  one,  save 
in  so  far  as  he  found  his  party  in  himself. 
They  could  not  be  at  all  times  political  op- 
ponents, BO  lonff  as  Waller,  invariable  only 
as  he  was  Waller,  continued  to  pendulate, 
let  Marvell  be  never  so  inflexible  and  tena- 
cious, and  at  no  time  to  be  bought,  hegged 
or  borrowed  for  the  use  of  roymists.  Mar- 
vell was  the  recognized  oracle  of  the  popu- 
lar patty.  His  speeches  and  writings  fur- 
nished poUtical  maxims  for  the  adherents  of 
Cromwell  and  upholders  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Waller  was  the  veriest  time-server 
and  sycophantic  waiter  on  the  powers  that  be, 
ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstacv  of  being 
in  favor,  and  holding  prosperity  m  higher 
estimation  than  honesty.  Waller  was  the 
nephew  of  John  Hampden,  yet  the  world  of 
factional  turbulence  has  scarcely  produced 
another  such  mere  professional  traitor.  His 
mother,  however,  (Hampden's  sister,)  ^as  a 
rabid  royalist,  and  is  said  to  have  soundly 
rated  Cromwell  for  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  When  Judge  Crawley  was  im- 
peached for  his  opinion  favorable  to  the  levy 
of  ship-money,  Waller  conducted  the  prose- 
cution against  him,  and  20,000  copies  of  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  were  bought  up  by 
**  the  people."  Yet,  very  shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  implicated  in  a  plot  to  surprise  the 
city  militia,  and  was  detected  in  arratiging 
to  admit  the  King's  forces.  For  this  he  was 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  £10,000;  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  abject  meanness,  pitiful  pol- 
troonery, and  wretched  prostitution  of  every 
sentiment  of  honor  which  he  discovered  in 
his  apology  to  Parliament  and  the  people. 
Waller  sat  for  the  town  of  Hastings  m 
Charles  n.'s  first  Parliament,  and  throughout 
that  reign  represented  different  constituen- 
cies. From  his  wide  and  open  field  of  poUtical 
experience.  Waller  descried  afar  off  the  fate 
of  James  H. ;  and  when  that  reddess  mon- 
arch was  about  to  throw  the  national  Church 
and  the  Constitution  into  ^  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  prophesied  of  him  that  he 
would  be  ^  left  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand." 
Waller  was  bom  in  1605  at  Coleshill,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
purchased  a  small  property  there,  that  ^  he 
might  die,  like  a  stag,  where  he  was  roused." 
This  was  well  in  him,  and  more  worthy  than 
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nvas  his  wont.  One  is  almost  persuaded  to 
pardon  the  meanness  of  his  past  life  for  the 
sake  of  its  close.  This  praiseworthy  ambi- 
tion of  his  eleventh  hour,  however,  was  not 
to  be  gratified.  He  died  at  Beaconsfield,  in 
1687,  and  in  the  churchyard  there  he  lies 
hard  by  to  Edmund  Burke.  Rare  company 
for  each  other  are  they,  there  under  the 
mould ! 

Andrew  Marvell  was  a  rare  good  man. 
He  inherited  many  excellences  from  his  fa- 
ther, and,  like  a  good  and  £uthful  servant, 
he  abundantly  multiplied  those  "  talents  of 
trust"  Of  this  same  father  of  his  a  curious 
(may  we  term  it  pleasant  ?)  story  is  related. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  residing  in  Hull ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  proceeding  to  Lincolnshire  to 
marry  a  youthful  couple,  he  embarked  with 
the  lovers  in  a  small  boat.  The  weather  was 
calm,  and  the  water  quiet,  but  old  Marvell 
had  an  anticipative  feeling  of  danger.  Noth- 
ing alarmed  by  the  promise  of  quick  death 
presently,  on  the  contrary  seeming  strangely 
cheerful,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore  as  he  en- 
tered the  boat,  crying  out,  ^  Ho  I  for  Heav- 
en !"  The  boat  sank,  sure  enough,  and  all 
were  lost  together.  There  is  something  very 
beautiful  in  all  ^s.  His  parting  gift  to  the 
£uniliar  shore,  and  his  brave  affection  and 
fidelity  for  his  young  friends,  have  in  them 
something  of  modest  martyrdom  and  the 
gentlest  heroism.  His  son,  Andrew,  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  there,  and  been  graduated, 
he  early  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advanti^es  of  travel.  It  was  at  Rome  that 
he  met  with  Milton,  and  there  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  afterwards  was  matured  to  friend- 
ship, political  and  personal,  was  easily  estab- 
lished between  these  two.  After  having 
been  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, Marvell  was  selecteci  by  General  Fair- 
fax to  instruct  his  daughter  in  languages. 
It  was  while  thus  employed,  or  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  this  duty,  that  Mil- 
ton, who  had  lately  been  presented  with  the 
unsolicited  appointment  of  Latin  Secretary, 
obtained,  through  the  interest  and  kind  of- 
fices of  his  friend  the  Secretary  Bradshaw, 
Marvel I's  appointment  to  assist  him.  Mil- 
ton's friendly  interest  was  afterwards  richly 
repaid  by  Marvell,  who  at  the  Restoration 
co-operated  with  Davenant  to  procure  for 
Milton,  who  had  rendered  himself  danger- 
ously obnoxious,  a  share  in  the  general  am- 
nesty.   Shortly  previous  to  the  Restoration, 


Marvell  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of 
Hull,  and  he  was  the  latest  English  member 
who  received  a  regular  per  diem  from  his 
constituents.  The  Messrs.  Chambere,  remark- 
ing upon  this  &ct,  have  appended  this  note 
to  their  article  on  Andrew  Marvell,  {Cydo- 
pcedia  of  English  Literature  :)  "  The  an- 
cient wages  of  a  burgess,  for  serving  in  Par- 
liament, was  2s,  a- day;  those  of  a  knight 
for  the  shire,  4*.  They  were  reduced  to  thb 
certain  sum  the  16  th  of  Edward  H.  We 
have  seen  the  original  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  member  and  his  constituents,  dated 
September,  1645,  in  which  the  former  stip- 
ulated to  serve  *  without  any  manner  of 
wages  or  pay'  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  excitement  of 
the  civil  war  had  increased  the  desire  of  many 
to  sit  in  Parliament."  Marvell's  character 
as  a  parliamentarian  was  right  elevated  and 
noble.  He  was  eminently  pure  and  upright, 
a  man  of  inflexibie  integrity  and  earnest  pur- 
pose of  right.  All  parties  honored  him,  and 
his  own  idolized  him.  As  a  speaker.  Waller 
surpassed  him  far  in  eloquence,  but  as  a  pa- 
triot, he  had  not  his  peer.  His  death  in 
1678  was  singularly  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for.  No  previous  illness  gave  wanuc^  of 
its  approach.  For  some  time  after,  various 
suspicions  as  to  its  cause  were  floating  abroad, 
and  there  were  many  who  believed  that  lie 
had  been  poisoned.  The  corporation  of  Hull 
voted  an  appropriation  for  a  monumental 
memorial  to  be  raised  in  his  honor,  but  there 
were  vetoes  in  those  days,  and  the  vote  was 
vetoed  by  the  Court    But  what  of  that  ? 

"  I  know  he  is  not  dead;  I  know  proud  Dealh 
Duret  not  behead  soch  sacred  majesty." 

We  wiU  now  supply  some  specimens  of 
the  political  poetics  of  these  two  rare  wor- 
thies, and  so  conclude.  First,  as  in  ord^  of 
arrangement  here,  we  give  some  stanzas  of 
Waller's  "  Panegyric  to  the  Lord  Protector." 
It  is  too  lengthy  to  quote  entire : — 

"  While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
Tou  bridle  faction  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  U8  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe. 
Make  us  unite  and  make  us  conquer  t<x> ; 

"Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain. 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  caimoi  rogo. 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  when  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

**  Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  showed  his  fiice. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  reat, 
Storms  of  Ambition,  tossing  us,  repressed. 
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'  Tour  drooping  country,  torn  with  ciTil  hate, 
Reitored  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  teat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilhng  Scots  to  fetch  their  doom. 


"The  sea's  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet. 
With  bending  sails,  each  yessel  of  our  fleet; 
Tour  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  ga 

"HeaVn,  that  has  placed  this  island  to  gire  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe, 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  1 

*  Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  desired 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankmd. 

**  Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succor  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  isx  the  world*s  Protector  shall  be  known. 


*  StiU  as  yon  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  with- 
out noise 

Tlie  riiiDg  sun  nighVs  yulgar  lights  destroys^ 

*  Had  yoo,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story ; 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 

Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 

**  This  CiBBsar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
3iistaken  Brutu?  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  by  that  stroke." 

What  politic  impudence,  this  reminding 
Cromwell  of  Brutus ! 

"That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  falL" 

In  the  next  stanza  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  Roman  Senate  with  the  English  Parlia- 
ment on  a  like  occasion,  and  Kome's  dire 
catastrophe  with  England's  sudden  prosper- 
ity ;  and  concludes  with — 

"  As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast. 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest 

**  Hien  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
To>ur  battles  thej  hereafter  shall  mdite, 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  livs  in  fight" 

We  will  now  give  Marvell's  treatment  of 
the  same  subject;  and  herein  we  have  an 


admirable  study  of  the  distinction  between 
the  true  and  fidse  of  sentiment,  in  written 
matter  of  any  sort : 

"  AN  BORATIAir  ODK  UFOK  CBOMWXLL'b  RXIUBir 

raoM  laxLAim. 

*'The  forward  youJi  that  would  appear. 
Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear  ; 
Nor  in  tlie  shadows  sing 
His  numbers  languishing. 

"  Tu  time  to  leave  the  books  m  dust, 
And  oil  the  unused  armor's  rust ; 
Removing  from  the  wall 
The  corslet  of  the  halL 

"  So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace ; 
Bat  through  adventurous  war 
Uig^  his  native  star ; 

"  And,  like  the  three-forked  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  wherein  it  nurst, 
Did  through  his  own  side 
'  His  fiery  way  divide; 

"  For  'tis  all  one  to  encourage  high, 
Hie  emulous,  or  enemy ; 
Or  with  such  to  inclose 
Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

**  Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went. 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent ; 
And  Cesar's  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast 

"  Tis  madness  to  renst  or  blame 
The  face  of  angry  Heaven's  flame ; 
And,  if  we  would  speak  true, 
Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

"  Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 
(As  if  lus  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bei^amot,) 

*  Could  by  industrious  valor  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 
And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  momd  I 

**  Though  Justice  against  Fkte  complain. 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain — 
But  those  do  hold  no  break 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 

''Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 
Allows  of  penetration  less. 

And  tnerefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

"  What  field  of  all  the  civil  war, 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  t 
And  Hampton  shows  what  part 
He  had  of  wiser  art 

•  •  «  •  • 

**  And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  in  one  year  tamed  ; 
So  much  one  man  can  do, 
That  does  best  act  and  Imow. 
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**  They  can  affirm  bis  praises  bept, 
And  have,  thoogh  overcome,  confest 
How  jTood  he  is,  how  just, 
Abd  fit  for  highest  trost 

**  Kor  yet  grown  stiffer  hr  command. 
But  still  in  the  Repubbc's  hand, 
How  fit  he  is  to  sway, 
That  can  to  well  obey  1 

"  He  to  the  Commona'  feet  presents 
A  kingdom  for  his  first  yeai's  rents, 
And,  what  he  may,  forbears 
His  fiune  to  make  it  theirs. 

**  And  has  hisswwd  and  spoib  nngirt 
To  lay  them  at  the  pubke's  skirt ; 
So  when  the  fiuoon  high 
Falls  heayy  fifom  the  sky. 


c< 


She  haTing  killed,  no  more  does  search. 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch, 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 
The  fiidconer  has  her  sure. 


**  What  may  not  then  this  isle  presume. 
While  Victory  his  crest  does  plume  f 
What  may  not  others  fear. 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year  t 

**  As  GsBsar,  he,  ere  loi^,  to  Gaul, 
To  Italy  an  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states  not  firee 
Shall  climacteric  be. 

**  The  Pict  no  shelter  now  shall  find, 
Within  his  partv-cootour'd  mind ; 
But  from  this  valor  sad 
Shrink  underneath  the  plaid, 

*  Happv,  if  in  the  tufted  brake 
The  English  hunter  him  mbtake, 
Nor  lay  his  hands  in  near 
The  CaledoDian  deer. 

"  But  thou,  the  war's  and  fortune's  son, 
March  indefiitigably  on ; 
And,  for  me  last  effect, 
Still  keep  the  sword  erect 

"  Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fright 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  nifht, 
The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintaia" 


This,  in  a  merely  literary  sense,  is  a  very 
noble  and  elegant  eulogy.  In  addition,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  author^s  diaracter,  it  is 
but  just  to  judge  it  honest  and  sincere. 
Holland  was  the  enemy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  harbored  and  comforted  the  oat- 
cast  ^ng ;  therefore  it  was  obnoxious  to 
Marvell,  who  has  made  a  very  whimsical, 
almost  absurd,  satire  upon  it^  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  heard  the 
name  of  the  author.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
hint  at  it  here.  He  styles  Holland  ^  the 
indigested  vomit  of  the  sea ;"  "  so  much 
earth  as  was  contributed  by  English  sailors 
(or  pilots  ?  this  last  is  better,  because  more 
contemptuous)  when  they  heav'd  the  lead  ?* 
and  says,  ^  the  Dutch,  wiUi  mad  labor,  fished 
the  land  ashore," 

**  And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambefgrease." 


**  How  did  they  rivet,  with  gigantic  piles. 
Through  the  centre  their  new-catchea  mUes ! 
And  to  the  stake  a  struffgling  oountiy  bound, 
W  here  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  grovrnd  P 

"  Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid. 
And  oft  at  leap-firog  o*er  their  steeples  play'd  f 

"  The  fish  ofttimes  the  bmgher  dispoasest^ 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat  but  aa  a  guest  ;** 

"  And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  sea-nymphs,  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  D^tch  served  up  for  cabtUaa" 

"  Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Bsm  they  their  lord,  and  country's  father,  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state  j 
Invent  a  shovel,  be  a  magistrate." 

And  other  such ;  but  we  must  have  done 
with  these  rare  worthies.  Of  pohticians  of 
the  passing  day,  their  story  will  serve  to  in- 
struct a  gracious  few,  and  amuse  the  grace- 
less many.  Surely,  history,  personal,  politi- 
cal, or  literary,  no  where  presents  another 
instance  of  such  sustamed  symmetrical  con- 
trast 
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THE      CONVENT      AND      THE      WORLD. 


A  TALE  OF  PERU. 


CHAPTER!. 


THE  ANGELUP. 


It  was  a  warm  evening  towards  the  end 

of  the  pleasant  month  of  January ^No, 

reader,  this  is  no  misprint ;  January  is  a 
pleasant  month  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  venue  of  our  story  is  laid  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  warm  delightful  evening;  the 
lingering  day  was  on  the  point  of  melting 
into  twihght ;  the  eternal  trade-wind  moved 
lazily  through  the  streets  and  squares  of 
Lima,  flapping  its  wings  still  moist  with  the 
snows  of  the  Andes,  fanning  the  fainted 
air,  and  making  it  a  luxury  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  life.  On  such  an  evening,  we  beg 
the  reader  to  repair  \vith  us  to  the  City  of 
Kings,  the  lordly  capital  of  Peru — only  in 
imagination,  however :  would  to  Heaven  it 
were  otherwise. 

The  fair  Limenians*  had  just  sallied  out 
for  the  evening  paseo,  vespers,  an  ice  on  the 
plaza,  or  the  serious  business  of  love-making. 

*  Limtnians. — We  have  adopted  this  word  m 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  almost  upon 
oar  own  responsibility  alone.  We  have  seen  it 
and  heard  it  used  bnt  very  seldom,  and  never  by 
paramount  authority.  Writers  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed no  rule  but  their  own  caprice  in  that  respect 
They  employ  indiscriminately  the  epithets  Lima- 
yan,  limanese,  Limanos,  and  such  like  derivatives, 
without  having  either  custom,  analogy,  or  any 
o4her  excuse  whatever  to  offer,  except  this,  that 
there  is  no  one  adjective  which  has  thus  far  ob- 
tained exclusively  m  the  case.  We  have  made 
choice  of  the  word  at  the  head  of  this  note  for 
aeveral  reasons.  Its  termination  has  an  £nglii<h 
•oand,  an  obvioos  recommendation.  It  resembles 
the  oofrespoodinff  term  in  Spanish,  which  is  Li- 
mefio  (pronouncea  Limenia)  And  finally,  its  for- 
mation proceeds  according  to  the  analogy  that 
governs  in  sunilar  cases. 


There  had  been  no  toro  fight  that  day ;  and 
slowly  had  the  tedious  hours  crept  on  despite 
the  usual  resources  of  Peruvian  idleness, 
lisping  scandal,  smoking  puros,  drinking 
mat^,  (a  habit  imported  from  Buenos  A3rre83 
and  lolling  and  rocking  in  the  indispensable 
grass  hammock  that  just  swung  clear  of  the 
stone  floor.  The  streets  were  filling  with 
aayas  y  mautoSj  that  picturesque  and  conven- 
ient costume  of  the  ladies  of  that  region. 
Blessed  saya  y  manto  /  Were  Phidias  to  live 
again,  and  deify  in  marble  the  myth  of 
Amorous  Intrigue,  certes  ho  would  drape 
his  statue  in  that  delightful  dress.  So  uni- 
form and  similar  to  each  other  were  the 
charming  black  phantoms  that  flitted  past, 
dehcate  though  not  aerial,  but  graceful  and 
languid  as  the  dancing  girls  of  old  Ionia, 
that  the  mother  could  not  have  recognized 
her  daughter,  though  her  own  needle  had 
sewed  every  stitch  of  every  seam  and  plough- 
ed the  silken  furrows  of  the  elegant  (^guise. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  lose  your  wits  at  a 
masquerade  ball,  in  attempting  to  follow  some 
particular  black  domino  through  the  crowd 
of  black  dominos  ?  If  so,  remember  your 
bewilderment,  and  learn  to  pity  a  Limenian 
husband  if  he  chance  to  be  jealous ;  though — 
Manco-Capac  be  praised — the  element  of 
jealousy  seldom  enters  into  the  character  of 
the  gentlemanly  Peruvian. 

But  to  return  to  our  story — ^for  we  have 
a  story  to  tell — the  streets  of  Lima,  on  a 
feir  evening  of  January,  183-,  were  filling 
with  a  throng  of  bustling  mortals,  bent  on 
the  busy  pursuits  of  idleness.  Under  one  of 
the  arcades  of  the  Plaza  Mayovy  several 
young  men  stood  in  a  group,  sipping  yr«5co« 
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de  pifla  for  a  pretext,  but  really  and  evi- 
dently engaged  in  the  arduous  toil  of  killing 
time.  They  were  all  foreigners ;  some  wore 
the  British,  others  the  American  navy  uni- 
form ;  one,  somewhat  taller  than  the  rest» 
was  conspicuous  no  less  for  his  fine  figure 
and  pleasing,  manly  countenance,  than  for 
his  citizen^s  dress,  which  contrasted  with  the 
gold  bands  and  glittering  buttons  around 
him. 

It  was  difficult  to  venture,  with  any  de- 
gree of  probability,  any  surmise  whatever  as 
to  the  nationality  of  the  latter.  His  fea- 
tures and  form  had  something  of  the  North 
American  cast ;  but  he  had  a  slight  accent 
when  speaking  in  English,  not  that  Yankee 
peculiarity  which  Mr.  Cooper  and  other 
English  authors  are  so  fond  of  pointing  out, 
but  an  unaccountable  foreign  intonation  dif- 
ficult to  be  located.  He  was  not  a  native  of 
Peru,  for  his  fluent  Castilian  was  free  from 
all  provincialism;  whenever  he  addressed 
a  few  complimentary  remarks  to  passing 
senoritas,  he  lisped  hke  a  true  Madrilene,  al- 
though a  practised  ear  might  have  detected 
that  in  ms  pronunciation  which  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  In 
truth  he  was  one  of  those  cosmopohtes  who 
have  taught  themselves  foreign  tongues,  un- 
til they  have  lost,  in  a  measure,  the  idiom- 
atic peculiarities  of  their  own. 

"Saint  Clair,"  cried  an  American  mid- 
shipman, addressing  this  personage,  "  when 
is  that  steamer  of  yours  going  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  these  parts  ?" 

"  She  will  soon  arrive,  my  boy ;  why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

^  Because  I  have  invited  the  girls  for  an 
excursion  to  Chorillos  on  board  of  her ;  we 
are  to  have  the  V allejos,  the  Recaverras,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  fashion." 

"  Well,  Crocket,  I  should  advise  you  not 
to  appoint  a  day." 

"  Why  so  ?"  unsuspiciously  demanded  the 
young  man.  "  Don't  you  think  she'll  be  in 
pretty  soon  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  boy ;  at  least  I  hope  so  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason :  you  might  get  quar- 
antined, you  know.  You  remember  the 
sailing  match." 

The  young  man  addressed  as  Crocket,  a 
curly-headed  young  middy,  joined  in  the 
laugh  which  this  remark  elicited  at  his  ex- 
pense, although  it  alluded  to  a  circumstance 
which  had  mortified  him  not  a  little.  Owing 
to  some  youthful  nrisdemeahor,  his  last  lib- 


erty day  had  proved  a  day  of  penance,  which 
he  had  passed  gazing  ruefully  through  the 
starboard  bridle-port  of  the  unwieldy  trans- 
port ship  which  represented  the  American 
flag  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  whilst  hb 
friends,  in  fast  cutters  and  with  ladies  and 
music  on  board,  were  beating  agsunst  the 
fresh  trade-wind,  racing  for  the  expense  q£  a 
sumptuous  dinner  at  San  Lorenzo. 

They  were  still  laughing — ^for  the  author 
of  the  joke  had  that  very  afternoon  shown 
himself  the  liberal  proprietor  of  a  champagne 
of  superior  brand — ^they  were  still  laughing, 
when  there  ^hove  in  sights"  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  our  new  acquaintance,  a  most 
voluptuous  figure  attired  in  the  national 
gear  of  the  country.  As  usual,  the  folds  of 
the  manto  were  drawn  over  the  head  and 
features  so  as  to  allow  but  one  eye  to  ap- 
pear— ^but  what  aA  eye!  The  diamond 
glittering  on  the  pretty  hand  which  held  the 
jealous  veil,  threw  no  such  flashes  as  that 
bright  black  eye.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
saya,  gathered  quite  tightly,  displayed  sudi 
tiny  feet  as  Lima  alone  can  boast,  while  the 
artful  and  coquettish  motion  of  the  figure 
contrived  to  give,  through  the  ample  drapery, 
such  promise  and  vague  indications  of  the 
perfection  of  female  proportions,  that  C^- 
nova,  had  he  been  there,  would  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit  of  Chimborazo 
f6r  the  sake  of  copying  from  such  a  model. 

"  Christopher  Columbus !"  ejaculated 
Crocket.  This  was  a  nautical  oath  peculiar 
to  himself.  Though  wild  to  excess,  the  youth 
had  principles  of  his  own,  and  seldom  in- 
dulged any  very  profane  interjections. 

"  A  ve-ry  pret-ty  girl,"  languidly  drawled 
forth  a  young  lord  with  a  single  epaulet^ 
plying  hiis  quizzing-glass  not  ungracefully. 

"Fine  craft  that,"  growled  a  red-faced, 
gray-headed  lieutenant  in  H..B.  M.'s  Navy, 
who  thought  it  unseamanlike  to  allow  an 
opportunity  to  pass  of  bringing  in  Neptu- 
nian metaphors — ^"Fine  craft  that,  and  a 
capital  figure-head." 

"  Saint  Clair,"  resumed  the  young  Amer- 
ican officer,  "  did  you  see  that  look  f  Hist, 
there  goes  another.  She  is  after  you,  m j 
fine  fellow.  Heave  short,  my  boy,  and 
make  sail  in  chase." 

Saint  Clair  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his 
precious  person,  and  withal  too  mudi  saga- 
city in  such  matters,  not  to  have  noticed  the 
look;  and  the  flattering  inference  of  his 
young  friend  was  the  more  readily  enter- 
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tained,  that  be  already  knew  by  experience 
bow  many  kind  tbings  tbe  eye  of  a  sefior- 
ita  can  speak  in  tbe  City  of  Kings.*  Per- 
bape  ako  be  bad  business  elsewbere,  and 
was  not  soiry  of  a  pretext  to  part  company. 
At  all  events,  be  lost  no  time  in  following 
tbe  tecbnical  directions  of  bis  sea-faring 
companion. 

^ao  following,**  cried  Saint  Glair,  as  be 
started  in  pursuit 

'^  Honor  brigbt,"  answered  Crocket 
"Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  and  tiy  our 
luck  at  montS.^ 

Not  tbe  bee-bunter,  wbo  lines  tbe  indus- 
trious little  insect  be  pursues  tbrougb  tbe 
forest  trees — ^not  tbe  Indian  warrior,  wbo 
dogs  tbe  mocassin  prints  upon  tbe  autumn 
leaves,  ever  displayed  more  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  tban  Saint  Clair  in  tracking  tbe 
game  be  was  now  cbasing.  Nevertheless,  so 
many  sayae  y  mantes  rustled  under  tbe  por- 
tals and  in  Uie  open  square,  and  so  similar 
were  tbey  all  to  tbat  of  bis  inamorata,  that 
several  times  be  lost  sigbt  of  ber.  Once  be 
was  OQ  the  point  of  giving  up  his  enterprise, 
when  be  caught  a  glance  of  a  jewelled  bttle 
band  pUying  carelessly  with  the  black  folds 
of  atcE^ 

We  dare  not  say  tbat  she  beckoned  to 
him ;  but  certain  it  is  tbat  she  displayed  tbe 
jewel  upon  ber  hand  at  an  opportune  mo- 
menty  and  when  ber  pursuer  seemed  to  hes- 
itate whether  to  proceed  or  turn  back.  Tbe 
ladies  will  appreciate  the  nicety  of  our  dis- 
tinction, and  perhaps  furnish  us  with  some 
delicate  phrase  to  express  the  precise  shade 
of  oar  meaning.  Saint  Clair,  however,  did 
not  itop  to  settle  punctilios.  No  sooner  did 
be  mark  his  prey  tban  be  sprang  forward 
to  overtake  it ;  but,  at  that  very  moment, 
tbe  great  bell  of  tbe  Cathedral  commenced 
tolling,  the  military  band  before  the  palace 
struck  a  solemn  strain,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
\jj  one  accord,  every  being  upon  the  plaza 
knelt  down.  It  was  tbe  signal  for  tbe  An- 
gelu»^\  and  therefore,  men,  women,  and  chil- 


*  Ciiyo/Kinff$.  (CiudaddeloM  Reye9.)^lAniak 
has  obtained  this  hi^h-flounding  appeilatioii  from 
the  rimple  (act  tbat  it  was  foimded  on  the  day  of 
the  Epiphany,  in  1684. 

f  jlf^ML— Somejof  oar  readers  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  question  the  accuracy  of  our  ((escription 
of  a  scene  which  lima  actually  presents  twice  every 
day  in  the  ^ear .  We  grant  that  to  the  untravelled 
American  it  may  present  at  first  view  an  air  of 
atFangeoess  and  improbability.    Nevertheless  our 


dren — ^men  with  guilty  winnings  still  ringing 
in  their  hands,  men  who  carried  concealed 
weapons  and  were  very  ready  to  use  them — 
women,  who  were  hurrying  to  fulfil  promises 
better  left  unkept— children,  the  too  forward 

description  rather  falls  short  of  the  truth.  We 
have  witnessed  similar  scenes  time  after  time  in 
the  City  of  Kings.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled 
to  transcribe  a  passage  in  point  from  a  highly  re- 
spectable authority : — 

**  Every  morninf  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  great 
bell  of  the  Cathedral  announces  the  raising  of  the 
Host^  during  the  performance  of  high  mass.  Im- 
mediately every  sound  is  hushed  in  the  streets  and 
squaresL  Coachmen  stop  the  carriages,  riden 
check  their  horses,  and  foot  passengers  stand  mo- 
tionlessL  Every  one  suspends  his  occupation  or 
his  conversation,  and,  kneeling  down,  with  head 
uncovered,  mutters  a  prayer,  but  scarcely  has  the 
third  solenm  stroke  of  tne  bell  ceased  to  vibrate 
when  the  noise  and  movement  are  resumed ;  the 
brief  but  solemn  stillness  of  the  few  preceding 
moments  beiqgthus  rendered  the  more  impressive 
by  contrast  The  same  incident  is  renewed  in  the 
evening  between  six  and  seven  o*clock,  when  the 
bell  sounds  for  the  Angdus,  f  oradones.)  The  Ca- 
thedral bell  gives  the  signal  oy  three  slow,  meaa- 
ured  sounds,  which  are  immediately  ^repeated 
from  the  belfries  of  all  the  churches  in  Lima. 
Life  and  action  are  tlien,  as  if  by  an  invisible 
hand,  suddenly  suspended ;  nothing  moves  but  the 
lipd  of  the  pious,  whispering  their  prayers.  The 
oraeion  being  ended,  every  one  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  says  to  the  person  nearest  him, 
Buenos  noehe$^  {g^^  night)  It  is  regarded  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  to  allow  another  to  take  precedence 
in  saying, '  Good  night'  and  if  several  persons  are 
together,  it  is  expected  that  the  eldest  or  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  group  should  be  the  first  to 
utter  the  greeting.  It  is  considered  polite  to  re- 
quest the  person  next  one  to  say  Buenaa  nocheM  ; 
ne  with  equal  civility  declines ;  and  the  alternate 
repetition  of '  Diza  Vm,'  (you  say  it^)— *  No^  scfior, 
Diza  Vm,'  (no^  sir,  you  say  it)  threatens  sometimet 
to  be  endless. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  three  strokes  of 
the  Cathedral  beU  is  truly  astonishing.  The  half- 
uttered  oath  dies  on  the  fips  of  the  uncouth  negro ; 
the  arm  of  the  cruel  Zamoo,  unmerafully  beating 
his  ass,  drops  as  if  paralyzed ;  the  chattering  mu- 
latto seems  as  if  suadenly  struck  dumb ;  the  smart 
repartee  of  the  lively  T^pada  is  cut  short  in  its 
deiiverr ;  the  shopkeeper  lays  down  his  measure ; 
the  artisan  drops  nis  too! ;  and  the  monk  suspends 
his  move  on  the  draught-board :  all  with  one  ac- 
cord join  in  the  inaudible  prayer.  Here  and  there 
the  si^ht  of  a  foreigner  walking  along  indifferently, 
and  without  raising  his  hat  makes  a  painful  im- 

$ression  on  the  minds  of  the  people."— TVoiw/s  in 
*eru,  by  Dr.  J,  J.  Von  T^ehudi,  . 
As  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
doctor,  we  would  here  state  tbat  it  altogether  de- 
pends on  the  mood  of  the  populace  whether  the 
sigbt  of  indifferent  foreigners  ''merely  makes 
a  painful  impression,"  or  provokes  a  riot  To 
the  honor  of  *'  our  flag"  be  it  said,  we  have  never 
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plants  of  that  tropical  hotrbed — a]l  knelt 
down,  with  one  movement  and  one  inspira- 
tion— all  knelt  down  and  bowed  their  heads, 
because  it  was  the  hour  and  the  custom ; 
and,  our  word  for  it,  not  a  lip  was  there  that 
did  not  utter  some  prayer  with  what  sincere 
fervor  habit  and  education  can  inspire. 

All  were  kneeling  u|K>n  the  plaza  except 
Saint  Clair.  With  form  erect  and  eager 
eyes,  he  forgot  the  scene  around  him ;  he 
had  but  one  thought,  that  of  discovering  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  fair  seuorita  with 
the  bright  diamond  ring  and  the  brighter 
black  eye.  Presently  the  scandal .  of  his 
standing  up  while  so  many  devout  Christians 
were  prostrate,  began  to  attract  general  at- 
tention among  the  kneeling  hundreds  in  his 
immediate  vicinity.  First  an  indistinct  mur- 
mur broke  upon  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
hour,  then  the  murmur  grew  into  impreca- 
tion and  open  menace. 

"  Sanffre  de  Dies,  down  with  the  foreign- 
er,''  cried  many  a  voice,  whilst  many  a  pufial 
gleamed  in  the  uncertain  light.  Saint  Clair 
heard  and  saw ;  but  he  was  by  nature  a  bold 
man ;  and  now  that  he  had,  as  he  feared, 
missed  one  adventure,  he  felt  no  particular 
objection  to  a  scene,  however  dangerous,  that 
seemed  likely  to  furnish  him  wim  a  pretext 
wherewith  to  disguise  his  defeat.  Therefore, 
without  heeding  the  ill-boding  exclamations 
around  him,  he  stood  up  more  proud  and 
erect  than  ever,  with  a  smile  of  defiance 
upon  his  curhng  lip. 


^  For  Heaven's  sake,  senor,"  whkpered  a 
voice  at  his  elbow,  which  in  spite  of  the 
growin<7  tumult  he  heard  quite  dbtinctly, 
*^for  Heaven's  sake,  senor,  kneel,  and  do  not 
look  at  me." 

Subjugated  as  by  a  charm,  the  young 
man  obeyed  without  demur ;  glancing,  how- 
ever, as  he  knelt,  he  caught  a  view  of  the 
features  of  the  speaker.  It  was  now  almost 
dark ;  but  in  that  short  moment,  thanks  to 
the  light  of  a  stall  near  by,  the  image  of 
those  features  graved  itself  in  his  heart  never 
to  be  effaced.  Her  silver  voice  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ear,  and,  mentally,  he  repeated' 
her  h»t  words,  *^  kneel  and  do  not  look  it 
me."  Strange  to  say,  the  bold,  dashifig 
Saint  Clair,  a  skeptic  in  all  holy  things,  \m 
who  but  a  moment  before  was  followkig 
that  same  maiden  through  the  crowd  vith 
no  further  thought  than  to  beguile  an  idle 
hour  and  to  achieve  an  adventure  thit  he 
might  boast  of — Smnt  Clair  felt  himsdf  as 
under  the  empire  of  a  spell.  With  some- 
thing like  a  religious  feding,  he  bowed  his 
head  as  the  rest  did ;  mechanically  le  re- 
peated, in  lieu  of  prayer  or  orison,  the  ample 
words  of  entreaty  which  a  voice  so  sweet 
had  uttered ;  still  more  mechanically,  aid  as 
it  were  against  his  own  will,  he  obeyed  the 
injunction  implicitly;  almost  meeklj  he 
bowed  his  head  and  never  ventured  tc  look 
at  her ;  and  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  cowd, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  she  was  nowhere  in 
sight. 


CHAPTER  n. 


BEING   A  CHAPTER  OF   SPECCAL   PLEADING. 


Pldjmit«  jnstioe  qu^one  ri^^re  on  vne  montagne  borne  I    Tdrit^  en  de^a  des  Pyr6n6e>  eirenr  an  6Ak. 

PCHSBnS  DS  PASCAL. 


Verily  we  who,  fi  om  inclination  or  want 
of  experience,  do  shun  the  Domestic  Novel, 
and  prefer  those  subjects  which  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  our  travelled  lore — 

seen  an  American  thus  deliberately  outraging' 
the  feelings  of  the  hoepitablo  Peruvians.  Our 
people  seem  io  have  an  innate  respect  for  the 
manners  of  other  nations.  They  often  follow  the 
maxim  of  "  When  you  are  in  Rome,"  Ac,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  even  appearing  to  conform  with  any  cus- 
tom not  disreputable  in  itself.  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  bend  the  knee  in  the  open 
streeta  of  Lima  when  the  Host  is  passing  or  when 


verily  we  tread  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Our  path  lies  over  quicksands,  and  pitfalls 
on  either  hand  beset  us  innumerable.  There 
is  about  as  much  likeness  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  Peruvians  and  our  own,  as  there 

the  bells  toU  for  the  Angelus,  but  they  at  least 
raise  their  hats  and  assume  a  respectful  attitude. 
Those  foreigners  who  parade  their  superb  and 
bigoted  arrogance,  and  purposely,  as  it  were,  in- 
suit  the  popular  feeling  bv  **  walsing  indifferently 
along /*  tnose  foreigners,  although  they  may  ^peak 
our  language,  come  from  a  -ar  different  comer  of 
the  globe. 
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is  in  the  landscapes  of  the  two  countries. 
You  might  as  well  compare  the  Catskill  to 
Chimborazo,  or  Union  Park  to  Plaza  Mayor, 
as  to  expect  that  the  standards  of  right  or 
wrong  in  vogue  under  either  climate  will 
agree — the  Peace  Congress  not  having  as 
yet  legislated  to  any  practical  purpose. 

Therefore  fear  we  that  in  transporting  the 
reader  to  the  City  of  Kings,  we  have  done 
little  to  dispose  him  to  view  our  personages 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  unless  we  can 
likewise  persuade  him  to  shift  for  a  while  his 
meridian  of  propriety. 

The  white  Creoles  of  Peru  are  now  bear- 
ing the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  crimes 
of  their  ancestors.  The  companions  and 
early  successors  of  Pizarro  have  handed 
down  to  their  descendants  an  inheritance 
which  the  latter  must  long  retain.  The 
lordly  estates  of  the  old  Spaniards  have  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared,  but  the  pride 
of  rank  and  the  pride  of  wealth  have  sur- 
vived the  causes  which  produced  them.  The 
Creoles  no  longer  form  an  exclusively  privi- 
leged class,  but  the  indolence  and  vanity 
which  exclusive  privileges  engender  still  do 
and  long  must  remiun  characteristics  of  their 
race.  The  chivalrous  and  half-barbarous 
proweds  of  their  military  forefathers  no 
longer  makes  their  land  the  classic  ground 
of  romantic  adventures ;  but  the  habits  of 
despotism,  the  scorn  of  letters,  and  the  in- 
capacity for  self-improvement  still  mingle 
as  a  taint  with  the  very  blood  in  their  veins. 
The  murderous  spirit  which  assailed  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  with  the  dagger,  the 
axe^  and  the  brand,  may  still  be  traced, 
not  in  deeds  of  arms,  but  at  the  toro  fight 
and  the  coliseo  de  gallos.  In  fact,'  the 
fierce  conquerors  of  Peru,  could  they  now 
rise  from  the  grave,  might  stall  trace  their 
own  portraits,  miniature-softened,  in  their  de- 
scendants, but  would  smile  in  scornful  de- 
rision to  behold  their  own  sublime  vices  so 
dwarfed  and  stunted  in  their  posterity. 

Yet  have  they  their  redeeming  traits,  these 
Peruvian  Creoles,  among  which  stands  promi- 
nent temperance,  that  negative  virtue,  toge- 
ther with  a  pleasing  and  graceful  urbanity, 
a  courtly  yet  dignified  refinement  of  m£- 
ner,  the  result  of  Andalusian  affability  graft- 
ed upon  Castilian  hauteur.  Like  their  vir- 
tues their  faults  are  of  a  somewhat  passive 
character.  Indolent  and  extravagant,  fond 
of  show  and  pleasure,  yet  incapable  of  labor 
even  under  the  stimulus  of  poverty,  they  I 


present  a  lamentable  picture  of  heedless 
profligacy.  Their  enervating  climate,  then 
sultry  noons  and  delicious  nights,  the  unsta- 
ble earth  which  rocks  daily  under  their  feet, 
seem  to  prompt  and  encourage  their  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  morrow  and  their  in- 
curable apathy.  Uncertain  of  another  sun, 
they  enjoy  each  day  as  a  respite  snatched 
from  the  earthquake.  The  fate  of  Pompeii 
has  partly  visited  them  more  than  once,  and 
daily  threatens  them  even  now.  Therefore, 
like  the  gay  votaries  of  pleasure  who  danced 
by  the  Vesuvius'  side,  they  seem  anxious 
quickly  to  squander  a  life  so  uncertain.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  land  of  Atahualpa  should 
have  retrograded  instead  of  making  progress 
under  a  republican  form  of  government, — 
that  form  which,  above  all  others,  reqxiires 
public  virtue,  individual  energy,  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  of  Lima 
present  in  many  respects  an  obvious  con- 
trast to  their  oountrjrmen.  They  are  shrewd, 
scheming,  bold,  and  often  energetic  The 
extent  of  influence  which  they  have  achieved 
for  themselves  would  almost  realize  the 
visions  of  George  Sand.  Generally  gifted  wth 
intellects  of  a  superior  order,  though  wholly 
uncultivated,  they  excel  in  conversation,  re- 
partee and  all  the  social  talents.  Their  sar- 
casm is  proverbial  for  keenness.  There  is 
no  walk  of  life  which  they  do  not  invade. 
In  politics,  in  commerce,  and  even  in  war, 
they  often  display  unrivalled  aptitude.  Os- 
tentatious and  fond  of  glitter  like  their  lords, 
they  stop  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  love 
of  pleasure.  They  brave  and  dare  the  ub- 
most  extremities.  Under  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  their  national  disguise,  they  boldly 
visit,  unattended,  the  gambling-house,  and 
lose  or  win  large  sums  with  all  the  com- 
posure of  the  accomplished  caballero.  No 
dread  of  consequences  deters  them  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  objects  they  have  in  view,  and 
if  some  measure  they  still  observe  in  their 
conduct,  it  is  less  because  they  fear  scandal 
than  because  they  love  mystery. 

We  pause  in  this  our  general  description 
of  the  im-  Creoles  of  Lima,  to  acknowledge 
the  many  exceptions  to  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject,  and  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  Lima  has  actually  furnished  one  female 
saint  to  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar. 

To  proclaim  adequate  praise  of  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  these  Ib^autiful  creatures, 
would  require  a  thorough  union  of  all  the 
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sister  arts.  Oar  unassisted  pen  can  but 
sketch  a  few  outlines.  They  have  all  that 
fascination  of  elegant  deportment  and  grace- 
ful bearing  which  poetry  has  so  long  attrib- 
uted to  we  women  of  Andalusia.  Their 
dark  eyes  evolve  the  most  luminous  flashes ; 
their  cheeks  are  uniformly  pale,  but  the  warm 
tint  of  their  fiiir  complexions  requires  not  the 
relief  of  color ;  their  teeth  are  invariably  per- 
fect, and  their  sweet  lips  present  in  their  out- 
lines an  expression  of  mingled  caress  and 
sarcasm,  flattery  and  wit,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  most  efiective  weapons 
in  that  warfare  which  one  half  of  the  human 
race  is  constantly  waging  against  the  other 
half.  Their  forms  are  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  admirably  symmetrical.  They  pride 
themselves  more  particularly  on  the  small- 
ness  and  proportions  of  their  slender  little 
feet  An  enthusiastic  French  author,  travel- 
ling in  Spain,  falls  into  rapture  at  the  beauty 
of  Andalusian  feet,  and  in  his  ecstacy  resorts 
to  la  finesse  du  cheval  Arabe  for  his  com- 
parisons. Were  he  to  come  to  Lima,  he 
would  probably  be  driven  to  the  lama  for  a 
simile,  or  rather  cast  off  all  similes  in  despair. 
The  ladies  of  Lima  are  quite  conscious  of 
their  possessing  this  favorite  point  of  beauty, 
and  contrive  all  manner  of  artifices  to  set  it 
off.  In  the  most  fiimiliar  intimacy,  on  the 
most  trivial  occasion,  they  may  be  found, 
half  dressed  perhaps,  but  displaying  those  rich 
silken  integuments  of  their  nether  extremities 
which  our  modest  pen  must  not  name,  and 
which  China  manufactures  —  rich  return 
freight  erewhile  of  the  semi-annual  gal- 
leon—for the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mar- 
kets. Even  when  rocking  in  their  grass 
hammocks,  they  manage  to  parade  one  de- 
lightful little  foot  over  the  side  of  that  com- 
fortable couch.  When  they  pronounce  upon 
the  claims  of  rival  beauties^-one  of  their 
most  habitual  topics  of  conversation — ^be 
sure  that  whether  their  verdict  be  praise  or 
censure,  the  foot  of  the  party  under  criticism 
always  has  to  undergo  a  strict  and  rigid 
cross-examination.  Cn  a  foreigner's  claims 
to  loveliness,  they  are  apt  to  dispose  with  a 
pretty  toss  of  the  head,  and  an  unanswerable 
argument  ad  pedem :  ^  She  has  an  English 
paw,"  they  will  say,  and  pout  their  scornful 
lips — una  pataza  inglese,  K  a  lady  of  condi- 
tion chooses  to  sally  forth  alone  on  a  night 
adventure,  she  will  remorselessly  veil  her 
beautiful  face,  disguise  her  graceful  form  in 
a  tattered  saya;  of  her  eyes  she  will  allow 


but  one  to  see  (»r  be  seen,  close  muffling  the 
rest  of  her  &ce  with  perhaps  the  most  nn- 
aristocratic  of  faded  mantles ;  all  this  she 
may  do,  but  she  will  watch  before  going  out 
that  her  foot  is  closely  fitted  in  the  richest 
of  white  silk,  and  many  a  mode  she  will 
devise  upon  the  way  to  show  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  artfully  picking  her  way  where 
the  whole  way  is  dear,  and,  a-tip-toe,  guard- 
ing her  white  satin  shoes  from  imaginazj 
quagmires. 

Again  we  have  adverted  to  the  delightful 
disgmse  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 
Travellers  have  described  it  over  and  ova 
again,  so  that  it  requires  no  illustration  at 
our  hands.    One  fact,  however,  we  must 
mention  in  connection  with  it.    The  grace- 
ful, picturesque,  diarming,  mysterious  satfa 
y  manto  no  longer  (alas!)  belongs  to  the 
present    It  scarcely  exists  but  as  a  relic  of 
the  past     The  husbands  of  Lima,  with  de- 
nunciations in  one  hand  and  Parisian  bon- 
nets in  the  other,  have  Mrly  driven  it  from 
the  place.    Formerly  a  stranger,  stopping 
with  his  friends  at  a  hotel  in  Lima,  if  gifted 
with  an  adventurous  turn,  need  but  look 
about  him  awhile  and  dart  away  in  pui^t 
of  the  first  saya  y  manto  he  perceived  with 
sufficient  disinvoltura  to  epgage  his  atten- 
tion.    He  might  pursue  tne  enUdng  mask 
through  the  defiles  of  the  City  of  Kings ; 
and  if  after  a  long  walk  he  was  disappointed 
in  any  way — ^as  for  instance  when  ^^  open- 
ing saya  disclosed  a  fisuled  visage  of  three- 
score, or  a  still  more  provoking  tormented, 
after  a  long  test  of  his  pedestrian  abilities, 
flammed  a  pitiless  door  into  his  ridiculous 
&ce — ^he  need  but  saunter  about  the  town, 
and  then  return  to  his  hotel,  where  he  might 
relate  to  his  friends  any  adventure  he  had 
the  wit  to  concoct, — ^true  foundation,  believe 
us,  of  many  a  charming  adventure  which 
adorns  many  a  page  of  Peruvian  traveL  But 
now-a-days,  so  fallen  is  that  rich  apparel,  so 
forsaken  by  the  better  classes,  the  foreigner 
addicted  to  experimental  romance  may  with 
all  safety  give  chase  to  its  wearers  without 
being  compelled  to  invent  the  catastrophe. 

We  have  said  enough,  albeit  little  we 
h«ee  said,  to  prepare  our  readers  fo^  a  mode 
of  things  essentially  differing  from  the  status 
at  home.  If^  for  instance,  we  felt  indined  to 
animadvert  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  ^ 
Peruvian  clergy,  to  show  how.  they  share  in 
the  general  corruption,  and  neglect  all  of 
their  charge  except  its  temporalities;  if  wa 
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were  to  speak  of  their  innumerable  nepJietos 
and  nieces^  their  fighting  cocks,  their  falcon- 
ries, their  exactions,  their  political  intrigues, 
and  their  general  ignorance,  we  should  have 
to  swell  into  a  volume  this  chapter  on  Peru- 
vian ethics.  But  these  and  such  like  cir- 
cumstances need  but  be  alluded  to  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fearful  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption which  has  come  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  the  haughty  Castilians.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  many  of  the  conventionalities 
wherewith  society  has  in  other  climates 
propped  up  the  frail  edifice  of  public  virtue, 
are  disregarded  here.  The  marriage  tie  in 
particular  is  shunned  by  all  but  certain 
classes,  with  whom  Questions  of  rank  or 
property  make  that  yoke  an  unpleasant  ne? 
cessity.  In  the  pbice  of  that  relation  an- 
other has  sprung  up,  much  resembling  that 
strange  domestic  institution  which  the  Koman 
law  defines  and  sanctions  by  a  name  once 
considered  proper  enough,  but  now  a  term 
of  reproach.  Here  this  uncertain  social  con- 
tract prevails  without  specific  legislation,  and 
is 'known  by  the  name  of  compromiso,  (en- 
gagement,) or  marriage  detras  de  la  iglesioj 
Tbehind  the  church.)  It  involves  no  scan- 
dal, no  degradation  of  either  party,  and  in- 
vests the  fair  one  with  much  of  the  standing 
of -a  wife.  Females  seem  to  evince  but  little 
repugnance  to  a  eompronUw;  and  wiih  cause. 
Kot  unfrequently  these  loose  bonds,  tight- 
ened by  habit,  age,  and  progeny,  are  ulti- 


mately riveted  by  the  Church  into  the  chain 
of  matrimony ;  and  so  sanguine  feel  these 
women  of  accomplishing  this  result,  that  few 
are  found  unwilling  to  enter  the  preliminary 
state.  They  make  conditions  however,  stipu- 
late terms  before  surrender,  ta^  artful,  dressy, 
and  very  expensive ;  but  faithful — sie  dicitur. 
In  a  contract  of  this  kind,  all  the  advantage 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  male  animal ;  and  so  it  is  in  a 
great  measure.  Yet  by  dint  of  craft,  pa- 
tience, and  a  species  of  manoeuvring  which 
we  will  leave  our  fair  readers  to  define  for 
us,  the  women  of  Lima  so  endear  them- 
selves to  their  unconscious  captive,  so  thor- 
oughly coil  themselves  around  his  heart, 
that  victory  seldom  fails  to  remain  with  them. 
Thus  much  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  state,  in  order  to  warn  our  untravelled 
reader  not  rashly  to  pronounce  judgment, 
if  in  these  our  pages  aught  should  be  re- 
lated at  variance  with  bis  own  standard  of 
decoruoL  Let  him  remember  that  he  is 
abroad.  Let  him  fancy  that  he  is  with' us 
on  a  trip  to  distant  lands.  He  need  no  more 
wonder  at  tropical  usages  and  wap  than 
tropical  vegetation.  Haply  the  manners  ot* 
the  country  are  somewhat  startling  and 
novel ;  so  are  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bananas.  In 
other  words,  if  he  wishes  to  journey  pleas- 
antly, let  him  leave  all  the  luggage  he  can 
at  home,  and  not  travel,  like  an  Englishman, 
with  a  bundle  of  prejudices  upon  ms  back. 


CHAPTER  m. 


BEINO    A    EETROSPECTl  V  £    CHAPTER. 


Beloved  reader — ^beloved,  since  thou 
hast  purchased  this  our  book — hast  thou  ever 
been  the  dupe  of  a  good  impulse  ?  As  an 
instance,  hast  thou  ever,  of  a  dark  night  in 
the  autumn,  been  appealed  to  in  some  tho- 
ronghfiire  by  a  plaintive  voice  that  solicited 
bread  for  a  sick  father,  a  widowed  mother, 
or  several  orphan  children  ?  Hast  thou,  in 
the  plenitude  of  thy  benevolence,  imbuttoned 
thy  great-coat  to  fumble  for  the  votive  shil- 
ling f  And  after  relieving  distress  so  piti- 
able, much  musing  the  while  and  ruminate 
ing  the  after  taste  of  charity,  hast  thou 
"watched,  peradventure,  and  seen  the  glad 
proprietor  of  thy  largess  limp  into  the 
nearest  gin-palace,  unequivocally  preferring 


the  staff  of  life  in  its  liquid  and  potable 
state  ?  Dost  thou  remember  the  feeling  of 
deep  disgust  wherewith,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thou  didst  spitefully  rebutton  the  garment 
aforesaid,  vowing  never  again  to  heed  the 
counsel  of  a  generous  heart  ?  If  all  this 
ever  did  occur  to  thee,  O  reader,  as  to  us  it 
hath,  then  mayest  thou  entertain  some  faint 
conception  of  the  rage  of  our  hero,  when, 
upspnngingto  his  feet,  he  found  our  heroine 
was  gone. 

Yea,  reader,  this  tale  boasts  a  hero  and  a 
heroine.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  say  nothing 
in  this  place,  reserving  entirely  to  ourself 
the  privilege  of  causing  her  to  reappear 
when  and  wherever  we  elect    Of  the  for- 
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after  all,  what  was  he  but  an  estrangerp,  a 
foreigner  ?  Ab  well  might  an  individual  of 
the  canine  race  hope  to  escape  his  doom 
after  the  cry  of  mad  dog  has  been  raised 
against  him,  as  that  a  foreigner  should  ex- 
pect to  rise  to  public  eminence  in  any  of  the 
Spanish  Republics  without  exciting  envy 
and  prejudice.  The  narrow  and  bigoted 
policy  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  has  sur- 
vived the  sway  of  Spain  over  her  colonies. 
Under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  every  obstacle 
is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  foreigners,  and  then  a  com- 
plaint is  inconsistently  set  up  that  the  latter 
only  seek  those  shores  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  quickly  depart  with  their  gains ;  as  if 
it  were  likely  that  a  stranger  ^ould  form 
any  attachment  for  a  soil  where  the  very 
qualification  which  he  lacks,  that  of  being 
a  hijo  del  pais,  is  made  the  condition  of  pre- 
ferment It  is  the  boast  of  our  country  to 
have  pursued  a  far  di£ferent  course;  and 
much  of  it^  growth  and  prosperity  may  be 
attributed  to  that  sole  cause. 

The  Spanish  tongue  is  spoken  in  the 
largest,  richest,  and  fairest  part  of  the  Con- 
tinents of  America.  And  co-extensively  with 
that  language,  anarchy,  misrule,  political 
degradation,  and  insignificance,  together 
with  the  characteristic  hatred  of  foreigners, 
may  be  said  to  prevail.  If  the  latter  are 
not  always  legislated  out  of  the  country,  it 
is  because  the  popular  prejudice  is  deemed 


sufficient  to  prevent^  their  permanent  setde- 
ment  Appetite  for  the  plunder  which  the 
property  of  thriving  foreigners  offers,  has 
excited  many  a  revolution,  supplied  many  a 
pretender  with  the  means  of  fomenting  civil 
war.  True,  the  State  is  ultimately  mulcted 
in  heavy  damages;  but  prevision  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  stateeftnen  of  those 
climes.  Besides,  they  trust  to  '^  the  law's 
delay."  They  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  tenure  of  power  to  expect  that  the 
same  administration  whidi  has  committed  a 
wrong  will  have  to  atone.  Meanwhile  for- 
eign capital  seeks  other  channels,  local 
trade  languishes,  and  the  country  is  thrown 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  mudi 
for  the  jealousy  of  foreigners  in  young  em- 
pires. 

In  spite  of  all  his  disadvantages,  our  hero, 
by  dint  of  firmness  and  addn^,  supported 
as  he  was  by  high  and  powerful  patronage, 
and  singularly  familiar  besides  with  the  idiom 
and  the  usages  of  Peru,  succeeded  in  weary- 
ing down  his  opponents,  and  of  surviviDg 
the  odious  appellation  of  new  man  and  es- 
trangero  ;  In  good  sooth,  he  commanded  at 
last  as  much  influence  and  respect  as  any 
foreigner  ever  obtained  in  that  distracted 
region.  At  the  presidential  palace  he  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  was  rumored  that  the  favor  shown 

him  by  the  still  beautiful  Senora   G 

did  not  spring  from  gratitude  alone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WHEBEIN    OUR    HERO    TURNS    EATES-DROPPER. 


Such  was  the  enviable  station  which  Saint  ] 
Clair  had  achieved  in  the  polished  city  of 
Lima  at  the  time  when  our  story  opens.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  we  le^  him  ac- 
cusing his  destiny  in  a  fit  of  rage  for  that  he 
had,  by  his  own  fiiult,  lost  all  trace  of  his 
unknown  beauty.  .  There  would  be  no  end 
of  recounting  the  follies  which  he  committed 
on  that  memorable  night.  H<^strode  through 
the  plaza,  elbowing  every  body  and  critically 
examining  each  sai/a  y  manto.  He  entered 
uninvited  several  dwellings,  rang  his  heavy 
silver  spurs  upon  the  sacred  marble  of  the 
cathedral,  followed  several  figures  clad  in 
black,  addressed  a  few,  discovered  on  one 
occasion  an  old  woman,  on   another  his 


laundress,  a  Samba  who  laughed  in  his  fiice, 
when,  in  choice  Castilian  phrase,  he  asked 
leave  to  raise  her  manto. 

Poor  Saint  Clair !  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  his  wild  career,  he  had 
followed  an  instinct  not  purely  selfish :  he 
had  so  far  yielded  to  consideratdons  of  deli- 
cacy as  to  obey  the  gentle  injunction  of  her 
who  knelt  by  nis  side  on  the  plaza ;  and  by 
so  doing  he  had  lost  every  trace  of  her.  He 
had  followed  a  generous  impulse,  and  the 
impulse  had  misled  him. 

At  last,  weary  with  his  vmn  exertions, 
and  half  ashamed  of  having  permitted  his 
disappointment  to  work  so  much  upon  his 
feelings,  he  bethought  himself  of  rejoining 
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his  companioDs,  whose  good  opinion  he  felt 
interested  in  preserving.  He  had  now  been 
wandering  about  the  city  for  several  hours 
without  taJiing  his  bearings.  He  remembered 
however  having  crossed  KoUo's  bridge,  and 
therefore  he  knew  that  he  wns  in  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro.  For  a  wonder  the  sky  was 
that  night  almost  without  a  cloud,  and  he 
could  see  the  Southern  Cross  blazing  in  the 
firmament  nearly  overhead.  Guided  by  that 
direction  as  we,  in  a  di£ferent  hemisphere, 
might  be  by  consulting  the  North  Star,  he 
sought  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  A  few  min- 
utes led  him  to  the  Alameda,  a  beauUful 
but  deserted  promenade  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rimac 

Here  he  paused,  and  muffling  himself  with 
his  fine  lama  poncho^  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
bench.  His  object  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
to  rest  and  collect  his  excited  spirits,  as  to 
aooomplish  some  fixed  purpose,  if  one  might 
judge  from  his  occasional  marks  of  impa- 
tience and  frequent  consulting  of  his  watch. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  when  the  sound 
of  voices  in  earnest  conversation  caught  his 
quick  ear.  His  conscience  was  not  over- 
burdened with  scruples ;  he  was  not  one  to 
hesitate  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener,  pro- 
vided ^he  could  do  BO  without  compromising 
his  outward  and  apparent  dignity.  Besides, 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  evidently  waiting  for 
some  one  or  some  thing,  and  was  probably 
delighted  to  find  an  occupation  of  any  kind 
as  a  substitute  for  patience.  The  sounds 
jftppeared  to  proceed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  a  shallow  mountain  torrent  which  at 
this  particular  spot  breaks  into  many  sepa- 
rate streams,  divided  by  small  knolls  of  land, 
covered  generally  with  rank  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Cautiously  Saint  Clair  crept  down  to 
the  sandy  beach  below ;  silently  he  advanced, 
masking  his  progress  as  best  he  could,  and 
at  last  gained  a  position  where,  concealed  by 
a  group  of  banana  trees,  he  could  see  the 
speakers  and  overhear  their  conversation. 

Standinir  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  sti^  weie  two  penons  distinctly  ym- 
ble  in  the  full  moonlight  One  wore  a  cleri- 
cal habit;  the  other  was  a  short,  ill-made 
youth,  dressed  with  affected  care.  After  re- 
connoitring, our  hero  muttered  to  himself: 

^  Why,  Uiat  is  nothing  but  Ramon  Casau- 
ran,  the  greatest  fop  and  ugliest  monkey  in 
Lima.  But  who  is  the  priest  f  I  thought 
I  knew  all  the  Dominicans  in  this  town.'' 

The  penon  first  described  in  our  hero's 


soliloquy  was  also  the  first  whose  voice  be- 
came audible  to  the  concealed  listener.  In 
a  somewhat  shrill  yet  mincing  and  affected 
tone,  he  spoke : 

"Would  it  please  you.  Padre  Francisco, 
to  inform  me  wnerefore  you  chose  to  appoint 
this  dreadfully  damp  place  for  our  rendez- 
vous? It  would  have  afforded  me  much 
more  satisfaction  to  meet  with  your  rever- 
ence at  the  house  of  some  of  your  fair  peni- 
tents." 

"  I  had  espedal  cause,"  answered  the  other; 
"  but  of  this  by-and-by ;  meanwhile  I  have 
something  of  much  consequence  to  impart" 

"  Speak  on,"  answered  the  youth,  playing 
with  his  riding  whip  and  bowing  half  disre- 
spectfully ;  "  speak  on.  Father." 

"  You  must  know  that  your  beautiful  cou- 
sin, Dofia  Paula,  has  escaped  from  our 
hands." 

"Escaped!  with  whom?"  eagerly  cried 
the  youth. 

Saint  Clair  fancied  that  the  tone  in  which 
this  question  was  spoken  was  expressive  of 
bitter  jealousy  and  disappointed  love.  The 
priest  replied : 

"  I  do  not  exactly  mean  that  she  has  left 
the  sacred  walls  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tnijillo 
for  ever.  You  know,  my  son,  that  her  novi- 
tiate is  soon  to  expire.  She  insisted  previous 
to  taking  the  veil  that  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  her  father.  She  threatened  if 
refused  to  decline  before  the  whole  assembled 
church.  Such  a  scandal  could  not  be  permit- 
ted. Therefore,  after  consulting  with  me,  our 
Lady  Abbess  consented  to  her  going  to  Lima, 
Don  Antonio  de  Silva  not  being,  as  you 
know,  in  a  condition  to  repair  to  Trujillo." 

Don  Ramon  had  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  this  account.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
lost  in  his  reflections ;  at  last  he  addressed 
the  priest: 

"I  cannot  see,"  he  remarked,  "what  great 
harm  there  is  in  all  this." 

"Indeed!"  sneeringly  said  the  Padre. 
"  I  see  only  this :  Don  Antonio  de  Silva  is 
very  old.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter. K  she  sees  him,  she  will  prevail  upon 
him  in  all  probability  to  permit  her  to  leave 
the  convent  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  vo- 
cation. In  that  case,  one  Don  Ramon  Ca- 
sauran,  now  heir  presumptive  to  a  splendid 
estate,  would  find  himself ^" 

"  Fortunately,"  interrupted  the  young  man 
with  something  like  irony  in  his  tone,  "  most 
fortunately,  it  happens  that  my  interest  in 
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this  matter  » identical  with  that  of  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church.  If  Don  Ramon  loses 
his  inheritance,  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
will  lose  a  rich  dowry,  and  a  certain  bond  of 
Don  Ramon  to  Padre  Francisco  de  la  Mota 
wiU  be  void  for  want  of  Derformanoe  of  the 
condition  precedent  ISevertheless,  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  second  any  efforts  you 
m^  deem  necessary  to  remedy  the  eviL^ 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  much  force 
in  these  remarks,  for  the  priest  lowered  his 
head  and  answered  nothing.  It  would  seem 
also  that  Don  Ramon  was  consdous  of  hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  subject,  for  with  an  ur 
of  bantering  raillery  he  again  addressed  his 
clerical  listener : 

"You  have  not  yet' informed  me,  Padre 
Francisco,  wherefore  you  appointed  this  very 
disagreeable  place  for  our  meeting.'' 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  the  Padre,  "  you 
need  but  wfut  half  an  hour  to  learn,  through 
your  own  eyes,  the  reason  of  my  selecting 
tins  spot  Yo'Ji  know  that  the  Government 
has  lately  been  defrauded  to  an  alarming 
extent  by  the  secret  exportation  of  silver  and 
gold.  Heavy  rewards  have  been  offered; 
parties  of  ierenas  have  been  stationed  to 
watch  every  avenue  that  leads  to  the  sea- 
board. Nevertheless  the  nefarious  trade  is 
so  well  organized,  that  no  clue  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Yesterday  a  Sambo  revealed  to 
me  that  mule-loads  of  silver-bars  were  sent 
down  from  a  secret  d6p6t  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  and  that  the  bed  of  the 
Rimac  had  been  chosen  as  the  only  road 
that  was  neither  suspected  nor  guarded,  prob- 
ably because  it  seemed  impossible  to  travel 
over  it  To-night  a  convoy  is  to  pass  this 
way.  Do  you  understand  now,  Sefior  Don 
Ramon  ?" 

It  would  appear  that  Saint  Clair  had  be- 
come higWy  interested  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  discourse.  With  what  motive  we  will 
leave  the  reader  to  guess,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  and  taking 
deliberate  aim,  fired  directly  over  the  heads 
of  the  speakers.  Astounded  at  the  report, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight  Don  Ra- 
mon Casauran,  under-sized  and  ill-formed  as 
he  was,  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity 
of  liis  motions.  Leaping  from  island  to  island 
across  the  river,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight  But 


the  priest,  entangled  in  his  long  robe  and 
closely  pursued  by  our  hero,  stumbled  and 
fell  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  Before 
he  could  recover  himself  Saint  Clair's  nervous 
grasp  was  upon  him. 

"Misericordial"  screamed  the  affirighted 
Padre. 

"  Silence  P  whispered  lus  pursue.  "  An- 
swer me  one  question,  and  answer  taruly,  or 
thy  lifeless  body  will  float  down  yonder 
rapids.  Who  was  the  Sambo  that  told  thee 
of  the  Rimac's  mysteries?" 

"  El  Chato  EncamacioD,"  answered  he. 

"  Well,  go  thy  ways,"  scornfully  rejoined 
our  hero,  partly,  releasing  his  hold;  ^bat 
first  tell  me  thy  name." 

"  Francisco  de  la  Mota,"  Btammered  the 
priest,  in  that  convincing  tone  which  tarot 
supplies. 

Padre  Francisco  was  too  much  terrified 
not  to  avail  himself  quickly  of  ihe  pennis- 
sion.  Saint  Clair,  left  alone,  turned  his  steps 
up  the  stream.  After  he  had  progrefised 
about  half  a  mile  in  his  difficult  much,  he 
stopped  and  searched  the  dark  gorge  of  the 
Rinuic  with  an  anxious  and  pierdng  glance. 
Presently  he  saw  a  blue  light  flash  for  an 
instant  and  disappear.  He  rq>aired  to  the 
spot  Three  or  four  mules  with  muffled  hoo& 
were  treading  the  dangerous  defile,  led  or 
guarded  by  twice  that  niunber  of  men.  The 
utmost  silence  prevailed.  A  peculiar  whistle 
irom  Saint  Clair  brought  the  whole  party  to 
a  halt  One  of  the  mule-drivers  advanced 
towards  him. 

"  Where  is  El  Chato?"  inquired  our  h«o. 

''At  Lima,  sefior,  waiting  for  ua,"  was 
the  response. 

^  He  is  waiting  there  to  betray  you,'*  said 
Saint  Clair,  with  ominous  ^^ImnAaa.  ">  The 
wretch  has  infohned.  Retrace  your  steps, 
and  take  the  road  to  Miraflores.  As  to  £q- 
carnacion,  let  him  be  dealt  with  according  to 

CUStOBL" 

These  few  hurried  orders  being  given,  ooi 
hero  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Thence  through  tlie  magnifi- 
cent solitude  of  the  Alameda,  aad  the  bust- 
ling suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  he  grained  the 
far-famed  bridge  of  Rollo,  and  without  anj 
further  adventure  found  himself  at  the  portal 
where  he  had  left  his  party. 
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BEINO    A   BRIEF    AOOOUNT    OF    801CE    HT8TER1ES    OF    UMA. 

Ooil  l'orii'6tlqii*aiieehimAre!— RoBBBT  lbDublb. 

Le  baiard  oe  leal  diea  qn'adorit  bod  audaoe.— Lamabtutb. 


Our  hero's  friends  were  no  longer  under 
the  portal ;  but  he  knew  where  to  mid  them. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  a  certain  well- 
known  establishment,  the  true  name  of 
which  an  J  pilgrim  to  that  holy  land  of  plea- 
sure will  at  once  suggest  with  a  smile  ex- 
pressive of  many  and  varied  recollections, 
although  we  elect  to  call  it  by  the  title  of 
B€da  ae  Plata,  A  flight  of  stairs  and  a 
long  narrow  passage  led  Saint  Qlair  to  a  large 
room,  where  a  numerous  assembla^  stood 
or  sat  on  one  side  of  a  green  table,  whilst, 
on  its  other  side,  a  banker  and  a  dealer  ex- 
pounded the  oracles  of  Fate  to  such  appli- 
cants as  laid  their  offerings  at  the  deity's 
shrine,  viz.,  four  pieces  of  thin  pasteboard 
painted  with  curious  Spanish  figures,  the 
very  counterpart,  we  believe,  of  those  im- 
ported into  France  to  amuse  the  helpless 
lunacy  of  Charles  VI.  To  be  explicit,  they 
were  playing  mont^y  or  rather,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  numtS  ;  for  this  name  seems  to 
apply  to  all  the  national  modes  of  gambling 
in  Spanish  countries.  At  least,  we  have 
never  witnessed  any  game  of  chance  in  any 
American  region  where  the  Castilian  tongue 
previuied,  that  was  not  called  monti^  except- 
ing perhaps  some  lately  imported  French 
improvement  in  the  science  *of  play.  We 
would  ask  etymologists  to  give  us  the  history 
of  that  word,  and  inform  us  through  what 
chain  of  remote  analogies  it  might  perhaps 
trace  its  origin  to  the  famous  papal  institu- 
tions by  which  the  Court  of  Rome  sought, 
in  by-gone  days,  to  replenish  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal exchequer.  We  mean  the  luoghi  di 
moniSj  prolific  parents,  they  say,  of  many  a 
rambling  establishment  on  a  larger  scale. 
Why  not  spjnsors  also  of  those  humbler 
•tock-excbanges,  the  mont6-banks?  The 
room  which  Saint  Clair  now  entered  pre- 
sented a  lively  appearance.  Several  tables, 
groaning  with  the  weight  of  choice  liquors 
and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  seemed 
spread  as  if  on  purpose  to  console  the  un- 
fortunate gambler,  or  to  nerve  him  to  fur- 
ther attempts.  Well-dressed  females  flitted 
About  the  room,  addressing  to  each  one  in 
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turn  a  word  of  flattery  or  encouragement, 
whilst  the  convenient  saya  y  manto  served 
to  disguise  many  an  aristocratic  votary  of 
the  attractive  deity.  Fortune,  whose  per- 
nicious altars  nowhere  perhaps  are  so  numer- 
ous or  so  well  attended  as  in  cities  like  Lima, 
where  that  worship  is  prohibited  by  law; 

Saint  Clair  recognized  there  all  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  had  been  conversing 
under  the  portal,  when  the  occurrence  we 
have  related  called  him  away  so  euddenly. 
The  weather-beaten  old  Heutenant,  whose 
pay  supported  a  fiEunily  at  home,  was  there 
with  the  rest;  but  he  did  not  play;  he 
never  indulged  in  luxuries  requiring  an  in- 
vestment ;  he  stood  by  a  side  table,  cram- 
ming his  capacious  stomach  with  the  gra- 
tuitous viands  ready  spread  before  him. 
He  was  enjoying  a  good  supper  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  entered  the  room 
with  others  who  played.  The  young  noble- 
man, on  the  contrary,  sat  directly  opposite 
to  the  banker,  with  one  elbow  upon  the  green 
cloth,  while  his  other  hand  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  piling  up  his  winnings,  or  dispos- 
ing his  stfiJces  in  some  of  the  various  ways, 
which,  though  incomprehensible  to  the  new 
beginner,  are  full  of  meaning  for  the  ex- 
perienced gambler.  The  young  man  was 
visibly  quite  excited ;  his  quizzing-glass  hung 
useless  upon  his  bosom.  He  was  not  at  all 
short-sighted  now. 

Behind  him  stood  the  American  midship- 
man. We  know  him  as  yet  only  by  his 
nickname  of  Crocket,  which,  being  as  good 
an  appellation  as  any  other,  we  will  still 
continue  to  apply  to  him.  The  young  man 
appeared  somewhat  disappointed.  His  ex- 
pressive pbysiognomy  had  settled  into  some* 
thing  like  a  pout  Still  he  watched  the 
game,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  evi- 
dently finding  nothing  there. 

Towards  the  latter  our  hero  directed  his 
steps,  after  surveying  the  anxious  faces 
around  him  with  feelings  that  the  cynic  smile 
upon  his  lip  sufliciently  explained. 

'*  You  have  been  losing  r'  said  he,  in  his 
blandest  tone. 
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"  Only  my  month^B  pay,**  answered  Crock- 
et, striving  to  appear  indifferent,  though, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  manner  betrayed 
vexation. 

"^  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  make  another 
attempt  T 

''No ;  Fm  not  in  luck  to-night  Besides, 
I  don't  know  where  to  find  the  purser  just 
now." 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  suffer  me  to  be 
your  purser  for  a  short  Ume.  Stake  this 
ounce  on  that  king." 

The  young  midshipman  acted  as  he  was 
directed,  and  to  his  amazement,  by  following 
the  instructions  of  his  friend,  he  found  him- 
self a  winner  to  a  considerable  amount  He 
followed  his  Mentor  to  a  side  table,  and 
after  returning  to  him  the  loan  he  had 
volunteered — 

''Saint  Clair,"  said  he,  "you  must  be  a 
witch," 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  am  only 
a  man  of  the  world.  The  main  difference 
between  us  is,  that  I  have  bought  experience, 
and  that  you  are  now  paying  for  the  first 
lessons  of  your  apprenticeship. 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  youth,  sotne- 
what  nettled,  "  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
loan  and  your  advice." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  advice,  as  I  have 
determined  to  give  you  some  more.  My 
friend," — here  his  voice  and  manner  became 
indescribably  impressive, — "  my  dear  friend, 
never  play." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  moral  to- 
night" The  young  man  spoke  these  words 
in  a  tone  which  he  attempted  to  make  ban- 
tering, but  which  testified  that  the  remark 
of  our  hero  had  produced  an  effect  The 
careless  young  sailor  would  have  accepted, 
without  wincing,  a  whole  broadside  ot  ar- 
guments to  the  same  effect  from  his  captain, 
or  any  person  whose  duty  it  might  be  to 
guide  and  admonish.  But  here  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  notorious  gambler,  a  dash- 
ing character,  a  votary  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation ;  was  it  he,  now  turned  lecturer,  who 
would  warn  a  friend  from  the  path  he  him- 
self had  followed  so  long,  and  if  report  be- 
Ued  him  not^  so  successfully  ?  A  remon- 
strance from  such  a  source  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention;  there  was,  there- 
fore, much  bewildered  astonishment  in  the 
young  man's  tone,  as,  looking  up  to  his 
nriend,  he  said,  "You  are  very  moral  to- 
night" 


"I  am  not  any  more  so  to-night  than  at 
any  other  time,"  quietly  answered  Saint  Clair. 
"I  have  another  reason,  a  woridly  reason, 
for  thus  advising  you:  a  very  young  man 
ought  never  to  play;  young  men  frimish 
the  odds  in  favor  of  the  bank ;  they  are  in- 
variably dupes  and  victims,  until,  at  their 
own  expense,  they  sometimes  learn  to  vic- 
timize others.  My  friend,  I  would  wish  you 
to  be  neither  victim  nor  victimizer — ^play  no 
more  T 

"  Why,"  rephed  the  youth,  reddening  as 
he  spoke,  "  do  you  think  that  they  cheat  ?" 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  they 
do  or  not  For  my  own  part,  I  alwap  play 
as  if  I  knew  they  did.  That  is  the  secret 
of  your  success  to-night  Your  stakes  were 
small,  and  always  on  a  neglected  card;  it 
was  the  banker  s  interest  that  you  should 
win  every  time ;  yet  I  dare  say  that  it  was  all 
the  result  of  chance  alone.  Shall  we  try  a 
glass  of  Italia  punch  f " 

These  last  words,  added  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  shifting  the  conversation,  were 
uttered  in  no  very  loud  tone ;  and  yet,  such 
are  the  sympathetic  affinities  which  a  ruling 
passion  supplies,  the  g^y-headed  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  passing  at  a  short  distance, 
caught  the  words  at  once. 

"  ItaUa  punch,"  cried  he,  as  he  came  up ; 
"  certainly ;  when  mixed  ship-shape,  Italia 
punch  makes  capital  grog." 

We  will  here  cheemiUy  endorse  the  state- 
ment of  the  experienced  veteran.  We  be- 
lieve that  some  publicans  of  the  first  class  in 
New-York  parade,  in  their  lists  of  potable 
exotics,  the  tempting  announcement  of  Italia 
punch.  But  we  deny  that  the  thing  itself, 
in  its  genuine  perfection,  ever  was  aooessiUe 
to  a  New-York  public  Let  but  the  right 
kind  of  Italia  punch  be  once  brewed  for  the 
discriminating  connoisseurs  of  Manhattan, 
and  cognac  will  fall  in  the  market;  the 
three  great  whiskeys  will  be  at  a  discount 

It  would  seem  that  the  Italia  punch  in 
question  was  really  "ship-shape,"  to  judge 
from  the  large  quantities  which  our  friend 
the  lieutenant  imbibed ;  and  it  would  seem, 
moreover,  that  its  effluvium  excited  a  sort  <^ 
magnetic  attraction,  for  the  same  group 
which  we  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the 
opening  of  this  stoiy  was  soon  gathered 
around  the  smoking  concocticm.  Glass  after 
glass  was  drained ;  healths  were  proposed, 
and  witticisms  were  perpetrated.  These  we 
spare  our  readers,  because,  all  the  world 
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over,  yoang  Toen  in  their  caps  generally  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

**  I  have  the  morning  watch  to  keep,"  re- 
marked the  young  nobleman ;  ^  I  must  start 
at  once  for  Callao." 

**  Say  the  word,  ship-mate,  and  we'll  get 
nnder  weigh,''  hiccoughed  the  gray-headed 
veteran. 

^^  Surely,  gentlemen,"  interposed  Saint 
Clair,  ^'  you  do  not  dream  of  riding  to  Oallao 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  Crocket,  were  you 
going  to  join  these  gentlemen  ?" 

**  The  youngster  need  not  go  on  our  ac- 
count," remarked  his  lordship.  "  We  are 
going  though." 

"You  expose  your  lives  wilfully,"  an- 
swered Saint  Clair,  who  really  appeared  anx- 
ious. ''Let  me  entreat  you  to  stay  over 
night" 

"  What  is  it  that  alarms  you  ?"  inquired 
the  youthful  midshipman.  ^  For  my  part, 
I  had  rather  meet  the  robbers  than  other- 


wise. 


» 


"  So  had  we,"  rejoined  the  titled  officer. 

''  Meet  them  and  board  them,"  added  his 
technical  friend. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  entered  the 
room,  and  beckoned  Saint  Clair  aside. 

"  1a  it  done?"  eagerly  inquired  the  latter. 

"  It  is,"  said  tiie  stranger ;  "  I  come  to  ask 
your  further  orders." 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Saint  Clair 
answered  in  a  whisper : 

"  Let  him  be  placed  where  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Mota  will  be  sure  to  see  him  in 
the  early  morning." 

Our  hero's  friends,  heated  with  punch  and 
the  excitement  of  their  projected  night-er- 
rantry,  paid  no  attention  to  this  aparte,  and 
left  the  room  without  taking  leave  of  him. 
The  three  officers  were  soon  in  the  saddle, 
and  galloping  towards  Callao. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
when  a  well-mounted  horseman  overtook 
them.  It  was  no  other  than  our  hero  him- 
selfl 


CHAPTER  VL 


WHEREIN   AN   OFFIOER  OF  THE   BRITISH  NAVY  GETS   HIS  NOSE  PULLED  WrTHOUT   RAYING 

OCCASION  TO  RESENT  ITi 


Saint  Clair,  mounted  upon  his  fiery 
Chilian  horse,  presented  a  perfect  type  of 
the  Peruvian  cahalUro,  He  had  adopted 
the  costume  and  gear  of  the  country  in  all 
particulars,  wisely  judging  that  fiashion 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  uniform,  but  bend 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate, 
and  that  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  natives  qiudified  them  to  decree  what 
style  of  dress  was  best  adapted  to  the  local 
requirements.  In  pursuance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, he  wore  on  the  present  occasion  a 
broad-brimraed  slouched'  hat  which  almost 
ooocealed  his  features,  a  large  poncho  made 
of  the  choice  wool  of  the  lama^  and  dyed 
red ;  of  the  same  material  were  his  capa- 
cious lemns,  which  buckled  high  above  the 
knee.  His  saddle  was  of  that  clumsy  but 
convenient  make  most  in  vogue  in  the  coun- 

S;  his  spufs  and  stirrups  were  of  massive 
'er,  while  his  holsters  contained  the  iden- 
tical |H8tols  which  had  shot  Don  Manuel. 

Thus  accoutred  and  prepared,  he  was  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  for  our  little  party, 
by  whom  he  was  greeted  as  enthusiastically 


as  Wellington  by  his  countrymen  when  he 
returned  crowned  with  the  accidental  laurels 
of  Waterloo.  He  found  his  friends  in  high 
spirits  and  prepared  for  any  encounter.  In- 
deed, such  wonderful  effects  had  the  Italia 
punch  produced  that  they  seemed  desirous 
of  meeting  an  army  of  footpads. 

It  is  not  our  intention  that  they  shall  be 
disappointed.  We  wish  to  prepare  the 
nerves  of  our  fair  readers  for  the  event,  and 
guard  them  from  undue  agitation.  Indeed, 
at  the  date  of  our  story  it  would  have  been 
deemed  an  occurrence  of  extraordinary  char- 
acter, if  a  party,  having  announced  publicly 
an  intention  of  taking  that  dangerous  jour- 
ney at  night,  had  failed  to  meet  with  the 
montafieros.  The'  road  our  party  were  fol- 
lowing was  admirably  calculated  for  ambus- 
cade and  surprise.  It  was  the  decayed 
phantom  of  that  magnificent  avenue  laid 
out  without  regard  to  cost  by  the  wealthy 
successors  of  Pizarro.  For  several  miles  it 
is  bordered  by  double  rows  of  beautiful  shade 
trees.  The  traveller  might  ponder  long  to 
find  a  suitable  excuse  for  such  a  display  of 
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umbrage  in  a  land  where  the  sun  is  seldom 
seen.  He  might  conclude  at  last  that  these 
trees  were  planted  merely  for  the  sake  of  or- 
nament, tmless  he  were  informed  that  they 
were  laid  out  by  a  Viceroy  of  Peru  whose 
name  was  Don  Antonio  0*lltggins,  an  Irish- 
man, 

On  either  hand  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Lima  thi&  beautiful  thorough&re 
is  bounded  bj  regular  walls  which  inclose 
orchards  and  gardens.  But  as  our  travel- 
krs  proceeded,  the  road  and  the  country 
around  assumed  a  desolate  appearance.  Of 
the  walls  and  trees  that  once  stood  there, 
nothing  was  left  but  suspicious  thickets  and 
heaps  of  rubbish,  which  furnished  the  rob- 
bers with  convenient  hiding  places.  At 
intervals,  thin  streams  of  water  crossed  the 
road ;  scanty  vestiges  of  a  vast  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  artificial  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  the  Incas  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  now  desolate  plain  of  Lima  one 
of  the  most  productive  spots  upon  the  earth. 
The  barbarian  neglect  of  their  European 
successors  has  suffered  this  prodigious  monu- 
ment of  scientific  enterprise  to  become  al- 
most useless;  but  in  spite  of  Time  and 
Gothic  recklessness,  such  was  the  Cyclopean 
diiaracter  of  those  works,  that  enough  re- 
mains to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
And  even  at  this  day,  it  would  require  but 
little  outlay  to  make,  the  rich  valley  of  Lima 
amile  ag»n  in  loveliness,  by  restoring  those 
structures  which  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  architectural  triumph  of  Man 
against  Nature.  Our  travellers  had  many 
proo&  of  this  fiict  before  their  eyes.  Wher- 
ever these  ill-fed  gullies  supplied  the  mois- 
ture which  the  dry  though  rich  soil  of  that 
volcanic  country  unfortunately  lacks,  you 
could  trace  their  course  through  the  barren 
plain  in  long  lines  of  strong,  healthy  ver- 
dure, showing  what  labor  and  care  might 
accomplish  for  a  country  which  now  imports 
its  breadstufl^.  Altogether  it  was  as  dreary 
a  path  as  the  imagination  can  conceive.  By 
the  imperfect  light  of  the  moon,  not  a  build- 
ing was  in  sight,  nor  wa^  it  possible  to  dis- 
cern the  faintest  trace  of  cultivation.  The 
little  party  had  progressed  heedlessly,  and 
conversing  in  a  loud  tone,  some  five  or  six 
miles  of  their  journey,  when  they  came  to  a 
spot  admirably  calculated  for  the  highway- 
man's ambush.  They  had  just  crossed  a 
marshy  ground,  formed  by  the  decay  of  one 
of  these  channels  which  were  dug  in  former 


days  to  distribute  the  waten  of  the  Rimae 
through  the  plain,  and  they  entered  a  sec- 
tion of  the  road  where  the  deep  sand  com- 
pelled them  to  walk  their  hoises ;  so  that 
their  retreat  and  their  advance  would,  in 
case  of  need,  prove  equally  difficult  On 
either  side  large  heaps  of  &Uen  adobes  from 
the  ruined  walls,  and  clusters  of  low  bushes, 
threw  dark  heavy  shades  in  the  moonlight ; 
while  at  the  right,  and  in  the  direction  where 
the  noisy  Rimac's  voice  might  occasionally 
be  heard  whenever  the  trade-wind  lulled 
for  an  instant,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
high,  tangled  vegetation,  where  a  giant 
variety  of  the  fern  species  prevailed,  and 
which  presented  great  frudUties  for  a  masked 
advance  and  a  retreat 

Saint  Clair  requested  his  friends  to  come 
to  a  halt,  and  addressed  them  in  a  low 
voice : 

*^  We  shall  be  attacked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  place,  or  not  at  alL  Let  us  he 
ready.  Look  to  your  pistols.  See  that 
your  girths  are  tight,  and  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible." 

The  fumes  of  Italia  punch  had  now  so  &r 
evaporated  as  to  allow  a  glimmering  of  rea- 
son to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  those 
Saint  Chiir  was  addressing ;  therefore,  with- 
out answering  a  word,  but  simply  obeying 
through  that  instinct  which  teaches  men  to 
follow  in  the  hour  of  need  those  who  aie 
willing  and  able  to  lead,  they  acted  as  he 
had  directed,  and  the  whole  party  advanced 
for  a  short  distance  in  serried  order,  when 
Saint  Clair,  who  was  a  UtUe  in  advance, 
cried  out  to  his  comrades  to  halt 

Again  they  obeyed,  although  they  could 
perceive  no  cause  for  the  command,  and  our 
hero  rode  ahead  alone.  He  had  hardly 
proceeded  a  few  yards,  when  suddenly  eadi 
bush  and  fallen  wall,  each  stone  and  thicket, 
revealed  a  human  form,  and  weapons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  glittered  in  the  moonlight 

"  Alta  !*'  cried  a  loud  dear  voice,  and  our 
hero  diecked  his  uneasy  steed. 

The  party  in  the  rear  now  observed  his 
motions  with  the  utmost  antietj,  prepared 
to  offer  a  stout  resistance.  Each  held  a  pis- 
tol in  his  right  hand,  his  sword  made  fret  to 
his  wrist  by  the  sword-knot,  while  they  se- 
cured themselves  in  their  saddles,  expecting 
the  command  to  charge  to  come  from  their 
self-instituted  leader. 

Meanwhile  tlxey  saw  Saint  Glair  coolly 
rein  in  his  fiery  chatter,  and  stand  there  ^ 
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a  few  instants,  a  (axt  mark  for  many  levelled 
weapons  which  thej  saw  peering  from  every 
hiding  spot  around  him.  Presently  a  man 
on  /oot  approached  him,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  and  suddenly  took  off  his 
sombrero  and  began  listening  in  a  most  re- 
spectful attitude.  Saint  Clair,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  a  lofty  port,  and  with  his 
riding-whip  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  certain 
cluster  in  the  distance.  In  this  direction 
the  man  disappeared,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes returned  accompanied  by  a  personage 
on  horseback.  This  individual  approached 
our  hero,  and  the  two  withdrew  together  to  a 
short  distance,  conversing  earnestly  the  while. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  stranger  issued 
a  command  in  an  unknown  tongue,  (the  an- 
cient language  of  the  Incas,)  accompanied 
by  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  and  suddenly  level 
weapons  and  armed  men  all  disappeared 
as  tf  by  magic,  and  shrunk  back  into  their 
former  hiding-places,  and  the  road  was  silent 
and  deserted  as  before. 

Saint  Clair  rode  back  to  his  party,  and 
informed  them  that  they  now  had  the  way 
clear  before  them.  They  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and 
spurring  their  horses  they  galloped  to- 
wards tibe  andent  city  of  Callao,  whose  circu- 
lar castles  began  to  be  visible  in  the  distance. 
His  firiends  were  delighted  with  their 
good  luck;  the  nobleman  remarked  that 
our  hero  was  **a  trump;"  the  gruff  old 
lieutenant  chuckled,  and  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  he  had  got  ^^the  weather-gage  of 
that  squadron."  Crodiet  simply  observed 
that  they  had  been  fortunate.  He  did  not 
praise  the  diplomacy  exerted  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  although  he  said  little,  it  was  evident 
that  he  thought  a  great  deal,  for  he  appeared 
to  treat  his  former  friend  with  something 
like  suspicious  reserve.  After  the  first  ex- 
plosion was  over,  they  began  to  inquire  into 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  peaceful  retreat 
of  the  bandittL 

"  What  did  you  say  to  them  ?"  inquired 
the  young  British  officer. 

**  Wha',  traverse  did  you  work  ?"  chimed 
in  the  gray-headed  sea-dog. 

^  Simply  this,  gentlemen,"  answered  their 
deliverer;  ^  1  informed  them  that  you  were 
officers  in  the  British  Navy  coming  from, 
not  going  to  Lima ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, hke  men  of  sense,  they  inferred,  it 
appears,  that  you  could  have  nothing  left 
about  you  that  was  worth  taking." 


This  reply,  despite  its  ironical  tone,  seemed 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  Persons  in 
similar  circumstances  are  not  given  to  exer- 
cising their  causality  over  much.  The  gruff 
lieutenant  in  particular  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased.  He  chuckled  over  the 
trick  all  the  way  to  Callao,  commenting 
upon  the  event  in  his  characteristic  phrase- 
ology. 

"  Sailed  under &lse  colors, eh?" — "Showed 
the  wrong  papers  to  the  boarding  officer" — 
"Made  believe  the  prize  wasn't  worth  the 
capture  " — "  Wonder  if  the  foreigner  will 
charge  us  salvage  ?"  Such,  and  many  like 
expressions,  which  fell  audibly  from  his  lips 
at  intervals,  showed  conclusively  how  highly 
he  relished  the  stratagem. 

Without  further  mishap  they  reached 
the  city  of  Callao,  where  falling  in  with 
another  party  of  belated  revellers,  they 
joined  in  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  putting 
the  town  "  in  stays,"  as  Jack  would  term  it ; 
after  which  they  bribed  the  guard-boat  to 
leave  the  young  nobleman  on  board  of  his 
ship,  admirably  prepared,  we  fancy,  to  keep 
his  morning  watch. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  ta  follow  the  re- 
remainder  of  the  party  through  the  incidents 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  We  trust 
and  believe  that  Saint  Clair  and  his  youth- 
ful friend  retired  like  quiet  and  moral  men 
to  the  nearest  accessible  bed,  and  there  slept 
off  the  excitement  of  the  night  But  we 
feel  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  aged 
lieutenant,  and  will  follow  in  his  wake  unti- 
we  see  him  drop  anchor. 

That  experienced  sailor  no  sooner  founu 
that  his  convoy  had  parted  company  than 
he  steered  for  the  mole,  probably  in  some 
vague  anticipation  of  finding  there  a  man-of- 
war's  boat  After  making  "short  tacks" 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and 
"  grounding  "  several  times — as  he  himself 
expressed  it  in  his  low  grumbling  soliloquy — 
he  "  came  to  "  at  the  head  of  the  mole  be- 
tween two  enormous  mounds  of  wheat  that 
lay  there  without  the  needless  protection  of 
a  roof.  The  necessity  of  storing  grain,  our 
readers  will  remark,  is  here  obviated  from 
the  double  fact  that  it  hardly  ever  rains  in 
this  climate,  and  that  there  are  no  birds  in 
the  neighborhood  that  would  feed  upon  the 
hoarded  treasure.  Here  our  weather-beaten 
friend  "cast  anchor,''  as  he  himself  qualified 
the  action  of  dropping  heavily  upon  the  lee- 
ward side  of  one  of  those  hills  of  wheat 
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The  accumulated  grain,  disturbed  at  itB 
base,  immediately  obeyed  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  began  to  slide,  imtil  the  belated 
wayfarer,  who  was  already  asleep,  became 
entirely  covered  up. 

The  sun  rose  afterwards,  and  tbe  vigilant 
sentry  who  guarded  the  head  of  the  mole, 
perceiving  something  of  a  red  color  pro- 
truding from  the  side  of  one  of  the  conical 
heaps  of  wheat  under  his  charge,  began  to 
poke  it  with  the  end  of  his  bayonet.  The 
thing  having  manifested  some  signs  of  un- 


easy vitality  under  this  harsh  process,  the 
soldier  approached  to  survey  it  more  closely. 
He  seized  the  object  of  his  curiosity  between 
his  thumb  and  index,  and  pulled  it  witb  all 
his  might ;  when,  lo !  there  arose  from  the 
avalanche  of  grain,  first  the  head,  then  the 
body,  and  next  the  limbs  of  a  human  form, 
following  its  nose,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  astonished  Permian  sentry. 

And  thus  it  occurred  that  an  oSket  in 
the  British  Navy  got  his  nose  pulled  witliout 
having  occasion  to  resent  it 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

WHEREIN  OUB  HERO  IS  PILOTED  TO  SOME  PURPOSE  BT  A  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 


We  have  expressed  a  hope  that  Crocket 
and  the  indefatigable  hero  of  these  pages 
had,  after  a  night  so  full  of  adventures, 
sought  the  repose  which  they  needed  so 
much.  But  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  as 
regards  the  latter,  this  hope  was  rather  more 
charitable  than  well  founded.  However  this 
may  be,  the  same  gray  dawn  that  witnessed 
the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  proboscis 
of  an  officer  in  H.  B.  M.'8  Navy,  saw  Saint 
Clair  approaching  the  walls  of  lima. 

His  countenance,  habitually  pale,  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  altered  from  his  exertions 
of  the  prenous  night ;  and  attired  as  he  was 
in  the  picturesque  riding-dress  of  the  coun- 
try, he  presented  on  his  gay  charger  his 
nsual  dashing  appearance. 

Yet  to  judge  from  the  indolent  habits  of 
the  fair  inhabitants  of  that  luxurious  city, 
there  seemed  but  little  likelihood  of  his  ex- 
citing any  admiration  at  that  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated bosoms  of  sambas  and  market  women. 

He  now  entered  the  gate  and  began  wend- 
ing his  way  through  ^ose  deserted  streets 
where  scarcely  a  human  being  was  in  sight, 
save  here  and  there  a  straggling  tereno, 
weary  with  watching  over  the  safety  of  the 
slumbering  city ;  or  a  peasant  woman  bestrid- 
ing a  grave-looking  donkey,  half  sinking 
nnder  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  her  stock  in  trade  of  vegetables  and 
poultry ;  or  else  the  matutinal  convict-gang, 
guarded  by  an  armed  inspector,  and  sweep- 
ing the  dust  of  the  streets  into  heaps  in 
readiness  for  a  cart  which  followed,  dragged 
by  other  conncts. 


This  was  no  hour  for  pleasure  or  prome- 
nade— ^no  hour  even  for  adventure — ^no  hour 
for  sauntering  idly  about  the  streets,  pausing 
at  every  grated  window  behind  whose  bars 
a  female  titter  is  heard,  for  the  purpose  of 
reguardar  la  reja^  (l<K>king  at  the  railing,) 
as  the  not  unusual  practice  of  peeping  into 
a  window  is  pleasantly  called  in  lima  by  a 
considerate  use  of  the  figure  Metonymy. 
Neither  was  our  hero  abroad  thus  early  on 
any  similar  errand.  In  truth  he  had  ordered 
some  stem  business  done,  and  he  wished  to 
see  with  the  master's  eye  that  it  had  been 
well  done. 

He  now  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vent of  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  richest 
religious  establishments  in  the  country, 
whose  lofty  steeple  towered  above  the  low 
houses  that  line  the  streets  through  which 
he  had  yet  to  pass.  This  is  one  of  those 
showy  structures  which,  seen  from  the  sea 
in  connection  with  the  white  walls  and  ter- 
raced roofe  of  Lima,  produce  an  effect  rarely 
witnessed  except  upon  the  stage. 

When  he  reached  the  convent,  he  found 
a  considerable  crowd  gathered  round  the 
entrance  door.  From  the  animated  gestures 
of  the  by-standers,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  something  unusual  had  occurred.  Our 
hero  soon  ascertained  the  particulars,  and 
was*  rather  surprised  that  an  event  by  do 
means  unprecedented,  or  even  rare  in  th« 
capital,  should  have  excited  so  much  com- 
motion. The  body  of  a  murdered  man  had 
just  been  discovered  stretched  across  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo. 
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The  body  was  that  of  a  poor  Indian,  and 
of  the  bj-8tanders  bj  hr  the  greater  number 
were  also  Indians.  Their  countenances,  ha- 
bitually morose  and  sullen,  wore  on  this  oc- 
casion an  expression  of  vindictive  fierceness. 
In  general  ikey  preserved  their  characteris- 
tic tadtumity,  although  as  our  hero  rode  up 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd,  he  overheard 
some  remarks  in  the  sonorous  Quichiuij 
(the  ancient  language  of  the  Incas,)  expres- 
sive of  deep  feeling  and  resentful  indigna- 
tion* 

The  Indian  population  of  Peru  is  widely 
different  from  that  on  our  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  retains  and  cherishes  recollections 
of  an  aboriginal  civilization  which  the  semi- 
Spanish  substitute  it  now  enjoys  atones  for 
but  indifferently.  When  Fizarro  invaded 
the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  he  found  there 
a  systematic  and  highly  wrought  order  of 
society.  The  Indian  monarchs  had  wielded 
for  ages  their  absolute  sceptre  in  a  manner 
so  searching,  yet  beneficent,  that  the  whole 
empire  and  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a  level  with  the  most  perfect  and  wonder- 
working machinery.  Every  act  of  private 
lile,  as  well  as  every  public  contingency,  was 
regulated  by  laws  slalfiilly  framed  to  confer 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate  the  last 
symptom  of  independence  from  the  minds 
of  tne  people.  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  where  some  specific 
occupation,  best  suited  for  the  climate  and 
the  local  genius,  was  devised  and  enforced,  not 
so  much  by  penalties  as  by  a  strict  yet 
patriarchal  method,  whose  admirable  opera- 
tion Fourier  might  have  envied.  The  pro- 
duce of  labor  was  so  distributed  that  want 
or  famine  was  impossible.  Commerce  there 
was  none,  for  no  currency  existed.  Labor, 
the  Incas  had  discovered,  was  the  sweetener 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  bad 
passions  which  disorganize  society;  and  there- 
fore they  had  contrived  to  accustom  their 
subjects  to  constant  but  moderate  labor,  by 
means  of  what  has  been  considered  a  source 
of  discord  and  anarchy — agrarianism. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  where  agri- 
culture was  impossible,  the  native  flocks  of 
the  country  were  tended  by  a  pastoral  popu- 
lation, or  the  precious  metals  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  mines.  From  the  remoter 
fastneeaes,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  forest  fur- 
nished warriors  for  the  ever-active  armies 
of  the  Incas;  while  on  the  coast  range,  and 


wherever  the  soil  admitted  of  improvement, 
colossal  structures  for  artificial  irrigation, 
whose  remains  are  still  the  wonder  of  the 
traveller,  converted  the  dry  land  of  Peru 
into  a  beautiful  garden.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  and  content,  and  provided  with  all 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  art  can 
supply,  their  peaceful  subjects  realized  the 
dreams  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  whole  work- 
ing of  the  system  gave  a  practical  proof  that, 

UNDER  A  DESPOTIC  GOVERNMENT,  the  princi- 
ple of  association  can  be  applied  to  social 
life  according  to  the  schemes  of  sundry 
modem  reformers. 

This  distribution  of  labor  produced,  if 
indeed  it  was  not  suggested  by,  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  character  of  the 
population.  On  the  coast  and  on  the  lower 
mountains  which  approach  it,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rural  or  pastoral  people,  the  Spaniards 
met  with  but  little  opposition  ;  while  the 
warlike  tribes  that  roamed  in  comparative 
freedom  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peru* 
vian  territory,  have  never  completely  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  white 
race.  At  times  since  the  conquest,  the  in- 
vader's power  has  penetrated  certain  interior 
districts,  and  cultivated  considerable  sections 
under  the  cover  of  an  armed  force,  or  the 
still  more  efi^cient  protection  of.  the  mild 
and  persuasive  jpropagandism  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks.  But  the  moment  the  soldiers 
were  withdrawn,  or  the  fierce  and  overbear- 
ing Benedictines  took  the  place  of  their 
gentle  predecessors,  a  sudden  irruption  of 
Indians  would  overwhelm  the  growing  set- 
tlement, and  leave  a  hideous  ruin  in  its  stead. 

Thus  the  beautiful  Montafia  of  Vitoc  has 
been  many  times  partiently  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness,  and  suddenly  restored  to  its 
primeval  state.  The  barbarous  system  of 
Bepartimientos  thinned  the  numbers  of  the 
aborigines ;  the  still  more  rapacious  Mita  re- 
duced them  to  want ;  but  neiuier  these  nor  the 
mortification  of  defeat  have  ever  completely 
quelled  the  Indian  spirit  Insurrections  and 
conspiracies  without  number  have,  within  the 
last  half  century,  fully  attested  this  fact  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  whites  invariably  pre- 
vailed over  their  half-naked  antagonists.  JBut 
the  latter  have  recently  made  immense  pro- 
gress. The  long  struggle  for  independence 
between  Peru  and  the  mother  country  has 
taught  them  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  the  secret 
of  £eir  previous  defeats.  Their  mountains 
abound  in  materials  for  gunpowder,  and  the 
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day  may  yet  come  when  the  descendants  of 
die  Incas  ¥nl]  again  rule  over  the  land  which 
Pizarro  deluged  with  innocent  blood.  They 
preserve  perseveringly  such  remnants  of  their 
ancient  polity,  as  yet  remain  amongst  them. 
They  venersUie  the  reputed  descendants  of 
their  former  monarchs ;  they  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  officers  whose  authority  rests 
only  upon  tradition  and  customs.  They 
affect  and  cherish  their  old  customs ;  their 
dances  and  their  songs  are  all  significant  of 
a  mournful  regret  for  the  past  And  in  their 
dress  they  prefer  above  all  other  colors  their 
own  blue  badge  of  mourning.  In  fact,  after 
three  centuries  of  degradation  and  misery, 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  Peruvian  In- 
dians is  nearly  as  strong  as  it  was  when 
Balboa  first  spurred  his  fiery  charger  into 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific  As  yet  they 
are  content  with  nursing  that  sentiment  in 
silence,  their  gloomy  physiognomies  alone 
expressing  the  habitual  brooding  and  mel- 
ancholy recollections  of  the  Helot ;  but  an- 
other Tapac  Amaru  may  some  day  rise  among 
them. 

Saint  Clair  noticed  with  some  anxiety  the 
dark  and  vindictive  countenances  of  the  In- 
dians assembled  around  the  gate  of  San  Do- 
mingo. By  the  side  of  those  melancholy 
stoics,  the  gesticulating  mulatto  and  chatter- 
ing negress  presented  an  obvious  contrast. 
These  expressed  their  feelings  with  a  warmth 
of  manner  sometimes  affecting,  sometimes 
ludicrous. 

"  Pobre  Encamacion  T  cried  one  in  a  do- 
lorous voice. 

"Aquel  Chato!"  cried  another  queru- 
lously ;  *^  I  always  said  he  would  come  to  that. 
He  went  out  too  much  o^  nights.  He  had 
too  many  friends  among  the  miners  for  his 
own  good." 

These  and  similar  expressions  were  silenced 
by  the  approach  of  Padre  Francisco,  who, 
issuing  from  an  inner  door,  began  haranguing 
the  multitude  in  a  very  authoritative  tone, 
and  with  manifest  disgust  in  his  manner. 
He  concluded  a  brief  speech  with  sundry 


summary  orders  in  relation  to  the  removal 
of  the  corpse,  and  suiting  the  action  to 
his  words,  commenced  belaboring  the  by- 
standers nearest  to  him,  until  he  had  pretty 
effectually  cleared  the  entrance  gate. 

This  indecent  haste  compared  unfiEivorably 
with  the  decorous  demeanor  of  the  specta- 
tors as  they  opened  to  make  way  for  those 
who  bore  the  corpse,  and  respe<^lly  formed 
themselves  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession. Our  hero  marked  the  direction  of 
the  melancholy  march,  and  when  it  had 
disappeared  in  a  cross  street,  concluded  to 
follow  at  a  distance. 

It  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  most 
stately  mansions  in  the  capital.  Saint  Clair 
carefuUy  marked  the  number.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  plan  to  explain  his  feelings  at  this 
particular  juncture.  None  were  visible  in 
his  outward  appearance.  Satisfied  appa- 
rently with  his  survey,  he  was  about  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  when,  chancing  to  look  at 
the  upper  balcony,  he  caught  a  glance  c^  a 
figure  which  engrossed  all  his  attention. 

It  was  a  beautiful  female  half  concealed 
behind  the  gorgeous  curtains,  and  gazing  on 
the  scene  below  vrith  grief  and  horror  viv- 
vidly  depicted  upon  her  expressire  counte- 
nance. 

For  several  minutes  our  hero  remained 
looking  upon  this  beautiful  apparition  with 
eyes  half  dimmed  by  the  conflict  of  various 
and  overpowering  emotions.  She  had  not 
seen  him  yet,  at  least  he  thought  so,  nor 
did  he  wish  that  she  should  at  tins  time. 
His  conscious  soul  would  have  shrunk  under 
the  pure  ray  of  her  glance.  Conquering  his 
violent  agitation  by  a  strong  effort  of  his 
vigorous  Vill,  he  turned  sadly  away,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  rode  along : 

"  This,  then,  must  be  Dofia  Paula — ^beau- 
tiful Paulita!  Old  Silva  is  very  wealthy. 
That  infernal  priest — that  profligEite  Casao- 
ran  I  I  will  thwart  them  yet  That  this 
poor  Indian  should  have  been  her  father's 
dependent — perhaps  her  own  foster  brother! 
There  is  a  fate  in  this !" 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

WHEREIN  THIS  TRUTHFUL   STORY   WAXETH   PATHETia 
Ho  man  it  mora  free  from  this  paaslon  (lorrow)  than  I,  who  neither  like  it  in  myself  nor  admira  it  in  othen. 

MOMTAIOKm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A      LOVE      SCENE. 

Chi  ptA  dlr  com'  egll  i  in  ploelol'  ftaooo. 

(He  little,  loves  who  can  explain  hit  lore.)— Pstkarch. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHEREIN  IT  18  SHOWN  HOW  DONA  PAULA  D^  BILVA  FOREGOES  THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND 

THE  DEVIL. 

**  Thy  day*  ahall  paai  in  peace 

'Mid  counted  beads  and  ooontlesa  prayer, 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  oara.'*—BTmoii~7iU  Oiamtr. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WHEREIN    THIS   TRUE    ETTORY   COMES   TO    A    DEAD    HALT 

» Brevity  is  the  tool  of  Wit** 


We  trust,  gentle  reader,  that  the  last 
three  chapters  have  proved  neither  tedious 
Dor  wearisome  to  jou.  It  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  mournful  regret  that  we  struck  out 
all  but  their  titles.  They  were  constructed 
after  the  most  approved  style  of  modem 
novels.  They  gradually  unfolded  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  chief  personages,  and  prepared 
you  for  the  final  catastrophe  with  a  circum- 
stance of  dramatic  effect  which  Dumas  might 
have  envied.  Besides,  they  contained  all  the 
wooing  which  our  pages  could  boast;  for 
our  hero  was  a  man  of  action  as  you  have 
seen,  and  action  ^as  also  a  characteristic  of 
our  heroine,  as  you  may  or  may  not  see 
hereafter.  Had  the  three  condemned  chap- 
ters been  left  for  your  perusal,  you  would 
have  found  how  Dona  Paula  de  Silva  (the 
very  girl,  as  you  have  shrewdly  guessed, 
whom  our  hero  chased  on  the  plaza  and 
afterwards  saw  at  a  balcony  one  morning) 
vainly  pleaded  with  her  bigoted  old  father 
to  be  allowed  to  peril  her  soul  among  the 
breakers  of  the  world ;  how  the  aged  dotard 
insisted  upon  mooring  the  precious  craft 
within  the  harbor  of  the  Church ;  how  his 
purpose  nearly  failed  him  when  the  sweet 
creature  fell  crying  at  his  feet ;  and  how  he 
was  induced  to  smother  his  emotions  by  the 
artful  manoeuvring  of  his  selfish  kinsman 
Don  Ramon  and  of  Padre  Francisco— the 
very  individuals,  strange  to  say,  whom  Saint 
Clair  overheard  planning  their  damnable  in- 
trigues on  the  banks  of  the  Rimac. 

You  would  have  seen  how  the  adventur- 
ous Saint  Clair  clambered  one  night  to  the 
bower  of  his  ladye  love ;  how  she  strove  to 
appear  indignant,  and  only  succeeded  in  ap- 
pearing alarmed;  how  he  calmed  her  fears, 
and  told  his  love;  and  how  she  half  con- 
fessed  her  own,  yet  refused  to  fly  because  she 
dreaded  her  father's  anger,  well  knovring 
that  of  all  prejudice,  religious  prejudice  is 
the  most  unforgiving.  You  would  have 
shed  la  tear  at  their  sorrowful  leave-taking 
that  night;  but  when  the  fatal  hour  had 
come  for  the  procession  to  begin  its  way  to- 
wards the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tru- 
jillo,  where  was  situate  the  living  tomb  to 


which  our  heroine  was  to  be  consigned; 
and  when  the  procession  was  attacked  on 
its  way  by  armed  banditti,  when  the  litter 
which  contained  the  beautiful  Dona  Paula 
was  forcibly  opened,  and  the  leader  of  the 
brisrauids  discovered  himself  to  the  fair  pris- 
oner  <»  her  own  enamored  knight  in  di^ 
guise,  and  the  fair  prisoner  refused  to  be  re- 
leased from  her  dreadful  &te  and  to  fly  with 
her  rescuer,  and  deUberately  pressed  forward 
on  her  melancholy  journey  rather  than  in- 
cur the  irrational  ire  of  her  sire,  our  word 
for  it  you  would  have  sobbed  outright 

The  interest  of  this  veritable  story  would 
have  been  raised  to  the  melodramatic  pitch, 
if  we  had  told  you  how,  at  the  vQyy  gates  of 
the  prison  where  she  was  doomed  to  linger, 
she  saw  the  short  squatty  form  of  her  hate- 
ful kinsman,  who,  advancing  towards  her  as 
if  to  -take  a  friendly  and  eternal  leave,  whis- 
pered into  her  ear  some  demoniac  words 
taunting  her  for  having  once  rejected  him 
and  fallen  in  love  with  a  worthless  adven- 
turer. 

Of  all  these  details  you  are  necessaiily 
deprived.  We  do  not  see  that  they  are 
material  to  the  story,  or  if  they  are,  we  might 
as  well  dispose  of  them  in  ten  lines  in:»tead 
of  as  many  pages.  We  are  not  sketching  a 
character  but  telling  a  story.  The  end  is 
our  aim,  not  the  bulk.  Besides,  shall  we 
confess  it  ?  we  experience  great  difficulty  in 
managing  true  incidents  by  the  rules  which 
govern  fiction.  H  we  had  invented  this  nar- 
rative we  might  mould  it  as  we  chose,  but 
truth  is  not  so  plastic*  Our  information  in 
regard  to  the  principal  events  we  are  en- 
gaged in  relating  was  chiefly  derived  from 
Crocket.  And  his  heedless,  good-humored 
or  ironical  way  of  telling  the  most  touching 
scenes  made  an  impression  upoi;  our  minds 
which  renders  us  incapable  of  ^^  working 
them  up ''  (especially  the  love  passages)  in 
the  true  novel  style. 

Years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  om 
story  when  we  became  acquainted  with  that 
remarkable  young  man.  It  was  at  lima  that 
we  met  him  in  the  character  of  a  LieuteDaul 
For  he  had  acquired  a  fondness  for  that  d^, 
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whicb  made  him  on  all  occasions  solicit  or- 
ders for  the  Pacific  station.  Our  curiosity 
had  become  excited  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Clair's  adventures  in  Peru,  several  passages 
of  which  we  had  heard  related  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  we  chiefly  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  officer  on  account  of  the  lead- 
ing part  which  he  was  known  to  have  en- 
acted in  some  of  the  most  striking  of  those 
adventures.  We  two  soon  became  quite  in- 
timate. But  he  rather  disliked  to  recur  to 
the  past  It  needed  the  utmost  exercise  of 
our  diplomacy  to  induce  him,  when  in  the 
best  of  temper,  to  disclose  the  memorable 
scenes  he  had  witnessed ;  and  then  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  the  moment  so  tinged  his 
scanty  revelations,  that  it  required  the  great- 
est stretch  of  our  analytical  powers  to  string 
the  disjointed  fiagments  into  a  connected 
whole. 

We  will  here  insert  as  an  instance  one  of 
our  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject. 
It  took  place  on  the  quarter-deck  when  he 
was  on  duty.  There  were  several  points 
which  we  desired  to  clear  up  in  those  trans- 
actions of  which  we  already  had  information. 
Therefore  we  plied  the  young  Lieutenant 
with  direct  and  leading  questions. 

"Pray,"  we  remarked  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  "  how  did  you  ever  account  for 
the  success  of  your  friend  in  getting  you 
out  of  the  robbers'  hands  f ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  he,  in  an  ab- 
stracted manner.  "Boatswain,"  exclaimed 
he,  "overhaul  that  boat's  falls." 

We  modestly  waited  until  the  order  was 
executed,  and  then  we  returned  to  the 
chan^. 

"  Were  you  not  puzzled  to  find  out        " 

"  Quite  so.    Call  away  the  second  cutters." 

Thus  foiled  in  our  cross-examination,  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bide  our  time.  We 
watched  our  chance  however,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  tried  him  "on  another  tack." 

"  I  am  somewhat  surprised,"  we  ventured 
to  remark,  "  that  a  gentleman  like  you,  and 
an  American  Navy  officer,  should  have  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  a  man  whom 
you  had  discovered  to  be  the  chief  of  a  gang 
of  robbers." 

The  young  man's  face  colored,  and  he  re- 
plied with  warmth : 

"  Indeed  he  was  no  such  thing.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  may  look  so  to  you  from  what 
I  said  the  other  night,  but  Fll  tell  youi  You 
know  that  the  Government  here  forbids  the 


exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  or  else 
lays  duties  on  them,  which  are  tantamount 
to  a  prohibition.  Well,  such  measures  would 
annihilate  commerce  if  there  was  no  way  of 
evading  the  law.  The  greatest  houses  in 
the  place  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
engaged  in  smuggling  silver  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  officers  of  high  standing  in  our 
Navy  sometimes  lend  their  aid  to  such  prac- 
tices. I  ought  to  know ;  I  was  captain's  aid  on 

board  the .    The  shipper  is  a  rich  man 

now.  Saint  Clair  was  deeply  engaged  in 
that  business,  and,  I  presume,  had  to  hire 
the  montafUroa  once  in  a  while  to  help  him. 
That  gave  him  considerable  influence  among 
them.^* 

"I  presume,"  said  we,  delighted  at  the 
success  of  our  ruse,  "that  the  montaneroa 
helped  him  some  in  that  attack  on  the  escort 
of  DoiSa  Paula  ?" 

"  I  rather  thhik  they  did.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  her  silly  scruples,  Sunt  Clair's  stea- 
mer was  all  ready  to  put  to  sea.  We  got  her 
there,  though,  afterwards." 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  it" 

Here  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  said 
enough  for  one  sitting.  So,  looking  about 
for  some  new  pretext  to  break  off  the  con- 
versation, "  Quarter-master  I"  cried  he. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  cried  the  quarter-master. 

"  Quarter-master,  what  signal  was  that!'* 

«  8.  1.  8.,  sir." 

"  Very  good.    Quarter-master !" 

"  Sir  I" 

«Make2.  1.  9." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

The  afiair  of  the  signals  disposed  of,  we 
began  making  new  zig-zag  approaches  to- 
w^ds  the  busy  officer;  but  whenever  he 
perceived  in  us  the  slightest  disposition  to 
question  him  on  our  favorite  topic,  he  sud- 
denly discovered  something  about  the  ship 
to  be  overhauled  or  looked  after.  First  he 
called  up  the  gunner  and  asked  him  about 
some  tompions ;  then  he  had  a  forecastle- 
man  sent  to  the  mast  and  placed  on  the 
black  hst ;  next  he  had  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  boatswain  concell^ng  the 
standing  rigging. 

But  we  were  as  persevering  as  even  him- 
self; we  let  no  opportunity  escape  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  until  the  weary  officer,  deter- 
mined to  foil  us  to  the  last,  ordered  eight 
bells  struck  and  the  watch  called. 

The  relieving  officer  came  on  deck  in  veiy 
bad  humor.    No  wonder ;  it  lacked  twenty 
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minutes  cf  the  time  by  our  unfailing  chro- 
nometer. 

We  fear  that  our  indiscreet  revelations 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  our  naval  {riend.  This  we  sincerely 
regret ;  for  we  love  Crocket,  as  if  he  had  been 
our  hero.  Let  the  reader  however  take  a  six 
montiis'  cruise  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
we  think  that  he  will  feel  inclined  to  make 
much  allowance  for  sins  which  only  involve 
temper  on  tho  part  of  Navy  officers.  life  on 
ship-board  is  an  unnatural  hfe.  The  constant 
contact  of  so  many  human  beings  crowded 
together  within  a  small  space  is  calculated 
to  engender  a  fermentation,  a  continual  ini- 
tability  of  disposition,  against  which  the  hap- 
piest understandings  are  seldom  proof.  No- 
where would  "familiarity"  so  quickly  "breed 
contempt,"  were  it  not  that  this  artificial 
mode  of  life  is  propped  up  by  the  still  more 
artificial  stays  of  Discipline  and  Hierarchy. 
That  rank  thing,  Rank,  is  like  a  chain  pass- 
ing from  summit  to  base  of  the  crazy  edifice 
of  Naval  Discipline,  and  binding  together  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements.  Each  indivi- 
dual bears  with  the  tyranny  of  his  superiors, 
first  because  he  must,  and  chiefly  because  he 
has  others  under  himself  upon  whom  he  can 
vent  his  spleen.  Thus  the  majestic  First  Luff, 
after  his  morning  report  to  the  skipper,  comes 
out  of  "  the  presence  "  either  radiant  or  mo- 
rose, according  as  that  gouty  or  dyspeptic 
chieftain  has  treated  him  well  or  ill — bas 

Eassed  a  good  or  a  bad  night  Incontinently 
e  proceeds  to  distribute  the  channels  of 
grace  or  ire  among  the  lesser  reservoirs. 
From  junior  luff  to  middy,  from  middy  to 
warrant  officer,  from  boatswain  to  mates,  it 
flows  fore  and  aft,  until  the  "third  class  boy" 
gets  kicked  under  the  forecastie  by.  the  last 
landsman  on  the  muster  rolL 


Yet  each  class  has  its  rights,  and  is  tena- 
dous  of  them  to  an  extent  which — consider- 
ing the  littie  consequence  of  the  matten 
generally  involved — ^is  sometimes  quite  ludi- 
crous. Midshipmen  are  particularly  obnox- 
ious on  that  score  to  their  superiors.  An  old 
skipper  was  once  remonstrating  with  one  of 
these  worthies  upon  the  decay  of  the  good 
old  rules  of  the  service.  **  When  I  was  a 
midshipman,"  said  he,  "  I  had  not  the  tenth 
part  of  your  privil^es."  The  youngster  re- 
phed :  "  Oh  1  Captain,  now-a-days  midship- 
men are  gentlemen,  you  know." 

And  so  they  are — the  most  tedmical 
young  gentiemen  in  the  w<H']d — regular 
sea-lawyers — ^not  sharks,  but  tenacious  and 
punctiUous  to  an  incredible  extent.  Thiw 
address  in  provoking  their  superiors  and  yet 
shying  dear  of  a  couri-martial  is  proverbial 
Once  a  watch  officer  had  to  send  a  young- 
ster below  for  some  slight  misdemeanor. 

"  Go  below,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  youth, 
touching  his  cap.  With  ready  obedience  he 
went  down  the  hatch,  and  immediately  re- 
appeared on  deck. 

"  Go  below,  sir,"  repeated  the  watdi  officer 
in  a  rage. 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  the  imperturbable 
midshipman,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
but  coming  up  again  in  an  instant 

In  short,  he  carried  on  the  same  manoeu- 
vre of  obeying  the  strict  letter  of  the  order 
several  times,  until  the  wrathful  lieuteniuit 
bethought  himself  of  saying, 

"  Go  below,  sir,  and  stay  therey 

With  so  many  causes  of  irritation,  is  it 
astonishing  that  Navy  officers  are  seldom 
distinguished  for  sweetness  of  temper  f 

We  have  tried  it ;  try  it  you. 

[to  be  OOireiNUXD.] 
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PROTECTION-FREE   TRADE. 


MR.  CARETS  « HARMONY  OP  INTERESTa" 

Ths  following  letter  we  gladly  insert,  although  we  think  the  author  does  not  perceive  the  essentia] 
ibrce  of  Mr.  Carey's  positions  in  reference  to  the  economy  of  harmonizing  all  interests  within  the 
limits  of  the  country,  so  that  each  may  support  and  protect  the  other.  His  views,  however,  must 
be  effective  in  the  nght  direction,  as  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  the  same,  and  as  they  are  so 
clearly  reasoned  out  from  his  premises ;  and  more  especially,  because  these  premises  coincide  so 
well  with  many  of  the  principles  from  which  the  Free-lVaders  argue.  Wa  of  course  by  no  means 
agree  with  our  correspondent  in  the  supposition  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Carey  and  the  Protection- 
ists will  fail  of  any  result,  and  we  dissent  entirely  from  his  statement  thai  our  **  theory  has  less  and 
less  &vor  with  the  public**  Oar  correspondent's  main  point,  however,  in  reference  to  the  currency 
may  be  entirely  sound,  but  it  is  £ur  from  covering,  as  he  appears  to  assume,  the  whole  ground. — Eik 


Mr.  Editor  : 

Sir : — We  have  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  the  articles  of  Mr.  Carey,  ^'  Harmony 
of  Interests,'^  which  you  have  noticed  in  the 
oolumna  of  your  journal.  We  are  steady 
advocates  of  ^  protection ;"  we  adopt  many 
of  his  principles  as  true,  and  esteem  his  sta- 
tistics as  of  immense  value ;  still,  we  think 
Mr.  Carey  has  not  touched  Uie  leading  point 
of  the  argument,  and  therefore  we  fear  his 
reasoning,  like  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  protection,  will 
£ail  of  any  result ;  no  impression  will  be 
made  upon  the  public  mind  to  control  our 
legislation. 

For  thirty  years,  the  question  has  been 
debated  in  our  halls  of  Congress  and  by  the 
preaa,  and  it  is,  to  us  who  advocate  the 
policy  of  ^*  protection,"  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  our  theory  has  less  and  less  favor  with 
the  public  One  of  three  things  is  there- 
fore true :  either  experience  is  not  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  reason  of  things ;  or  we  do 
not  present  the  question  logically  to  the 
pubUc  mind ;  or  the  common  sense  of  society, 
with  all  the  light  of  long  debate,  is  incom- 
petent to  decide,  either  from  reason  or  ex- 
perience, what  is  the  best  national  policy. 
The  first  cannot  be  true ;  the  last  we  will 
not  admit ;  the  other,  therefore,  must  be  the 
reason  for  the  present  oonditiou  of  public 
opinion. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Carey  is,  that  '^  Com- 
merce is  King  f  that  commerce,  as  now 
conducted,  is  an  unproductive  employment, 
wasting  labor  and  capital  in  transporting 
commodities  between  distant  producers  and 
consomen,  who  should  be  located  together. 


Granted :  but  what  gives  Eling  Commerce 
his  power  ;  what  enables  him  thus  to  gov- 
ern and  control  the  operations  of  society  for 
his  own  interest,  and  to  their  so  obvious 
loss;  why  do  men  thus  waste  their  ener- 
gies at  his  bidding  in  these  unprofitable 
ways?  There  is  no  law  compelling  them 
thus  to  act,  and  they  would  not  thus  act  if 
there  was  not  an  apparent  advantage  in  the 
course  they  adopt  Individuals  and  com- 
munities, in  America  at  least,  are  free  to 
pursue  the  policy  they  deem  best ;  no  law 
restrains  us  in  our  avocations. 

The  object  of  society  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  industrial  pursuits  is,  the  largest  sup- 
ply of  its  wants.  In  all  countries,  but  es- 
pecially in  America,  agriculture  is  the  great 
interest,  occupying  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  now  the  agriculturist  finds,  that 
with  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  he  can  ob- 
tain at  market  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  from 
England  than  he  can  from  Pennsylvania, 
why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  He  will  say  to 
the  iron  maker,  You  have  the  freight  and 
duty,  some  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  cost, 
in  your  favor ;  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  are  unable  to  give  me  but  seventy-five 
pounds  of  iron,  while  I  can  obtain  one 
hundred  pounds  from  Europe,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  take  the  smaller  quan- 
tity for  your  benefit ;  you  say  I  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  the  operation,  but  I  am  unable  to 
discover  the  advantage,  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  that  you,  who  are  theyho,  should 
take  the  smaller  quantity  of  wheats  than 
that  we,  who  are  the  nuiny,  should  take  the 
smaller  quantity  of  iron ;  your  theory  of 
bringing  Uie  producer  and  consumer  together 
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will  result  in  either  case,  and  the  interest  of 
the  majority  ought  to  govern ;  again,  if  the 
government  does  not  get  the  revenue  from 
the  European  in  the  form  of  duties,  I  must 
pay  it  in  direct  taxes,  since  the  government 
must  be  sustained. 

If  the  iron-maker  replies  that  the  high 
price  of  labor  prevents  his  giving  more  than 
the  seventy- five  pounds,  the  agriculturist 
will  answer  that  wheat  as  well  as  iron  is  the 
product  of  labor;  if  the  price  of  labor  is 
too  high  to  make  tron,  why  is  it  not  too 
high  to  make  wheat?  I  compete  in  the 
open  market  with  the  European  wheat- 
grower,  and  why  cannot  you  compete  with 
the  iron-maker!  You  live  in  a  country 
where  subsistence  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  limestone,  and  labor;  you  pay  no 
taxes  comparatively ;  what  is  the  reason  you 
cannot  compete  in  your  own  market  with 
the  Englishman,  who  makes  iron  in  a  ooun- 
tiy  where  subsistence  is  scarce  and  dear, 
where  taxes  consume  half  the  product  of  his 
toil,  and  to  reach  your  market  he  must 
transport  his  iron  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
after  paying  the  taxes  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, must  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent 
to  support  ours  ? 

If  the  iron-maker  alleges  again  that  /a- 
h(yr  is  too  high,  the  agriculturist  will  reply 
that  labor  sJone  does  not  determine  the 
price  of  commodities.  Labor  alone  produces 
commodities,  but  these  commodities  must 
not  only  repay  the  price  of  labor,  but  must 
sustain  the  whole  of  individual  and  national 
expenditure.  In  Europe,  kings,  armies, 
navies,  lords,  bishops,  and  paupers,  to  say 
nothing  of  lazy  fund-holders,  all  live  from 
the  products  of  labor;  and  although  the 
share  of  labor  may  be  small,  the  price  of 
commodities  must  be  equal  to  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  which  they  sus- 
tain ;  you  ought  therefore  to  sell  at  Euro- 
pean prices,  since  your  remuneration  will 
then  exceed  that  of  the  European  by  all  the 
difference  of  taxation. 

But,  replies  the  iron-maker,  there  is  so 
much  poverty  and  want  in  Europe,  will  you 
reduce  us  to  their  condition?  The  agricul- 
turist will  reply,  European  poverty  does  not 
make  iron  cheap  but  dear  ;  every  worker  in 
England  must  not  only  sustain  nimself,  but 
his  pauper  neighbor,  since  paupers,  while 
they  earn  nothing,  must  be  fed  and  clothed 
from  the  labor  of  those  who  toil ;  this  will 


reduce  the  quantity  of  commodities,  but 
certainly  not  their  price ;  if  there  were  no 
paupers  in  England,  but  all  labored,  the 

Suantity  of  products  would  be  greater  and 
leir  price  less,  and  yon  lass  able  to  sell  in 
market. 

Thus,  at  every  point,  the  "free-trade^ 
party,  if  he  is  competent,  can  meet  and  re- 
fute all  the  usual  arguments  for  "  protection ;" 
and  though  all  our  experience  demonstrates, 
what  Mr.  Carey  has  so  clearly  proved  by  his 
statistics,  that  the  periods  of  "protection'* 
have  been  periods  of  prosperity,  and  those 
of  "  free  trade"  periods  of  adversity,  still  we 
fail  in  demonstrating,  by  logical  argument, 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

Yet  OUTS  is  the  true  position ;  experience 
is  a  better  guide  than  theory  or  even  logic, 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  state  the  argument 
in  what  we  deem  its  true  and  only  form — ^in 
a  way  in  which  our  experience  and  our  logic 
shall  correspond  to  each  other. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  exchange 
commodities,  not  directly,  or  by  barter,  but 
through  the  medium  of  money  or  currency  ; 
that  is,  we  do  not  give  wheat  for  iron,  but 
both  for  money,  which  is  the  measure  of 
their  value.  It  is  essential  then  that  the 
moneys  or  currencies  of  the  parties  exchang- 
ing should  be  the  equivalent  of  each  other, 
otherwise  there  may  be  apparent,  but  no 
real  equity  in  the  exchange. 

If  the  currencies  of  Europe  and  America 
are  equivalent,  then  "  protection"  is  not  de- 
fensible ;  if  t&ey  are  not,  which  we  maintain 
is  the  truth,  then  it  t^  defensible,  not  for 
the  reasons  generally  given,  nor  for  those  of 
Mr.  Carey,  but  for  other,  better  and  suffi- 
cient ones. 

Value  IB  the  relation  of  supply  and  de^ 
mand.  The  value  of  things  is  in  their  uses ; 
neither  money  nor  other  things  have  any 
value  except  tnat  of  use.  The  use  of  money 
is  to  measure  and  exchange  values,  and  for 
this  purpose  one  quantity,  provided  it  be 
fixed  and  permanent,  is  as  good  as  another; 
ten  pounds  of  gold  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
money,  as  good  as  a  hundred,  because  ten 
pounds  wotdd  be  just  as  useful  as  a  hundred. 

Grold  is  used  as  the  measure  of  value  pri- 
marily because  it  is  a  substance  whose 
quantity  is  fixed :  it  has  collateral  qualities, 
its  permanence  and  divisibility,  but /^xeiiMSf 
of  quantity  is  its  principal  excellence.  AD 
our  ideas  of  intrinsic  value  are  absurd ;  t 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  for  the  vse  to 
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which  it  is  applied  has  valne ;  more  than 
that  would  add  nothing  to  its  aggregate 
value;, more  of  any  commodity  than  our 
UMS  require,  only  reduces  the  larger  to  the 
value  of  the  smaller  quantity. 

The  whole  quantity  of  money  in  use  de- 
terminer  the  quantity  which  shall  indicate 
the  value,  by  the  price,  of  the  commodity  in 
any  given  exchange.  K  the  quantity  of 
money  be  large,  price  will  be  high;  if  the 
quantity  be  small,  price  will  be  low.  Price 
is,  therefore,  simply  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  quantity  of  money  in  use,  and 
the  number  and  value  of  the  commodities 
to  be  exchanged,  and  the  price  of  any  given 
commodity  is  the  relation  which  that  com- 
modity bears  to  the  whole  number  and 
value  of  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged, 
and  the  quantity  of  money  by. which  the 
exchanges  are  to  be  effected.  This  princi- 
ple, which  we  denominate  the  Law  of  Price^ 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject ;  it  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  so  plain  and  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  illustration.  Price  has  no 
relation  to  value  except  to  indicate  its  quan- 
tity. Exchanges  may  be  effected  without 
the  intervention  of  price,  as  when  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  given  for  a  piece  of  meat ;  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  has  occurred,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  price  of  either,  be- 
cause price  refers  only  to  money ;  and  here, 
we  repeat,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  any 
equitable  exchanges,  the  moneys,  currencies, 
or  measures  of  value  of  the  parties  exchang- 
ing, must  be  equivalents  of  each  other,  must 
indicate  the  quantity  of  value  in  each  of  the 
condmodities  exchanged  by  the  same  rule, 
like  the  measures  of  length,  weight,  or  ca- 
pacity. 

Gold  is  assumed  to  be  the  ineasure  of 
value  in  the  commercial  world.  Were  it 
really  the  measure,  the  currencies  of  the 
world  would  be  nearly  equivalents,  differing 
only  in  the  cost  and  risk  of  transport  from 
the  point  of  production  to  that  of  consump- 
tion; but  modem  society  has  substituted 
credit  in  the  place  of  gold,  and  this  credit 
exists  in  such  different  quantities^  in  the 
different  countries,  as  to  destroy  all  the 
equivalent  relations  of  their  currencies,  and 
of  course,  to  disturb  the  equity  of  exchanges 
made  in  conformity  to  these  varying  curren- 
cies. But  while  they  have  substituted  credit 
for  gold,  they  insist  upon  retaining  gold  as 
the  ultimate  measure  of  value,  and  compel, 
by  the  force  of  law,  the  convertibility  of 


this  money  of  credit  into  gold  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
for  all  the  financial  evils  which  afflict  modem 
society.  But  this  law  of  convertibility  is 
found  to  be  sometimes  impracticable;  in 
Great  Britain,  for  a  whole  generation,  it  was 
set  aside  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
twice  in  the  United  States,  within  forty 
years,  the  same  event  has  occurred,  and  by 
common  consent  the  evil  of  an  unconvert- 
ible currency  has  been  submitted  to,  as  the 
only  tolerable  mode  of  arranging  the  equities 
of  contracts  and  exchanges. 

In  France,  until  quite  recently,  a  currency 
almost  entirely  metallic  has  been  used,  and 
of  course  prices  are  low ;  in  Great  Britain, 
since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
thQ  Bank,  a  currency  of  nearly  equal  parts 
of  metal  and  credit  has  been  in  use,  and 
there  prices  are  higher  than  in  France; 
by  the  recent  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  relation  between  the  metal  of  the 
Bank  and  its  issues  of  credit  as  currency 
has  been  fixed  by  law,  and  the  action  of 
that  Bank  governs  the  financial  action  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the 
whole  subject  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bankers,  who,  like  other  men,  act  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  their  own  advantage. 
By  the  law  of  the  currency,  whatever  per- 
forms its  functions  acquires  the  power  of  re- 
producing itself  in  the  form  of  interest,  like 
capital;  credit  as  currency  earns  interest 
equally  with  capital^  and  therefore,  acting 
for  his  own  interest,  the  banker  increases  the 
amount  of  the  credit  currency  to  the  utmost 
extent  practicable,  and  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Europe,  is  probably  two  to  one. 
What  we  call  dollars  are  really  only  half 
dollars,  and  of  course  all  price  in  the  United 
States  is,  as  compared  with  Europe,  doubled. 
That  blind  giant,  the  public,  while  suffering 
under  the  miseries  of  a  disturbed  currency, 
has  evinced  the  instincts  of  reason  by  laying 
hold  of  the  ideas  of  ^hard  money''  and 
"  sub-treasuries,"  but,  quieted  by  returning 
prosperity  and  ease,  the  present  condition 
of  things  entirely  meets  ILhe  general  wish, 
and  the  banker  deserves  praise  that  he  has 
not  acceded  to  all  the  clamor  of  the  public 
for  more  money. 

This  expansion  ofprice^  arising  out  of  the 
expansion  of  the  currency,  renders  our  mar- 
ket the  one  to  which  all  the  surplus  products 
of  the  world  naturally  tend,  as  that  in  which 
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price  18  highest ;  while  our  exports,  firom  the 
same  cause,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
those  articles,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  to 
which  climate  and  soil  afford  a  ^  protection" 
more  certain  and  permanent  than  that  of 
the  tariff.  A  mere  modicum  of  food  is  ex- 
ported to  England,  where  the  excessive  bur- 
den of  taxation  upon  land  enables  us  to 
dispose  of  a  small  quantity  of  our  surplus. 
Our  own  labor  is  prevented  from  supplying 
our  own  wants,  because  its  price,  like  that 
of  commodities,  is  increased  by  our  expand- 
ed currency,  and  not  because  the  supply  of 
labor  is  inadequate.  All  the  gold  we  can 
obtain  from  California  and  other  sources  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned 
by  excessive  imports,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  we  export  all  the  -forms  of  public 
credit  created  by  national,  State,  and  corpo- 
rate loans.  Some  of  our  shrewdest  states- 
men admire  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  We 
are,  in  fact,  like  a  nation  of  miserable  spend- 
thrifts, hving  by  running  in  debt  to  Europe, 
and  are  rapidly  approaching  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  a  crop  of  cot- 
ton, (the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  came 
near  to  bankrupting  Great  Britain,)  the 
suspension  of  gold  from  California,  or  the 
exhaustion  of  public  credit — ^all,  or  either  of 
these  events,  will  plunge  us  again  into  the 
condition  of  1837-8. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  entirely  the 
finances  of  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  the  great  products  of  Southern  indus- 
try. The  North  and  West,  embracing  three 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  nation,  the 
greatest  consumers  of  foreign  products,  have 
nothing  whatever  of  their  own  to  exchange 
for  them;  were  those  articles,  the  staple 
products  of  the  South,  which  furnish  eighty 
millions  of  exports,  to  fail,  or  should  any 
event  occur  to  disturb  the  steady  flow  of 
commerce,  by  which  they  are  transferred  to 
Europe  to  meet  our  imports,  while  they  are 
paid  for,  beyond  the  consumption  of  foreign 
products  by  the  South,  by  the  products  of 
Northern  and  Western  industry  which  find 
there  their  market,  and  the  profits  of  North- 
ern trade  and  na\igation,  our  whole  finan- 
cial structure  would  fall  into  ruin  and  confu- 
sion, our  currency  of  credit  would  perish, 
and  the  nation  bo  driven  again  to  suspension. 

This  expanded  currency  is,  however,  an 
organic  law  of  society  in  the  United  States ; 
it  ramifies  through  ail  the  fibres  of  the  body 
politic ;  it  is  the  essential  interest^  to  whida  | 


all  other  economic  interests  must  give  place. 
In  a  community  like  ours,  where,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  capital  and  our  universal  in- 
telligence and  activity,  credit  is  in  such  gene- 
ral use,  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  management  and  preservation  of  the 
currency,  since  it  determines  the  power  of 
every  obligation,  national,  corporate,  and  in- 
dividual, with  the  force  of  law ;  every  dis- 
turbance of  it  is  fatal,  and  only  the  most 
gradual  change,  which  will  enable  us  Xogrow 
into  the  altered  condition — altered  it  should 
be— can  be  either  safe  or  tolerable. 

The  currency  of  the  nation^  therefore,  and 
not  its  manufactures,  is  the  interest  which 
requires  ^  protection,"  not  for  any  natural 
reasons,  but  for  those  which  are,  like  itself 
merely  artificial ;  reasons  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  defective  system  which  has 
become  an  integral  portion  of  our  national 
polity ;  from  the  errors  of  our  ideas  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  and  uses  of  money — ^from 
the  mistaken  opinion  so  general  in  society 
that  price  and  value  are  equivalents. 

The  currency  is  emphadcally  a  national 
interest,  not  a  sectional  one.  South,  North, 
East,  West,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce— all  districts  and  all  classes  of  the 
nation  are  alike  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  but  especially  the  industrial,  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  great  commodity,  labor,  will 
perish,  and  leave  them  defenseless  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  currency  are  injured,  or 
its  bulk  suddenly  diminished ;  the  rich  may 
outlive  the  storm  which  will  sweep  the  ac- 
cumulations of  industry  into  their  coffers, 
but  the  industrious,  the  poor,  must  suffer. 

The  South,  it  is  true,  has  suffered  mors 
severely  from  the  defects  of  the  currency 
than  the  North :  they  have  attributed  their 
difficulties  to  the  tariff  but  that  is  only  re- 
motely the  cause ;  had  no  tariff  ever  existed, 
the  currency  would  never  have  been  ex- 
panded. Their  difficulties,  like  those  of  tha 
North,  have  their  origin  in  the  currency ;  the 
products  of  Northern  industry  find  their 
market  at  home,  but  the  South  have  bought 
in  a  dear  market  and  sold  in  a  cheap  one. 
Their  lands,  their  negroes,  their  suppHes  of 
almost  every  description  are  purchased  ai 
home,  with  an  expanded  currency  of  credit ; 
their  products,  the  bulk  of  which  find  their 
market  in  Europe,  have  been  sold  m  ti  re- 
stricted currency  of  metaL  It  is  a  law  of 
commerce,  that  the  market  which  takes  the 
bulk  of  any  conmiodity,  fixes  the  price  far 
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the  whole.  The  South  must  continue  to 
suffer  more  than  the  North,  since  time  will 
be  required  to  enable  them  to  buy  and  sell 
m  the  same  currency;  but  they  can  gain 
nothing  by  "free  trade"  but  ruin.  The  re- 
vukion  of  1837-8  did  not  benefit  the  South  ; 
the  tendency  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  to  a  similar  result.  Their  supply 
of  capital  is  less,  their  use  of  credit  is  greater 
than  at  the  North,  and  just  in  that  propor- 
tion will  be  the  evils  of  a  derangement  of 
the  currency  to  their  interests. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
onr  position,  that  the  sugar  of  the  South 
requires  "  protection"  equally  with  the  iron 
of  the  North,  with  this-difierence  only  :  iron 
IS  the  product  of  a  people  abounding  in  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  industry,  while  sugar  is  tne 
product  of  those  destitute  of  all  these ;  hence 
the  degree  of  "protection"  required  for 
sugar  may  be  less  than  that  required  for 
iron,  but  the  necessity  springs  from  the  same 
source,  the  currency. 

The  currency  can  only  be  defended  and 


preserved  by  "  protection,"  in  the  form  of  a 
tariff  upon  imports,  which  shall  secure  to 
our  own  labor  the  supplying  of  our  own 
wants.  It  is  through  the  currency,  by  its 
derangement  and  diminution,  while  all  obli- 
gations exist  in  their  full  extent  and  force, 
that  the  evils  reach  us.  The  tariff  need  not 
be  excessive ;  but  it  should  be  such  as  will 
give  the  great  interests  of  iron,  cloth,  and 
sugar,  security  against  European  and  foreign 
competition.  No  fear  need  exist  that  the 
cost  of  these  commodities  will  be  unreason- 
ably increased ;  there  is  a  supply  of  capital, 
skill,  and  labor  in  the  nation  sufficient  to  in- 
sure  an  abundant  supply,  and  domestic  com- 
petition will  at  once  reduce  the  profit  of 
their  production  to  the  general  level ;  but  it 
would  be  wise  to  submit  to  any  probable 
amount  of  taxation  rather  than  destroy  our 
currency.  We  paid  a  hundred  millions  for 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  no  pecuniary  in- 
jury has  been  felt  Protect  the  currency  of 
the  nation,  and  all  our  other  economic  inter- 
ests will  be  preserved.  a.  b. 


CROSSING    THE   FERRY 


FBOM    UBLAND. 


All  remains — though  years  have  passed 
Since  I  crossed  the  river  last ; 
Sunset^B  glow  from  castle  flashing, 
Od  the  dike  the  waters  plashing. 

Ah  !  my  mournful  thoughts  deride  me ; 
Then  two  loved  ones  sat  beside  me : 
Here,  a  father^s  look  of  truth ; 
There,  the  beaming  brow  of  youth. 

Oif  K  a  life  of  meekness  led, 
Meekly  slumbered  with  the  dead ; 
05E,  with  pride  and  passion  warm, 
Fell  *roid  conflict,  cloud,  and  storm. 


Thus,  when  Memory  is  my  guide 
Backward  e'er  life's  pictured  tide, 
I  must  miss  the  fair  and  brave, 
Ravished  by  the  conquering  Grave. 

Yet,  though  Death  breaks  love's  communion, 
Soul  with  Soul  is  still  in  union  : 
Life  itself  was  soul-like  then ; 
Soul  for  Soul  now  yearns  again. 

Take  now,  boatman,  take  thy  fee ; 
Thrice  thy  due  I  offer  thee : 
For  with  me  two  spirits  crossed, — 
Spirits  of  the  loved  and  lost.  s.  N.  9. 
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THE   PRELUDE.* 


"Skts&al  yean  ago,"  laid  Wordsworth  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  "  Excursion,**  **  when  the  Autlior 
retired  to  hi^  oatiye  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
bein^  able  to  construct  a  literary  work  that  might 
live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  tuat  he  should  t^e 
a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far 
Nature  and  Education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
an  employment 

**  As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  under- 
took to  record,  in  verse,  the  or^^  and  progress  of 
his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
them. 

"That  work;  addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  most 
distinguished  for  hui  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to 
whom  the  Author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted, 
has  been  long  finished ;  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
yestigation  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  a  determina- 
tion to  oompoee  a  philosophical  Poem,  containing 
^ews  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  en- 
titled the  'Recluse;'  as  haying  for  its  principal 
rabject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  liymg 
in  retirement 

«  The  preparatory  Poem  is  biographical,  and 
conducts  the  history  of  the  Author  s  mind  to  the 
point  when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his 
uculties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  entering 
upon  the  arduous  labor  which  he  had  proposed  to 
hmiself ;  and  the  two  works  have  the  same  kind 
of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  express 
himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a 
Gk>thic  church.  Continuing  this  allusion,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  minor  pieces,  which 
haye  been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall 
be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  atten- 
tive reader  to  have  such  connection  with  the  main 
work  as  may  give  them  claim  to  be  likened  to 
the  little  cells,  oratories,  and  sepulchral  recesses^ 
ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices." 

The  "  Rechise,"  it  will  be  perceived,  was 
to  have  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  "Ex- 
cursion" was  published  in  1814.  The 
"Prelude"  was  commenced  in  1799,  and 
finished  in  1805,  but  its  publication  was 
deferred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 
Thte  third  part  was  planned,  but  never  writ- 
ten. Poems  that  appeared  after  the  "  Ex- 
cursion "  contained  tne  materials  which  the 
author  had  designed  for  the  last  division  of 
the  "Recluse."  Coleridge  was  the  friend 
to  whom  the  poem  was  addressed.   He  read 


portions  of  it  in  Malta,  where  he  was  re- 
siding when  most  of  the  "  Prelude "  was 
composed.  After  his  return  he  listened  to 
its  recital  by  the  author,  to  whom  he  ^- 
dressed  a  poem  commencing  in  the  following 
enthusiastic  strain : — 

**  Friend  of  the  Wise!  and  Teaidier  of  the  QoodI 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  song  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  Human  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealabfe ;  and  what  within  the  mind. 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  sonl 
Of  vemal  growth,  oft  auickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  idl  too  deep  tor  words  I" 

We  win  endeavor  now  to  follow  Words- 
wortli  through  his  spiritual  autobiography, 
watching  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind, 
meditating  upon  the  relation  between  a  de- 
veloping soul  and  external  things.  The 
"Prelude"  is  just  what  we  should  have, 
'a  priori^  expected  from  a  great  and  sincere 
poet  of  Nature.  He  opens  to  us  the  trea- 
sury of  his  heart,  and  speaks  &eely  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  his  spirit  by  sni^ 
rounding  objects.  We  would  stand  with 
deep  reverence  in  the  "a.ite-chapel"  of  a 
holy  spiritual  temple,  and  listen  to  the  life- 
music  that  mingles  with  the  melody  of 
nature.  We  would  look  both  for  ^  the 
foundations  and  the  building  up  of  a 
Human  Spirit,"  and  would  seek  not  only 
the  truths  revealable  to  '*  the  understanding 
mind,"  but  also  the  "  thoughts  all  too  deep 
for  words"  which  are  '^quickened  m  the 
heart" 

Wordsworth  was  the  favorite  child  of 
Nature,  and  Nature  trained  him  with  moth- 
erly care.  With  the  songs  of  his  nurse 
were  blended  the  murmurs  of  a  £ur  river, 
sending  a  voice  ^  that  flowed  along  his 
dreams." 


*  The  Prelude ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Hind  An  Autolnographical  Poem.  By  Wiluav  W<»De- 
woaTH.  New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  ^00  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Gea  S.  Appletco,  164 
Chestnut  street    1860. 
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"  For  this  didst  thoo, 

0  Derwent!  winding  among  grassjr  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms^ 

Hake  ceaseleas  music  that  composed  mj  thoughts 

To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 

Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  manicind 

A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 

lliat  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves  !* 

The  ri^er,  which  passed  along  the  terrace- 
walk  of  his  home,  oo  whose  breast  fell  the 
shadows  of  surviving  towers,  was  a  dearly 
loved  and  tempting  playmate.  When  five 
years  old,  he  spent  his  summer  days  in 
bathing  in  a  race  drawn  off  from  the  river, 
scouring  the  sandy  fields,  or  leaping  through 
the  fiowcry  groves.  In  the  distance  was 
Skiddaw's  lofty  height,  around  were  rocks 
and  hills  and  woods ;  and  when  these  ^  were 
bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,**  he  some- 
times "  stood  alone  beneath  the  sky,**  as  if, 
be  says, 

* 

— "  I  bad  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wsntonness,  to  sport, 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  tfannder  shower." 

Ere  he  bad  '*  told  ten  birib-days,'*  it  was 
bis  joy 

**  To  range  th^open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turd" 

One  does  not  readily  think  that  woodcocks 
are  the  most  poetical  objects  at  which  "  the 
young  idea**  may  "shoot,"  but  the  true  poet 
may  fall  upon  sublime  thoughts  while  en- 
gaged in  insignificant  pursuits. 

**  Through  half  the  night, 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation ; — ^moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head,    /trot  alone^ 
And  teemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  tfie  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.** 

Sometimes  he  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  made  a  pr^  of  the  bird  that  was  captive 
of  another*s  toil.  The  moralist  may  find  a 
significant  Yact  in  the  following  description 
of  retribution  taking  place  in  a  poetic  soul : — 

"And  when  the  deed  was  done, 

1  heard  among  the  solitary  bills 

Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  nndistinjniishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod** 

Those  **  low  breathings,'*  those  almost  silent 
steps  pursuing  the  poet-boy,  as  be  wandered 
in  the  woods  at  midnight,  conscious  of  guilt, 
remind  us  of  the  apparition  in  Job  wliich 


"hanotfB  up  the  soul  with  fear  and  won- 
der" : —     • 

**  A  word  stole  secretly  to  me. 
Its  whispers  caught  my  ear ; 
At  the  hour  of  night  visions, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man, 
I  was  seised  witn  fear  and  shuddering, 
And  terrors  shook  my  frame. 
A  spirit  was  passing  before  me ; 
All  my  hair  stood  on  end. 
He  stood  still,  but  I  saw  not  his  form ; 
A  shadowy  image  was  before  my  e^  es." 

It'  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  througli 
all  the  "  vulgar  joys  "  that  are  the  "  prompt 
attendants'*  on  a  child's  pursuits.  In  the 
midst  of  all  sports,  all  occupations  adapted 
to  boyhood,  he  felt  entwined  around  him 
the  motherly  arms  of  Nature.  When  be 
climbed  to  a  giddy  height  some  slippery 
rock  for  the  raven*s  nest,  and  hung  alone 
'*  shouldering  the  naked  crag,"  the  wind 
blew  thiou^  bis  ear  a  ^  strange  utter- 


ance 


,n 


"  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  tbe 
doudsr 

The  immortal  spirit  within  him  grew  like 
"  harmony  in  music"  A  power  was  busy 
in  ^  a  dark  inscrutable  workmanship"  re- 
conciling '^discordant  elements,"  so  that  a 
calm  existence  in  after  years  might  grow  out 
of  even  "  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries." 
While  roaming  by  moon-light  .on  a  lake,  a 
distant  peak,  '*  black  and  buge,"  seemed  to 
tower  up  between  him  and  the  stars,  and» 


with  purpose  of  its  own, 


And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing," 

seemed  to  stride  after  bim.  His  under- 
standing of  Nature  and  her  influence  upon 
his  soul  in  early  life  are  best  described  in 
the  following  passage : — 

"  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  1 
Thou  soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  (hou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature,  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  graiideur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days^ 
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When  vapors  roDing  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 
At  noon  and  'midst  the  calm  of  summer  nights^ 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  mtercourse  was  mine ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night» 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long." 

For  any  but  the  high-priest  of  Nature  to 
utter  the  following  passage,  would  be  little 
short  of  blasphemy  ;  but  for  the  one  who  is 
admitted  within  the  sanctum  sanctorum  it 
seems  the  sublimest  devotion,  prompted  by 
consciousness  of  inward  power : — 

**  Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth  I  ye  Visions  of  the  bills  I 
And  Souls  of  lonely  pbuses !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  too*  youra  when  ye  employed 
Such  mioiHtry,  when  ye  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyieh  sports 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills, 
Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear, 
Work  hke  a  sea  I" 

The  cottage  in  which  he  dwelt,  home 
amusements  and  household  games,  had  a 
ministration  of  their  own ;  but  the  blast  that 
howled  without  on  a  wintry  night  had  more 
meaning  in  its  voice  for  him  than  all  within. 
Nature  not  only  peopled  his  mind  "with* 
forms  sublime  and  ftdr,"  but  gave  also  "joys 
of  subtler  origin." 

"Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth 
And  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had  stamped 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
J  held  uncon»eiotu  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  colored  by  impending  clouds." 

We  must  linger  with  Wordsworth  for  a 
season  in  the  period  of  "school-time."  The 
mere  incidental  charms  of  rural  objects  grew 
weaker,  but  his  love  of  Nature  for  her  own 
sake  increased.  His  sympathies  were  en- 
larged, and  dearer  to  him  grew  the 

"Daily  common  range  of  visible  thmgs.** 

Experience  began  to  aid  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  realize  how 


men  may  rise  on  steppingHBtones 


Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thmgs.'' 

To  him   the  language  of  Tennyson  was 
applicable : — 


**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  miYe  of  reverence  in  os  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
Kay  make  one  music  as  be£ure, 

"But  vaster." 


When  he  begins  to  record  hia  deeper  ex- 
perience of  Nature's  influence,  he  stops  short, 
as  if  expiating  for  previous  n^lect,  and  pays 
a  just  tribute  of  filial  respect  and  reverence. 
He,  whose  heart  and  eye  will  not  respond 
to  the  following,  has  forgotten  in  part  (for 
he  cannot  wholly)  the  holiest  and  most 
blessed  of  all  earthly  relations ; — 

*'  Blest  the  infant  babe, 
(For  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress,)  blest  the  babe, 
Nursed  in  his  mother's  arms^  who  sanks  to  sleep, 
Rocked  on  his  motber^s  breast;  who  wth  his  toul 
Drifika  in  the  feelings  of  his  mother*  s  eye! 
For  him,  in  one  dear  pr<>8ence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  ioterooorse  of  senses 
No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed ; 
Along  his  infimt  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world 
Is  there  a  fiower,  to  which  be  points  with  hand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  foant  for  him 
Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  already  shades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  teudemess 
Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 
Unsiffhtly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatically  such  a  being  lives. 
Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  frail. 
An  inmate  of  this  active  universe. 
For  f  eliog  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 
Oreate,  creator  and  receiver  both. 
Working  but  in  alliance  with  tlie  works 
Which  it  beholds.    Such,  verily,  is  the  first 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  liftf 
By  uniform  control  of  after  years. 
In  most,  abated  or  suppressed ;  in  some. 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay. 
Pre-eminent  tdl  death." 

Many  things  may  be  omitted  about  dis- 
tant horse-back  rides,  scanty  fare,  and  long 
walks  with  a  young  friend, 

**  At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn-light  when  ibe  vale, 
Tet  slumbering,  lay  in  otter  sditude;'* 

but  we  must  not  pass  by  a  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  subjective  power  of  mind  and  feeling : 

"  An  auziliar  light 
Game  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting  stm 
Bestowed  new  splendor  ;  the  melodious  birds^ 
The  fluttering  breeus,  fountains  thai  ram  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themB^ves^  <Aeytd 
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A  like  dominum,  and  the  midniglU  ttorm 
Grew  darker  in  i)ie  pretence  of  my  eye  ; 
Hence  mj  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence, 
And  hence  mj  transport" 

When  his  "  seventeenth  year  was  conae,^ 
his  "  own  enjoyments  "  were  transferred  to 
"  anorganic  natures ;"  from  "  Nature  and  her 
oyerflowing  soul,'*  he  received  so  much  that 
all  his  thoughts  "  were  steeped  in  feeling." 

**  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffiible 
I  felt  the  senUmeot  of  Being  spread 
OeV  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 
Oer  all  that,  loel  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 
And  hitman  knovdedge,  to  the  human  eye 
Tnvieible^  yet  Iweth  to  the  heart; 
OeV  all  that  leaps  and  run<,  and  shouts  and  sings, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o*er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport^  great  the  joy  I  felt^ 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and  heaven 
With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  nmg,  and  it  was  audible, 
Moat  awMhle,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
C/ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain, 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed." 

We  must  now  follow  the  young  poet  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  spent  eight  months 
"in  submissive  idleness."  The  "Castle;" 
"  Magdalene  Bridge ;"  the  ''HoopT—''  famous 
Inn ;"  troops  of  school-boys ;  tailors ;  tutors ; 
"hose  of  silk;"  "hair  powdered;"  "dressing 
gowns;"  invitations;  suppers;  fruit;  wine; 
"  Qothic  courts ;"  college  kitehens ; "  Trinity's 
loquacious  clock  "  telling  the  quarters  "  twice 
over  with  a  male  and  female  voice;"  the 
pealing  organ ;  statue  of  Newton  "  with  prism 
and  silent  face;"  lecture-rooms  filled  with 
students  faithful  to  their  books,  half-and-half 
idlers,  hardy  recusants,  and  honest  dunces ; 
examinations,  and  other  things  that  need 
not  be  mentioned  to  the  initiated,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  useless,  were  much  less  interest- 
ing to  a  soul  endowed  already  by  Nature, 
than 

"The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky: 
Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  Pome  trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 
And  pky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears — ^Uie  name  of 
Heaven.** 

Within  him  was  a  spirt  that  could  to  a 
certain  extent  resist  the  injurious  sway  of 
place.  Ho  studied  the  works  of  the  Infinite 
rather  than  the  works  of  men.    What  did 


he  care  for  the  spirit  of  antiquity  when  he 
could  commune  with  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse t  For  him  there  was  diviner  wisdom 
and  more  celestial  music  in  the  Cam  than  in 
the  pastorals  of  Theocritus.  He  gave  a 
moral  life  '' 

"To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  corer  the  highway," 

without  the  aid  of  classic  lore.  Homer 
could  add  nothing  to  the  delicacy  of  a  soul 
that  was  to  the  spirit  of  Beauty  that  pervades 
heaven  and  earth 


."  obedient  as  a  Into 


That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind." 

He  laughed  with  Chaucer  "  beside  the  pleas- 
ant mill  at  Trompington ;"  called  the  "sweet 
Spenser," 


-**  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 


With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  face," 

"  Brother,  Englishmen,  and  friend,"  and,  one 
of  a  festive  circle  seated  within  a  lodge  and 
oratory  once  occupied  by  the  temperate  bard, 
poured  out  libations  and  drank  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Milton, 


"till  pride 


And  gratitude  grew  dixcy  m  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since." 

Yet  in  calmer  moments  he  made 

"  Breathings  for  incommunicable  powers," 

and  felt 


how  awful  is  the  might  of  souls» 


And  what  they  do  witliin  themselves  while  yet 
The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  the  world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  field  where  they  were  sown." 

He  complains  in  rather  too  conservative  a 
manner  about  the  degeneracy  from  those 
times  when  Erasmus,  Bucer,  and  Melanc- 
thon  read  by  moonshine  through  lack  of 
taper  light ;  speaks  of  the 

**  Lonse  indifference,  eB»j  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  zeal  dismissed," 

which  were  the  results  of  a  bad  local  influ- 
ence; and  gives  the  following  general  de- 
scription of  English  college-life : — 

"All  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived  praise 
Here  sat  m  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from'  solid  good ; 
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And  here  tru  Lftbor,  tiia  own  bond-cilaTe ;  Hope, 
Thftt  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prise; 
Idleness  baiting  wiUi  his  weary  do^p. 
And  poor  miffguided  Shame,  and  witless  Fear 
And  simple  Pleasare  foraging  for  Death ; 
Honor  mi^pkteed,  and  Dignity  astray ; 
Feuds,  fisuitions,  iatteries,  enmity,  and  gnile 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  goremment, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater,) 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starvvig  Troth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  ehiU  that  might  have  led  him ;  Emptincas 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknowiL" 

In  the  next  book,  entitled  "^  Summer  Va- 
cation/* there  are  no  particular  manifestations 
of  newly  awakened  powers.  He  was  happy 
to  return  to  familiar  scenes : 

**  When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake, 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man, 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine, 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  cootemplatiTe." 

There  seems  to  have  been  more  human- 
heartedness  about  his  love  for  Nature  after 
his  return  from  Cambridge,  the  result  per^ 
haps  of  leaving  solitude  for  a  season  and 
mingling  with  Uie  world.  There  was  more 
pensiveness  in  his  feelings,  which  was  shared 
by  brooks,  trees,  mountains,  stars,  every  ex- 
ternal thing.  There  was  in  his  love  of  Nature; 
it  may  be,  less  of  tenderness,  but  there  was 
in  it  more  depth,  '*  scatterings  of  awe  or 
tremulous  dread.'*  A  **  heartless  chase  of 
trivial  pleasures  '*  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  his  mind  and  heart : 

"Mid  a  throng 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrons  staid, 
A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gayetv,  and  mirth, 
With  din  of  instruments  and  shuffling  feet, 
And  glancing  forms^  and  tapers  glittering. 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down ; 
Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  here  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  interspersed, 
WhcM>e  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the  head, 
And  tingled  through  the  veins." 

His  religious  love  of  Nature  was,  however,  an 
ample  safeguard  against  any  kind  of  dissi- 
pation. In  the  morning,  for  him  **the  sea 
lay  laughing  at  a  distance,^  while  near, 

"  Hie  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the  cUtuds, 
Orain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean  light" 

"  Books"  bore  also  their  part  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  an  individusd  mind.  Hitherto 
^*  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven"  has 


been  looked  upon  by  the  mind  as  its  ^prime 
teacher,"  for  there  is  an 


"mterconrse  with  man 

Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused. 
As  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  fleeting  time, 
A  deathless  spirit* 

Wordsworth  studied  the  works  of  men^bat 
he  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to  Nature. 
At  those  sacred  hours  when  we  can  hold 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
the  time  is  too  precious  to  waste  with  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

**  Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward  throea 
Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to  soorcb 
Her  pleasant  habitaUons,  and  dry  up 
Old  Ocean,  in  hb  bed  left  singed  and  bare,' 
Fet  wndd  the  living  Presence  ttiil  tubeiat 

But  all  the  meditations  of  maxikind, 
Yea,  aU  the  adamantine  holds  of  tmth. 
By  reason  bmlt  or  paeeum,  which  iteetf 
It  highest  retuon  in  a  soul  suhlitne; 
The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sage, 
•  •  «  •  •  • 

Where  woold  they  bel " 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  study  is 
God, -^  God  in  his  works,  in  bis  Word. 
Books  are  only  helps  or  hindrances  to  us  on 
our  way  to  the  great  Fountain  of  wisdom. 

The  following  denunciation  of  an  evil  that 
is  laid  upon  the  most  fiivored  children  of  the 
land,  is  severe  but  just  >— 

*'0h  I  where  had  been  the  Han,  the  Poet  where, 

Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  Friend  1 

If,  in  the  season  of  unperilous  cbcnoe. 

In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 

Rich  with  indigenous  prodnoe,  open  ground 

Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will. 

We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and  noosed. 

Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk 

Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed^ 

Led  3irongh  the  lanes  in  fbtiom  servitude ; 

Or  rather  Tike  a  stalled  ox  debarred 

From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not  taste 

A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets, 

A  prelibatkn  to  the  mower^s  scythe  T 

In  the  following  passage,  bearing  upon  the 
same  point,  there  lurks  a  terrible  satire,  and 
many  there  are  in  our  times  that  deserve  its 
sting  :-^ 

"  These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 

Who,  with  a  nroad  highway,  have  overlxidged 

The  froward  chaos  of  futurity, . 

Tamed  to  their  bidding;  they  who  have  the  skin 

To  manage  books  and  things^  and  make  them  act 

On  infieuit  minds  as  surely  as  the  suu 

Deals  with  a  flower;  the  keepers  of  oar  tim^ 
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Tli^  gnidet  and  wurdeiM  of  our  ^acalties ; 

8ms  who  in  tfadr  preadeDce  would  oootrol 

AlTaeeidenU,  and  to  the  j&j  road 

Which  they  have  fiuhioQed  would  confine  ua  down, 

like  engines;  when  will  their  preaumption  lean, 

Thai  in  the  unreatoning  progrt9»  of  the  world 

A  wtter  Spirit  is  ai  vfork/or  um, 

A  better  eye  thttn  theirn,  moet  prodigal 

Of  bie»Mina»t  end  moet  thtdiout  of  our  pood, 

Aen  in  vAal  teem  our  moet  unfruitful  houri." 

Most  happ7  was  Wordsworth  that  he  had 

a  mother  who  did  not  mistrust  our  nature, 

but 

"  had  Tirtnal  feitfa  that  He 

Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  innocent  milk, 
Doth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Under  His  great  correction  and  control. 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food." 

Into  the  temple  of  Nature  he  went  for  his 
profoundest  meditations,  to  offer  the  holiest 
homage  of  his  heart ;  but  he  also  recdved, 

**  In  measure  onl^  dealt  out  to  himself 
Knowledge  and  mcrease  of  endurii^  joj 
From  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  works 
Of  ought  jrPoets^" 

and  saw  how  a 

— — **  vieionary  power 
Attend*  the  motions  of  the  viewleta  winde, 
Bmbodkd  in  the  myeterg  of  wordC* 

In  the  jean  afterwards  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, noUiing  remarkable  occurred.  When 
his  coufse  at  college  was  finished,  he  went 
on  foot  with  a  young  friend  to  the  Alps.  At 
that  time  Europe  was  thrilled  with  joy, — 

*  France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  houn^ 
And  human  nature  seemiog  bom  again." 

Calais,  days  of  festival,  flowers  withering  on 
triumphal  arcs,  vine-dad  hills  and  slopes  of 
Buigundy,  the  gentle  Saone,  swift  Rhone, 
woods,  farms,  orchards,  cottages,  lurking 
towns,  deep  and  statelv  val^  merry  crowds, 
flowing  cups,  dancing  hand  in  hand,  monas- 
tery bells,  convent  of  Chartreuse,  awful  soli- 
tudes, arms  flashing,  military  glare,  the 
'^ghostliness  of  things  in  silence  visible,^ 
St  Bruno's  pines,  Viulombre's  groves,  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  Vale  of  Chamouny,  ^  the 
Simplon*s  steep  and  rugged  road,*^  ''un- 
fiithered  vapors  enwrapping  lonely  travel- 
lers,** noise  of  waters  at  night, 


Alpine  heights,  Gravedona,  triumphant  looks 
that  were  then  "  the  common  language  of 
all  eyes," — ^whatever  was  seen,  heard,  or  felt, 

-**  was  but  a  stream 


Ihat  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a  gale 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  loul," 

to  speed  his  voyage ;  and 

everv  sound  or  sight. 


'  making  innocent  ileep 


Jam  meUm^elg  among  weary  boneei 

Sooomo's  lake,  Como,  cloistered  avenues, 


In  its  degree  of  power,  admmistered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness." 

He  looked  upon  all  social  convulsions  from 
a  distance;  ^the  ever-livins  universe,**  turn 
where  he  might,  was  opening  out  for  him 
its  glories. 

We  must  now  follow  the  poet  of  Nature 
to  that  great  wilderness  of  social  life,  London. 
His  bold  imaginations  of  Vauzhall  and 
Ranelagh,  of  gorgeous  ladies  floating  in 
dance,  of  the  River  proudly  bridged,  of  St. 
Paul*s  dixzy  tc^  and  Whispering  Gallery, 
of  the  tombs  of  Westminster,  of  Guildhidl 
Giants,  of  carved  maniacs  at  the  gates  of 
Bedlam,  of  flowery  gardens,  of  vast  squares, 
of  the  Monument,  and  that  chamber  of  the 
Tower 

**  Where  England's  sovereigns  sit  in  long  array, 
Their  steeds  bestriding," 

and  of  many  other  things,  vanished  in  the 
presence  of  ^  the  living  scene  ;'*  for  words,  in- 
dicating the  names  of  objects  that  we  have 
not  seen,  are  courteous  enough  to  take  any 
meaning  that  we  like ;  and  what  poetic  mind 
ever  found  any  near  relation  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  f  The  flowing,  endlesa 
stream  of  men  and  things,  the  wares  and 
signs  of  tradesmen,  raree-shows,  dancing 
dogs,  minstrel  bands,  screams  of  female 
venders,  shrill  London  cries,  ballad-singers, 
studious  lawyers,  cripples  stumping  on  Uieir 
arms,  showbills,  military  idlers,  bachelors 
sunning  themselves,  men  of  every  nation, 
**the  spectacles  within  doors,**— birds  and 
beasts  of  every  nature,  "strange  plants  con- 
vened from  every  clime,**  pictures,  statuary, 
models  of  dties,  churches  and  mouldering 
temples,  pantomimic  scenes,  "  babblement  at 
Saddler*s  Wells,**  the  voice  of  woman  utter- 
ing blasphemy,  the  theatre,  the  senate,  the 
church, — all  these  things,  and  more  than 
these,  where 

"  That  large  fermenting  mass  of  humankind 

Serres  as  a  solemn  background,  or  relief 

To  single  forms  and  objects,  whence  they  draw, 
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For  feeling  and  oontempl&tive  regard. 
More  than  inherent  liveliness  and  power" 

possessed  a  power  to  teach;  but  their  in- 
fluence did  not  pass  *^  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  the  mind,"  because  for  him, 

**  From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions," 

the  works  of  man  held  a  subordinate  place. 

"The  spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there; 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouchsafed  her  in-*piration,  and  diffused. 
Through  meagre  linen  and  colors,  and  the  press 
Of  8(4f-destroyiDg,  transitory  things, 
Ck>mposure,  and  ennobling  Harmony " 

In  the  next  book,  entitled  "Retrospect," 
he  shows  how  his  love  of  Nature  led  to  love 
of  Man.     He  first  looked  at  Man 

**  through  objects  tliat  were  great  or  fair ; 

First  communed  witu  him  by  their  helpi'' 

The  place  of  human-kind  was  not  at  first 
pre-eminent ;  it  was  subordinate  to  that  of 
Nature.    Until 

"  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been  told. 

Was  Man  in  my  affect  ons  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies;  a  passion,  shd, 
A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand;  he,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace, 
His  hour  being  not  yet  come.** 

His  thoughts  were  drawn  by  slow  grada- 
tions to  the  good  and  ill  of  human  life ;  and 
as  his  love  of  Nature  became  more  holy  and 
deep,  there  was  quickened  in  his  heart  an 
indestructible  love  of  Man.  All  the  evil  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  city  of  London  could 
not  chanjre  his  elevated  views  of  human 

nature : 

*'Neith*»r  vice  nor  guilt. 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind, 
Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight, — 
Misery  not  lightly  pa-«sed,  but  sometimes  scanned 
Most  feelingly, — could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  mai/  become." 

We  must  now  follow  the  poet  to  France, 
and  trace  those  influences  that  led  him  to 
become  a  revolutionist.  At  first,  after  reach- 
ing Pai'is,  he  busied  himself  with  outward 
scenes,  with  things  of  note  and  places  of 
renown ;  looking  upon  concussions  incident 
to  political  change  with  feelings  unconcerned, 
almost  tranquil.  He  was  like  one  who 
passes  suddenly  into  a  theatre  where  the 
stage  is  '*  filled,  and  busy  with  an  action  far 


advanced."  The  first  storm  was  ihai  over- 
blown, and  the  "strong  hand  of  outward 
violence  locked  up  in  quiet"  Societies 
polished  in  arts,  versed  in  punctilio,  seques- 
tered from  the  rest  by  privilege  of  birth,  in 
which  all  agitating  questions  were  car^ulij 
shunned,  he  visited  for  a  season;  but  he 
soon  became  a  patriot,  giving  all  his  heart, 
all  his  love,  to  the  people.  With  a  band  of 
military  officers,  some  of  whose  swords  "  had 
been  seasoned  in  the  wars,"  he  associated. 
He  felt  the  ferment  that  was  then  universal 
Because  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  by  in- 
dulgence of  a  *^  half-learnt  speech,"  he  was 
in  the  mean  time  tolerated  and  freely  living 
with  the  defenders  of  the  crown.  He  saw 
"  that  the  best  ruled  not,"  and  felt "  that 
they  ought  to  rule."  He  had  lived  in  soli- 
tude, in  holy  communion  with  Nature,  and 
had  not  been  taught  the  deepest  lessons  of 
history.  The  revolutionary  spirit  was  easily 
caught.  The  highways  were  crowded  with 
the  bravest  youth  of  France;  around  him, 
were  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  bustling 
preparations  for  war.  Some  of  the  noblest 
and  best  were  devoted  to  liberty.  Against 
abuses,  injustice,  and  the  causes  of  poverty, 
the  partisans  of  freedom  were  ostensibly 
fighting.  Many  touching  scenes  of  indi- 
gence and  wounded  affection  were  presented 
to  one  that  felt  every  injury  inflicted  upon  a 
fellow-being.  He  passed  the  prison  where 
lay  the  monarch  of  France  in  bondage  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  surveyed  the 
palace  where  the  voice  of  retribution  had 
been  lately  uttered  from  the  mouth  of  the 
indignant  cannon.  All  these  places,  however, 
were  then  mute,  and  gave  no  response  when 
his  questions  upbraided  their  silence.  After 
viewing  the  scenes  sprinkled  with  revolu- 
tionary blood,  he  spent  a  sleepless  night : 

"  The  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  and  no  star 

or  wildest  course  bat  treads  back  his  own  steps  ; 

For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides 

As  fierce  a  successor ;  the  tide  retreats 

Bat  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 

In  the  great  deep ;  all  thin^  have  eeoond  birth ; 

The  earthquake  is  not  sati^^ed  at  once ; 

And  in  this*  way  I  wrought  upon  myselt^ 

Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried 

To  the  whole  city,  *  Sleep  no  more  !* " 

He  heard  shrill  voices  from  the  throng, 
shouting,  "Denunciation  of  the* crimes  of 
Maximilian  Robespierre,"  and  heard  the 
fruitless  accusation  of  Louvet  His  inmost 
soul  was  agitated : 
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^'I  could  almoet 
Hatb  prajed  that  througboot  earth,  opoo  all  men, 
Br  patient  exercise  of  reason  made 
worthy  of  Liberty,  all  spirita  filled 
With  seal  expanding  in  Truth  a  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tongues  migtit  fall,  and  power  arrire 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  to  do 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  could  not  do, 
A  work  of  honor;  think  not  tnat  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things  ^ 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt" 


For  sacrifice,  and  struggling  with  fond  mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the  scene 
Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled  me 
In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals,  with  a  voice 
Laborins^,  a  braio  confounded,  and  a  sense. 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge — ^my  own  soul." 


Any  service,  however  dangerous,  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  in  so  great  a  cause. 
What  seemed  to  him  then  a  harsh  neces- 
sity, but  afterwards  a  gracious  providence 
of  Heaven,  compelled  him  to  return  from 
those  revolutionary  scenes,  in  which  his  brain 
was  growing  wild,  to  England. 

When  Britain  put  forth  her  "free-bom 
strength"  in  league  with  the  confederate 
powers  against  his  beloved  France,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  shock  given  to  his  moral  na- 
ture, and  felt  the  first  lapse  and  "turn  of 
sentiment  that  might  be  named  a  revolu- 
tion." He  believed  that,  if  France  prospered, 
"good  men  would  not  long  pay  fruitless 
worship  to  humanity,"  and  waa  therefore, 
and  not  alone,  indignant  at  the  course  of  his 
country. 

*  I  rejoiced, 
Tea,  afterwards — ^truth  most  painful  to  record  1 — 
Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul, 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  o'erthrown, 
Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven, 
Brare  hearts !  to  shameful  flight    It  was  a  grief— 
Orief  call  it  not,  'twas  any  thing  but  that — 
A  conflict  of  sensations  without  name. 
Of  which  he  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  steeple,  a^  I  a«»,  can  judge, 
When  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  Uieir  great  Father,  pravers  were  offered  up, 
Or  praises  for  our  country  s  victories  ; 
And,  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sat  silent, — shall  I  add, 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come.** 

At  this  season,  pitiable  indeed  was  the 
condition  of  his  mind  and  feelings : 


**  Most  melancholy,  at  that  time,  O  friend  I 

Were  my  day  thoughts ;  my  nights  were  miserable ; 

Through  months,  through  years,  long  after  the  last 

beat 
Of  thoio  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 
To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  gifts, 
Such  ghostly  vifiions  had  I  of  despair 
And  tyranny,  and  implements  of  death. 
And  innocent  Tictims  sinking  under  fear, 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer, 
Eadi  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in  Growds 


^  Borne  aloft  in  vision,"  like  ^  ancient 
prophets,"  although  his  heart  was  troubled, 
he  wanted  not  consolations ;  for  through  the 
^^  timers  exceeding  fierceness"  he  saw 

**  Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible, 
And  in  the  order  of  sublime  behests.** 

He  clearly  saw  that  no  ordinary  causes  had 
produced  the  woe, 

^'But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 

And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age, 

That  could  no  lunger  hold  its  loathsome  chaige, 

But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  the  land" 

We  have  not  yet  followed  the  disturbed 
poet  to  his  hut  descent  When  the  liber- 
ties of  France  were  opposed  by  England 
in  open  war,  he  was  first  drawn  "  out  of  the 
pale  of  love  !"  Hope  itself  was  lost,  and 
things  to  hope  for. 

"  So  I  £fu-ed, 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims,  creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar ;  calling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honors ;  now  belie viqg, 
Now  disbelieving ;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong,  the  ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction ;  till,  demanding  formal  proof. 
And  seeking  it  in  every  thinff,  I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine, 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 


* 
# 


* 
• 


« 
« 


*  The  lordly  attributes 
Of  will  and  choice,'  I  bitterly  exclaimed, 
'  What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  Being 
Who  hath  in  no  concerns  of  his  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil ;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  hope  for,  what  to  cuvet  or  to  shun ; 
And  who,  if  those  oould  be  discerned,  would  yet 
Be  little  profited,  would  see,  and  ask 
Where  is  the  obligation  to  enforce  t 
And,  to  acknowl^ge  law  rebelUous,  still. 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss ; 
The  dupe  uf  fully,  or  the  slave  of  crime  l' " 

A  devout  sister  was  to  the  poet  at  this 
season  a  guardian  angel,  counteracting  by  a 
holy  faith  and  reverent  trust  his  wild  infi- 
delity. Nature,  assisted  by  human  love, 
led  him  back  *^  to  those  sweet  counsels  bo- 
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tween  head  and  heart,"  from  which  genuine 
wisdom  grrows.  His  heart  was  aBenated 
from  France,  when  she  summoned  in  a 
Pope,  "  to  crown  an  Emperor."  He  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  spectacle  of  a  people,  that 
had  once  looked  up  in  faith,  *^  as  if  to  Hea- 
Ten  for  manna,"  taking  a  lesson  **  from  the 
dog  returning  to  his  vomit"  The  sun  of 
French  liberty,  that  had  once  shone  for  him 
in  splendor,  was  turned  ^  into  a  gewgaw," 
a  mere  '*  opera  phantom."  His  love  for 
France  was  never  any  thing  but  an  insane 
passion  for  a  mistress ;  his  real  love  was  for  a 
poetical  ideal  of  Freedom,  that  sprang  from 
his  heart  and  brain,  beautiful  like  Venus  from 
the  sea.  His  ideal,  contrary  to  his  hope  and 
£uthf  was  not  realized ;  hence  his  anguish  of 
spirit ;  hence  his  loss  of  hope  and  &ith  for 
a  season.  Those  very  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  gave  him  his  ideal,  coiud,  by  the  aids  of 
nature  and  human  love,  work  within  him  a 
cure. 

There  follow  two  books,  entitled,  "  Ima- 
gination and  Taste,  how  impaired  and  how 
restored."  The  poet's  views  are,  that  Nature 
is  the  only  true  teacher ;  that,  when  the  world 
of  man  is  scanned,  even  the  visible  universe 
IaIIs  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste  less 
spiritual. 

From  Naturo  doih  emotion  come,  und  moodt 
Of  calmness  equally  are  Nature's  gift : 
This  is  her  glory ;  uiese  two  attributes 
Are  sister  boms  that  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence  genius,  bom  to  thrive  hj  interchange 
Of  peace  and  excitation,  finds  m  her 
His  nest  and  purest  friend ;  from  her  receives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth, 
From  her  that  happy  stiUneas  of  the  mind 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought" 

In  the  "  Conclusion,"  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  direct  attention  to  a  passage  **  of 
personal  concern  "  with  the  poet  It  is  not 
without  meaning  for  those  gifted  with  ge- 
nius, as  well  as  for  those  frivored  by  fortune : 

"A  youth,  (he  bore 
Hie  name  of  Calvert ;  it  shall  live,  if  words 
Of  mine  can  give  it  kfe,)  in  firm  belief 
That  by  endowments  not  from  me  withheld 
Good  might  be  furthered,  in  his  last  decay, 
By  a  bequest  sufficient  for  my  needs^ 
Enabled  me  to  pause  for  ehoioe,  and  walk 
At  large  and  unrestrained,  nor  damped  too  soon 
By  mortal  cares.    Himself  bo  poet^  yet 
Fkr  less  a  common  follower  of  the  world. 
He  deemed  that  my  pursuits  and  labors  lay 
Apart  torn  all  (hat  leads  to  wealth,  or  even 
A  necessary  maintenance  ineures, 
Withoat  some  hasard  to  the  finer  sense; 


He  deared  apassage  for  me,  and  (he  stream 
Flowed  in  the  bent  of  Naiura.** 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  *^  the  histoij 
of  a  poet's  mind."  The  "Prelude"  is  a 
wonderful  poem,  and  unique.  It  may  be 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  ^*  Excursion,"  yet 
it  contains  passages  not  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  sublimity  by  any  thing  that  the  po^ 
has  written.  Our  copious  extracts  have  been 
selected  with  reference  to  a  single  point — ^to 
mark  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind ;  yet 
they  sufficiently  attest  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  author.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  the  '^Prelude"  will  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  Wordsworth's  works.  In  it 
he  speaks  to  the  heart  in  its  various  moods, 
and  gives  tongue  to  the  latent  emotions  of 
the  soul.  Through  him  the  voice  of  Nature 
is  heard,  and  every  one  feels  a  response 
from  his  inner  nature ; 

*  for  there's  not  a  man 
That  lives  who  hath  not  known  his  godlike  boors. 
And  feels  not  what  an  empire  we  i^oit 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  Kature.* 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
Wordsworth's  external  history. 

He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April,  1770, 
at  Cockermouth,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. His  early  lot,  unlike  that  of  many  a 
divine  poet,  was  not  one  of  poverty.  His 
father  was  law-agent  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
had  sufficient  means  to  give  his  soos  the 
best  education.  Our  poet,  with  his  brother 
Christopher,  who  was  afterwards  Dr.  Words- 
worth, and  for  a  long  time  master  of  Trinity 
College,  spent  several  years  atHawkesworth 
school,  in  Lancashire.  The  poet  was  entered 
at  St  John's,  Cambridge,  in  1787.  Unlike 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  he  quietly  finished 
his  university  course  of  studies,  and  toc^ 
his  degree.  After  leaving  coU^e,  he  trav- 
elled for  a  short  period,  married  a  lady,  as 
all  report  says,  very  amiable,  his  cousin,  and 
settled  in  Westmoreland. 

In  1793,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  of  poetry,  entitled  ^  The 
Evening  Walk,  and  Descriptive  Sketches." 
The  '^  Evening  Walk  "  was  among  the  lakes 
and  mouBtains  of  Westmoreland,  while  the 
"Descriptive  Sketches"  refer  to  a  pedestrian 
tour  made  through  SwitzeiJand  with  his 
friend  and  college  fellow,  Rev.  R.  Jones. 
There  was  nothing  very  remu-kable  in  the 
poetry,  save  those  kHnght  dreams  of  liberty 
which  animated  at  that  time  his  friends, 
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Coleridge  and  Southey.  Coleridge  was  then 
ft  Socinian  and  Republican,  and  proclaimed 
his  opinions  in  his  "Juvenile  Poems,"  and 
a  drama  on  the  '^  Fall  of  Robespierre." 
Sottthey  about  the  same  time  became  a 
Jacobin  and  Socinian,  abruptly  terminated 
his  university  career,  and  wrote  his  poem  of 
«*  Wat  Tyler."  At  the  same  period,  Cole- 
ridge, Soutbey,  and  Lloyd  actually  resolved 
to  round  .a  *^  Pantisocracy"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World.  While  Coleridge  lived  at  Stowey, 
Wordsworth  lived  but  two  miles  ofi^  at  AU- 
foxden,  and  shared  the  feelings  of  the  three 
young  poets,  who  were  eager  to  found  a  new 
state  of  society,  in  whicn  there  should  be 
neither  priest  nor  king.  It  would  hardly  be 
a  work  of  love  to  3iow  how  the  ardent 
young  republicans  could  afterwards  join 
themselves  to  the  conservative  party  of  Eng- 
land. Carlyle^a  wise  Yankee  friend  says, 
that  conservatism  is  only  radicalism  gone  to 
seed.  The  ycunp  poet  Wordsworth  could 
write  aa  follows  in  regard  to  freedom : — 

*0h  give,  great  God,  to  freedom's  wavee  to  ride 
SaUmie  o*er  coaquek,  avarioe,  and  pride ; 
To  sweep  where  pleasure  decks  her  guilfy  bowers, 
Aod  dark  oppressioo buikis  her  thidcribbed  tow- 
ers; 
Oxve  them,  beneath  their  bresst,  whQe  gladness 

springs^ 
To  brood  the  nation  o'er  with  Nile-like  wings ; 
And  grant  that  every  eoeptred  child  of  clay, 
Who  cries,  presomptaous,  *  Here  their  tides  shall 

sta^r 
Swept  in  their  anger  from  the  affrighted  shore, 
May  with  his  creatures  sink  to  rise  no  more  P 

In  1798,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  *'  Lyrical  Ballads,**  as 
an  experiment  in  a  new  style  of  poetry. 
Most  of  them  were  from  the  pen  of  Words- 
worth,  and  his  object  was  to  make  common 
things  and  common  language  poetic.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  we  **  Idiot  Boy'* 
was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  **  Triumphs  of 
Terop^  and  the  "^  Rape  of  the  Lock.^  The 
poems  were  ridiculed  and  read,  but  the  poet 
nad  no  inclination  to  conciliate  the  public 
The  "*  Lyrical  Ballads'*  were  followed  in  1807 
by  two  more  Tolumes,  in  which  were  exhib- 
ited powers  of  description  and  feeling  that 
oould  not  be  denied.  His  name,  in  spite  of 
his  theory,  beffan  to  be  associated  with  those 
of  Cowper  and  Goldsmith,  on  account  of  his 
real  merit  In  1814  appeared  his  poem  of 
^*The  Excursion,**  his  great  work.  His 
readers  became  numerous.  Jefifrey  continued 


to  growl,  but  while  growling  showed  a  look 
of  admiration.  **  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone;'*  "Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon;** 
"  The  Wagoner  ;*'  «  Peter  Bell ;"  "  Eccle- 
siastical Sketches  ;** "  Yarrow  Revisited,**  and 
some  others,  were  the  subsequent  works  of 
the  poet  The  poems  have  been  arranged 
according  to  subjects  as  follows:  ''Poems 
referring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood  ;** "  Juve- 
nile Pieces  ;**  ^  Poems  founded  on  the  Affec- 
tions ;"  "  Poems  of  the  Fancy  ;'*  "  Poems  of 
the  Imagination  ;'*  various  sonnets,  memo- 
rials of  tours  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  ecclesiastical  poems;  ''Poems  of 
Sentiment  and  Reflection  ;**  "  Evening  Vol- 
untaries ;**  "  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
of  Old  Age;*'  "  l^itaphs  and  Elegiac 
Poems,*'  and  "The  Excursion."  It  was  a 
fancy  of  the  poet  that  his  works  should  be 
read  in  this  order,  to  give  them  full  effect 

Unlike  most  of  his  brother  poets,  he  never 
shivered  in  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty.  In 
1814  he  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of 
the  noble  &mi]y  of  Lowther,  the  office  of 
Distributer  of  Stamps,  a  situation  at  once 
lucrative  and  demanding  but  little  time. 
Already  a  gentleman  (referred  to  above)  in  the 
neighborhood  had  left  hira  a  large  legacy, 
which  was  followed  by  other  bequests.  In 
1842,  when  he  resigned  his  situation  to  his 
son,  he  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  from  Government ;  and  was  the  next 
year,  at  the  death  of  Southey,  appointed 
Poet  Laureate.  It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps, 
to  inquire  whether  his  good  fortune  in  this 
respect  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  con- 
servatism. The  "generous  and  magnificent 
patronage**  of  Messrs.  Wedgwood  was  not 
without  a  certain  influence  with  one  great 
poet  We  sometimes  search  for  recondite 
causes,  and  omit  those  that  are  obvious. 
Youth  b  always  radical,  age  conservative. 
Change  of  fortune  sometimes  rouses  into 
activity  new  feelings,  and  thus  produces 
change  of  opinion  and  action.  Continuation 
of  fortune,  good  or  ill,  confirms  opposite 
tendencies  of  the  mind.  The  heart,  how- 
ever, refuses  any  thing  but  love  for  the  one 
who  has  exhibited 

—-^thoee  first  sflectioQi^ 
Those  ihadowy  recolleetioos. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  mmy, 
Ane  yet  the  fountain  li^t  of  all  oar  day, 
Are  yet  a  matter  light  of  all  our  seeitig ; 
Uphold  na,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Oar  Qoiay  years  seem  momenta  in  the  beiqr 
Of  the  eternal  nleace."  O.  W.  w . 
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From  a  period  not  long  after  the  pi  blica- 
tion  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last,  century,  meta- 
physics was  a  favorite  science  in  England. 
Many  of  its  most  distinguished  men  won 
their  reputation  in  this  field  of  knowledge. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Hterary  talent  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  in  investigating  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  in  settling  the  contro- 
versies which  grew  out  of  these  subjects.  In 
these  abstruse  pursuits  and  questions,  most 
of  the  cultivated  part  of  society  was  deeply 
interested.  Nor  were  the  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  regarded  as  matters  of  curiosity  only, 
or  of  no  practical  utility.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  thought  to  have  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, morals,  religion,  and  all  the  great 
interests  of  life.  The  attention  which  was 
thus  for  many  years  bestowed  on  metaphysi-> 
cal  pursuits  in  England,  was  suddenly  arrested 
near  the  end  of  the  hist  century  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  principally  by  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion awakened  among  all  classes  of  society. 
'J  his  portentous  event,  threatening  to  change 
the  political  face  of  Europe,  and  produce  a 
new  order  of  things  in  all  the  surrounding 
countries,  was  too  exciting  to  permit  much 
interest  to  be  taken  in  recondite  speculations 
and  abstruse  questions.  From  thif^  period, 
the  cultivation  of  metaphysical  science  rapidly 
declined  in  England,  till  this  once  favorite 
literary  pursuit  became  so  much  neglected 
that  it  seemed  to  have  lost  all  attraction  in 
the  land  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reid,  and 
Hume.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  in 
1820,  no  great  name  or  work  .of  remarkable 
ability  has  appeared  in  this  department. 
Every  other  species  of  knowledge  has  been 
diligently  cultivated,  while  this  prima  phi- 
losophia,  this  "  science  of  sciences,'*  has  been 


almost  as  much  thrust  into  the  backgronnd 
as  if  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  questions  it  proposes  to  answer  were 
exploded  problems,  or  matters  that  have  no 
connection  with  the  common  affsan  of  lif?. 
The  publication,  however,  of  the  work  to 
which  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited 
in  the  present  article^  has  shown  that  the 
former  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  f^ 
reviving  in  England.    Contrary  to  antece- 
dent probability,  and  the  author's  own  ex- 
pectations, the  first  edition  was  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, and  a  second  one  called  for.    The 
work  has  also  been  published  in  our  own 
country,  and  meets  with  a  &vorab!e  recep- 
tion from  the  reading  public ;  yet  it  is  some- 
what singular,  considering  its  popularity, 
that  it  has  received  so  little  attention  from 
the  press.     Usually,  when  a  work  of  this 
description  makes  its  appearance,  it  creates 
a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  world.    It 
is  arraigned  at  every  tribunal  of  literary  criti- 
cism, from  the  quarterlies  to  the  daily  jour- 
nals.    After  having  been  reviewed,  criticised, 
praised  or  blamed,  till  the  public  are  tired 
of  hearing  of  it,  it  is  permitted  to  proceed 
quietly  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  final 
destiny.    But  this  book,  although  very  pop- 
ular with  the  readers  of  such  works,  and 
universally  allowed  to  exhibit  uncommon 
ability,  has  received  but  very  little  attention 
from  the  press  in  any  form.     We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  read  but  two  criticisms  upon 
it  in  the  English  periodicals :  one  of  them, 
in  the  North  British  Review^  was  written 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.    In  the  periodicals  of  our 
own  country  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  but  one  extended  notice  of  it;  yet  if  it 
has  been  strangely  neglected  by  the  press, 
it  has  not  been  by  the  reading  public    It 
has  been  extensively  read  and  admired,  both 
in  England  and  this  country.    The  popu- 
larity which  it  has  obtained  is  amply  merited 
by  the  character  of  its  contents.     In  every 
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respect,  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  that  have 
been  published  for  manj  years.  Among 
the  claims  which  it  has  to  this  high  rank, 
every  candid  and  intelligent  reader  will 
recognize — 

In  the  first  place,  the  beauty,  clearness, 
and  simplicity  of  its  style.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphy- 
sics, most  of  the  works  which  have  appeared 
on  this  subject  have  aimed  to  be  not  merely 
dry  scientific  treatises,  but  productions  writ- 
ten with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  possess- 
ing great  literary  attractions.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  this  object,  however,  they 
have  frequently  gone  to  excess.  The  authors 
have  overlaid  their  thoughts  with  too  much 
rhetorical  embellisliment  and  poetical  color- 
ing. Their  style  may  be  pleasant  to  read, 
and  possess  many  literary  excellences;  but 
from  its  want  of  precision  and  definiteness, 
it  is  but  poorly  adapted  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Dr.  Brown,  whose  lectures,  regarded  as  a 
scientific  treatise,  are  greatly  injured  by  those 
defects.  From  such  fiiults  Morell  is  entirely, 
or  to  an  unusual  extent,  free.  In  reading 
his  work  we  meet  with  few  or  none  of  those 
flowers  of  rhetoric  which  are  so  profusely 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  some  metaphysi- 
cal writings  that  have  appeared  within  the 
present  century.  While  his  style  is  one  of 
uncommon  elegance,  beauty,  and  force,  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  remarkable  clearness 
and  simplicity  running  through  all  his  sen- 
tences. We  follow  the  transparent  stream 
of  his  profound  and  often  original  thoughts 
with  the  same  ease  and  pleasure  as  we  read 
one  of  Jeffrey's  re\iews,  Lrving's  sketches,  or 
Macaulay^s  essays. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  furnishing  the  most  lucid  exposition  of  the 
various  metaphysical  systems  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  modem  times.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  his  presentation  of 
the  theories  of  me  German  writers.  We 
have  read  many  attempted  expositions  of 
their  metaphysics,  but  have  never  before 
succeeded  in  gaining  any  very  clear  idea  of 
them.  Our  conceptions  of  German  trans- 
cendentalism were  so  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, after  reading  the  books  designed  to 
expound  it  which  have  fallen  in  our  way, 
that  we  had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  a 
lucid  account  of  those  systems  of  speculative 
philosophy  which  are  beginning  to  have  such 
a  decided  influence  on  Uie  intellectual  char- 


acter of  the  age.  From  the  many  abortive 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  desideratum,  we  had  nearly  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
it.  Morell,  however,  has  amply  gratified 
our  wishes  in  this  respect  He  has  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object  in  a  manner 
that  deserves  high  praise.  Ue  has  furnished 
as  dear  and  easily  understood  an  exposition 
of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Kant, 
Sohelling,  Fichte,  and  Uogel,  as  Stewart  has 
of  those  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reid  and  Hume. 
We  find,  with  Morell  for  our  guide,  but  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  German 
transcendentalism,  and  following  its  attempts 
to  explore  those  dim,  obscure  regions  of 
thought  which  the  sober,  common -sense 
metaphysicians  of  England  regard  as  ut- 
terly inaccessible  to  the  human  mind. 
He  has  been  successful  in  this  enterprise, 
where  so  many  before  him  have  failed,  prin- 
cipally by  the  new  method  he  has  adopted. 
Instead  of  translating  the  strange,  uncouth 
terminology  of  the  German  writers  into 
English,  he  has  reproduced  their  ideas  clothed 
in  his  own  clear  and  simple  style.  He 
has  performed  for  them  the  same  office  that 
Dumont  did  for  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  equal,  if  not  superior 
ability.  The  consequence  is,  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  complained  of  in  reading  the 
German  metaphysicians  entirely  disappear 
as  their  views  are  unfolded  in  his  lucid  pases. 
In  addition  to  these  merits,  the  author 
shows  an  intimate  and  profound  acqu^nt- 
ance  with  his  subject.  He  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  explored  the  whole  field  of  mod- 
ern metaphysical  lore.  He  seems  to  have 
read  accurately  and  attentively  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  science  whose  history 
he  records  from  its  commencement  with 
Descartes  down  to  the  latest  publications  in 
his  own  and  foreign  lands.  The  plan  which 
he  adopted  in  acquiring  the  materials  of  his 
work  was  admirably  adapted  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  systems  of  mental  philosophy  preva- 
lent in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  He 
tells  us  that  after  having  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  metaphysical  pursuits  while  re- 
siding in  London,  he  repaired  successively 
to  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,  and  read 
the  most  celebrated  works  in  philosophy, 
and  heard  the  most  distinguished  professors 
in  their  lecture-rooms  expound  the  subject 
to  their  students  in  each  of  these  countries. 
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After  he  had  completed  his  studies  and  ma- 
tured his  views,  he  published  the  work  under 
oonnderation,  as  a  guide  to  others  who  might 
be  inclined  to  follow  over  the  same  wide  and 
devious  track  of  thought  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  traversing  for  many  years. 
The  result  of  his  labors  is  a  book  replete 
with  more  various  and  interesting  metaphy- 
sical learning  than  any  other  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Among  the  merits  of  the  work  also  must 
be  mentioned  its  candor  and  justice.  Al- 
though the  author  has  had  occasion  to  criti- 
cise and  expound  the  opinions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  whose  views  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  his  own,  yet  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  unusual  fairnesa  and 
liberality.  Decided  and  firm  in  maintaining 
his  own  opinions,  he  is  nevertheless  remark- 
ably free  from  a  harsh,  censorious  spirit 
towards  those  who  differ  from  him.  His 
opponents  must  acknowledge  that  he  has 
generally  given  a  fair,  fiill  exposition  of  the 
philosophical  systems  they  embrace,  and  done 
justice  to  the  characters  of  the  writers  whom 
they  regard  as  their  leaders  in  metaphjrsical 
science.  An  illustralaon  of  this  remark  is 
furnished  in  his  treatment  of  Locke.  He 
utterly  repudiates  his  theory  respecting  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  being  himself  an 
idealist,  and  partial  to  the  views  of  Cousin 
and  the  German  philosophers.  Yet  he 
never  speaks  of  this  profound  and  clear- 
headed thinker  in  that  contemptuous  and 
depreciatory  tone  which  most  transcendent- 
alists  employ  whenever  they  have  occasion 
to  mention  the  name  of  Ixx^ke.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  he  refers  to  this  great  phi* 
losopher,  whose  reputation  till  recently  was 
equal  to  that  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  he  uses 
such  language  as  every  one  must  adopt  who 
reveres  the  combination  of  great  virtues  with 
extraordinary  talents,  and  admires  a  life 
spent  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  wel&re  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  general  merits  of  the  work 
in  which  Morell  has  furnished  a  rich  intel- 
lectual repast  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
metaphysical  investigations.  From  its  char- 
acter and  the  object  it  has  in  view,  it  natu- 
rally suggests  a  comparison  with  the  produc- 
tions of  two  other  writers,  who  have  also 
won  a  high  reputation  in  the  same  line  of 
literary  puTsuite,  Cousin  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art With  both  of  these  authors,  regarded 
as  historians  and  expounders  of  modem  1 


metaphysical  science,  Mordl,  in  erexy  point 
of  view,  deserves  to  be  placed  on  an  equality. 
In  profound  and  extensive  phik»ophinl 
knowledge,  in  brilliancy,  force,  and  beanty 
of  style,  in  soundness  of  judgment  and 
clearness  of  exposition,  he  ia  in  no  respect 
behind  the  French  eclectic,  or  the  popular 
Scotch  professor.  Those  who  have  never 
read  the  work  under  consideration,  bat  have 
formed  their  judgment  of  Morell  from  his 
''  Philosophy  of  Reli^on,"  can  have  no  just 
idea  of  his  merits.  The  latter  production 
gives  no  correct  noticm  of  his  talents.  It  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  fiiilure,  and  has  very 
much  disappointed  the  expectations  of  hs 
admirers.  It  shows  that  it  was  either  has- 
tily written,  and  published  before  the  author 
had  matured  his  views  and  fiiHy  mastered 
his  subject,  or  that  his  talents  1^  rather  in 
the  art  of  clearly  expouncUng  the  sjrstems 
of  other  philosophers  than  in  the  power  to 
construct  one  of  his  own. 
Having  mentioned  the  literaiy  m^erits  of  the 
work,  we  proceed  next  to  the  oonaderation  of 
its  contents.  The  object  of  the  author  b  to 
present "'  an  lustoricid  and  critical  view  of 
the  speculative  philosophy  of  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  centniy.'*  In  canying  out  his 
plan,  however,  he  has  not  confined  his  atten- 
tion merely  to  the  metaphyseal  theories  that 
have  been  prevalent  ibr  the  last  fifty  years. 
He  has  gone  back  to  the  time  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  and  presented  an  outline  of  intel- 
lectual sdenoe  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  This  portion  of  the  work  occupies 
about  one  third  of  its  contents,  and  is  de- 
signed to  prepaie  the  way  for  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  various  metaphysical  sys- 
tems of  our  own  age.  The  remainder  is 
devoted  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  is  a  full,  copious,  and  satisfiactory 
account  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe 
since  1800.  In  the  arrangement  of  his 
work  the  author  has  adopted  a  plan  devised 
by  Cousin,  which  greatly  assists  him  in  ef- 
fecting the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  which 
gives  unity  to  each  of  the  various  conflicting 
and  apparently  isolated  systems  in  mental 
philosophy  which  for  the  last  two  centuries 
have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession. By  the  plan  he  has  employed,  order 
is  diffused  Uirongh  the  vast  chaos  in  which 
intellectual  sdence  presents  itself  to  our 
observation  when  we  consider  the  endless 
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number  of  writers  on  this  subject,  and  the 
videl  J  different  opinions  which  most  of  them 
have  maint^ned.  Instead  of  merely  record- 
ing and  criticising  the  views  of  the  leading 
metaphysicians  of  modem  times  individu- 
ally and  separately,  he  has  classified  and  ar- 
ranged their  theories  along  with  those  of 
the  inferior  writers  with  which  they  severally 
assimilate,  under  five  heads :  Sensationalism, 
Idealism,  Skepticism,  Mysticism,  Eclecticism. 
Each  one  of  these  divisions  embraces  some 
great  fundamental  principle  in  mental  phi- 
losophy, although  the  expounders  and  ad- 
vocates of  it  differ  many  shades  in  their 
opinions,  and,  from  the  positions  they  as- 
sume, are  sometimes  classed  under  other 
heads  than  the  one  which  generally  charac- 
terizes their  system.  Thus,  Sensationalism 
includes  Locke  and  those  who  sympathize 
with  his  views  respecting  the  origin  of  our 
knowlege.  Idealism*  embraces  Berkeley, 
Kant,  the  Scotch  school,  Schellinff,  Hegel, 
Fichte,  and  all  who  make  self,  *'  £e  innate 
Acuities  of  the  human  mind,"  of  more  im- 
portance than  sensation  and  the  outward 
universe,  in  accounting  for  the  source  of  our 
ideas.  Skepticism  comprises  Hume,  Kant, 
and  those  whose  object  has  been  to  show 
the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  and  '^detect  falsehood  without 
building  up  any  system  of  truth."  Mysticism 
takes  in  Descartes,  Grassendi,  Schleiermacher, 
and  such  as,  distrusting  reason,  rely  on  the 
feelings,  ^  the  truth  organ  within  the  human 
soul,"  as  the  foundation  of  their  philosoph- 
ical belieL  Eclecticism  includes  Cousin,  and 
every  one  who  holds  that  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding systems  contwns  much  truth  along 
with  an  admixture  of  error,  and  that  a  true 
system  of  mental  philosophy  is  to  be  formed 
by  taking  from  uiem  what  is  correct  and 
rejecting  what  is  false. 

Having  laid  out  his  plan  in  this  clear  and 
judicious  manner,  Morell  travels  over  the 
field  of  modem  metaphysical  knowledge, 
tracing  the  various  systems  of  intellect- 
ual philosophy  to  their  source,  following 
ihem  in  all  their  ramifications,  recording 
their  progress  and  results,  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  presenting  within  a 
moderate  compass  a  copious  synopsis  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  thiis,  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  inquiry  within 
the  range  of  the  human  mind.  We  should 
be  glad  to  follow  him  over  this  wide  survey 
of  intellectual  science,  and  discuss  some  of 


his  opinions  of  the  several  systems  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  which  he  has  written 
and  expounded  with  so  much  ability.  But 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  this  in  the 
limits  within  which  we  must  be  confined. 
We  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  Mo- 
rell by  pursuing  some  inquiries  suggested 
by  the  perusal  of  his  work. 

In  the  first  place,  is  mental  philosophy  to 
be  regarded  as  an  established  science ;  or  is 
it  as  yet  only  a  chaos  of  contradictory  sys- 
tems and  opinions !  Many  look  upon  it  in 
the  latter  light  They  believe  that  notwith- 
standing the  talent  and  labor  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it^  nothing  of  great  im- 
portance has  yet  been  discovered  or  estab- 
lished in  this  department  of  knowledge,  and 
that  every  thing  is  almost  as  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy 
much  that  flavors  this  view.  In  reading 
such  a  book  as  that  of  Morell,  where  the 
history  of  metaphysics  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies is  spread  out  before  us  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  summary  manner,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  strikes  us  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  superior  men  whose  energies  have 
been  intensely  employed  in  this  Une  of  in- 
vestigation. From  Descartes,  the  first  great 
metaphysidan  who  appeared  in  modem  Eul 
rope,  down  to  our  own  times,  what  a  host  of 
great  geniuses  and  profound  philosophers 
have  labored  diligently  to  unfold  the  laws 
and  nature  of  the  human  mind.  The  an- 
nals of  no  other  science  can  show  a  greater 
hst  of  superior  men  who  have  toiled  assidu- 
ously to  develop  and  illustrate  its  principles 
and  tmths.  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  Kant  are  men  who  will  com- 
pare with  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  other  department  of  know- 
ledge. Besides  these  chiefs  in  intellectual 
plmosophy,  what  a  vast  number  of  men  of 
second-rate  ability  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  metaphysical  pursuits.  How  many  of 
them  have  written  elegant,  logical  and  sys- 
tematic treatises  on  this  prolific  subject 
The  works  on  speculative  philosophy  which 
Morell  has  criticised  and  expounded,  would 
of  themselves  form  an  extensive  Ubraij. 
Since  such  an  amount  of  labor  has  been 
bestowed,  and  such  a  degree  of  ability  em- 
ployed in  this  Hue  of  investigation,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  a  fixed,  well-established  science ; 
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the  foundation  firmly  laid  and  the  super- 
structure  far  advanced  and  rapidly  becoming 
a  harmonious  and  well-proportioned  edifice. 
But  apparently  it  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
We  survey  the  ground  over  which  Morell 
takes  us  in  his  history,  and  instead  of  be- 
holding each  laborer  in  the  mine  of  meta- 
physical truth  using  the  discoveries  of  his 
predecessor  in  order  to  dig  deeper  and  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  intellect,  commonly  beginning  his 
enterprise  by  demonstrating  the  ignorance 
and  error  of  all  have  who  toiled  before  him. 
The  great  object  of  the  majority  of  meta- 
physical writers  has  been  simply  to  clear 
the  field  of  intellectual  science  of  the  ob- 
structions with  which  others  have  covered  it. 
System  after  system  and  theory  after  theory 
hive  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  as  each  one  has  generally  aimed  to  de- 
molish its  predecessor,  nothing  is  left  behind 
but  a  few  fragments  of  truth.  Hence,  as  we 
look  abroad  over  the  vast  field,  instead  of 
contemplating  a  well-established  science,  we 
seem  to  behold  only  the  debris  of  the  various 
philosophies  that  have  successively  risen, 
flourished,  and  passed  away.  We  see  noth- 
ing fixed,  settled,  and  determined.  A  cha- 
otic mass  of  conflicting  opinions  everywhere 
meets  our  view.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
many  regard  the  state  of  metaphysical  sci- 
ence at  the  present  time.  And  it  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  extensively  neglected. 
It  is  thought  that  notwithstanding  the  talent 
and  labor  which  have  been  employed,  every 
thing  in  this  department  of  knowledge  is  so 
unsettled  and  fluctuating  that  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  science,  and  does 
not  contain  well-ascertained  truth  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it. 
Although  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
opinion  to  rest  on,  yet  it  is  only  a  partial 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  great 
number  of  conflicting  and  contrailictory  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy  in  vogue.  This 
sdence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  has  been  carried  to  nothing 
like  the  perfection  which  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  other  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge  have  attained.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  theology,  politics,  and  political  econ- 
omy. In  all  these  sciences  how  little  is 
there  as  yet  that  is  settled  and  determined 
beyond  any  further  controversy.  How 
numy  opposing  theories  are  there  clashing 


with  one  another  and  aiming  at  each  other^s 
overthrow.  Still  it  is  not  denied  that  in 
these  several  fields  of  investigation  great 
advances  have  been  made,  and  a  laige  num- 
ber of  principles  and  truths  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation.  On  this  account  they  are 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  sciences,  and  not 
a  mere  congeries  of  chaotic  opinions.  As 
much  may  be  justly  claimed  for  mental  phi- 
losophy. A  cursory  glance  at  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  inquiries  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries will  show  that  mental  philosophy,  not- 
withstanding the  unsettled  state  of  many  of 
its  principles  and  the  difierentviewat^en  of 
the  questions  it  seeks  to  answer,  can  also 
lay  claim  to  a  large  number  of  admitted 
and  incontestable  truths.  From  tlie  time 
when  Bacon  pointed  out  the  true  road  t) 
knowledge,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  hu- 
man mind  which  has  ever  since  sent  it  for- 
ward in  a  career  of  constant  linprovement, 
almost  every  great  metaphysician  has  done 
something  towards  building  up  the  science 
of  mental  philosophy.  Descartes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hartley,  Heid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown  have  all  labored  successfully  in  this 
dark,  intricate  mine  of  truth,  and  made  val- 
uable additions  to  the  store  of  metaphysical 
knowledge.  They  have  each  of  them  brought 
to  light  new  facts  in  respect  to  the  human 
intellect,  or  placed  admitted  principles  on  a 
surer  foundation,  or  rectified  former  errore, 
and  furnished  a  clear,  systematic  exp<^ition 
of  former  discoveries.  From  their  works 
can  be  gathered  a  system  of  mental  philos- 
ophy that  will  receive  as  general  an  assent 
as  any  system  of  theology  and  political 
economy,  or  any  theory  of  government  that 
has  yet  been  formed. 

But  finally,  and  a  more  important  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  practical  influence  of 
metaphysics?  Is  it  merely  a  speculative 
science,  confined  almost  entirely  in  its  results 
to  the  iew  who  are  engaged  in  investigating 
its  truths  or  fond  of  studying  it  as  a  pleas- 
ing intellectual  pursuit?  Or  does  it  ex- 
ert a  material  influence  on  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  the  common  affairs  and 
interests  of  life  ?  Many  men  whose  opin- 
ion carries  great  weight  with  it  in  such 
matters  take  the  former  view.  Robert  Hall 
affinns  respecting  the  influence  of  this  sci- 
ence :  **  Grand  and  imposing  in  its  appear- 
ance, it  seems  to  lay  claim  to  universal  em- 
pire, and  to  supply  the  measures  and  the 
criteria  of  all  other  knowledge ;  but  it  re- 
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sembles  in  its  progress  the  conquests  of  a  t 
Sesostris  and  a  Bacchus,  who  overran  king- 
doms and  provinces  with  ease,  but  made  no 
permanent  settlements,  and  soon  left  no  trace 
of  their  achievements.     While  a  few  specu- 
lative men  amuse  themselves  with  discussing 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  litieta- 
physical  systems,  these  [the  popular  class  of 
authors]  are  the  writers  whose  sentiments, 
conveyed    through  innumerable  channels, 
form  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Spectator  and  Rambler  have 
imparted  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  public 
mind  than  all  the  metaphysical  systems  in 
the  world.^'     It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Robert  Hall,  a  man  of  such  sound  judgment, 
profound  learning,  and  extensive  observation, 
should  have  made  this  declaration.     What- 
ever degree  of  deference  v^>  due  to  bis  opin> 
ions  respecting  such  matters,  he  has  unques- 
tionably in  this  instance  greatly  erred.   The 
history  of  metaphysical  investigations,  from 
the  earliest  aj;e  of  the  world  down  to  the 
present  time,  shows  the  falsity  of  the  senti- 
ment he  has  expressed.    If  there  is  any  one 
class  of  intellectual  men  more  than  another 
which  has  impressed  a* permanent  character 
on  its  age,  and  left  an  enduring  influence 
behind,  it  is  the  authors  of  the  great  meta- 
physical systems  which  have  successively 
prevailed  in  the  world.    Take  for  instance 
Plato  and  Aristotle  as  illustrations  of  this 
remark.     What  a  powerful,  wide-spread,  and 
enduring  influence  did  they  exert  over  the 
human  mind  for  ages  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.     For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  they  held  jointly  or  alter- 
nately an  almost  undisputed  dominion  in 
every  civilized  land,  coloring  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  government,  religion,  morals, 
literature,  and  all  the  great  interests  of  life. 
These  men,  and  likewise  their  distinguished 
successors  in  the  same  tine  of  investigation 
in  modem  times,  instead  of  resembling  Se- 
sostris and  Bacchus  in  their  short-lived  con- 
quests, find  their  types  in  the  founders  of  the 
great  empires  which  have  survived  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.    Take  also  the  two  works, 
the  Spectator  and  Rambler^  which  Hall  has 
cited  as  having  "imparted  a  stronger  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind  than  all  the  meta- 
physical systems  in  the  world."     Compare 
these  books  with  the  writings  of  Locke  and 
Hume,  the  one  of  whom  was  contemporary 
with  Addison  and  the  other  with  Johnson, 
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and  another  illustration  is  furnished  of  the 
uncorrectness  of  the  great  preacher^s  opinion 
respecting  the  feeble  and  transitory  influence 
of  metaphysical   systems  on   the  mass  of 
mankind.     Which  has  been  the  most  pow- 
erful in  shaping  public  opinion  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Addison's   Spec- 
tator, or  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding f     On  this  point  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.    The  Spectator,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  interesting  stories  and 
agreeably  written  essays  on  the  common 
duties  of  life  and  the  follies  of  the  times,  has 
been  almost  universally  read  wherever  the 
English  language  prevails,  and  doubtless  will 
be  till  the  end  of  time.     Yet  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  contents.it  never  did  and  never 
can  do'  much  towards  directing  the  current 
of  public  opinion  except  in  matters  of  no 
great  importance.    It  is  read  and  admired 
as  an  agreeable  and  interesting  book,  and 
here  its  influence  principally  ends.    The 
Essay  on  the  Understanding  has  very  mate- 
rially moulded  the  character  of  the  European 
mind  in  literature  and  science  since  its  pub- 
tication.    In  England  it  created  an  intense 
interest  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  it  has 
contributed'  in  no  small  degree  to  form 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  nation.    In  France 
it  has  produced  still  greater  efifects.    In  the 
hands  of  Condillac  and  his  disciples  it  was 
made,  through  the  perversion  of  its  princi- 
ples, an  effective  instrument  in  undermining 
the  foundation  of  religion  and  morals,  and 
introducing  the  reign  of  atheism.     If  we 
compare  the  influence  of  the  Rambler  with 
Hume's  metaphysical  works,  we  shall  see 
the  same  truth  still  further  illustrated.    The 
Rambler,  the  production  of  Johnson,  and 
written  in  his  iipposing  yet  vicious  style,  and 
containing  many  just  views  of  life  and  mor- 
als, had*an  extensive  circulation  in  its  day. 
But  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  read,  and  never 
gave  any  lasting  complexion  to  public  opin- 
ion.    Hume's   metaphysics,  on  the  other 
hand,  produced  an  intense  commotion  in  the 
Uterary  world  during  his  life,  and  the  train  of 
influence  they  set  in  operation  is  still  acting 
as  vigorously  as  ever.    His  attempts  to  pour 
confusion  and  darkness  over  the  whole  region 
of  thought  and  belief,  after  deeply  agitating 
the  public  mind  of  his  own  country,  roused 
the  profound  intellect  of  Kant  to  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  metaphysical  skepticism  which 
was  confounding  ordinary  men  and  perplex- 
ing philosophers.    His  investigations  sprung 
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the  fertile  mine  of  German  metaphysics, 
which  is  now  so  manifestly  shaping  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  age.  The  pow- 
erful influence  of  metaphysical  systems  on 
public  opinion  is  likewise  strikingly  exhibited 
at  the  present  time.  Who  are  the  au- 
thors that  are  the  most  eff.'ctive  in  coloring 
and  shaping  the  current  of  public  thought 
in  our  own  day?  They  are  not  Byron, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Macaulay.  These  writ- 
ers are  universally  read  and  admired ;  but 
their  opinions  only  slightly  tincture  the 
minds  of  their  readers.  The  men  who  are 
doing  most  to  impress  their  views  on  the 
character  of  the  age  are  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating some  metaphysical  system  in  a 
popular  form.  They  are  Wordsworth,  rear- 
ing the  superstructure  of  his  poetry  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  philosophical  system; 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  Emerson,  baptized 
with  the  spirit  of  German  transcendentalism, 
and  in  various  ways  disseminating  its  mystic 
sentiments  among  their  countrymen.    These 


are  the  writers  who,  more  than  any  other  at 
the  present  day,  are  shaping  public  opinio 
in  England  and  America.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  with  the  utmost  certainty  that 
metaphysics  is  not  a  science  merely  confined 
to  the  regions  of  speculative  thought.  It 
exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  mass  of 
men  than  almost  any  other  intellectual  par- 
suit.  The  popular  poet,  novelist,  historian, 
and  essayist  are  read  by  admiring  millions ; 
but  the  impression  they  make  is  compara- 
tively feeble  and  transitory.  They  pass 
away,  and  the  current  of  public  thought 
generally  flows  on  in  much  the  same  direc- 
tion as  if  they  had  never  existed.  But 
when  a  great  metaphysician  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, a  new  impulse  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  human  mind.  His  principles, 
at  first  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  select 
admirers,  eventually  find  their  way  through 
various  channels  to  the  mass  of  men,  and 
influence  their  whole  tone  of  thought  on  a:l 
the  afiaira  of  life. 


THE    OUT-DOOR    ARTIST. 


FAOM  THs  racEioa  or  xmu  vANDiaBuaoK. 


Thb  entire  population  of  the  good  city  of 
Brussels  was  stirring.  Talma,  the  great 
French  tragedian,  was  to  close  his  engage- 
ment this  evening  in  Leonidas,  the  author 
of  which  drama,  young  Pichot,  had  so  lately 
been  snatched  from  classic  literature  on  the 
eve  of  his  first  triumph. 

The  doors  of  the  theatre  had  been  be- 
sieged almost  since  the  break  of  day;  to 
the  south  the  train  of  eager  spectators  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Place 
de  la  Afonnaie,  It  was  evident  that  the 
old  theatre  could  not  contain  the  crowd  that 
thronged,  in  anxious  expectation,  around  its 
doors. 

The  hero  of  this  species  of  ovation,  the 
personage  who  thus  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  worthy  beer-drinkers  of  ancient 
Brabant — a  race  of  men  by  nature  very 
phlegmatic — was  standinor  at  a  window  of 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Croix^Mlanehef  quietly  oc- 
cupied in  shaving  himself.  His  glance  fell 
occjisionally  with  great  indifference  upon 
this  crowd,  that  was  attnu^ted  by  himself 


alone,  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  such 
triumphs,  and  accepted  them  like  a  monarch 
who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

He  was  conversing  familiarly  with  an  old 
friend,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  a  great 
amateur  of  the  drama,  who  had  even  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  boards  in  his  timie, 
though  unsuccessfully  indeed.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  protection  of  Talma,  who  was 
all-powerful  under  the  Empire,  he  had  ex- 
changed the  buskin,  which  suited  him  so  ill, 
for  a  trifling  post  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, which  suited  him  but  little  better,  but 
in  which  he  was  at  least  sheltered  against 
hisses.  The  fall  of  the  imperial  Colossus  had 
not  displaced  the  protSge  of  the  great  artist 
Grovernments  are  changed,  empires  crumble, 
but  taxes  and  tax-gatherers  are  permanenL 

^  Well,  well  1  he  will  not  come,**  said  the 
tragedian  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  which  seemed 
caused  by  wounded  vanity  ;  ^  he  is  an  old 
madman,  a  misanthrope.  And  still,  I  aaaure 
you,  my  dear  M.  Lesec,  I  got  up  JaoMom 
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expressly  for  him,  thinking  to  cause  him  a 
pleasure,  and  to  flatter  ms  old  republican 
ideas.  It  is  the  most  tedious  and  declama- 
tory tragedy  that  we  have  played  since 
(hrmanieus ;  but  I  produce  an  effect  in  it 
by  a  few  pompous  and  patriotic  verses  which 
it  contains,  especially  in  the  provinces ;  and 
this  good  David  would  have  thought  he  be- 
held his  own  painting  brought  upon  the 
stage.  But  he  will  not  come ;  he  has  re- 
fused you ;  I  was  sure  of  it  Age,  exile, 
the  memory  of  the  past,  all  these  have  sadly 
changed  him ;  he  is  no  longer  our  David  of 
the  Consulate." 

**  I  have  just  left  him,"  replied  the  col- 
lector. ^  He  received  me  somewhat  as 
Hermione  receives  Orestes  in  the  fourth  act 
of  Andromache.  He  was  bitter-sweet,  to 
say  the  least.  *  I  never  go  to  the  theatre,' 
he  cried  roughly.  '  Tell  my  friend  Talma 
that  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  intentions,  but 
that  I  always  retire  at  nine  o'clock.  He  will 
do  me  a  favor  if^  before  his  departure,  he 
will  come  and  drink  a  can  of  beer  and  smoke 
a  pipe  with  me.' " 

**  He  is  completely  turned  into  a  Flem- 
ing," replied  Talma  sarcastically.  ^  Poor 
genius !  to  this  it  comes  at  last  I  to  smoke 
Dutch  tobacco,  and  to  despise  the  arts. 
Persecution  does  more  harm  than  the  guil- 
lotine, my  dear  Lesec,"  added  the  tragedian, 
in  a  tone  of  bitterness ;  ^  it  kills  our  great 
men  in  their  lifetime,  and  deprives  us,  per^ 
hap^,  of  twenty  chrfs  cTceuwre,  I  pardon 
the  Restoration  for  surrounding  itself  with 
men  of  empty  brains,  but  it  ought  not  to 
exile  our  men  of  talent ;  they  are  not  so  very 
plenty  in  these  times.  But  let  us  drop  the 
subject;  a  little  more,  and  we  should  be 
talking  politics." 

Ttdraa  finished  sliaving,  as  any  private 
individual  would  have  done,  his  companion 
gazing  upon  him  the  while  in  wondering 
silence,  as  if  he  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
the  representative  of  so  many  heroes  and 
demi-gods  could  deign  to  remove  his  own 
beard.  The  crowd  upon  the  square  kept 
continually  increasing,  promising  to  Lemi- 
ida9  an  ample  harvest  of  pistoles  and  of 
crowns. 

^  Do  jou  know,  my  dear  M.  Lesec,"  said 
the  great  actor  suddenly,  as  he  sponged  his 
chin  with  cold  water,  and  half  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  about  to  utier  a  sarcasm ; 
**  do  you  know  that  our  stern  republicans 
are  oftentimes  as  thoroughly  imbued  with 


aristocratic  notions  as  the  old  noblesse  f  I 
will  bet  you  ten  Napoleons  that  David  would 
have  come  to  the  meatre  if  I  had  gone  and 
invited  him  in  person.  I  thought  of  doing 
so,  but  1  had  not  time.  I  have  been  plying 
here  the  trades  of  manager  and  prora|>ter. 
These  rehearsals  are  killing  me ;  to  teach 
talking  puppets  in  perukes,  to  play  tragedy  I 
Stay,  I  have  still  about  three  quarters  uf  an 
hour  at  my  disposal :  I  will  go  and  attack  7 
this  old  Roman  in  his  citadel.  Will  you( 
accompany  me  I" 

^  Willingly,"  replied  M.  Lesec,  shaking 
his  head,  like  a  man  who  consents  to  a  pro- 
posal, but  with  little  expectation  of  success. 

The  tragedian,  whose  air  was  quite  com- 
mon-place when  he  was  off  the  stage,  drew 
on  his  overcoat,  and  familiarly  gave  his  arm 
to  his  friend  the  collector,  who,  quite  proud 
of  such  a  companion,  walked  with  his  state- 
liest step  in  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Man- 
naie,  assuming  to  himself  a  liberal  share  of 
the  glances  of  curiosity  and  admiration 
which  greeted  our  two  friends  as  they 
passed  along.  They  soon  left  the  crowd, 
however,  and  turned  from  the  Rue  Pierre 
Plate  into  the  Hue  de  la  Fourche. 

^  We  are  about  to  encounter  a  hurricane, 
my  illustrious  friend,"  said  M.  Lesec;  '* pre- 
pare yourself.  As  for  me,  I  throw  the  whole 
burden  upon  your  shoulders;  I  will  not 
meddle  witli  the  matter." 

^  Has  he  changed  into  a  complete  lycan- 
thrope,  then  9"  rejoined  the  actor,  quicken- 
ing his  step.  "  Poor  exile  I  poor  dying 
genius !  I  pity  thee  I" 

The  two  soon  reached  the  new  Louvre  of 
the  celebrated  artist,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  seclusion  and  its  .antiquated  air,  seemed 
quite  a  comfortable  abode.  A  woman,  of  at 
least  sixty  /ears  of  ago,  with  difficulty 
opened  the  heavy  door,  not  without  hav- 
ing first  examined  the  visitors  through-  a 
little  grated  loophole.  Finally,  they  were 
admitted  into  an  ill-lighted  and  somewhat 
disordered  saloon,  the  ornaments  and  Curni- 
ture  of  which,  by  a  singular  ai^maly,  pre- 
sented rehcs  of  the  taste  of  the  last  two 
centuries;  and  the  master  of  the  Freneh 
school  of  painting,  the  celebrated  David^ 
entering  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them,  wiih  a  quick,  yet 
almost  majestic  step^  although  his  form,  bad 
already  b^gun  to  bend  somewhat  beneath, 
the  weight  of  years. 

To  the  great  suiprise  of  Tahna,  who  ei> 
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pected  bat  a  cold  reception,  David  smiled 
upon  him,  and  cast  the  large  pipe  that  he 
held  upon  an  arm-chair,  in  order  warmly  to 
dasp  both  his  friend^s  hands. 

^SacrMeu!  you  are  welcome,  my  old 
comrade !"  he  cried  abruptly ;  "  you  could 
not  have  come  at  a  better  moment.  I  feel 
a  joy  that  I  have  not  experienced  for  a  long 
while.  Your  presence  but  augments  it" 
And  the  old  painter  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  un- 
common satisfaction. 

Talma  glanced  at  M.  Lesec,  as  if  to  say : 
'^The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  you  painted 
him.*'  The  worthy  collector  replied  only  in 
pantomime.  His  outstretched  arms,  and  his 
eyes  dilated  to  their  utmost  width,  signified 
plainly :  "  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  it  seems 
that  the  barometer  has  changed.  This  is 
positive,  however,  I  for  my  part  was  received 
like  a  dog  in  a  game  of  skittles.  You  will 
say,  '  A  humble  clerk  of  the  revenue  de- 
putment  and  the  French  Roscius  are  two 
very  different  persons,'  I  suppose." 

"  Sacriblea !  you  must  promise  to  come 
and  dine  with  roe  to-morrow,"  resumed  the 
painter,  accompanying  this  cordial  invitation 
with  a  smile ;  and  the  smile  upon  M.  David's 
grave  and  austere  face  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  grimace,  and  the  more  so 
because,  as  is  well  known,  he  had  a  tumor 
in  the  mouth,  which,  when  he  spoke  with 
animation,  drew  his  cheek  awry,  and  em- 
harassed  his  utterance. 

^  I  cannot  accept  your  invitation,  my  old 
comrade,"  replied  Talma  in  a  tone  of  regret; 
^I  play  this  evening  for  the  last  time,  and 
to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Paris." 

**  You  set  out  to-morrow  ?" 

^I  am  obliged  to  d>  so.  Michelet  and 
Damas  have  the  whole  burden  of  the  thear 
tre  upon  their  shoulders  ;  the  committee 
uvges  my  return.  ■  Lemercier  is  only  waiting 
for  me,  to  rehearse  a  kind  of  Richard  III." 

*'  Sacrehleul  I  mock  at  your  committee ; 
you  shall  depart  day  after  to-morrow;  a 
single  day «' will  not  cause  the  Thidtre- 
Franpaise  to  die  of  hunger.  I  expect  my 
friend  Girodet,  and  you  must  dine  ¥rith  us. 
It  will  make  me  younger  by  twenty  years ; 
it  will  remind  me  of  our  meetings  at  Koli- 
ker's,  near  the  gate  of  the  Louvre." 

The  illustrious  exile  accompanied  this 
sentence  with  a  second  smile,  even  more 
terrifying  than  the  first.  The  actor  was 
greatly  moved  by  it    There  was  something 


painful  in  this  bitter  smile;  it  seemed  to 
betoken  regret  for  his  distant  country. 

'*I  will  remain,  I  will  remun  for  yoor 
sake,  my  good  David  I"  replied  the  tra- 
gedian warmly ;  ^  for  your  sake  I  will 
neglect  my  duty — I  will  steal  a  day  from 
my  friends  and  associates ;  but  it  is  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  make  a  slight  sacrifice 
in  my  favor,  and  come  this  evening  to  see 
me  play  Leonidas." 

**  Well,  well !  be  it  so !  I  consent,"  re- 
plied the  painter,  whom  the  expected  arrival 
of  his  friend  Girodet  had  rendered  joyous 
and  almost  affable.  *'  I  will  come ;  but  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  my  friend,  if  I  nod 
a  little ;  that  has  happened  to  me  almost 
every  time  that  I  set  foot  in  a  theatre." 

''  The  plaudits  with  which  M.  Talma  will 
be  overwhelmed  will  wake  you,  M.  David," 
said  the  obsequious  M.  Lesec;  and  th» 
polite  sally  gained  him.  in  his  turn  a  smile 
and  an  invitation  for  the  morrow,  which  he 
accepted  with  pride,  although  at  the  risk  of 
compromising  himself  somewhat  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

"  Decidedly,  he  has  his  good  moments," 
said  Talma  to  M.  Lesec,  when  they  had  left 
the  house.  *^  It  is  to  Girodet  that  we  owe 
this." 

**This  visit  causes  him  great  pleasure," 
rejoined  the  collector.  "'  Le  Gros  also  came 
to  see  him,  about  a  year  ago.  The  po(«  old 
man  leaped  for  joy,  and  wept  like  a  child." 

^  And  not  one  of  them  has  suffident  in- 
fluence to  procure  his  return  to  France!" 
rejoined  Talma,  with  a  tragic  sigh. 

On  tiie  same  evening,  between  six  and. 
seven  o'clock,  the  old  French  painter  and 
baron  of  the  Empire,  having  ventured  to  put 
on  a  black  coat^  with  a  new  red  ribbon  iu 
the  button-hole,  entered,  almost  confused 
and  timid,  the  great  theatre  of  Brussels,  and 
ensconced  himself,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  in 
the  stage  box,  .which  his  fnend  Talma  had 
caused  to  be  reserved  for  him.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  officious  M.  Lesec,  more 
proud,  more  radiant,  more  carefully  be- 
ruffled  and  befrizzled  than  if  he  had  been 
appointed  first  clerk  of  the  finances.  But^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  modest 
artist  to  preserve  his  incognito,  the  rumor  of 
his  presence  was  soon  spread  abroad  in  the 
house.  He  was  recognized  ;  all  rose  re- 
spectfully; innumerable  bravoa  resounded 
from  the  pit  to  the  gallery.  It  is  said  that 
a  noble  prince,  a  worthy  desoendant  of  the 
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bouse  of  Nassau,  accompanied  by  bis  young 
son,  was  not  among  the  last  to  applaud  the 
illustrious  exile,  who,  agitated  and  aifected, 
bowed  awkwardly  to  the  i.ssembiy,  saying  to 
M.  Lesec: 

^  Ah,  well,  my  friend,  they  still  remember 
me !  They  know,  then,  here  in  Brussels, 
that  I  exist,  or  nearly  so." 

^The  countiy  of  so  many  celebrated  paint- 
ens,'*  replied  the  courteous  collector,  ^^  owes 
these  testimonials  of  admiration  to  a  great 
man  who  demands  of  her  an  asylum." 

^*  Enough  !  enough  1"  said  M.  David,  who 
wished  to  preserve  his  good  humor,  and  to 
whom  this  compliment  brought  back  a  pain- 
ful remembrance  ;  ^  do  not  forget  that  I 
bave  come  here  to  see  Talma."  Leonidas 
8O0U  appeared  in  truth,  and  in  his  turn  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  Every  glance 
was  fixed  upon  him;  every  breath  in  that 
crowded  assembly  was  hushed  at  the  sound 
of  bis  voice ;  at  every  sentence  of  the  mag- 
nanimous  Spartan  ^e  house  shook  wiu 
redoubled  bravos.  The  painter  of  The  Bope 
of  the  Sabmes,  of  Brutua,  of  The  Oath  of 
the  Tennis  Court,  of  the  picture  of  The 
Coronation,  remained  calm,  motionless, 
mute,,  amid  these  alternate  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  of  breathless  silence.  He  did  not 
bear  the  plaudits  of  the  house;  his  soul 
was  elsewhere ;  he  forgot  even  that  he  was 
seeing  and  listening  to  his  friend  Talma. 
He  was  at  Thermopylae,  beside  Leonidas 
himself;  he  was  ready  to  die  with  him  and 
bis  three  hundred  Spartans.  Never  had  he 
felt  himself  so  deeply  moved.  Far  from 
yielding  to  sleep,  as  he  had  seemed  to  fear, 
bis  cheek  glowed  and  his  brow  was  covered 
with  sweat,  as  if  he  were  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  heroic  deed  of  devotion  which 
formed  the  subject  of  this  drama.  At  last 
tbe  curtain  fell.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  composure,  and 
when  be  bad  completely  returned  to  him- 
self, he  was  able  only  to  utter  the  words, 
**  Mon  Dieu  /  how  glorious  it  is  to  possess 
talent  like  that  1' 

On  leaving  the  bouse,  the  crowd  thronged 
around  tbe'Frencb  artist,  who  quickened  his 
steps  in  order  to  escape  from  this  last  tri- 
umph, but  who  felt  intoxicated  with  happi- 
ness, with  joy,  and  with  old  remembrances. 
It  was  the  fairest  da^  of  his  exile,  and  he 
was  smiling  at  the  thought  that  this  day 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  happy  morrow, 
when  a  young  woman  of  a  slender  and 


graceful  form,  her  face  serious  and  regular, 
her  attire  elegant,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  said,  reaching  out  her  band : 

'*  Permit  the  grand-niece  of  Franklin, 
Madam  Hobart,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  an  illustrious  exile." 

The  old  man  bowed,  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  gloved  hand  of  the  beautiful  American, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  slightest  compli- 
ment to  address  to  -  her.  A  stranger  now 
presented  himself,  with  an  air  almost  of 
supplication,  holding  in  bis  band  an  open 
portfolio  and  a  crayon. 

""  M.  David,"  said  the  young  Englishman, 
with  a  very  guttural  accent,  ^  will  you  bave 
the  kindness  to  draw  me  a  line,  a  single  line 
upon  this  paper  ?" 

'*  A  hne  t"  replied  the  painter  with  a  smile, 
scarcely  comprehending  tbe  wish  of  this  in- 
sular amateur  in  autographs  ;  ^  why  not 
two  ?"  He  took  the  crayon  and  traced  two 
parallel  hues  upon  tbe  paper,  though  not 
with  true  geometrical  accuracy,  lbs  Eng- 
lishman overwhelmed  him  with  thanks,  then 
turned,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

A  sweet  night,  passed  in  golden  dreams, 
succeeded  to  this  happy  day,  and  at  early 
dawn  the  poor  exile,  who  was  usually  so 
gloomy  and  so  taciturn,  rose,  for  the  fint 
time,  cheerful  and  almost  gay,  and  admon- 
ished his  housekeeper,  who  was  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  risen  before  her,  to  get 
breakfast  ready,  and  to  think  in  advance 
of  tbe  dinner,  which  be  wished  should  be 
worthy  of  the  renowned  guests  whom  be 
expected. 

^  How !  you  are  going  out,  sir,  and  so 
early  f"  cried  the  good  woman,  on  observing 
that  her  master  had  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  bis  cane  in  his  hand. 

^  Yes,  mother  Rebecca,"  replied  M.  David 
witb  a  smile,  advancing  to  the  outer  door; 
^1  take  the  hberty  of  going  out,  and  of 
walking  all  alone,  like  a  grown-up  boy." 

"*  But  it  is  scarcely  daylight ;  all  the  shops 
are  still  closed." 

^  I  do  not  think  of  making  purchases." 

'^But  where,  I  ask,  can  you  be  going, 
then,  at  this  hour  ?" 

^  Ha,  sacrebleu  /  "  replied  the  impatient 
painter;  *^can  you  not  guess,  old  beldame! 
Why,  I  am  going  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Flan- 
ders, to  meet  my  comrade  Girodet" 

'*That  is  another  thing;  but  are  yo« 
sure  that  he  will  enter  .by  this  gate  f  Has 
he  informed  you  of  tbe  exact  hour ^" 
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**  Ha,  mordiea  !  what  is  that  to  met  If 
I  meet  him,  I  shall  embrace  him  some  mo- 
ments sooner,  and  if  I  should  walk  for  an 
hour  along  the  road,  while  waiting  for  him, 
it  will  divert  me ;  it  will  be  exercise.  Doctor 
Franchomme  has  recommended  it  to  me. 
Go  now  to  your  work,  and  see  that  the  roast 
beef  does  not  burn.'' 

With  these  words,  the  former  member  of 
the  Convention  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
solitary  habitation,  striking  the  pavement 
with  his  iron-shod  cane,  as  if  he  had  given 
a  proof  of  his  authority,  and  laughing  in 
bis  sleeve  at  the  expression  depicted  in  the 
face  of  the  old  domestic,  who  gazed  after 
him  as  he  departed  with  an  air  of  stupefac- 
tion. 

The  old  man  walked  with  a  firm  step ; 
he  inhaled,  with  full  lungs,  the  fresh  morn- 
ing breeze;  he  was  gay, young, and  happy; 
he  was  about  to  behold  a  friend  again.  I3ut 
in  his  eagerness,  he  had  anticipated  the  time 
at  which  the  diligence  usually  arrived,  by 
nearly  two  hours ;  he  did  not  perceive  this 
mist^e  until  he  had  walked  for  a  considera- 
ble while  in  the  large  and  filthy  suburb, 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  Flanders. 
His  pipe,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
Btudio  and  of  his  exile,  he  had  left  behind 
him ;  in  his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  iti  He 
continued  his  solitary  walk,  busied  with 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  diverted  from  them 
only  by  the  passing  of  the  workmen  repair- 
ing to  their  labors,  and  of  the  market  women 
hastening,  with  all  the  speed  allowed  them 
by  their  Flemish  rotundity,  towards  the  mar- 
ket De  V Horologe, 

When  we  are  lounging  on  alone,  above 
all,  when  we  are  waiting  for  some  one,  we 
act  like  children ;  we  resort  to  every  device 
to  kill  time,  and  to  appear  to  be  doing 
something.  A  flower-pot  at  a  window,  a 
magpie  in  a  cage,  a  fly  in  the  air,  renders 
us  the  service  of  occupying  our  thoughts 
for  a  moment  M.  David  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  encounter  during  his  prolong(jd  walk 
an  artist  at  work  in  the  open  air,  a  gla- 
zier doubtless,  rather  than  a  painter,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  ladder,  was  flourishing  his 
brush  with  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
of  Le  Gros,  completing  his  admirable  cupola 
of  Sainte  Genevieve. 

The  painter  of  The  Coronation  pa<«ed 
twice  before  the  dauber,  casting  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  work,  admiring  the  intrepidity 
witli  which  the  worthy  man  overlaid  with 


pare  ultra-marine  the  background  of  his 
landscape,  to  represent  the  sky.  Beneath 
the  sign,  which  was  almost  completed,  was 
written  in  large  letters,  "  The  Break  of 
Day;^  a  precaution  as  necessary  to  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  artist,  as  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Flemish  and  Dutch  beer  for  9oUe 
here^  to  reveal  the  occupation  of  the  prcn 
prietor  of  this  chef  d^ceuvre, 

**  Here  is  an  honest  Vandercrout,"  said 
the  French  artist  to  himself^  "  who  under- 
stands about  as  much  of  perspective  as  a 
cart  horse,  and  who,  I  would  bet,  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  all  the  talent  of  Rubens. 
He  daubs  his  board  as  if  he  were  greasing  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  he  is  happy." 

When  M.  David  passed  the  third  time 
before  the  ladder,  he  could  control  him- 
self no  longer;  a  second  layer  of  ultra- 
marine had  just  covered  the  first;  it  was 
enough  to  make  one's  flesh  creep.  Contina- 
ing  his  walk,  and  without  looking  at  the 
culprit,  he  muttered,  ""  There  is  too  much 
blue!" 

"Ha!  what  is  that?"  cried  the  sign- 
painter.  But  the  man  who  had  ventured 
to  make  this  criticism  was  already  at  a 
distance.  Twice  again,  Girodet's,  friend 
passed  and  repassed  before  **  The  Break  of 
Dayf^  and  twice  he  could  not  refrain  from 
uttering  the  same  exclamation — "  There  ia 
too  much  blue !"  The  offended  artist  turned 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  reply,  asking 
himself,  doubtless,  what  business  this  person 
had  to  meddle  with  his  work  ?  since  to  judge 
from  his  garb,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  wealthy 
enough  for  a  purchaser,  and  he  was  fkrfirom 
having  the  air  of  a  skilful  connoisseur.  Ab 
he  passed  for  the  fourth  time,  the  unknown 
lounger  repeated  his  eternal  refrain — "There 
is  too  much  blue."  The  color  mounted  to 
the  face  of  the  Brussels  Wouvermans. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  sir,  that  I  ^m  painting 
a  sky  ?"  he  said,  with  that  tone  of  apparent 
moderation  which  a  man  assumes  who  is 
growing  angry,  and  still  wishes  to  conceal 
his  vexation.  The  artist  had  just  descended 
from  his  ladder,  and  had  posted  himself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  closing  his 
left  eye,  and  making  a  shade  of  his  palette, 
to  assure  himself  of  the  effect  of  his  paint- 
ing. He  was  admiring  himself  in  his  work ; 
he  was  happy,  and  M.  David's  exclamation 
came  at  a  very  untimely  moment,  to  trouble 
his  satisfaction. 

**  Parbleu  /  I  suspected,  indeed,  that  you 
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were  trying^  to  paint  a  sky,"  replied  the 
pitilefls  critic ;  "  but  I  simply  say,  that  there 
IS  too  much  blue." 

^Have  you,  by  chance,  ever  seen  skies 
painted  without  blue,  Sir  Amateur  f 

^  I  am  no  amateur.  I  say-  only  in  pass- 
ing, and  for  your  guidance,  that  there  is  too 
much  blue — that  is  all.  Do  as  you  please, 
and  if  you  think  that  there  is  not  enough, 
put  on  more." 

^  But,  blockhead  that  you  are,  have  I  not 
told  you  that  it  is  a  sky,  a  clear  sky,  without 
clouds,  a  sky  that  is  to  represent  the  break 
of  day  r 

^  A  reason  the  more,  ventrebleu  f  a  sky 
of  the  color  of  charcoal !  Are  you  crazy, 
my  dear  fellow,  to  use  blue  t  You  must  have 
lost  your  senses." 

*^  By  Saint  Nicholas,  it  is  too  much  I"  cried 
the  exasperated  dauber ;  ^  you  are  an  old 
fool  and  an  ignoramus  1  you  know  nothing 
of  painting.  I  should  Uke  to  see  you  paint 
^es  without  blue." 

**  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  very  skilful  in 
painting  skies,  but  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I 
should  not  use  blue." 

'*  Indeed !  it  would  be  fine  then." 

''It  wduld  at  least  look  hke  something." 

^  That  is  to  say,  that  my  picture  looks 
like  nothing." 

^  Ma  foi !  nearly  so ;  it  looks  like  the 
window-shutter  of  a  wretched  inn,  like  a  sheet 
of  daubed  paper,  like* a  dish  of  spinach — 
what  you  will." 

''A  dish  of  spinach  I  a  window-flhutter I" 
cried  the  Brabant  artist,  trembling  with  rage. 
'^  I,  a  pupil  of  Ruisdael !  I,  the  fourth  cousin 
of  Gerard  Douw !  and  you  pretend  to  under- 
stand my  art  better  than  I  do—an.  art  which 
I  have  honorably  practised  in  Anveis,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Liege!  A  dish  of  spinach  I"  The 
rage  of  the  insulted  painter  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  grasped  the  critic  by  the 
arm,  and  shaking  him  violently,  added : 

^  Do  you  know,  old  dotard,  that  my  repu- 
tation has  been  made  long  since  ?  that  I  have 
painted  a  red  horse  at  Mechlin,  a  great  stag 
at  Namur,  and  a  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelfe,  before  which  every  body  stops  in 
admiration  ?" 

^Miiieaert!  vile  glue  vender!"  cried  M. 
David,  pushed  to  extremity,  and  tearing  the 
palette  from  the  dauber's  hand;  ''give  it  to 
me ;  you  desen'e  to  be  painted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  your  ^  Break  of  Day^  with  a  fooFs 
fiice,  and  with  ass's  ears."  And,  hurried  away 


by  his  indignation,  he  had  already  ascended 
the  ladder,  and  was  now  effacing,  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  the  enUre  chef  cTauvre  of 
his  brother  artist,  who  stood  motionless  and 
stupefied. 

"  Stop !  stop  I  old  fool !  old  wretch  I"  cried 
the  unfortunate  painter;  pale  with  wrror. 
"  A  splendid  sign !  a  picture  worth  thirty- 
five  francs  I  I  am  lost  I  I  am  ruined !"  And 
he  shook  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  to  compel  the 
barbarous  Vandal  to  descend.  But  the  latter, 
alarmed  neither  by  the  cries  of  his  victim, 
nor  by  the  presence  of  several  neighbors  who 
had  assembled  at  all  this  noise,  continued 
pitilessly  to  efface  "  The  Break  of  Day,"" 
mingling  together  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
the  sun  and  the  trees,  the  houses  and  the 
human  figures,  or  at  least  what  was  designed 
to  represent  buildings  and  men;  then,  not 
less  prompt  in  restoring  than  in  blotUng 
out,  employing  only  the  end  of  his  finger 
or  the  handle  of  a  brush,  the  new  out- 
door artist  sketched,  in  a  few  moments,  a 
grayish  sky,  and  the  outlines  of  three  boon 
companions,  who,  glass  in  hand,  were  greet- 
ing the  break  of  day,  and  among  whom 
figured  a  caricature  of  the  sign-painter  him- 
self, easily  to  be  recognized  by  the  thick  eye- 
brows and  the  trufile-shaped  nose. 

The  spectators,  at  first  restless  and  tumul- 
tuous, disposed  rather  to  side  with  the 
dauber,  their  compatriot,  than  with  the 
stranger,  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  were  unable  to  repress  a  mur- 
mur of  admiration,  when  the  chaos  of  colors 
began  to  assume  shape  and  order.  The 
proprietor  of  the  inn,  attracted  from  the 
house  by  the  tumult,  advanced  to  join  the 
group  of  inquisitive  spectators.  He  was  the 
first  to  cry  "  Bravo  1"  and  to  exclaim  that 
the  new  out-door  artist  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  former  one.  The  fourth  cousin  of  Gerard 
Douw  suddenly  felt  his  fury  vanish  and  give 
place  to  admiration. 

"  Ah,  ha  I"  he  cried,  "you  are  of  the  trade 
then  I  confess,  my  worthy  man,  that  you  are 
of  the  trade!  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  brother 
artist,  who  has  wished  to  play  me  a  trick," 
he  said,  laughing,  to  some  neighbors  who 
stood  around  him.  ^  He  is  some  Dutch  or 
French  sign-painter :  but  I  am  frank ;  I  con- 
fess he  has  talent ;  yes,  I  acknowledge  him 
to  be  my  master." 

The  painter  of  The  Oath  of  the  HoraUi, 
his  momentary  excitement  having  pasb^ 
was  about  to  descend  the  ladder,  amid  tSe 
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plaudits  of  the  spectators,  when  a  Dew-comer 
appeared  among  them,  mounted  upon  a 
handsome  English  horee,  who  recognizing, 
as  he  thought,  M.  David,  on  the  singular 
pedestal  upon  which  he  was  perched,  had 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  at  the  risk 
of  trampting  some  honest  Fleming  under  his 
horse's  feet. 

"  This  painting  is  mine  T  he  cried,  in  a 
jargon  which  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
populace  of  Brussels.  ^I  take  it,  I  pur- 
chase it ;  I  ¥dll  give  a  hundred  guineas  for  it ; 
I  will  cover  it  with  sovereigns  if  necessary.'' 

""  How  f '  said  the  Brabant  painter. 

^What  say  you!"  asked  the  Flemish 
landlord. 

^  I  say  that  I  will  give  yon  any  price  you 
ask  for  this  painting,"  replied  the  stranger, 
who  leaped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  in 
whom  Talma^  friend  now  recognized  the 
young  Englishman,  who,  on  leaving  the  thea- 
tre on  the  preceding  evening,  had  requested 
him  to  draw  a  line  with  a  crayon  in  his 
portfolio. 

*^  The  picture  is  not  for  sale,  young  man," 
said  the  dauber,  with  a  pride  truly  paternal, 
as  if  it  were  his  own  work. 

"  No,"  said  the  vender  of  beer,  **  for  it  is 
sold,  and  even  partly  paid  for  in  advance. 
Still  there  is  a  way  to  arrange  the  matter, 
and  if  you  wish  to  bargain  for  it,  sir,  it  is 
with  me  that  you  must  deal." 

**  Not  at  ail,  not  at  all  I"  said  the  dauber, 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  **  it  be- 
longs to  me  ;  my  brother  artist  has  been  so 
good  as  to  give  me  a  slight  proof  of  friend- 
ship ;  the  sign  is  my  lawful  property,  and  I 
am  free  to  sell  it  to  any  one  I  please." 

"^  Robber  and  knave  !"  cried  the  master 
of  the  inn ;  '*  my  '  Break  of  Day '  is  fastened 
to  my  house,  and  I  alone  have  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  I  see  Bt^ 

*^  I  will  summon  you  before  the  Bui^fo- 
master,  old  rogue,"  said  the  man  who  had 
not  painted  the  picture. 

**I  will  sue  you  for  a  breach  of  contract," 
replied  the  man  who  had  half  paid  him  in 
advance. 

During  this  while  the  crowd  had  increased 
about  the  disputants,  and  had  become  so 
compact  that  the  broad  suburb  was  ob- 
structed by  it. 

,  "  Ventnbleu!  SarpehUu!^  cried  a  third 
speaker  in  a  thundering  voice,  who  had  not 
spoken  until  now,  such  was  his  stupefaction 
and  vexation  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 


taken ;  ^'  why,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
something  to  do  in  the  afiiur ;  I  should  think 
that  I  ought  to  be  consulted  a  little." 

""  Right,  brother  1"  said  the  sign-painter. 
^  It  is  ridiculous  to  dispute  thus  in  the  street 
Let  us  enter  master  Martzen's  inn,  and  ar- 
range things  amicably  over  a  can  of  beer." 

M.  David  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  inn,  in  order  to  escape  the  crowd  of  in- 
quisitive spectators  which  was  constantlj 
increasing.  When  within  the  house,  the 
quarrel  only  gprew  more  violent,  the  inn- 
keeper and  the  sign-piunter  stiU  claiming 
the  property  in  (iUspute,  the  Englishman  still 
offering,  with  a  profusion  truly  Britannic,  to 
pay  for  it  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

^Ha^  iacrehleu!  ha,  mordieuf  and  if  I 
will  not  have  it  sold  I"  cried  the  true  painter 
of  the  picture,  impatiently,  nay,  almost  an> 
grily. 

"Oh,T»y  dear  sir,"  said  the  inn-keeper, 
"•  you  will  not  deprive  a  poor  man  of  this 
chance,  a  poor  inn-keeper  who  finds  it  trulj 
hard  to  get  through  with  the  year,  and 
make  both  ends  meet  A  little  money  would 
come  very  apropoit,  and  enable  me  to  re- 
plenish my  stock  of  beer  and  English  ale." 

^Do  not  believe  him,  brother  artist  T 
cried  the  painter;  '^ he  is  an  old  pincb^st 
He  pleads  poverty,  but  he  has  more  <^owds 
in  his  chest  than  you  and  I  put  together.  I 
am  the  father  of  a  fi&miiy,  and  you  owe  me 
the  preference  as  a  fellow-artist  Besides, 
we  will  share  the  price  of  the  painting;  it 
would  be^  but  fair." 

*^Do  not  listen  to  him!"  cried  master 
Martzen,  quickly;  ^he  is  an  old  thie(  a 
spendthrift;  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
marry  his  daughter,  because  he  has  guzzled 
down  her  dowry  in  beer  and  sausages." 

^  He  lies  in  his  heretical  throat !"  replied 
M.  David's  brother  artist ;  ^^  my  Lubette  is 
betrothed  to  a  young  French  artisan,  a  caU- 
net-midser,  an  excellent  workman,  and  he  is 
to  marry  her  in  September,  as  poor  as  she 
is." 

"  A  daughter  to  marry — ^a  Frenchman — 
an  excellent  workman!"  cried  M.  David, 
suddenly  interrupting  hini.  '*  SaatbUu! 
that  alters  matters.  I  resign  my  *  Break  ef 
Day^  then;  it  shall  be  the  dowry  of  the 
young  bride,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  liberality 
of  this  stranger  to  fix  the  price  that  he  will 
give  for  the  sketch." 

'* Excellent!  illustrious  master P  s^d  the 
young  Englishman ;  "  this  is  judging  rigfa^ 
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eouslj ;  the  wise  Solomon  could  not  have 
dedded  better.  As  for  me,  I  consent  to 
the  bargain  with  all  my  heart.  I  have 
offered  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  sketch, 
just  as  it  is ;  I  will  give  two  hundred  if  the 
anist  who  painted  it  will  consent  to  sign  it, 
by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
these  two  words  merely — *  Pierre  Davids  " 

The  baron  of  the  Empire  smiled  in  ac^ 
quiescence;  but  his  name  had  been  pro- 
nounced, he  was  recognized. 

A  shout  of  surprise  and  joy  followed  this 
discovery ;  this  revered  and  glorious  name 
was  repeated,  enthusiastically,  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  . 

•^Whatr  cried  the  dismayed  dauber, 
^  David  !  you  are  M.  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter!  Oh!  my  master!  my  il- 
lustrious master!  pardon  me  for  having 
addressed  you  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
and  for  having  treated  you  as  an  equal. 
I  am  nothing  Uit  a  beggar,  a  wretch.  Tell 
me  that  you  pardon  mel*^  and  the  poor 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  uncovered  his 
head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  upon 
his  knees,  when  M.^  David  reached  him  his 
hand  with  a  cordiality  truly  republican. 
The  inn  ^was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  boon 
companions  and  inquisitive  idlers ;  all  pres- 
ent rose,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  the 
repeated  cry  of  "  Long  live  M.  David !"  then 
they  thronged  around. him,  disputing  for 
the  honor  of  touching  their  glasses  to  his. 
The  worthy  old  man,  softened  by  this  novel 
and  truly  popular  triumph,  could  not  re- 
fuse to  partake  of  a  can  of  HoUand  beer, 
and  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  joy  were  re^ 
doubled. 

To  complete  the  scene, — a  9cene  so  entirely 
a  la  Tenters^ — the  pretty  Lubette,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  out-door  artist,  entered  tlie  inn,  at- 


tracted thither  by  the  rumor,  which  had  by 
this  time  been  noised  throughout  the  whole 
suburb,  of  a  sign  which  would  hasten  her 
marriage,  and. give  her  a  dowry  of  two  hun- 
dred louis  d^ors.  She  cast  herself,  without 
ceremony,  upon  the  neck  of  her  benefactor, 
who  received  her  with  open  arms,  remark- 
ing that,  after  what  had  passed,  he  certainly 
had  a  right  to  kiss  the  bride. 

At  the  same  moment  three  strangers^ 
dressed  like  substantial  burghers,  entered, 
with  anxious  haste,  the  inn  of  the  ^'  Break 
of  Day^  It  v^  the  polite  M.  Lesec,  fol- 
lowed by  Talma  and  M.  Girodet.  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  reached  Brussels  an  hour 
before,  had  not«  found  M.  David  at  his 
house.  The  t^^gedian  and  the  collector  had 
also  repaired  thither,  and  on  learning  that 
their  host  had  not  been  seen  since  morning, 
they  had  been  alarmed  at  his  absence ;  fear- 
ing that  some  aocid^nt  might  have  befallen 
him,  they  had  hastened  forth  to  seek  him, 
and  guided  by  the  general  tumult,  now  en- 
tered the  inn  of  the  "  Break  of  DayP 

^^  Apollo  be  praised  1"  said  Talma,  on  per- 
ceiving the  great  painter,  with  glass  in  hand, 
4n  the  midst  of  a  group  of  beer-drinkers ; 
*^  no  accident  has  happened  to  him/' 

^  God  forgive  me  !*'  added  the  collector, 
""  this  dear  baron  is  kissing  the  girls ;  he  was 
not  so  badly  inspired  when  he  rose  at  day- 
break this  morning." 

"  Bravo !  bravo,  my  old  comrade  P  cried 
Girodet,  and  the  author  of  "  Attila'*  advanced 
towards  him  with  extended  arms.  ^You 
also,  then,  are  beginning  to  change  your 
style  and  school!  Bravo,  master !  it  is  not 
amiss  to  end  as  Rembrandt  commenced; 
but,  by  my  faith,  I  did  not  suspect  that  you 
were  employing  your  time  in  painting  Flem- 
i»b  tavern  signs.^ 
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BRADFORD. 

[Tlie  IbUowiug  dcacriptive  and  hiatarical  Bketcli,  kindlj  sent  as  by  a  lady,  haa  lain  loog  vaitiog  a 

nook  in  our  pagMi] 


Som  few  yean  siooe,  Miss  Sedgwick 
gave  a  glowing  picture^  in  one  of  the  mag* 
azines  of  the  day,  of  her  native  county  of 
Berkshire.  May  one  who  claims  not  her 
gifted  pen  give  a  slight  sketch  of  her  own 
county  of  Bradford  f  There  is  not  indeed 
the  tragic  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Bradford  that  belongs  to  Luzerne, 
and  some  of  the  other  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  its  early  reminiscences  are  not 
devoid  of  interest.  Probably  there  is  no 
county  in  the  State,  or  indeed  in  the  Union, 
but  that  has  some  circumstances  in  its  his- 
tory that  would  excite  interest  were  they 
but  recorded.  Campbell  has  rendered  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming  almost  classic  ground, 
and  recently  its  annals  have  been  transferred 
to  the  page  of  history,  by  one  who  has 
passed  most  of  his  days,  from  early  youth 
fiir  towards  life's  evening,  within  the  pre- 
sets of  the  Valley  —  Uie  Hon.  Charles 
Miner. 

There  were  Tories  scattered  among  the 
Indians  along  the  Susquehanna  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  made  in  Bradford  was  in 
1778,  by  emigrants  from  Wyoming,  and 
mostly  by  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  horrors  of  savage  invasion  and  civil 
strife  which  had  swept  over  that  ill-fated 
valley,  and  there  had  learned  endurance. 
This  settlement  was  made  in  what  is  now 
the  township  of  Athens,  then  known  as 
Tioga  Point,  and  the  adjacent  Valley  of 
Sheshequin.  Colonel  John  Franklin,  who 
is  styled  in  Miner's  history  the  hero  of 
Wyoming,  was  one  of  this  band  of  emi- 
grants. He  resided  upon  a  &rm  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite 
where  the  village  of  Athens  now  stands, 
where  he  died  some  years  since,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  prominent  part  that  he 
took  in  the  strife  between  the  "  Pennemites" 
and  the  "Yankees,"  at  Wyoming,  led  to 
his  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
When  this  settlement  was  made,  what  is 


now  Bradford,  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
including  Luzerne,  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Westmoreland ;  a  township  that  embraced 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  g^eat  an  extent  of 
territory  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  of 
which  it  was  an  appanage. 

Bradford  is  one  of  the  northern  tier  of  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susquehanna,  and  on  the  west  bj  Tioga 
counties.  The  Susquehanna  enters  it  at  the 
New- York  line,  and  takes  a  southerly  and 
nearly  a  central  couree  through  the  county. 
The  Tioga,  or  Chemung,  unites  with  it  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  below  the  New-York 
line.  The  Tioga  rises  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  western  part  of  Bradford,  and  aiter 
taking  its  course  through  Tioga  county,  it 
bends  around  through  the  State  of  New- 
York,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Cowanesque, 
the  Canisteo,  and  the  Conhocton.  On  its 
way  through  Bradford,  the  Susquehanna 
receives  as  tributaries  the  Wjrsox  and  Wya- 
1  using  creeks  on  the  east,  and  the  Sugar  and 
the  Towanda  on  the  west  The  Towanda 
and  the  Lycoming  have  their  sources  very 
near  each  other,  in  the  south-west  township 
of  the  county.  The  Lycoming  winds  away, 
through  its  wild  and  rapid  course,  to  the 
west  branch — ^the  Towanda  makes  its  way 
to  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  unites  with  it  two  miles  below  the 
borough  of  Towanda.  There  is  much  scenery 
along  this  stream  which  is  wildly  beautiful 
There  are  ledges  of  rock  along  its  banks 
which  would  strike  a  person  accustomed 
only  to  the  prairies  of  the  West  with  aston- 
ishment and  awe.  Aihena  is  much  the  old- 
est village  in  the  county, -although  it  is  not 
a  place  of  near  the  population  or  business  of 
Towanda.  *  The  location  of  the  village,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  whole  valley,  is  very 
beautiful  This  valley,  which  looks  when  in 
its  quiet  summer  beauty  as  if  the  Angel  of 
Peace  had  ever  folded  his  wings  over  it,  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  array  sent  under  the 
command  of  General  Sullivan  into  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country,  during  the  summer  of 
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1770,  to  endearor  to  insure  safehr  to  our 
frontier.  Snilivan,  with  part  of  the  army 
destined  to  this  expedition,  was  detached 
by  the  way  of  the  Delaware  to  Wyoming, 
whence  he  ascended  the  ri?er  to  Tioga 
Point  Here  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of 
August,  and  encamped,  awaiting  a  rein- 
forcement, which  arrived  on  the  2 2d,  under 
the  command  of  General  Clinton.  Sullivan 
now  numbered  nearly  five  thousand  men — 
quite  a  formidable  army  for  the  object  to 
which  it  was  destined.  A  fort  was  erected 
in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the 
Tillage  of  Athens,  which  was  garrisoned  for 
the  protection  of  stores  for  the  army  on  its 
return,  and  was  designed  also  as  a  rendez- 
vous to  send  those  who  were  wounded,  or 
who  sickened  by  the  way.  On  the  dOth  of 
September  the  army,  having  accomplished 
its  mission,  returned  to  Tioga,  and  on  the 
8d  of  October  took  its  departure  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  Wyoming,  and  thence  to 
Easion.  Before  the  army  left  the  valley, 
the  Susquehanna  became  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der the  boats  useless  which  had  conveyed 
the  artillery  thither,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  it,  it  was  sunk  in  the  river.  Tliis 
was  done  secretly,  and  perhaps  the  spot 
where  it  hes  is  not  now  known  to  any 
person  living. 

The  successful  result  of  SulUvan^s'  expe- 
dition is  known  to  all.  Its  devastating  pol- 
icy seems  to  us  hardly  consistent  wiw  nu- 
manity;  but  it  received  the  sanction  of 
W^ashington,  and  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  frontier  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
horrors  of  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming. 
In  1780  a  treaty  was  held  at  Athens,  be- 
tween the  whites  and  several  Indian  tribes, 
in  relation  to  massacres  which  had  been 
committed  upon  the  West  Branch  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  Colonel  Pickering 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  whites,  and  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  Senocas,  Red  Jacket, 
was  the  principal  Indian  orator.  The  treaty 
terminated  amicably,  but  the  murderers 
were  not  brought  to  punishment  until  a 
later  period.  As  the  settlements  increased, 
the  Indians  drew  away  to  ^le  west,  where 
their  hunting-grounds  might  be  undisturbed 
by  the  foot  of  the  white  man;  but  they 
must  have  turned  with  sorrowing  memories 
to  that  lovely  valley,  and  their  fathers' 
graves  in  the  grove  of  oaks  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Tioga.  The  valley  of  Sheshequin 
was  the  birQi-place  of  the  poetess,  Julia  H. 


Scott,  whose  early  decease  has  been  ^o  much 
lamented.  Her  grave  is  beside  her  '^  native 
river,"  in  the  place  that  vas  the  home  of 
her  married  life — Towanda.  Her  friends 
were  looking  with  hope  to  her  future  lit- 
erary career,  when  her  first-born,  and  at 
that  time  her  only  child,  was  suddenly  taken 
from  her  by  death.  Ever  after  it  seemed 
as  if  a  shadow  of  the  grave  was  over  her, 
until  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  its  darkness. 
There  are  many  legends  from  her  pen  that 
throw  a  romantic  interest  around  her  own 
loved  "  river  of  the  hills."  •  Mra.  M.  St 
Leon  Loud  has  given  legendary  interest  to 
the  valley  of  the  Wysox,  or  Wysauken,  as 
it  was  called  at  ap  early  day.  The  hut  of 
Feruslaer,  the'* Hermit  of  the  Wysauken," 
stood,  when  the  first  settlers  came  into  the 
country,  upon  the  spot  where  afterwards 
rose  b^r  paternal  home.  The  township  of 
Asylum,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
was  so  named  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
becoming  the  home  of  a  colony  of  French 
refugees,  who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Some  were  nobles  of 
high  rank.  Most  of  them  relumed  to 
France  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with 
safety.  The  present  Surveyor-General  of 
our  Commonwealth  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
French  emigrants,  who  remained  in  the 
township  of  Asylum.  Towanda,  the  coun- 
ty town  of  Bradford,  is  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  country.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  and  a  place  of  much  business.  The 
village  of  Troy,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
business. 

Bradford  is  a  good  agricultural  county. 
The  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
tributary  streams  are  fertile,  and  the 
uplands  too  are  available  for  tillage,  and 
amply  remunerate  their  cultivators.  Lum- 
ber is  one  of  the  staples  of  the  county. 
During  a  rise  of  water,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  spring  floods,  the  Susquehanna 
is  almost  literally  covered  with  arks  and 
rafb,  seeking  a  market  at  the  lower  towns 
upon  the  river,  or  perchance  in  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore.  This  comes  from  every  nav- 
igable stream  tributary  to  the  river.  The 
lumbering  business  is  one  of  risk  and  dan- 
ger, and  requires  and  develops  much  hardi- 
hood of  character  in  those  who  pursue  it 
Some  of  the  townships  west  of  the  river,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  coimty,  have  huge 
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BettlementB  of  Irish,  vbo  came  into  the 
country  as  laborers  on  our  ill-fated  canal 
Thej  have  purchased  small  farms,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  gather  around  them  the  comforts 
of  a  permanent  and  independent  home. 
They  are  generally  destitute  of  education, 
but  seem  desirous  that  their  children  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  bless- 
ing Tvhich  has  been  denied  to  them.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  them  totally  ignorant  of 
American  institutions,  and  their  vote  tells 
heavily  against  the  Whigs,  as  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  "  largest  liberty" 
dwells  with  their  opponents.  Much  mineral 
wealth  has  been  developed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
all  our  mountains  contain  coal  tmd  iron. 
Our  mountain  scenery  is  beautiful,  often 
grandly  so.  These  mountain  ranges  skirt 
tiie  river  on  either  side,  sometimes  bending 
around  valleys,  and  i^ain  coming  abruptly 


upon  the  river,  forming  those  narrows  which 
are  often  so  alarming  to  the  unaccostomed 
traveller ;  overhung  as  they  generally  are 
by  ledges  of  rocks,  and  with  a  h\gh  and 
precipitous  descent  to  the  river.  The  North 
Branch  canal,  upon  which  so  much  half- 
finished  work  is  left  to  go  to  destruction, 
was  designed  to  terminate  at  Athens,  three 
miles  below  the  New- York  line.  The  dam 
across  the  Tioga  at  that  place  was  com- 
pleted several  years  ago,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  well  built ;  until  one  night,  becoming 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  Ishe 
canal,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  moved  off 
down  the  river. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  my  &vorite  county, 
except  that  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
an  early  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  gentleman  of  superior  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  one  who  was  &vored  with  the 
personal  friendship  of  Washington. 
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Fautt :  A  DranaUie  Poem,  Bj  Oosthx.  Trans- 
l&ted  ioto  English  Pruee,  with  Notes,  ^c^  by  A. 
H  AYw  ARD,  £«q.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 
A  new  •ciitioD. 

Gk>e<)he*8  **  Faust,"  the  most  celebrated  of  Ger- 
man poems,  has,  fortunately  for  the  English  reader, 
been  **  done  into"  our  language  by  lb.  Hay  ward, 
more  perfectly  probably  than  any  other  literal 
rendenng  of  a  poem  that  has  been  attempted 
It  VBB  eyidently  a  most  laborious  task  to  render  . 
this  wildest,  abstrusest  of  poems — a  poem  that  | 
has  caused  so  much  of  Oirman  discussion  and 
theonxiu^ — ^into  plain,  intelligible  ( t )  prose.  But 
it  was  evidently  a  labor  of  love  to  Mr.  Hay  ward 
The  propriety  of  so  rendering  it  has  been  ably 
defendeci  by  him ;  and  a  synopsis  of  the  argu- 
ments for  it  is  given  in  a  preliminary  essay. 
This  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  the  literary 
reader.  The  general  question  is  by  no  means  we 
think  settled  by  Mr.  Hayward^  but,  with  regard  to 
this  particular  poem,  he  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  having  established  his  ptnnt  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  a  most  commendable  thing  in 
presenting  the  work  in  so  beautiful  and  convenient 
a  shape  to  the  lovers  of  literature.  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  all  collectors  of  good  books  as  a 
genuine  library  gem, 

MUeeUaneous  B$itayM,  By  TaoiiAS  Dm  Qunroxr. 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

Another  volume  of  the  collected  essays  of  this 
celebrated  author.    It  oootains  his  remarkable 


papers,  entitled  "  Murder  considered  aa  one  of  the 
rine  Arts,**  probably  the  most  artiUie  fieot  of 
humor  in  our  language  of  the  kind,  if  it  ran  be 
ooDsidered  as  belonging  to  any  cUm»  whatever. 
The  rest  of  the  papers  are :  **  On  the  Knockii^  at 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth,"  "Joan  of  Arc,"  **Tbe  &«• 
lish  Mail-coach,"  "  The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,' 
and  *  Dinner,  real  and  reputed."  We  have  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  before  of  the  great  merits  of 
this  author  as  an  essayist,  and  need  not  repeat 

Hurty'Or^plu  ;  or,  Sket^e$  <tf  Scenenfj  CeUiri- 
tisM,  and  Society.  By  N.  PAUUEft  Wnua.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

It  certainly  smacks  of  vanity  in  Mr.  N.  Ftoker 
Willis  to  make  into  a  book  these  '^huiry-grapha,'' 
written  for  the  weekly  journal  of  whidi  ae  is 
editor.  He  is  evidently  conscious  of  a  large  cirde 
of  admirers,  and  is  too  gotjd-natured  not  to  appear 
even  when  not  pBrticulu*]y  eruored.  It  may  oe  a 
weakness ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  the 
audience,  and  are  glad  to  see  the  geDtlemaa,oao- 
sidering  him  very  polite.  There  i*  a  Jean-Pau]l- 
isbness  of  ezpi^ssion,  and  of  humor  too,  that  we 
cannot  resist  Seriously,  notwithstanding  the  draw- 
back of  dandyisms  and  conceit  that  acoompaay 
them,  we  never  read  Mr.  WiUis*a  writings  withoot 
a  feeling  i  f  regret  at  the  waste  of  »  genius  evi- 
deotly  capable  of  better  things.  There  are  fre- 
quently glimpses  of  thought  <n  the  verge  of  tiie 
profound,  and  observatkxiacate  to  a  deeree  wasted 
Dy  a  morbid  devotion  to  the  cooveotianafiilea  of 
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external  life.    The  following,  from  the  eonducling 
eauiy,  ia  worthy  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  hi«  best  day  a : — 

"  The  omi^^enee  thaf  is  expected  of  our  retum- 

X friends,  'The  Spirits,'  seems  to  us,  amonf 
r  things,  to  look  a  little  like  unbelief  carried 
to  persecution.  We  see  no  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  John  Smith,  m  one  week  after  his 
death,  is  made  acquainted  with  every  thing,  past, 
present,  and  future — made  able  to  go  to  Europe 
or  Asii^  for  instance,  between  Question  and  answer, 
and  brin^  obituary  data  of  tne  ouestioner's  de- 
parted friends~yet  this  is  ezactea  He  is  called 
off  from  his  new  occupation?,  catechised,  and  criti- 
cised ;  and  his  answering  ai  all  is  pronounced  a 
humbuj?,  if  he  fail  to  teU  what  notning  but  om 
nisdence  would  be  sure  of  answering  correctly. 

**  And  there  is  another  thing  which  seems  to  Us 
an  inju^itice  to  this  same  ex-John-Smith.  There  is 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  common  mind  to  assist 
an  oracle.  No  great  truth  was  ever  bom  into  the 
world  that  did  not  start  with  the  discredit  of  a 
Kazareth,  and  uneducated  people  are  invariably 
the  first  to  receive  a  revelation.  But  these  igno- 
rant first  believers  are  not  thereby  rendered  super- 
homaa  They  are  still  subject  to  their  weakneases 
as  before — stui  susceptible  of  bias  and  untruth. 
In  the  first  place,  they  may  misunderstand  poor 
John  Smith,  who  has  to  speak  to  them  through  a 
newly  discovered  and  imperfect  alphabet ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  they  are  nervously  anxious  to  make 
him  appear  wiser  than  he  is,  while  their  vanity  is 
intere»ited  to  show  thefnaelves  to  equal  advantage. 
Jchn  Smith's  ghost  may  thus  be  greatly  eunsted 
and  misrepresented,  and  the  general  credit  of 
ghosts  may  be  tested  and  condemned  for  what 
they  never  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  or  saying. 

**  One  other  risk  of  injustice^in  case  Spirits  have 
memories  and  still  yearn  to  communicate  .with 
those  they  have  passed  a  life  in  loving.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  only  communications  of  negative 
diaracter  and  trifling  importance  that  could  be 
made  public.  The  questions  likely  to  be  asked  of 
the  dead  are  upon  subjects  too  sacred  for  news- 
paper mention.  The  most  earnest  seekers  for 
•puritrconverse  would  be  those  whose  delicate  and 
sen^tive  natures  shrink  most  from  the  ridicu'ing 
croas-questioning  of  the  scoffer.  We  are  likely, 
for  thH  reason,  to  have  the  best  proof  of  spint- 
revis- tings  carefully  shut  from  us;  and  we  may 
protest,  in  common  fairness,  we  think,  therefore, 
against  any  conclusive  argument  based  on  the  dia- 
logues that  are  publtBhed.  The  firmest  believers 
whom  we  know,  in  this  trans-Styxian  telegraph, 
are  highly  intellectual  persons,  who  have  no  de- 
sire to  convert  the  incredulous,  and  who  would 
Bouoer  publish  their  private  letters  to  the  living 
than  wh.it  they  believe  to  be  their  hallowed  con- 
verse with  the  dead. 

**  It  is  due  to  this,  as  to  any  important  new 
theory,  that  the  indirect  probabilities  of  its  being 
true  ahonld  be  taken  into  the  questioa  With 
knowledge  miraculuu^ly  enlarging  in  everv  other 
direetkxi,  it  seems  natural  that  we  should  make 
at  least  some  measurable  progress  in  compre- 
hendiQg  the  spirit^s  first  step  into  the  new  exist- 
ences It  is  nut  reasonable  to  suppose  that  death 
ia  alwnya  to  be  a  terror ;  and  it  would  not  be  at 


all  out  of  m«^asure  with  other  Providential  ame- 
liorations of  human  life,  if  we  >»  ere  yet  to  look 
forward  to  a  clearly  underttood  UHnorrow  beyfmd 
the  grave,  as  we  do  now  to  a  morning  beyond  a 
night  of  weariness —laying  off  our  bodies  without 
fear,' as  we  lay  off  our  earments  to  go  to  sleep. 
Such  a  soft«>ning  of  our  Tot  would  not  come  about 
in  a  day,  nor  by  a  miracle,  but  would  ea^^ily  arrive 
by  a  gradual  letting  of  light  into  the  first  dread 
darkness  of  eternity,  and  by  enabling  us  to  sfjeak, 
from  this  side  the  brink,  to  those  who  are  beyond. 

"  There  would  almost  seem  to  be  divine  purpose 
enough,  in  giving  us  this  glimmering  look  into  the 
spirit-world,  if  it  were  only  to  awaken  a  little  the 
imagintUion,  which  seems  under  paralyns  in  the 
age  we  live  in.  The  Bible  is  all  true,  but  it  is  all 
poetry,  too ;  and  our  Saviour's  medium  for  what 
ne  came  to  teach  was  the  language  of  that  very 
imagination  which,  in  the  present  day,  throws  dis- 
credit over  any  new  matter  that  it  is  employed  to 
illustrate.  To  give  us  something  startling,  and 
yet  vague,  to  believe,  is  likely  to  awaken  us,  if 
any  thing  could,  from  the  unhealthy  torpor  of  un- 
belief, in  which  the  blood  for  the  highest  activities 
of  the  soul  lies  sta^pant.  ^ 

"  But)  of  the  indirect  evidences  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  this  new  spirit-intercourse,  none  seems 
to  us  stronger  than  its  moderate  bc'ginnings  and 
its  apparent  incapability  of  being  turned  to  bad 
uses.  Pretension  would  have  made  bolder  ex- 
periments. Diabolical  ingenuity  would  have  given 
voice  sometimes  to  the  passions  that  die  with  us, 
and  would  have  lent  its  aid  to  oovetousness,  am- 
bition, and  revenge.  But  the  holier  and  purer 
affections  hilve  alone  found  a  voice.  Nothing  has 
even  teemed  to  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  us,  in  this  way,  except  that  which  would 
confirm  or  awaken  goodness.  It  favors  nothing 
(as  Ood  is  quite  capable  of  arran^ring)  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  this  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  tendency  is  to  set  a  guatd  over  our  secret 
motives  and  actions,  and  to  make  us  feel,  while  it 
keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  eood  who  have 
gone  before,  that  they  are  still  within  communion, 
and  more  with  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  worthier. 
We  repeat,  that,  if  it  is  '  all  humbug/  it  is  odd 
that  bad  people  make  no  handle  of  it.  This,  and 
other  signs,  make  it  look  to  us  lees  like  a  humbug 
than  what  might  reasonably  be  conjectured  by  a 
religious  enthusiast  to  be  an  apparent  prepara- 
tion for  the  cominff  about  of  the  millennium. 

"  We  have  said,  thus  far,  only  what  we  think 
should  fairly  be  allowed  to  the  *  Spirits,'  even  by 
those  who  do  not  believe ;  and  what  we  presume 
may  be  interesting,  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  to 
those  who  are  reading  or  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject For  ourselves,  we  f^hall  enter  unto  no  con- 
troversy  and  define  no  belief;  but  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  see  that  the  *  Knockers^  get  fair  play,  and 
we  shall  neglect  no  knowled^  of  spirits  or  spirit- 
land,  which  patience,  experiment,  and  a  liberal 
eredulitg  can  give  us." 

Bhip  and  8\ore  in  3fadttra,  Litbon,  and  the  J/edi- 
terranean.  By  Rev.  Waltu  Coltoh.  New- 
Turk  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Oa 

Thia  ia  a  now  edition  of  a  fiavorite  book  of  tha 
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pablic.  The  author  is  a  most  lively,  graceful,  and 
pleasant  companion  through  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribe?.  Although  it  is  years  since  we  first  pe- 
rused this  book,  we  have  never  lost  the  pleasing 
impression  that  it  left  behind. 

Warreniana :  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. By  the  Editor  of  a  Quarterly  Review. 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  k  Fields. 

Of  these  nhining  results  of  the  once  celebrated 
"Warren  blacking  we  need  only  quote  the  publish- 
ers* adverti.-tement : — ^  This  sparkling  little  volume 
having  been  for  many  years  out  of  print,  and  not 
readily  to  be  procured,  it  is  again  reprinted  as  a 
sort  of  companion  to  *  The  Rejected  AddretteSf 
whose  popularity  still  continues  unabated." 


Phynieo-Physiologieal  Researeheton  the  Dynamics 
of  Magnetimn^  Electricity^  llecUy  Lights  Crystal- 
lizatioTif  avd  Ckemism,  in  their  relation  to  Vital 
Force,  By  Baron  CuxaLEs  von  Reichenbagh. 
From  the  German.    New- York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

These  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  ab- 
struser  physical  phenomena,  and  their  connection 
with  me-^merism,  animal  vitality,  and  so  forth,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  that  interesting,  increasing, 
and  imperturbable  class  of  personages  of  both 
sexes  who  are  pursuing  their  investigations  with 
so  commendable  a  pertmacity  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  world,  in  the  new  path  found  thereunto 
through  tlie  pliysical;— this  progressive  age  being 
about  to  depart  from  the  patiis  <  f  the  fathers,  who 
went  up  to  the  spiritual  through  the  spiritual. 


A  TVeatlse  on  Political  Economy,    By  Qeobok 
Opdykk.    New-York:  Q.  p.  Putnam. 

This  treatise  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine, 
more  tlian  to  find  th>it  upon  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion it  is  altogether  unsound.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  the  autlior  proceeds  with  an  amazing  as- 
sumption of  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute,  as 
though  nothing  had  ever  been  said  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  the  way  truth  is  to  be  elicited  !  We 
must  give  Mr.  Oplyke  th')  credit  notwithstanding 
of  carrying  his  astumptiona  to  their  legitimate 


coDcitisioiis;  direei  taxation  and  the  abolitioD  of 
all  custom-hooses. 


The  Education  of  a  Dauffhier.  By  Archbiahop 
Fknxlon.  Translated  from  the  French.  7^ 
which  are  addedt  FendotC*  Epistle,  Ckaraeter 
of  Antiope,  So.    Baltimore :  Murphy  A  Ca 

We  commend  this  little  treatise  of  tlie  cele- 
brated Fenelon,  as  containing  very  many  valuable 
practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  ioatnictioa  that  all 
may  apply.  The  theology  of  the  good  Ardibishon 
those  who  do  not  like  it  may  omit,  and  there  will 
then  be  enough  that  is  of  universal  application  to 
make  hia  hints  on  training  morallr  anci  intellectu- 
ally worth  the  attention  and  application  of  all  to 
whom  the  subject  matter  of  the  work  is  a  part  of 
their  necessary  duties,    . 


Armah  of  the  Famine  in  Ireland  in  184'7,  1848, 
anrf  1849.  By  Mrs.  A. NicaoLsoN.  New- York: 
C.  French.     1851. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  witli  profound 
interest;  being  the  personal  observatsons  of  an 
active  and  benevolent  woman  among  the  terrible 
scenes  of  this  most  frightful  of  modem  calamities. 
We  can  at  present  only  commend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  reaaers. 


The  Fhtit  Garden  :  A  Treatise  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fruit  Trees  jKb 
Theory  and  Praeiiee  of  all  Operations  connected 
with  the  Propagation^  Transplanting,  Pruning, 
and  Training  of  Orchard  tsnd  Oarden  Tree*, 
dsc.  ike.  Illustrated  mth  upwards  of  one  hundred 
<>^<(  fififf  f^""^^  By  P.  Bakbt.  New- York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

We  are  told  that  this  most  interesting  science 
has  no  more  able  practiser  or  exponent  than  Mr. 
Barry  in  thi^  country.  His  instructions,  we  even 
can  see,  are  clearly  given,  and  with  an  evident 
practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  attaining 
the  results  aimed  at  To  all,  therefore,  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  require  such  instructions,  we  need 
j  not  say,  at  this  appropriate  season,  buy  this  book. 


NOTE.  — PLATE  OF  MR.  CLAY. 

We  present  in  this  number  a  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Clat.  It  has  been  our  desire  fof  some  time  past 
to  obtam  a  worthy  likeness  of  this  celebrated  man.  In  the  daguerreotype  taken  by  Mr.  Root  we 
thought  wc  had  obtained  what  we  desired,  and  accord'ngly  put  it  into  tlie  hands  of  the  engraver. 
The  result  we  confidently  hope  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  our  subscri  »er8,  as  we  think  it  enables  us 
to  pre^jent  them  with  the  best  portrait  of  Mr.  Clay  that  has  yet  been  engraved 

The^r«/  number  of  this  Review  (now  more  than  six  year^  since  issued)  was  embelliithed  with  the 
be^t  one  that  could  then  be  procured,  although  very  unworthy  of  the  subject  Mr.  Clay  was  then 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  to  tlie  astonishment  of  even  his  opponents,  (such  an  enthusiaam  was 
his  popularity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country  did  his  election  appear,) 
he  was  defeated.  But  he  has  served  the  country  in  these  six  years  since  with  scarcely  less  emaency 
and  with  no  less  ardor  tlian  if  he  had  won  the  prize.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  patriot  aage 
and  a  partisan  self-idolater.  This  is  all  the  biography  any  one  requires  of  the  interveniog  period  be- 
tween this  portrait  and  the  last 
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Adapted  to  every  required  operation  of  weighing,  aa  RAILROAD  SCALES,  FOR  TRAINS  Ott 
SIIfGLB  OARS,  in  me  on  nearl?  all  the  principal  Railrosdn  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
,  WAREHOUSE  SCALES,(d[>nnant  and  portable.)  HEAVY  PORTABLE  SCALES  oo  vbe«la 
for  Foundriea,  Rolling  Mills,  Iron  Houtei,  ^  STORE  SCALES,  VaiiouB  Hodificationi,  COOKTER 
SCALES,  ix.,  HAT  and  COAL  SCALES,  made  entirely  of  Iron  aod  Steel 

Theee  SoUea  have  been  long  known  end  aevM^lj  teated ;  amd  the  urjv «r«al  oonfideDCe  felt  io  tbeir 
accuracy  and  perfect  adjustment  is  Buch,  Ih^  tbej  are  now  regarded  aa  the  itanilard  fma  wluch 
there  is  no  appeal 

E.  dk  T.  FAIRBANKS  i  CO, 

St  Jobnsboij,  Tt 


VARIEGATED  FTRENNIEN  MAKBLE, 

813  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


LEONARD  SENOE  takea  the  pleosore  ofaniMiiincing  to  hii  friciida  and  the  public,  that  b«  is  the 
sole  authorised  dapoeitary  fbr  the  gale  of  tha  above  Marble  in  the  United  Slates.  He  has  made  ar- 
ragenientafbrtheeidwivesaleorthat  remarkable  spedes  of  marble  with  the  ovnen  of  the  quarries  in 
France.  A  descnptioo  of  the  marble  is  impoagiMa  :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appredatad.  It  comes  in  all 
hnea  and  colore,  at  timee,  like  the  moat  beautifully  polished  mahogany,  WHTat  others  embnudng  all  Ota 
oolors  of  the  rainbow. 

Orders  kr  Centre  Tables,  (such  aa  were  ei^lntoi  at  Uie  bat  Fair.)  Hirrw  Oinamelita,  Hantal 
Pieceisand  Table  Tops,  executed  in  the  beat  style.  I  invite  the  attentusi  of  the  public,  and  recpetl- 
fuUy  solicit  tlieir  patrcuag^. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  t«rm«  at  my  Marble  Twd,  No.  818  Broftdway,  New-Tork  Citv. 

April,  121.  '  ^ 


ROBBER  GOODS  FOR  EXPORT  AND  HOME  TRADE. 

CIRCVLIR   FOR    I8ii   OF   TRE 


OF  ]«En'-¥ORK. 

Thb  ilwra  Ooiii|>uT  b»1ii(ilirie  «plul.  ud  the  conunuid  sf  tha  msit  dfilnUa  aldll  (ad  logmuitT  In  tk*  esaa- 

1,  >Hb  DiKhlniirT  of  Inusanx  powrr,  ol  the  mo)!  upprgTot  dMciipUon,  hmn  nov  on  huul,  uu]  vUl  oaatlna*  to 
•epua  hud.  Till!  LAHOK^T  t.VD  HOST  00 HPLETE  STOCK  OP 

OOODTEAE'S  FATEirr  UETALLIC  BUBBEB  GOODS 

BVIR  OrFIBED  IN  THIS  C0DNTK7, 
DmBthii  to  OTo  tl<IO,OD0,  ud  oomprlilBi  orn  IDiu  hundnd  dldueat  utldH,  lii  atnorfior  woTkiuBdil|i,  k\  I 
un&ctonduolndrelf  bf  thlilIniiipuf,wlilghini>irTUUdUiliiiifji«cliiul>f,mud«1UlHiKld«(lheCoiiipwr'i 

DEPOT,  19   NASSAU  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 

AT  LOW  PRICKS  FOB  CASH  Ott  APPROVED  PAPER. 
The  TuMj  of  (oodi  now  miidi  nndrr  OoDdjm'a  patunt  arc  10  alaaaiTa  ud  mndnftil,  ai  vtU  aa  naafnl,  thr  no 

rmde,  u  v«U  aa  thofc  la  almnat  narj  olhtt  hnodi  or  botiaiu,  ti  called  to  chli  jtmrtng  tisda,  nodai  Ih* 
!*,  UiM  Uwr  wUl  And  aa  abort  aoai*  utlila  tha;  ddkI,  oc  qui  d»l  In  tn  great  adrastai*. 
JVXSV   or  AB.TZC&X8 


KfJUif  Jatkiu.  ' 

M^^lTai^" 

ITaurBU,. 

CuTTingl  CIoIAm 

fcTfiU: 

>"i.i  Pnet». 

T^4'-ii»- 

U-Mt  ««.. 

^.'  ITufer.. 

flr™i  PUM^. 

C»M"WSlmi«.!.. 

S^crOaini-i  BsU/U. 

DntH.g  w- 

SsfTi'  «■#(. 

TiJUf,  iTf  ti'ub. 

Btit  Rmu. 

Lif  Spcr.. 

A^il^  ^''. 

SIUU  RiMeT. 

Psckiiv  6  V- 

F<»-taW»  fiwU. 

SUncfMtu. 

IFadiKf  SuU. 

JirupH<jt,. 

TiMi  «m4  fim,  F^u  Cn-    TuUi*e  Rinet. 

JVny.  n»l  C»«l,. 

Hri  A»*'U  and  Faill. 

AlliyOAKb. 

Huon-..;*., 

Con  MiiktrM. 

Amf  QKiit. 

ro^cUwiwich  Boots  and 

SboM.  Muhlnt  Belltat,  and 

Pao)Ui>g,EnelMaadHrdcai> 

H 

«,  all  Umb,  Toji  or  aU 

:iullePapwl>nldcn'.  & 

^'eiKnlH  itllb  fldflllT  ar 

1  lUipatch,  and  thoj*  to  bt  a 

iriand  full  dearripilona. 

unema  npon  tha  rights 

OCT  l^k  i»(  far  Ufringtmrnti  nd  fmftuioti.—H  iliDuld  b«  nodentood  that  manj  of  tha  Ilabbi7  QMdl 
oSeiiKl  Id  the  UukEt,  and  uTd  i^  (iBtt-lrear's  Pat<-Dt  Mrtallli'  Rnbb»,an  b»e  Murlou, 

0^  Canlimt  u  /Jm/cm.— «oodr™r->Pal«it  MeuUic,  or  VulranlieJ  Rubber  Homl*.  an  not  nude  Btm  aod  ilgM 
■hciiFipoHid  toalowdtgreeof  T«utwratura,nortoniiDiKti>cgliiUDOiu  bj  »|iasat«  to  a  bigb  degree  ot  beat,  and 

'^"TJJ'oODTEAE'S    PATENT,   1844." 

\^  To  Cottnterfeil  which  is  Felony.  .£% 


BOOTH   &  FOSTER 


9       i 


FASmONABLB 

CLOTHING  AND  OUTFITTING 


No.  8T  OOUBTLAND  BTREBT,  HEW-TORK. 

Having  qJaygied  thdr  Ettabliahment  to  more  than  double  He  original  aiie,  wonld  call  the  att«itH>c 
of  CLOraiSRS  and  others,  to  tl^  fiurt  that  their  rtock  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  and  amoBDtato  otct 
100,000  DOLLARS,  manufacturea  under  their  own_perwnal  supernsioa  from  the  NEWEST  and 
MOST  FASHIONABLE  Goods  in  the  American  or  European  marketii»  and  which  for  skfle  and  rich- 
ness tannoi  &#  exeelUd  in  fA#  w>rkL 

Th»  Wholesale  Department, 

which  occupies  three  entire  lofta  of  their  BsUbliahmeni,  is  iSlled  with  EVERY  STYLE  QP  GAR 
HENTS,  adapted  to  the  season,  to  ^hidi  the  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited  to  a  careful 
examination  of  quality,  workmamhip^  style  of  trimmings,  and  cut»  which  the  propri^lMi  will  gnannt  j 
is  equal,  if  not  SUPliRIOR  to  that  of  any  house  in  the  trade. 

The  RetaU  Department, 

as  usual,  is  replete  with  eyeiy  thii^  New  and  Desirable  in  the  way  of  a  Gentleman's  Wardrohe. 
where  can  be  nunished  a  foil  outfit  in  fifteen  minutes^  equal  in  eyeiy  respect  to  any  custom  work,  snJ 
atonehalfthaezpeose.  jaBOOTH, 

AprO,  18t  H.  L.  FOSTER, 


TAllL  <&  'SliiVIBSs 


WHOLBALI    m  AMD  SILK 


HAT  MANUFAGTUEEBS, 


IgllLiLgWDILiyi,  B&  01., 

AND 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  [Opposite  the  Centre  Street  Depot.] 

u— 

All  kinds  of  FUR  and  SILK  HATS  made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  April,  121 

PAWSillmORING  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  FDRNISHING 


mssi'Qs^MSimsmss^i 


% 


260  Broadway,  con  Warren  st,  (opposite  the  Park,)  New-Tork, 

MAKES  TO   ORDER, 

MILITARY  and  NAVY  UNIFORMS,  FANCY  COSTUMES,  UNDER  GARMENTS  of  the 
finest  quality  and  most  approved  styles;  HOSIERY,  SILK  and  LINEN  CAMBRIC  HANL»- 
KERCHIEFS,   CRAVATS,   GLOVES^  Ac,  Ac 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  OBDER, 

AFTER  THE  LATEST  PARIS  PATTERNS. 

t^^Gentleroen  will  please  notify,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  defects  thc^  may  find  in  artides  fur- 
Dished  by  us,  in  order  to  have  them  either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  aatia&ctorily  altered. 

Feb.  12L 
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M.  A.  &  S.  ROOT'S 

PORTRAITS  AND  FAMILY  GROUPS. 


ElBHT  FIRST  PBEmnilB— SILVER  MEDALS— 
Awanlediat  the  Gnat  Fatn  in  Boston,  New-Tork,  and  PUlkdelpMia, 


OAir  n  BXBir  at 


M.  i  n.  ROOT'S  GALLERIES. 

363  finidway,  cor.  Fnnklii  st,  N.  T.,  &  140  Chestnt  st,  Phiia. 


Thi  HsBSRa.  Boot  bating  yielded  to  the  maaj  mgent  aolidtatioDs  of  their  numemae  fikodi  to 
OBtalxlish  a  branch  of  their 

tmiuTii  iiiiiiiiiTTri  uiiur 

in  this  dtj,  bare  been  engaged  for  eome  tine  past  in  fit&ig  op  an 

IglLEiBASIir  SOITIS  (DIP  IdDdDMS 

AT 

S6S  BROADHTAY,  COR.  FRANHXIIV  ST., 

where  they  ehall  be  most  bi^ypy  to  see  all  their  nnmeroue  frienda,  ae  also  strangers  and  dthBens 
generally.  The  admowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  estaUishmeot  has  acquired  for  Rb 
pictures,  and  the  prpgressiTe  improyementa  made  in  the  art^  we  trust,  will  be  fully  sustained,  as 
each  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  experienced  and  ddliiil  artiste  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  conmiencemeni 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  estabUshment  are  pronounced  by  artiste  and  scientific  men  unriyalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  shades  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Painter. 

Cittxens  and  strapgem  risiting  the  Qallery  can  have  their  miniatures  or  portraite  taken  in  this 
unique  style,  and  neatly  set  m  Morocco  Oases,  Gold  Lockete  or  Breastpins,  Bings,  ^  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Heretofore  an  afanost  insurmountable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  production  of  family 
likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.-  The  Messrs.  Boot  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an  entirely 
new  discovery  of  theirs^  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  as  the  time  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 
or  three  seconds  in  fiiir,  or  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  in  dondy  weather. 

N.B. — Laddes  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  or  dark  materials,  avoiding  whites  or  light 
blues.    A  shawl  or  scarf  gives  a  pleaang  effect  to  the  picture. 

Fob  QmnLEMBx.-^A  black  or  figured  vest ;  also  figured  scarf  (v  cravat,80  thai  the  bosom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

Foe  OHiLoaxN.— Plaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  work.  Bingleteadd  mudi  to  the  beanty  of 
the  picture. 

The  best  hour  for  Children  is  fiKmi  11  A.  M.  to  S  P.  M.    All  others  firom  8  A.  tt.  to  6  P.  K. 

Jaa-lii. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 


or 


WILLIAM    H.    CRAWFORD 


FART   TWO, 


Thb  Bank  ezcitemeiit  in  the  Senate  was 
80on  succeeded  bj  the  thrilling  soenea  which 
preceded  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain.  It  was  well  known  that, 
howerer  widely  Crawford  might  differ  from 
the  body  of  the  Republican  party  on  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy,  on  the  subject  of 
dedaring  war  he  was  with  them  heart  and 
hand,  and  even  sealoua  for  an  immediate 
resort  to  direct  hostilities.  He  bad  given 
his  voice  for  war  since  the  time  when  the 
Chesapeake  had  been  so  wantonly  outraged 
by  the  Leopard;  and  now,  that  repeated 
injuries  to  American  commerce  at  the  hands 
of  British  subjects  had  followed  that  first 
msolent  invasion  of  our  national  rights,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  further  post- 
ponement of  hostilities  would  bring  dishonor 
to  the  American  name  and  nation.  The 
timid  and  dallying  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  not  in  accordance  with  his  bold 
and  energetic  nature.  Negotiations  had 
been  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  while 
both  Kbgland  and  France  were  daily  prey- 
ing  on  American  commerce.  Pirates  and 
VOL.  TIL    vo.  VI.    mrw  aism. 


privateers  swept  the  ocean  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  our  sailors  were  violently  seised 
and  impressed ;  our  merchandise  was  ruth- 
lessly confiscated.  No  quarter  was  shown 
by  either  of  the  belligerents,  and  no  excep- 
tions were  made  in  any  instance,  or  under 
any  drcumstances.  Embargoes  were  raised 
only  to  subject  our  vessels  to  pillage,  and 
restrictions  modified  only  to  benefit  enemies 
and  robbers.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees were  still  rigorously  enforced,  to  our 
dishonor  and  injury,  and  British  orders  in 
Council  still  remained  in  full  effect,  notwith- 
standing our  protestations  and  threats. 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  our  intercourse 
with  Europe  when  the  session  of  1611-12 
was  opened.  It  had  progressed  until  April 
of  the  latter  year,  when  .the  Vice  President, 
George  Clinton,  died.  In  con8equ«Dce  of 
this  melancholy  and  sudden  event,  the  chair 
of  the  Senate  became  vacant  An  election 
for  President  jfro  tempore  was  held,  and 
Crawford  was  unanimously  chosen.  His 
elevation,  however  gratifying,  withdrew  from 
the  active  sphere  of  senatorial  duties  one 
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of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  advocates 
for  the  war.  He  however  discharged  the 
delicate  functions  of  this  high  office  with  an 
ability,  impartialitj,  and  promptness  that 
won  golden  opinions  from,  all  parties,  and 
that  materiallj- expedited  the  now  compli- 
cated business  of  the  chamber.  But  his 
abstraction  frjm  the  floor  did  not  operate  to 
weaken  his  deep  interest  in  the  war  ques- 
tion. His  vote  will  be  found  recorded  in 
&yor  of  every  measure  which  looked  to 
preparation  for  an  event  that  was  now 
deemed  inevitable;  and  when,  at  length, 
towards  the  beginning  of  summer,  test  ques- 
tions began  to  be  taken  almost  every  day, 
the  name  of  Crawford  stands  conspicuously 
in  the  affirmative  on  each  occasion.  The 
final  act,  as  is  weU  known,  having  passed 
both  houses  early  in  June,  was  approved  and 
published  on  the  18th  of  the  month;  and 
Congress,  after  voting  full  supplies  to  meet 
the  interesting  exigency,  soon  afterwards 
adjourned. 

It  is  not  within  the  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle to  pursue  further  idlusion  to  the  events 
of  this  memorable  war.  This  is  more  prop- 
erly the  province  of  some  future  historian, 
whose  labors  shall  be  (Erected  to  that  sub- 
ject We  will  barely  say,  that  the  history 
of  that  period  remains  to  be  written.  Those 
who  have  essayed  to  do  so,  thus  fiir,  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  or  culpably  negli- 
gent, if  we  are  to  judge  their  talent  or  their 
industry  by  the  fruits  of  their  attempts. 
There  are  points  involved  which  claim  the 
deepest  interest,  apart  from  the  shock  and 
thunder  of  battle-fields  and  of  hostile  navies, 
but  which  have  received  scarcely  a  passing 
Dotioe  at  the  bands  of  the  penny-picking 
hordes  and  demagogue  adventurers  who 
have  heretofore  thrust  their  puny  efforts  on 
the  reading  public 

Crawford's  reputation,  at  this  time,  had 
become  equal  to  that  of  any  statesman  in 
the  Repubiie.  He  had  been  not  more  than 
five  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  only 
.  eight  years  in  public  life.  A  comparatively 
short  period  had  but  elapsed  since  he  had 
been  an  humble  ^d  obscure  pedagogue. 
Yet  his  fame  was  now  spread  through  the 
whole  land,  and  the  public  voice  ranked 
him  among  the  greatest  of  the  nation.  The 
eyes  of  the  people  turned  to  him  with  con- 
fidence, as  the  erisis  approached  ^hich  all 
dreaded.^  His  energy  of  character,  bold- 
ness, and  known  business  qualifications  elicit- 


ed general  admiration,  and  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing popularity  induced  Mr.  Madison  to 
invite   him   to  become  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.     He  was  offered  the  important 
post  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  earnestly 
solicited  to  accept    After  mature  reflection 
and  consultation,  he  dedded  to  remain  in 
the  Senate.    This  act  we  feel  bound  to  con- 
demn.   In  view  of  approaching  hostilities 
with  England,  and  consequent  disruption  of 
nearly  lul  foreign  intercoune,  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  was  to  become  the  principal 
and  most  interesting  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  President  himself  was  not  peculiarly 
gifted  with  those  qualities  which  constitute 
an  energetic  and  successful  war  officer.    In- 
deed, the  event  showed  that  Mr.  Madison 
was  wholly  deficient  in  this  respect,  and, 
therefore,  eminenthr  in  want  of  a  counsellor 
like  Crawford.     We  hesitate  not  to  declare 
the  opinion,  that  if  Crawfbrd,  instead  of  the 
then  incumbent,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
War  Department,  a  British   force  would 
never  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the 
District,  and  Washington  would  not  have 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  invaders. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  military 
men  that  the  battle  of  Bladensbur^  was  lost 
to  the  Americans  in  consequence  of  bad 
management;  and  it  is  even   a  question 
whether  a  more  energetic  Government  would 
not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  expedi- 
tion and   landing  of  Admiral  Cockbum 
altogether.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Madison  was  not  an  able  and  emdent 
executive  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
general  duties.    As  a  civilian  we  regard 
him  as  standing  pre-eminent  among  all  his 
compeers.    But  we  do  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  practical 
rules  of  the  military  art,  and  most  singularly 
deficient  in  natural  endowments  "as  concerns 
the  qualities  of  a  war  officer.    No  one,  we 
imagine,  better  knew  of  these  defidendes 
than  Crawford.    He  was  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President,  and  was  often 
advised  with  by  members  of  the  CabiDet 
He  was  quite  too  sagacious  not  to  have 
found  out  that  they  were  all  entirely  un- 
learned in  military  affiurs,  and  accomplished 
only  in  the  civil  routine  of  statesmanship. 
Mr.  Monroe,  it  is  true,  had  seen  some  active 
service,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  had  never  discovered  any  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  as  an  officer,  beyond 
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the  posBeaHion  of  unquestioned  personal  cour- 
age ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  denied  either  to 
Mr.  Madison  or  to  his  Cabioet    Besides,  a 
long  and  snocessful  diplomatic  career  had 
donbtless  contributed  to  unfit  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  prompt  mid  ener- 
getic service  of  military  Ufe.    The  diplo- 
matist and  the  commander  are  antipodes  in 
character.    The  kind  of  study  which  makes 
the  first  is  precisely  that  which  is  calculated 
to  unmake  the  last    The  one  must  stndy 
how  to  dally,  to  delay,  to  mystify  language, 
to  misinterpret  expressions,  to  avoid  direct 
issues,  and,  sometimes,  to  feign  irresolution. 
It  is  true  that  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare 
was  formed  somewhat  on  the  same  basis ; 
but  modem  warriors,  Frederick  the  Great, 
BonM>arte,  Wellington,  Jackson,  have  pro- 
ven that  the  opposite  of  all  these  qualities 
are  the  true  characteristics  of  an  accom- 
plished commander.    It  may  happen,  as  to 
some  extent  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  diplomatist  and   the  captain  may  be 
united  in  one  person ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  united  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  distinguished  executive  officers 
ever  known  to  the  country.    But  Crawford, 
while  having  never  received  a  military  edu- 
cation, was  eminently  prepared  •  to  manage 
the  War  Department  at  a  time  when  energy, 
decision,  and  bold  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
character  were  so  imperatively  needed.   Ra- 
pidity of  thought  was  a  chief  trait  in  his 
mental  structure,  and 'immediate  action  fol- 
lowed.   He  possessed  great  enterprise,  great 
prescience,  and  great  resources  of  mind, 
while  passion  and  enthusiasm  were  strangely 
blended  with  calmness    and  deliberation. 
None,  in  &ct,  who  have  studied  and  com- 
pared human  character,  will  fail  to  perceive 
that  his  prominent  traits  of  character  were 
the  very  same  as  those  which  distinguished 
the  elder  William  Pitt    The  Department 
of  War,  then,  was  the  office  for  which  he 
was,  at  that  juncture  of  affidrs,  particularly 
fitted ;  and  having  been  so  early,  unwaver- 
ing, and  conspicuous  an  advocate  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
there  was  resting  on  him,  we  think,  a* very 
heavy  obligation  to  accept  and  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  was  tendered 
to  him  by  the  President    He  chose  to  de- 
cide diflkrently,  and  justice  to  his  known 
disinterestedness  of  character  requires  us  to 
believe  that  his  refusal  was  induced  by  some 


strong  personal  reasons  which  have  not  been 
declared. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  Crawford  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  room  of  Joel  Barlow,  who  had  died  just 
a  few  months  previously,  whilst  in  the  act- 
ive discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  bis 
mission.  Our  relations  with  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  at  this  time,  were  most  delicately 
and  singularly  involved,  and  their  conduct 
required  the  aid  of  just  such  a  person  as 
Crawford.  There  was  no  subtle  diplomacy 
to  be  resorted  to  in  their  management,  but 
a  bold  demand  to  be  made  for  redress  of 
past  injuries,  and  an  explanation  asked  of 
an  act -which  betokened  bad  £Edth.  The 
spoliations  on  American  commerce  and  the 
sequestration  of  American  property,  which 
followed  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
had  begun  to  be  most  severely  felt  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens,  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment was  becoming  rife  throughout  the 
whole  land.  In  proportion  to  the  delay  of 
Congress  to  pass  measures  which  looked  to 
direct  hostility  with  England,  did  Bonaparte 
increase  the  rigorous  execution  of  these  harsh 
decrees.  He  had  resolved,  from  the  first, 
that  our  Government  should  choose  between 
France  and  England.  Knowing  that  the 
British  Ministry  were  pursuing  a  policy 
towards  the  United  States  which  must  inev- 
itably lead  to  a  war,  he  directed  his  whole 
efforts  to  precipitate  that  event  To  this 
end,  while  sternly  enforcing  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decides  against  us,  he  never  failed  to 
intimate,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  de- 
crees would  be  relaxed  the  moment  that 
our  Government  took  the  initiative  steps  to 
hostilities  with  England.  Indeed,  he  as- 
sured the  American  Minister  that  his  course 
was  the  consequence  alone  of  British  inso- 
lence, which  laiBt  being  manifested  as  well 
to  the'  United  States  as  to  France,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  no  exception  in  our  favor 
until  our  Grovemment  prepared  to  resent  the 
orders  in  Council;  further  declaring  that 
the  decrees  were  to  be  suspended  so  soon  as 
we  should  procure  a  revocation  of  the  British 
orders.  These  pretended  friendly  advances, 
made  at  a  time  when,  in  addition  to  the 
evils  we  were  suffering  in  consequence  of 
suspended  commerce,  our  seamen  were  being 
daily  impressed  into  the  British  service, 
were  received  with  niarked  favor  by  the 
American  Government  and  nation,  notwith- 
standing that  eveiy  one  saw  clearly  the  self- 
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ish  liiotive  which  actuated  the  French  Em- 
peror. No  one  doubted  but  that  the  ad^ 
vances  were  made  with  a  view  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  where,  in  fact,  it  properlj  be* 
longed,  on  the  common  enemy  of  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  thus,  bj  producing  angry  and 
fruitless  correspondences,  to  compel  us  into 
a  state  of  hostility  with  England.  But  the 
American  CalMnet  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  these  overtures  from  Bonaparte,  no  mat- 
ter how  intended,  might  be  effectually  used 
to  bring  our  relations  to  a  determination 
with  either  belligerent  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1809,  a  non-intercourse 
with  France  and  England  was  substituted 
by  Congress  in  lieu  of  the  embargo,  the 
President  being  authorized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  case  either  power  should  repeal 
or  modify  their  exceptionable  edicts,  inter- 
course with  the  same  should  be  renewed. 
If  r.  Erskine  was  then  the>  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  at  Washington.  He  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tiies,  and,  availing  himself  of  this  law,  gave 
assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  orders  in  Council  should  be  withdrawn 
after  the  10th  of  June  following.  Without 
waiting  to  inquire  how  far  this  declaration 
might  comport  with  the  ambassador's  in- 
structions, Mr.  Madison  very  precipitately,  as 
we  think,  issued  his  proclamation,  opening 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  British  ves- 
sels, and  renewing  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
as  the  event  showed,  to  await  A  confirma- 
tion of  this  promise  from  the  l^ritish  Grov- 
ernment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause 
that  of  France  to  be  notified  of  the  ar- 
rangement, 80  that  her  protestations  of 
friendship  might  have  been  fairly  tried. 
But  the  President,  seemingly  in  too  hot 
haste  to  conciliate  Great  Britain,  issued  his 
proclamation ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
this  act,  so  well  calculated  to  wound  the 
pride  and  exdte  the  jealousy  of  France,  in- 
asmudi  as  a  ^scriminalion  was  thus  rashly 
made  to  her  prejudice  without  allowing  to 
her  ordinary  grace  time,  threw  Napoleon 
into  an  uncontrollable  ecstasy  of  passion. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  executed 
against  American  vessels  with  tenfold  rigor, 
and  our  Minister  resident  was  loaded  with 
taunts  and  reproaches! 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  declaration  and 
promises  of  Mr.  Erskine  were  disavowed  by 
the  British  Government,  and  it  waa  an- 


nounced that,  in  making  such,  he  had  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
President,  repenting  too  late  his  precipitan- 
cy, renewed  the  Non-intercourse  Act  against 
England,  early  in  the  ensuing  August 
Mr.  Erskine,  chagrined  and  mortified,  de* 
inanded  to  be  recalled,  and  the  last  pros- 
pect of  a  satas&ctory  adjustment  faded  away. 
In  this  extraordinary  state  of  afiiuJa,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
deed seriously  embarrasse4  as  to  its  future 
course  with  the  two  implacable  belhgerents. 
In  his  anxiety  to  preserve  amicable  rela- 
tions with  both,  and  to  avoid  war,  it  is  flot 
to  be  denied  that  Bfr.  Madison,  constitution- 
ally tanud  as  a  politician^  and  perplexed 
by  the  unpatriotic  course  of  the  Eastern 
States^  committed  many  blunders,  and  was 
guilty  of  extreme  precipitancy  in  more  than 
one  instance.  But  the  purity  of  his  mo* 
tives  cannot  be  questioned^  notwithstanding 
that  his  course  may  be  liable  to  severe 
censure.  To  relieve  this  embarrassment^ 
however,  and  to  guard  against  future  pre- 
cipitancy, it  was  now  determined  to  dumge 
position  with  respect  to  both  beUigerants. 
It  was  determined  that  the  merchant  resseb 
of  hoth  nations  should  be  admitted  into 
American  ports,  while  their  armed  ships 
were  excluded.  The  President,  too,  was 
again  authorized  to  propose  that  in  case 
either  power  revoked  its  offensive  edicts 
within  a  certain  time,  the  same  was  to  be 
declared  by  proclamation ;  and  that  then,  if 
the  other  nation  did  not  also  relax  its 
policy,  the  non-intercourse  law  was  to  revive 
against  the  latter,  and  all  restrictions  rused 
as  to  the  former.  This  act  being  commu- 
nicated to  both  Governments,  drew  from 
that  of  France  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affiiirs  to  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, declaring  that  the  Berlin  a&d  Milan 
decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  after  the 
first  of  November,  1810,  they  would  cease  to 
have  any  effect ;  **  it  being  undemiood^  the 
Minister  said,  "that,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  the  English  shall  reroke  their 
orders  in  Council,  or  that  the  United  States 
shall*  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected.'' 
The  guarded  language  of  this  letter,  as  w^ 
as  the  fact  of  its  not  being  sigrned  by  the 
Emperor  or  accompanied  by  any  authorita- 
tive repeal,  should  nave  placed,  we  think,  a 
degree  of  prudent  restraint  on  the  course  of 
our  Government    There  was,   clearly,  a 
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most  serious  condition  attached;  and  the 
question  arose,  whether  it  was  preeedent  or 
subsequenty  when  construed  by  the  techni- 
cal rules  of  law.  The  American  Executive 
adopted,  prompUy,  the  latter  interpretation, 
and,  despite  the  signal  consequences  which 
had  followed  his  httty  action  in  a  previous 
case,  immediately  issued  his  proclamation  as 
prescribed  by  the  act^  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  communidition  with  England. 
The  proclamation,  as  before,  gave  nse  to 
many  and  serious  disputes.  That  Napoleon 
intended  the  concluding  sentence  just  quoted 
as  a  precedent  condition,  and  that  his  de- 
crees should  remain  in  force  until  the  British 
orders  in  Council  w^re  definitively  revoked, 
the  issue  evidently  unfolds.  Itwas  confidently 
predicted  that  England  would  not  regard 
such  an  obscure  declaration  as  a  revocation 
of  the  decrees ;  that  she  would  not,  without 
a  more  formal  promulgation  of  the  Em- 
peror's designs,  relax  her  own  policy ;  and 
she  did  so  decide  and  act  A&  a  natural 
consequence,  therefore,  American  vessels  were 
still  seized  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees^  as  had  been  predicted,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  French  Minister  produced 
no  tfisible  fruits.  Bonaparte's  crarty  policy 
b^an  to  be  clearly  developed.  Every  one 
now  understood  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  since  England  had  declined  to 
revoke  her  orders  in  Ck>uncil,  would  only  be 
relaxed  in  our  favor  when  the  United  States 
should  declare  war,  as  had  been  expressly 
prtmded  in  the  French  Minister's  letter, 
against  Great  Britain.  In  this  dilemma,  an 
appeal  was  again  made  by  the  American 
Cabinet  to  England,  to  the  effect  that  the 
declaration  of  the  French  Minister  should 
induce  a  relaxation  of  policy.  This  appeal 
called  forth  the  celebrated  annunciation  from 
the  Prince  Begent,  that  England  would  only 
revoke  the  orders  in  Council  when  the  French 
Government,  by  some  authentic  act^  publicly 
promulged,  should  make  known  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  This  answer  was  intended  to  be 
final,  and  it  was  so  regarded;  and  at  this 
point  opens  a  chapter  of  history  as  interest- 
ing as  singular,  the  elucidation  of  which  is 
stul  locked  up  within  the  unexplored  re- 
cesses of  diplomatic  craft 

The  American  Cabinet  had  now  fairly 
taken  its  position.  France  had  responded 
to  its  demand,  and,  if  equivocally,  at  least 
in  such  way  as  had  be^  recognized  and 


acted  upon.  England  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  to  such  extent  nad  this  refusal 
exasperated  public  sentiment,  that  no  al- 
ternative was  left  but  a  resort  to  the  last 
appeal  of  nations.  It  is  clear  that  Bod2v- 
parte  had  been  all  along  laboring  to  produce 
this  result  His  policy  was  developing  at 
every  period  of  the  negotiations ;  and  a  fact 
which  now  soon  came  to  light,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  designs  in  so  long  delaying  a  pub* 
lie  and  authentic  revocation  of  his  decrees. 
Here  is  the  starting-point  of  the  secret 
history.  The  declaration  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, while  it  precipitated  the  declaration  of 
our  war  with  England,  had  been  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  our  Minister  to  France,  as  a 
ground  of  appeal  to  the  French  Emperor  to 
leave  England  without  excuse  for  her  con- 
duct, by  promulging  an  authentic  and  defini- 
tive repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
It  was  urged  that  Napoleon  should  explicitly 
declare  that  these  decrees  had  not  been  ap- 
plied in  our  case  since  the  previous,  though 
disputed,  declaration  to  that  effect  Not 
having  yet  heard  what  effect  the  Prince 
Regent's  declaration  had  produced  on  the 
American  Congress  and  Government,  Na- 
poleon was  reluctant,  at  first,  to  make-  any 
response  to  this  appeal.  If  he  should  re- 
spond, and,  in  that  event,  England  should 
revoke  her  orders  in  Council,  he  feared  evi- 
dently  lest  such  revocation  on  his  part 
might  calm  excitement  in  the  United  States, 
and  thus  break  up  the  prospect  of  war, 
which  had  now  opened  so  auspiciously  for 
his  purposes.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there 
came  to  France  such  rumors  of  hostile 
preparations  in  this  country,  of  embargoes 
laid,  and  of  moneys  bo  be  raised,  of  armies 
to  be  recruited,  and  of  fleets  to  be  equipped, 
that  all  doubt  as  to  the  result  was  fully 
removed,  and  war  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy.  Then  he  answered  the  call.  A 
decree,  bioring  Uie  imperial  ngn.ture,  was 
produced  and  handed  to  Mr.  Barlow,  which 
purported  to  have  been  dated  and  duly 
issued  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  declaring 
unequivocally  that  no  application  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  nad  been  made, 
as  respected  American  vessels,  since  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  previous,  and  fairly  confirm- 
ing the  disputed  declaration  of  the  last 
date.  This  document,  thus  long  and  singu- 
larly concealed,  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  England  at  once  revoked  the  orders  in 
Council.    But  the  revocation  came  too  lat  * . 
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where  thej  shall  be  most  happj  to  see  afl  thdr  numerous  friends,  as  also  strangers  and  dfiaeos 
generally.  The  acknowledged  high  character  this  celebrated  establishment  haa  acquired  for  its 
pictures,  and  the  prpgressiye  improTements  made  in  the  art^  we  trust,  will  be  fbllj  sustained,  tm 
each  department  at  this  branch  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  same  ezperienoed  and  $ialM  artists  that 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  conmiencanent 

The  pictures  taken  at  this  establishment  are  pronounced  by  artists  and  scientific  men  unriTalled 
for  depth  of  tone  and  softness  of  light  and  shade^  while  they  display  all  the  artistic  aiTai%;eme&t  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  Painter. 

Oitiaens  and  strar^fflM  Tiaiting  the  Gallery  can  have  tiieir  nuniatures  or  portraits  takeo  in  thie 
unique  style,  and  neatly  set  in  Horoooo  Oases,  Gkdd  Lockets  or  Breastpins,  Bings,  dc,  in  a  £iw 
minutes. 

Heretofore  an  dhnost  insurmountable  obstacle  has  presented  itself  to  the  productioo  of  fiunily 
likenesses,  in  regard  to  children.*  Tlie  Messrs.  Root  are  happy  to  state  that  through  an  entirely 
new  discoyery  of  theirs^  this  difficulty  has  been  oyercome,  as  tiie  time  of  sitting  will  not  exceed  two 
or  three  seconds  in  fiur,  or  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  in  cloudy  weather. 

K3. — IiADxn  are  recommended  to  dress  in  figured  m  dark  materials,  ay<»ding  whites  or  light 
blues.    A  shawl  or  scarf  giyes  a  pleasiQg  effect  to  the  picture. 

Fo&  Gkmtlxmbn.— 'A  black  or  figured  yest;  also  figtved  scarf  or  crayat,ao  thast  the  bosom  be  not 
too  much  exposed. 

Fen  OBiLDaxN.— Flaid,  striped  or  figured  dresses,  lace  work.  Bii^letsadd  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

The  beet  hour  for  Children  is  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.    All  others  firom  8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
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the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  known  that 
the  ootifident  speech  of  Janins  reached  its 
aim  irith  rapidity — took  the  popular  assent 
bj  instant  storm.  Burke  never  felt  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  Junius.  £[is  denunda- 
laons  of  Warren  Hasting  were  vague  and 
melodramatic,  compared  with  the  toma- 
hawking and  scalping  of  Mansfield,  Grafton, 
Barrington,  apd  the  rest,  by  their  masked 
adversary.  One  of  Burke's  biographers, 
Mr.  Prior,  thinks  he  was  Junius.  As  re- 
garded the  palpable  dissimilarity  in-  the 
styles  of  the  two  men,  Prior  tries  to  account 
for  it  by  saying,  that  where  the  purpose  was 
conceaunent,  the  tmknown  writer  would 
assume  a  manner  such  as  would  make  in- 
ternal evidence  of  no  avail.  Dr.  Bissett, 
who  also  wrote  a  life  of  Burke,  is  of  the 
very  loose  opinion,  that  the  latter  ^  was  not 
frequently  the  writer  of  Junius's  letters,  if 
he  was  of  any .^  He  further  says,  ^  I  think 
Lord  George  Gkrmaine  not  Jumus,  because 
inferior  to  the  latter ;  Burke,  because  supe- 
Permitting  these  learned  Tliebans 
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to  neutralize  each  other,  we  come  to  Burke's 
own  sentiments.  Mr.  Butler,  author  of  the 
Reminiscences  concerning  JuxA,  says, 
Burke  spoke  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  &B- 
gust ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  aversion  of  a  mind  like  Burke's  from 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  anonymous  writer. 
Mr.  Burke  truly  said  to  Dean  Marley :  ^*  I 
could  not  write  like  Junius,  and*  if  I  could, 
I  would  not"  In  fact,  Burke  told  Johnson, 
spontaneously,  that  he  was  not  Junius. 
This  may  be  accepted  as  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  prior  and  better  evidence  of 
the  Letters. 

Charles  Lloyd,  brother  of  the  Dean  of 
Norwich,  and  private  secretary  of  George 
Grenville,  (Grenville,  bv-the-bye,  is  the  onlj^ 
man  whom  Junius  eulogizes  in  an  unquali- 
fied manner,)  has  been  wought  by  many  to 
have  been  llie  author  of  the  Letters.  Dr. 
Parr, 

**  the  learned  monster, 
Who  wrote  an  epitaph  that  none  oould  co08truei* 

swore  by  Lloyd.  He  said  to  Butler  in 
1822 :  ^  I  tell  you  peremptorily  that  the 
real  Junius  was  secretary  U>  George  Gren- 
ville ;  the  name  of  Junius  was  Lloyd."  He 
has  recorded  this  belief  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  libnurv:  '^The  writer  of  Junius  was 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Secretary  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville;  this  will  oae  day  be  generally  ac- 


knowledged." This  betief  came  apparently 
from  the  facts  that  Junius  always  praised 
George  Grenville,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
write  about  the  period  of  Lbyd's  death, 
which  todc  place  tWe  days  after  &e  last 
letter  of  Junius,  dated  January  19,  1773. 
Another  fact  may  be  opposed  to  tbe  last  (^ 
these.  About  six  weeks  aftw  tbe  death  of 
Lloyd,  Wood&ll  threw  out  his  usual "  sig- 
nals" (in  his  communicationa  -with  corre- 
pondents)  for  Junius.  Now,  it  is  believed, 
and  we  think  correctly,  that  WoodM  could 
make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  writer, 
whom  he  always  treated  witb  a  respect 
approaching  reverence;  and  we  may  con- 
clude he  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
signalling  a  dead  man.  An  argument  like 
tms,  however,  is  of  inferior  import  in  those 
considerations  which  properly  beloxig  to  the 
character  and  identi^of  Junius. 

The  claims  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke,  of 
the  Boyds,  Dyers,  Glovers,  RosejohageDs, 
Wrays,  ^c,  are  not  worth  dwelling  on,  now- 
a-days — ^they  have  been  long  given  up. 
The  name  of  Greneral  Lee  Jias  alao  been  ad- 
vanced ;  and  in  his  case,  there  is  a  sort  of 
equivoque  which  comntenanced  the  imputa- 
tion. Lee  was  the  author  of  several  letters 
printed  in  the  Public  Advertis&r  in  1769 
and  1771,  with  the  signature,  "Janius 
Americanus."  He  was  also  tbe  writer  of 
thePreamble  of  the  Bill  of  I^ts.  Ina 
letter  to  Wilkes,  Junius  says :  "^  Your  Ameri- 
can friend  is  plainly  a  man  of  abilities."  In 
1803  Mr.  Rodney,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Wilmington  Mirror^  stated  that  in  1773 
Lee  confessed  he  was  Juniua.  It  seems 
that  in  conversation,  Lee  asserted  the  secret 
of  these  Letters  never  would  be  known — 
that  it  would  die  with  the  author.  Now 
Rodney,  as  he  says  himself  b^g  wonde^ 
fully  struck  with  something  in  Lee's  manner, 
tola  him  he  thought  he  (Lee)  must  be  Jn- 
mus.  Lee,  he  relates,  looked  confused,  and 
then  said,  it  would  be  but  folly  for  him  to 
deny  he  was  Junius.  (There  appears  to  be 
some  truth  in  that)  He  then  requested 
secresy  in  the  matter.  This  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cock-and-bull  story.  It  ^ 
not  improbable  that  Lee  imposed  an  eqniro- 
cal  admission  upon  Rodney.  He  inigl3t 
have  said  he  wrote  letters  mgned  Jumus— 
inasmuch  as  he  was  Junius,  oertainly — ^bai 
with  a  difference.  The  last  attempt  to  un- 
mask the  great  unknown  seems  to  hsiB 
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been  made  a  few  years  ago,  bj  Mr.  BrittoD, 
who  seeing  the  difficulties  to  he  encountered 
in  trying  to  reconcile  any  one  man  to  the 
conditions  of  Junius,  resolved  to  make  sure 
of  the  matter  and  announce  him  as  ^  three 
single  flpentlemen  rolled  into  one  ^ — ^to  wit : 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  Dunning,  and  Lord 
Shelbume;  the  first  to  answer  the  War 
Office  pretensions  of  Naminis  Umbra,  the 
second  to  cover  the  evidences  of  legal  acu- 
men, and  the  third  to  countenance  Uie  lofty 
discontented  Whig  statesmanship  of  Junius. 
Mr.  Britton's  ingenuity  certainly  deserved 
better  success  than  we  apprehend  his  dis- 
quisition has  met  with. 

The  ^^ruck*^  in  this  race  of  pretensions, 
as  a  sportsman  would  say,  has  been  di- 
minished to  two  or  three  names— one  of 
which  is  the  true  one.  Richard,  Earl  Tem- 
ple, brother  of  George  Grenville  and  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Lord  Chatham,  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Newhall,  who  published  his 
ai^rament  in  1 83 1 .  A  report  which  origina- 
ted about  the  year  1827,  in  the  Inspector,  a 
London  magazine,  edited  by  Effington  Wil- 
son, sent  the  public  curiosity  to  look  for  Ju- 
nius in  the  Grenville  fiitmily.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time,  that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  rummaging  at  Stowe, 
found  a  parcel  of  MS.  papeis  containing 
'  three  of  Junius's  Letters — among  which  was 
that  to  the  King-— concealed  in  a  recess  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  quite  in 
the  style  of  the  Minerva  Fress  mysteries! 
Whereupon  the  Duke  went  over  to  Lord 
Grenville,  who  looked  solemn  and  conscience- 
struck,  recognizing  the  whole  affidr,  but  beg- 
ging to  be  spared  for  the  present)  and  pro- 
mising to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
papers  after  his  death.  The  Duke  and  his 
lordship  then  pledged  themselves  to  silence 
in  the  matter.  We  are  not  told  XbsX  Lord 
Grenville  presented  his  sword  to  be  sworn 
upon,  like  Hamlet  in  the  play.  The  conclu- 
sion that  went  about  from  aU  this  was,  that 
the  masked  individual  had  not  been  yet 
named,  and  tldit  he  was  connected  with  the 
Grenville  family.  The  whole  story,  in  &ct, 
was  one  of  those  things  to  which  Burchell, 
if  he  could  hear  it,  would  have  respond- 
ed with  his  own  irreverent  commentary, 
^^Fudge!**  The  idea  that  .Junius,  who 
dread^  exposure  so  much  and  perhaps  so 
justly,  would  coddle  up  the  manuscripts  of 
liis  printed  Letters  and  put  them  into  the 
cranny  of  an  eacmtoire,  along  with  other 


papers  on  kindred  subjects,  is  so  helplessly 
absurd  that,  nothing  but  the  instinctive 
credulity  of  the  public  would  tempt  any  one 
to  ventilate  it.  But  the  report  made  a  sen- 
sation ;  and  literary  and  political  quidnuncs 
had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  out 
the  awful  Junius,  by  means  of  the  secret 
drawer  of  the  Stowe  Library.  One  of  the 
assertions  generally  piade  on  the  occasion 
was  that  the  claims  of  Charles  Lloyd,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  George  Grenville,  were 
confirmed  beyond  any  doubt  * 

**  Bsrtnriunt  mooles  et  oaaoetur  ridiciiliismiMi*' 

This  affair,  so  full  of  '^  passages  that  led  to 
nothing,^  did  not  die  away  however  with- 
out deepening  in  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression'that  Junius  was  a  Grenvillite.  A 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview  for  June, 
1826,  (thought  to  be  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,) 
says :  ^  A  simple  test  ascertains  the  political 
connections  of  Junius,  the  only  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  disguise  because  it  could 
not  be  conceded  without  defeating  his  gen- 
eral purpose.  He  supported  the  cause  of 
authority  against  America.  (This  assertion  is 
not  correct ;  Junius  said,  the  question  of  tax- 
ation should  have  been  buried  iA  oblivion.) 
He  mamtained  the  highest  popular  prin- 
ciples on  the  Middlesex  election,  with  the 
same  statesman  who  was  the  leader  of  op- 
position on  that  question.  No  other  party  in 
the  kingdom  combine  those  two  opinions. 
Whoever  revives  the  inquiry,  therefore,  un- 
less he  discoveis  positive  and  irresistible  evi  • 
dence  in  support  of  his  claimant,  should 
show  him  to  be  politically  attached  to  the 
Grenville  party,  which  Junius  certainly  was, 
and  produce  some  specimens  of  his  writing 
of  tolerable  length,  such  as  might  afford  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  he  could  "have  writ- 
ten these  Letters.  In  the  case  of  Francis 
and  Dyer,  the  two  candidates  of  most 
plausible  pretensions,  no  proof  has  hitherto 
Appeared  in  connection  with  the  Grenville 
party." 

Mr.  Newhall  of  Salem  supports  his  claims 
on  behalf  of  Earl  Temple  by  all  the  appear- 
ances of  fraternal  partiality  for  George 
Grenville  and  his  policy  which  are  visible  in 
the  Letters.  The  main  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment is  drawnf  rom  a  certain  '*  Enquiry"  pub- 
lished in  1 766,  and  denouncing  in  strong  terms 
the  political  inconsistencies  of  William  Pitt, 
just  then  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  This 
was  attributed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
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to  Earl  Temple,  and  was  doubtless  writ  by 
his  dictation.  It  contained  strong  reproach- 
es against  the  great  Commoner  for  his  accept- 
ance of  office  without  Earl  Temple,  woo 
was  always  his  steadfast  ally  in  Parliament, 
and  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  had  dicta- 
torially  refused  to  divide  the  offices  of  the 
ministry.  The  tone  and  substance  of  this 
"Enquiry"  are  compared  by  Mr.  Newhall 
with  the  first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
acknowledged  by,  Junius  and  the  correspond- 
ence visible  in  them  is  taken  as  a  proof 
that  Junius  and  the  author  of  the  "  Enquiry" 
were  the  same.  Mr.  Newhall  contends  that 
the  diffirences  then  existing  between  Lords 
Temple  and  Chatham  account  for  the  aspe- 
rity with  which  the  latter  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
April,  1767 ;  while  theopparentchangeinthe 
tone  of  the  concealed  writer  towards  Chat- 
ham, in  the  letters  signed  with  his  celebrated 
name,  and  commenced  in  January  1769,  is 
owing  to  a  reconciliation  which  took  place 
between  these  noblemen  in  October,  1768, 
when  Lord  Chatham  sent  back  the  seals  and 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  New- 
ball  brings  a  great  many  circumstances  toge- 
ther with  much  ingenuity.  His  theory  has 
a  fair  appearance,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  man 
does  not  fit  it  Uowever,  Mr.  Newhall  may 
possibly  have  been  of  that  casuist^s  opinion, 
who,  when  told  that  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter did  not  bear  out  his  hiypothesis,  said, 
"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  Nothing 
in  Lord  Templets  character  or  career  coun- 
tenances the  opinion  that  he  could  write  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  That  he  was  a  roan  of 
some  talent  may  be  admitted.  But  the  per- 
fervid  genius  that  lives  in  these  Letters  never 
in  any  degree  belonged  to  him  ;  and  allow- 
ing for  the  spirit  of  polemical  retort,  we 
have,  in  a  reply  to  the  forementioned  ^  En- 
quiry," (which  came  from  some  of  Pitt's 
partisians — or  more  probably  from  himself, 
for  the  mark  of  the  man  seems  to  be  on  it,) 
a  passagre  suggesting  a  pretty  true  estimate 
of  Lord  Temple.     ''  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to. 

say,  that  had  he,  Lord  T ,  not  fastened 

himself  into  Mr.  Pittas  train  and  acquired 
thereby  such  an  interest  in  that  great  man, 
he  might  have  crept  out  of  life  with  as  little 
notice  as  he  crept  in,  and  gone  off  with  no 
other  degree  of  credit  than  that  of  adding  a 
single  unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality."  This 
never  would  have  been  said  of  a  man  who 


con  d  write  like  Junius — ^never  was  said  of 
the  latter,  by  the  bitterest  of  his^opponents. 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  who  was  employed  by  the 
minbtry  to  repel  the  onslaughts  of  Junius, 
is  forced  to  confess  the  scienoe  and  adroitness 
of  theat  dreaded  gladiator.  The  scholar  is 
constrained  to  admire,  in  ^ite  of  the  pen- 
sioner's duty  to  denounce. 

The  only  considerations  that  seem  to  favor 
Lord  Temple  are  his  high  rank  and  wealth, 
such  as  would  gire  naturally  that  tone  of 
lordliness  or  condescension  whidi  belongs 
to  every  thing  Junius  has  written,  and  which 
is  as  visible  in  his  short  notes  to  WoodfiiU  as 
in  his  letters  to  the  highest  men  in  the  na- 
tion. Lord  Temple  has  ne^er  been  much 
insbted  on,  and  he  is  generally  allowed  to 
passflf  into  the  limbo  of  the  &ilures,  with 
Dunning,  Dyer  and  the  rest — ^men  more  con- 
fidently spoKen  of  than  he  baa  been. 

We  now  come  to  Sir  Philip  Francis — a 
man  more  asserted  and  proved  to  be  Junius 
than  any  other — 

"  Seen,  faesid  attested— every  thing  trat  tmeJ* 

In  some  respects  his  claims  seem  stronger 
than  those  of  all  tJie  rest  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  wonderfully  minute 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  War  Office 
which  Junius  exhibits.  Mr.  Francis  was 
chief  clerk  there,  at  the  time  Junius  b^an 
to  write — 1767 — and  continued  in  it  till 
1772 — a  period  covering  the  whole  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters.  Mr.  Francis  left  his  place 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  the  Secretary  at  War.  In  Junins*s 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  favorable  mention  is 
made  of  Francis  that  signed  ^  Veteran''  has 
the  following:  "The  worthy  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  not  content  with  having  driven  Mr. 
D'Oyley  out  of  the  War  Office,  at  last  con- 
trived to  expel  Mr.  Francis."  The  latter  and 
Mr.  Chamier  were  competitors  for  promo- 
tion ;  so  that  there  was  little  good  feeling 
between  them.  A  very  imposing  amount  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  brought  forward 
in  this  way;  and  we  must*  aUow  that  if 
young  Mr.  Francis  wouki  write  at  all,  he 
would  be  desirous  of  writing  with  the  tone 
and  sentiments  of  those  Miscellaneous  Letters 
relating  to  the  War  Office. 

Another  argument  in  &vor  of  Sir  Philip 
is  drawn  from  the  hct  that  he  reported  sev- 
eral speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Chatham. 
The  inference  here  is  not  very  plain,  till  it  is 
stated  that  a  multitude  of  phrases  and  sen- 
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timents  which  belong  to  these  recorded 
speecbes  also  belong  to  Junius,  after  a  cer- 
tain date.  If  e?en  this  does  not  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  it  must  be  further  stated  that 
young  Francis  is  preslimed  to  have  either 
plagiarized  fiomething  of  what  he  reported, 
and  made  use  of  it  in  his  character  of  masked 
letter-wnter,  or  (and  this  view  of  the  case  is 
preferred)  to  have,  in  his  reports,  tricked 
out  the  feeble  eloquence  of  Chatham  with 
phrases,  idioms,  metaphors  and  quotations 
of  his  o^oUy  such  as  he  had  no  scruple  in 
applying  to  his  own  purposes,  in  the  Letters. 
Thus  the  juvenile  Mr.  Francis  achieved  two 
great  celebrities  with  the  same  easy  effort, 
the  orator  Chatham^s  on  one  side,  and  the 
writer  Junius's  on  the  other  I  This  is  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  in  1 8 1 3^  pub- 
lished, wans  gutteris^  a  book  called  ^  Ju- 
nius Identified,"  and  who  put  together  the 
beat  case  that  has  been  made  for  Sir  Philip. 
But,  however  favorable  these  considera- 
tions may  seem,  there  are  others  which  must 
tend  to  set  them  aside ;  to  overthrow  them 
effectually.  .In  1 7 6  7,  when  the  first  authen* 
tic  letter  of  Junius,  sfgned  ^'  Poplioola,'^  was 
published,  Philip  Frauds  was  twenty-seven 
yeani  old,  and  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 
In  the  earlier  letters  of  Junius  there  is  no 
dififerenoe,  in  power  or  ability,  from  tho$e 
of  a  later  date,  save  what  may  be  owing  to 
a  greater  subsequent  amount  of  anger  or 
earnestness.  The  same  peculiar  style  is  ap- 
parent from  the  beginning.  The  tone,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  is  as  decided  as  the  style 
is  immistakable ;  the  paternal  likeness,  is 
stamped  vigorously  on  all  the  offspring 
alike.  Is  it  possible  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  could  produce  such  imposing  speci- 
mens of  political  disquisition  and  literary 
strength  as  are  furnished  by  the  letters 
signed  "  Poplioola,''  *' Anti-Sejanus,"  ifec, 
in  1767  ?  Lb  it  possible  the  confident  tone 
of  them  could  belong  to  such  an  age  in  any 
man's  life  ?  It  is  peiroctly  impossible ;  there 
never  was  such  a  monster  of  a  juvenile ! 
And  this  intrinsic  evidence,  carrying  with  it 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  demonstration,  is 
enough  to  overthrow  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Frauds,  in  limine.  There  is  another  argu- 
ment not  without  its  cogency,  but  inferior 
to  the  first,  to  wit :  Is  it  to  be  believed  for 
a  moment,  that  a  young  man,  brought  into 
public  life  under  the  patronage  of  Pitt  and 
promoted  by  his  influence ;  who  had  been 


private  secretary  to  that  great  Commoner, 
for  whose  character  and  memory  Francis 
professed  the  highest  veneration  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  making  it  his  glory 
and  his  boast  that  he  knew  him  and  served 
under  his  eye ;  is  it  possible  such  a  young 
War-Office  clerk  should  open  a  scries  of  re- 
markable letters  by  a  lofty  and  powerful 
assault  upon  the  principles  and  policy  of 
that  renowned  and  revered  nobleman  ?  that 
a  young  Whig  aspirant^  full  of  his  party's 
enthusiasm,  should  try  his  ^  'prentice  hand" 
in  such  a  business;  should  fly  in  the  aged 
face  of  the  most  splendid  and  popular  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Whiggery  bad  ever  been 
able  to  boast  f  Such  a  hypothesis  is  just 
as  violent  and  untenable  as  the  other.  Other 
considerations  help  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance the  cl^ms  urged  for  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis. He  has  not  been  able  to  show,  in  all 
he  has  achieved,  that  he  could  have  written 
the  Letters  of  Junius.  Nobody  pretends  to 
say  that  he  has.  His  writings  have  a  cer- 
tain character  of  imitation,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  early  admiration  and  a  subse- 
quent and  palpable  eflfort  at  resemblance; 
but  though  he  had  a, noble  model  and 
adopted  it,  his  manner,  however  good  and 
forcible,  can  never  be  compared  with  the 
strong,  original  style  of  Junius.  Sir  Philip 
has  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  that  he 
never  had  vigor  enough,  at  any  time,  to 
draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

The  intellectual  power  which  brought 
forth  these  anonymous  epistles  could  not 
have  given  such  proofs  of  greatness,  alone ; 
have  done  so  much  and  no  more.  They 
were  certainly  written  by  some  man  who 
showed  himself  as  great  in  other  things. 
The  splendid  energy  they  so  unquestiona- 
bly exhibit  must  be  found,  if  we  look  for  it, 
manifesting  itself  elsewhere  in  the  states- 
manship or  literature  of  that  age.  The  ce- 
lebrity to  which  it  belonged  was  a  Colossus, 
not  a  torso ;  we  see  the  foot — it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gouty  one — and  we  are 
bound  to  look  for  the  Hercules  from  which 
it  has  been  severed.  The  genius  and  power 
of  Junius  lead  us  to  search  for  the  man,  not 
among  the  clerks,  secretaries,  and  under- 
strappers of  office,  but  among  the  noble  and 
lordly  spirits  ranging  at  that  time  within 
the  confines  of  England ;  the  men  who 
agitated  with  potential  voices  the  politics 
and  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire. 
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It  is  futile  to  look  for  Junius  anywhere 
but  in  the  persoD  of  WiHiam  Pitt,  Lord 
Ghathani,--one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
orinrinal  political  characters  of  his  time.  The 
"  terrible  comet  of  horse,"  whom  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  could  not  muzzle  in  his  youth, 
was  the  more  terrible  lettei^writer  whom  the 
majesty  of  England  could  not  compel  to 
silence  in  his  old  age.  In  Chatham  only, 
of  all  the  remembered  men  of  his  era,  we 
have  the  necessary  first  premise  in  that 
chain  of  argument  which  alone  can  lead  us 
to  Junius ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  write  the 
Letters.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  other  man 
who  could  do  this.  The  only  writer  whose 
literary  power,  exerted  in  a  political  way, 
came  near  tliat  of  Lord  Chatham,  was 
Burke.  But  the  genius  of  Burke,  as  we 
have  said,  and  as  all  will  admit,  was  demon- 
strated in  different  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  Besides,  Burke  was  a  Kocking- 
hnm  Whig,  while  Junius,  in  the  main,  ex- 
pressed the  political  principles  of  Chatham 
and  the  Grenvilles. 

The  better  to  understand  why  William 
Pitt  should  be  Junius,  it  will  be  necessary, 
not  to  look  alone  to  dates,  motives  of  the 
day,  contemporary  coincidences,  peculiar  idi- 
oms, artificial  hand-writing,  the  tall  gentle- 
man with  the  cloak  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  so  forth, 
but  to  the  antecedents  of  his  political  career. 
In  theoe  we  should  try  to  find  the  spirit  and 
motives  of  the  war  which  the  masked  cham- 
pion waged  for  five  years  against  the  Court 
and  Ministry  of  England.  He  was  bom  in 
1708,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  known  as  a  good 
flcliolar,  something  of  a  poet,  and  a  ready 
debater.  Leaving  Oxford,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and,  after  his  return,  accepted 
a  cornet's  commission  in  the  Guards ;  and 
was  subsequently  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Old  Sarum,  in  1736.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  bold  style  of  his 
oratory  and  a  certain  independence  of  char- 
acter, which  highly  offended  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  that  over- 
bearing disposition  which  in  the  end  made 
him  so  feared  and  so  famous.  His  eloquent 
retort  on  Sir  Robert's  brother  and  another 
old  gentleman  who  stood  aghast  at  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  man,  and  called  him 
to  order,  is  well  known,  and  even  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  imperfect  report- 
ing of  the  time,  reads,  in  sentiment  and  turn 
of  phrnse,  wonderfully  like  his  later  standup 


fights  agunst  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  like  the  personal  passages  of 
Junius.  He  was  always  considered  irre- 
spective and  often  insolent,  and  was  dreaded 
and  hated  as  much  as  he  was  admired.  He 
set  his  face  against  the  ascenden<^  of  Wal- 
pole— who  took  away  the  comet's  commis- 
sion he  had  given  him — and  was  stout 
enough  to  thwart  the  Hanorerian  politics  of 
George  the  Second,  and  condemn  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Electorate  to  the  prejudioe  of 
the  English  nation.  At  last,  the  King,  not- 
withstanding his  aversion,  was  persuaded  to 
call  the  formidable  Mr.  Pitt  into  office,  in 
1746;  and  the  latter  was  appointed  Pay- 
master to  the  Land  Foro^  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Legge,  and  the  Grenvilles  always  acted  in 
concert  In  1755  they  were  dismissed  for 
refusing  payment  of  some  Russian  and  Ger- 
man subsidies  before  these  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  parliamentary  vote.  In  1756, 
in  consequence  of  the  national  disasters,  the 
King  sent  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  invite 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  into  oflSce.  But 
Pitt  refused  haughtily  to  take  any  office 
under  the  Duke.  The  King  wanted  to  get 
Pitt  in  without  his  friends,  and  Pitt  wanted 
to  carry  them  allin  along  with  him.  The 
King's  fa\'orite  Ministers  could  not  stand,  and 
he  bitterly  complained  of  his  helplessness.  In 
1757  he  and  his  Government  fell  alive  into 
the  dreaded  hands  of  the  great  Commoner. 
Pitt  had  carte  blanche,  made  his  ministiy  as 
he  pleased,  and  ordered  every  thing  in  the 
most  able  and  autocratical  manner.  He 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  that,  instead 
of  leaving  the  correspondence  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, he  should  have  it  himself;  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  consent,  Thus  Pitt 
wielded  the  naval  annamenta  of  England 
with  his  own  hand,  as  it  were.  His  mims- 
try  commenced  in  1757  and  ended  in  1761 ; 
having  been  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
English  annals.  The  spirit  of  the  great 
Secretary,  standing  alone  in  his  own  high 
place,  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  offices  and 
armaments  of  the  nation,  which,  from  a 
condition  of  danger*  and  desponden<r^,  saw 
itself,  in  three  years,  victorious  and  dreaded 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mimster  was  an 
object  of  implacable  dislike  to  the  Laoester 
House  party,  which  had  for  its  head  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  mother  of 
PriFiCO  George,  afterwards  George  HI.,  and 
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for  it»  hand  the  Eaii  of  Bute,  tutor  to  the 
Prince.  The  PrinoesB  saw  with  horror  how 
'  die  rojalprerogatives  had  heen  controlled 
bj  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  two 
Georges,  and  she  determined  so  to  influence 
the  Ministers  of  England  and  train  up  the 
heir  apparent,  that  the  detested  influences 
of  WhiggeiT  should  not  be  perpetuated  in 
his  reign.  Thus  the  Leicester  House  Cam- 
arilla  fostered  that  Toryism  which  was  soon 
to  ascend  the  throne  with  George  the  Third, 
and  preieTTe  a  powerful  ascendency  from 
that  aay  to.  this.  The  genius  and  popular- 
ity of  ^tt  struck  them  with  dismay,  what 
if  the  King's  enemies  were  at  his  feet  ?  The 
Ejng's  prerogative  was  nearly  in  the  same 
predicament  The  Minister's  glory  was  an 
eye-sore  and  a  panic,  and  the  united  parties 
of  the  two  Courts  labored  to  obstruct  and 
deface  it  They  took  advantage  of  the  an- 
tipathy which  the  King  never  ceased  to  feel 
for  the  lo(ty  English  genius  of  Pitt,  and 
while  the  latter  was  greeted  with  a  general 
shout  of  popular  applause,  a  host  of  mer- 
cenary writers  were  subsiciUzed  who  de- 
nounced him,  all  over  the  nation,  for  the  reck- 
less  waste  of  public  money  caused  by  his 
belligerent  system  of  government ;  and  after 
his  resignation  in  1761,  continued  to  assail 
him  for  his  apparent  desertion  of  his  old 
prindples  in  his  acceptance  of  a  pension  and 
a  title  fihat  of  Baroness .  Chatham^  for  his 
wife.  Never  was  a  man  more  rariously 
baited  by  the  partisans  of  the  Court  than 
Wiiham  PitI,  and  never  did  a  haughtier 
spirit  look  down  with  angry  scorn  upon  the 
aasanltB  of  his  adversaries.  He  secretly 
cherished  for  the  Tories  of  the  Court  and 
Leicester  House  a  defiance  and  hatred  as 
oordial  as  that  party  could  possibly  enter- 
tain for  him. 

In  lYOO  George  the  Second  died,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Princess  Dowager  began 
to  be  put  in  practice.  The  Sari  of  Bute 
was  added  to  the  young  King's  Council; 
Pitt's  war  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  his 
Mend  Mr.  Legge,  Chancellor,  dismissed  in 
a  higb-handed  way  by  the  King,  to  make 
room  for  Lord  Harrington — the  **  bloody 
Barrinffton,"  whom  Junius  has  so  trucu- 
lently danmed  to  everlasting  fame.  George 
the  Third  was  to  be  liberated  from  the  Pitts, 
GNBviUes  and  other  Whig  influences  which 
infested  the  preceding  reigns.  A  peace 
poliqr  was  the  base  of  operations  against 
rStt;  and  in  Court  circles  it  became  the 
VOL.  vn.    NO.  yi.    few  ssBisa. 


fiishion  to  deplore  the  expenses  and  mise- 
ries of  war.  In  the  King's  Council  Pitt 
and  Temple  were  outvoted  on  the  question 
of  going  to  war  with  Spain  to  discomfit  and 
shatter  the  ^  Family  Compact^  Bute  called* 
Pitt's  desire  for  the  war  rash  and  unjustifia- 
ble ;  whereupon  the  latter,  with  ^reat  haugh- 
tiness, said,  he  was  called  to  uie  Ministry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  would  no 
longer  remain  where  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  measures  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  guide.  He  and  Temple  left  the 
Council,  and  then  resigned  their  offices  in 
the  Ministry. 

Then  followed  a  tournament  of  pamphlets 
and  a  boilinff^of  the  partisan  blood  of  the 
kingdom.  Liord  Chatham  and  the  Whigs 
were  assailed  by  Dr.  Smollett,  in  '^The 
Briton ;"  and  Wilkes,  in  '^  The  North  Bri- 
ton," made  war  upon  the  Tories  and  the 
Court  In  1*765,  during  the  ministry  of 
Geoi^ge  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple t%fused  three  overtures  made  to  them  by 
the  Court  It  was  a  time  of  intrigues,  crim- 
inations, inquiries,  defenses,  and  general 
perturbations  in  high  quarters.  The  Rock- 
ingham administration  was  got  up  in  the 
confusion,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  months ; 
whereupon  the  terrible  pU  alUr,  Mr.  Pitt, 
again  received  a  carte  blanche  to  make  a 
ministry  from  the  jarring  and  almost  hope- 
less elements  of  government  The  task 
which  Pitt  accepted  was  arduous  and  fiill 
of  penplexity.  The  result  of  his  efibrts  was 
what  Burke  termed  the  mosaic  ministiyT— a 
tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here 
a  bit  of  black  stone,  there  a  bit  of  white. 
This  ministry,  on  its  formation,  contained 
Lord  Camden,  Pitt's  best  friend,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  General  Conway,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  Jiord  Sl^elbume,Charles  Townshend, 
Sec;  Chatham  himself  (lately  gazetted  a 
peer)  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Tfais^Lord  Chatham's  last  administration 
-—was  eminentljr  disastrous.  In  forming  it 
he  underwent  much  to  humiliate  and  chafe 
the  haughty  spirit  of  this  political  Achillea— « 

*  Impiger,  iracundus,  yiexorabilis,  acer." 

Mr.  Almon,  his  biographer,  says  that 
before  the  Eari  could  complete  his  plana  he 
made  several  offers  to  men  of  high  political 
consequence.  But "  that  superiority  of  mind 
which  had  denied  him  the  usual  habttsof  intei^ 
course  with  the  world  gave  an  air  of  author- 
ity to  his  manner,  and  prednded  the  poliqr 
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of  a  oonvenient  oondescensioii  to  the  mina- 
tie  of  politenesB,  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  address.  He  made  an  offer  of  Secretary 
of  State  to  Lord  Gower,  whom  he  had  re- 
cused when  proposed  for  that  office  by  his 
brother,  Lord  Temple.  He  made  offen  to 
Lord  Scarborough^  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and 
several  others;  but  in  such  terms  of  hauteur 
as  seemed  to  provoke,  though  unintention- 
ally, the  necessity  of  refusal.  To  the  first 
an  abrupt  messaffe  was  sent  that  he  might 
have  the  office,  it  he  would ;  to  the  second, 
that  such  an  office  was  still  vacant;  to  a 
third,  that  he  might  take  such  an  office  or 
none.  The  offers  were  all  rejected.  He 
then  waited  upon  Lord  Rockington  at  his 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  But  Lord  R. 
refused  to  see  him.**  All  these  circumstan- 
ces tried  his  proud  temper  severely.  The 
result  of  one  of  his  offers  must  have  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  Ho  hated  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  cordially.  His  Grace  had 
thwarted  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  Spain 
and  the  Family  Compact;  had  done  what 
he  could  to  lessen  the  glory  of  Pitt,  and  in 
1763  had  signed  away  ^  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen,"  what  had  cost  William 
Pitt  so  much  travail  of  soul.  Yet  he  was 
forced  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  to 
offer  the  Duke  terms  which  were  angrily 
rejected.  Three  years  after,  in  the  twenty- 
third  letter  of  Junius,  the  vials  of  long- 
nursed  wrath  were  poured  in  bitter  variety 
(Upon  the  head  of  the  Duke. 

Lord  Chatham  concluded  his  ministerial 
•career,  as  he  began  it,  in  the  midst  of  hos- 
tility. His  political  life  was  one  long  fight 
with  the  powers  of  Toryism,  and  his  austere 
mind  bore  all  the  exasperating  scan  of  the 
<x>nflict  He  was  hated  by  the  Courts  of 
Geoige  the^  Second  and  George  the  Third, 
jind  denounced  by  the  hired  advocates  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  not  the  aid  of  that  strong  support 
'Which  springs  from  personal  attachment 
Burke  and  others  deplored  his  stem  and 
jinaooommodadng  character,  which  had  too 
much  of  ^  the  hardihood  of  antiquity**  in 
it  Pitt  had  a  genius  and  a  will  which 
indisposed  him  to  those  means  of  suavity 
4md  persuasion  by  which  meaner  men  attain 
and  preserve  their  ends.  He  could  not 
stoop  to  conquer — ^though  to  stoop  were 
vonly  necessaiy  for  the  purpose ;  and  ne  was 
too  prone  to  permit  his  inferiors— and  these 
'were  almost  all  the  people  he  had  to  do 


with — to  discover  his  opinions  of  then 
loftiness  and  reserve  repelled  the  p< 
adhesion  which  would  have  made  his 
manship,  and  the  cause  he  support 
umphant  Like  Napoleon  in  mind,  ] 
resembled  him' somewhat  in  fate. 

"  AmbitioD  steeled  him  oo  too  fiv  to  ihow 
That  jutt  habitual  sooni  which  could  coot 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  fee 
To  wear  it  ever  on  hk  lip  and  brow, 
And  alight  the  iDstnimeDts  he  was  to  dm 
Till  they  were  tamed  to  his  owii  overthn 

6uch  demeanor,  in  &ct,  *^  cooled  his 
and  heated  his  enemite,"  to  a  degre 
obliged  Lord  Charlemont  to  exclaim 
it  possible  such  a  man  can  be  frieni 
The  fiist  Whig  himself— as  the  Toi 
Johnson  termed  Lucifer— -could  scare 
more  disliked  or  feared  by  the  co 
than  this  other  great  chief  of  the 
His  plans  and  views  of  govemmen 
systematically  opposed,  and  every  ar< 
use  of  to  pull  him  down  from  his  pi 
place.  Ail  these  asperities  and  difii 
were  aggravated  by  a  hereditary  gout 
tormented  him  from  his  earliest  yout 
which  without  doubt  helped  to  gi 
manners  that  stamp  of  severity  so  < 
teristic  of  them.  Thk  gout  was  : 
bound  up  with  ^very  thing  Lord  CI 
was.  In  age  it  exasperated  the  ma] 
terity  of  his  mind  into  splenetic  act 
in  youth  it  had  forced  him  to  that  sti 
which  he  built  up  and  informed  his  \\ 
intellect 

Thus  we  may  see  how  Lord  CI 
was  emphatically  and  necessarily  the 
sary  of  that  system  of  policy  which, 
grown  in  the  secresy  of  Leicester 
became  the  rule  of  government  sin 
accession  of  George  tiM  Third.    This 
was  the  liberation  of  the  crown  from 
gery  and  Pitt;  and  against  this  polic 
die  energies  of  the  latter  always  e 
Junius  says,  in  his  Letter  to  the  King 
your  accession  to  the  throne  the  who 
system  of  government  was  altered ;  n< 
wisdom  or  deliberation,  but  because 
been  adopted  by  jour  predecessors.' 
can  Easily  conceive  how  Lord  CI 
would  sympathise  with  any  war&re  li 
of  Junius,  waged  against  the  Tory 
tries  of  George  the  Third. 

In  his  inteueotaal  power  and  pecul 
and  his  vitupemtive  talenti  Ghathan 
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lethargy  was  at  length  broken  up,  and  Spain 
has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  in  a  state  of 
agitation  as  constant  as  the  political  sleep  into 
which  she  had  previously  fallen,  has  she  yet 
been  able  to  take  'a  position  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  obtain  the  regard  and  respect  of  the 
world.  **  The  emblem  of  our  intellectual  and 
political  state,'^  says  the  author  of  the  memoir 
of  De  la  Rosa,  prefixed  to  the  work  the  title 
of  which  we  have  quoted  below,  *^  is  not  the 
day  but  the  night;  a  night  clear,  however,  and 
sometimes  illuminated  by  ephemeral  glim- 
merings of  light,  sure  presages  of  the  dawn.*' 

To  this  cause  of  our  want  of  interest  in  the 
aflaire  of  Spain  must  be  added,  that  our  com- 
merce with  her  is  too  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant to  make  her  an  object  of  paramount  in- 
terest, while  her  insular  position  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  Europe  places  her  without 
the  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
through  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  that  conti- 
nent This  insulated  position,  indeed,  pre- 
vents her  from  feeling  immediately  or  very 
deeply  the  general  European  movement  in 
politics  and  religion. 

Yet  there  are  few  nations  which  have 
stronger  claims  on  our  regard  than  thk  un- 
fortunate State,  whether  we  consider  its  his- 
tory, the  character  of  its  people,  or  its  natural 
resources.  Of  all  the  hordes  that  broke  up 
the  Roman  Empire,  this  was  the  first  that 
established  a  written  Constitution.  In  every 
period  of  its  history  it  has  been  fertile  in  men 
of  genius.  It  has  alwavs  had,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  a  brilliant  national  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  need  not  mention  thai  after  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  CasUle  and  Leon, 
she  held  for  a  long  period  the  most  distin- 
guished position  in  arts,  arms  and  enterprise. 
To  her  we  owe  the  discovery  of  our  own  con- 
tinent, and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remem- 
ber that  the  oldest  town  within  our  limits 
was  founded  by  her. 

Her  natural  and  industrial  resources,  also, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  iron  of  Biscay, 
the  great  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias,  the 
wonderful  lead  veinsof  Linares  and  the  Sierra 
de  Gad6r,*  the  mercury  mines  of  Almaden, 
the  wheat  of  Andalusia,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  world,  her  fruits,  her  wines,  the  vast 
flocks  of  sheep  which  browse  on  the  monn- 
of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  and  in 


*  Hie  better  affnds  aimiislly  from  600,000  to 
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winter  cover  the  pkdns  of  Estremadura,  ought 
to  entitle  her  to  assume  a  rank  second  to  no 
community  whatever. 

In  her  spasmodic  struggles  for  liberty  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-eight  years,  with  much 
that  is  shocking,  nay,  horrible,  she  has  fre- 
quently presented  strong  claims  to  our  ad- 
miration, although  her  progress  in  the  path 
of  freedom  has  been  much  slower  than  so 
many  efforts  and  so  many  bloody  contests 
would  seem  to  warrant  We  have  been  fre- 
quently told  of  late  that  her  affiiirs  have  re- 
turned again  to  a  statd  of  hopeless  stagna- 
tion. Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  is  farther 
fix>m  the  truth.  Spain  has  never  been  in  a 
better  condition  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
IIL  than  she  is  at  this  very  moment  The 
last  few  years  have  shown  us,  we  believe, 
that  she  has  at  length  riveted  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  main  feature  of  which  is  a  legis- 
lature with  two  branches.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  she  has  been  oscillating  between  an 
absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  of  one 
house.  In  1834,  indeed,  she  gained  a  Cortes 
with  two  houses ;  but  then  there  was  no  posi- 
tive assurance  that  both  would  stand.  Now 
we  believe  there  is.  Besides,  the  Spanish 
mind  is  evidently  awake  and  active.  There 
are  now  not  less  than  sixteen  journals  iifthat 
kingdom,  devoted  not  merely  to  theoretic  dis** 
cussions  of  the  foundation  of  government,  but 
to  the  physical  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  methods  of  devel* 
oping  its  resources.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors to  these  joumak  are  the  first  men  of  the 
nation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Spain 
has  already  given  convincing  proofe  that  she 
has  energy  enough  lefi  to  work  her  way  to 
the  light,  and  that  she  will  at  length  assume 
her  true  position.  Her  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon has  surrounded  her  with  a  glory  whicb 
nothing  can  dim,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
]fdedge  to  the  worM,  that  a  nation  which 
could  win  in  a  moment  this  immortal  honor, 
although  her  subsequent  career  may  not 
altogeuier  have  corresponded  with  its  begin- 
nings, will  not  fail  at  last  of  a  complete  re- 
demption from  political  thraldom. 

It  was  asked  by  a  eontemporaiy  lately, 
in  a  sufficiently  harsh  and  scomml  tone, 
whether  Spain  be  capable  of  regeneration. 
In  reply  to  this  question  we  have  not  time 
to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already 
said.  It  suits  our  purpose  to  say,  only,  that 
the  great  number  of  enlightened  statesmen 
and  men  of  genius,  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
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'  [The  following  article  on  k  Deglected  subject  seems  to  require  a  prefatory  DOte  from  ua.  The 
posaibilitj  of  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  through  the  spontaneous  action  of  her  own  men,  and 
Of  legitimate  and  orderly  meane^  should  be  a  subject  of  deep  mterest,  especially  in  this  oountiy  and 
at  the  present  time.  A  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will  show  that  the  hope  of  such  a  result  is 
by  no  means  a  vain  one. ,  It  will  be  seen. that  £e  luia  men  who  hare  the  true  views,  and  are  able 
and  wiUing  to  work  for  this  result 

Spain  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  persons  as  in  a  hopelessly  retrograde  state;  and  there  appeals 
to  be  a  band  of  desperate  men  among  us  who  wish  her  to  be  considered  as  an  outlaw  pf  nation^ 
against  whom  no  political  crime  can  be  committed.  We  haye,  however,  at  Washington  an  Adminis- 
tration  which  apphes  the  doctrine  of  **  $trict  construction"  not  only  to  our  own  rights,  but  to  the  rights 
of  other  nations ;  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  at  least,  these  desperadoea  will  find  their  schemes  thwarted 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed. 

The  author  of  this,  article  has  confined  himself  to  general  principles,  and  has  not  thought  noper  to 
discuss  the  more  particular  questions  which  divide  the  two  constitutional  parties,  the  Moderwio  or 
Oonservative,  and  Progresiata  or  Liberal  Towards  the  former  he  has  exhibited  too  great  a  bias,  and 
not  considered  sufficiently  the  principles  for  which  the  hitter  have  contended.  Could  uese  two  parties 
be  fused  together  by  mutual  concessions,  so  tfs  to  insure  the  final  destruction  *of  what  remains  of 
absolutism,  (and  there  is  much  that  remains,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution,  in  spirit  if  not  in'  fonn,) 
we  might  confidently  expect  Spain  to  take  rank  among  the  foremo^tt  defenders  of  constiituttooal  liberty 
in  Europe. — En.] 


Thb  present  condition  of  Spain  is  but  lit- 
tle understood  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
terest we  take  in  her  affairs  still  less  than  our 
knowledge  of  them.  Nor  is  this  ignorance 
confined  lo  ourselves.  To  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  World  she  is  still  a  terra  incognita, 
and  even  her  neighbors  over  the  Pyrenees 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  appreciate  her.  In 
England  she  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than 
elsewhere,  as,  in  some  sort,  Great  Britain 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tutelary -divinity  of 
the  whole  peninsula ;  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  the 
Englisli  are  the  deepest  drinkers  of  the  wines 
of  Xeres  and  Oporto.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
an  indefinite  notion  that  she  is  still  the  most 
romantic  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  Peninsular  War  and 
the  struggles  of  Don  Carlos,  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  drawn  many  trav- 
ellers to  the  more  accessible  parts  of  her  ter- 
ritory, who  have  made  us  sufficiently  £Euniliar 
with  her  external  life;  while  French  and 
German  geologists  have  exhibited  to  us  with 
minute  accuracy  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country.    Her  ventas,  posadas,  halls  and 


balconies  have  still  an  irresistible  charm.  Bat 
as  it  regards  the  products  of  her  soilf  her  in- 
dustrial resources,  her  interior  Ufe,  and  the 
origin  of  her  political  movements,  our  knowl- 
edge is  extremely  limited.  Her  literature  is 
scarcely  ever  referred  to  by  the  press.  Qer 
great  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  unknown. 
And  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  is  the 
scorn  with  which  we  regard  her  as  a  nation 
proud  and  imbecile,  governed  either  bv  lede- 
less  demago^es,  or  by  statesmen  who  are 
for  ever  deaung  in  abstractions,  and  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  world  as  it  is^ 

The  causes  which  have  plunged  the  natioa 
into  this  deep  obscurity  are  too  obvious  to 
require  remark.  The  chief  of  them  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  that  profoond  and  appa- 
rently hopeless  subjection  to  absolute  power 
into  which  she  had  be^^  to  sink  previoiu 
to  the  death  of  Phihp  U.,  and  in  which  she 
continued  till  alter  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent oentury;  a  condition  of  things  preseni- 
ing,  on  the  surface  at  least,  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  improvement,  a  calm  of  stagnant 
waters  whicn  the  angel  would  never  venture 
to  disturb ;  nor,  although  this  extractfdinarj 
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Madrid  ooeasioned  by  tlie  abdicaticm  of  Fer- 
dinand and  the  attempt  of  the  Queen  of 
Aflturias  to  leave  the  city.  Spain  was  aroused 
at  once,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  from  that 
profound  apathy  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been  buried.  Under  the  Bourbons,  France 
had  managed  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of  al* 
moat  absolute  dependence;  she  had  appa- 
rently not  been  mfluenced  by  the  French 
BeTolntion ;  but  the  attempts  of  Napoleon 
were  an  attack  on  the  whole  nation,  which, 
being  once  awakened  and  finding  herself 
without  a  government,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Juntas  of  safe- 
ty and  defense  were  organized  in  every  pro- 
vince, except  those  immediately  under  the 
aorveillance  of  the  French. 

De  la  Rosa  could  not  refrain  from  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  movement  He  imme- 
diately turned  his  professor^s  chair  into  a 
popular  tribune,  and  set  up  a  journal  to 
stimulate  the  nation  to  resistance.  Shortly 
alter  these  events  he  was  dispatched  by  the 
Junta  of  his  province  to  Gibraltar,  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  England,  while  the  Count 
de  Toreno  went  from  Asturiaa  to  London 
with  the  same  object 

There  was  no  government,  the  Central 
Junta  having  the  temporary  management  of 
affitirs.  In  establishing  a  new  one  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  the  movement  determined 
to  adopt  the  representative  system,  and  De 
la  Bosa  went  to  England  to  observe  its  prac- 
tieal  workings  at  its  fountain  head.  Here 
he  did  not  remain  long.  The  fortune  of 
arms  had  turned  against  Spiun,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Junta,  finding  itself  too  weak  to  carry 
on  the  government,  had  convoked  the  Cortes. 
To  this  body  De  la  Bosa  was  too  young  to 
be  elected.  He  rendered  it  important  as- 
aistanoe,  however,  by  discussing  in  his  peri- 
odical the  great  questions  which  were  then 
agitating  u%  country  for  the  first  time,  by 
various  political  pamphlets,  and  by  his  labors 
aa  Secretary  of  the  Uommission  on  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press.  At  the  same  time  he 
employed  himself  in  purely  literary  labors. 
In  1809  appeared  his  epic  poem  on  the  fa- 
mous defense  of  Saragossa,  and  not  long 
after  several  dramas — singular  fruits  of  a 
day  of  storms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Constituent  Cortes 
De  la  Rosa  was  elected  by  Granada  to  the 
ordinary  Cortes,  which  took  its  place.  This 
position  he  was  fated  to  fiud  something  very 
different  from  a  bed  of  roeea.  The  new  Con- 


stitution was  extremely  defective ;  it  wore  on 
its  forehead  the  pledge  of  its  dissolution. 
The  Cortes  constituted  but  a  single  chamber. 
The  nobles  and  clergy,  both  powerful  bodies, 
were  excluded  from  it  The  system  of  rep- 
resentation was  too.  radical  for  the  nation  at 
that  stage  of  her  progress.  Every  parish 
nominated  an  elector.*  It  unnecessarily 
made  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  two  bodies 
which  it  excluded.  As  was  natural,  the 
nation  swung  almost  immediately  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  a  strong  party  sprang 
up  in  the  Cortes  itself  utterly  opposed  to 
popular  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  apparent 
success  of  the  revolution,  the  nation  was  not 
democratic,  nor  any  thing  like  it  How 
could  it  be — ^an  isolated  community,  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  participated  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  European  movement}  • 

De  la  Rosa,  however,  still  clung  to  the 
Constitution  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
believing  it  the  best  possible  at  the  time, 
continued  to  be  the  champion  of  his  party 
till  1814.  He  believed  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  the  return  of  the  King  to  give 
effect  to  its  provbions.  The  King  did  return, 
but  only  to  trample  on  the  Constitution  and 
extinguish  the  Cortes.  The  monarchical 
party  was  now  so  strong,  that  this  was  no 
difficult  matter.  He  soon  found  it  quite  as 
easy  to  proscribe  the  constitutionalists.  De 
la  Rosa  was  banished  for  opinions  previous- 
ly expressed  to  the  fortress  of  Penon  de  la 
Gomera  in  Morocco.  Hb  imprisonment 
here,  however,  was  not  very  rigorous.  He 
was  treated  with  courtesy  by  the  commander 
of  the  garrison,  who  allowed  one  of  his  for- 
mer servants,  whom  he  accidentally  found 
there,  to  wut  upon  him,  and  he  occasionally 
amused  himself  in  performing  comedies 
with  the  officers. 

The  revolution  of  1 820,  which  brought  the 
popular  party  once  more  into  power,  freed 
him  from  confinement,  and  hb  countrymen 
of  Granada  exhibited  their  enthusiasm  on 
hb  return,  by  erecting  for  him  a  triumphal 
arch.  But  during  his  imprisonment  hb 
opinions  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
He  had  previously  thought  of  hberty  too 
exclusively ;  he  now  thought  also  of  order 
and  law.  He  had  not  abandoned  hb  liberal 
prindples,  nor  lost  his  fiuth  in  a  representa- 

*  Fifty  thousand  iDhabitantB  were  entitled  to  ona 
deputy. 
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of  the  age,  and  the  coDdition  and  wants  of 
their  own  country,  whom  she  haa  produced 
since  the  year  1808,  aufficientlj  manifists 
that  her  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  advertisements  of  hooks 
published  at  Madrid,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Spanish  mind  is  still  active  on  all  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  its  literary  productions  is  not 
designed  as  mere  sources  of  amusement  to 
the  populace,  or  as  satires  on  public  man- 
ners, but  has  an  intimate  regard  to  the  social 
and  pofitical  well-being  of  the  State. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  authors  who 
have  sprung  up  in  Spain  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tne  present  century,  is  Senor 
Don  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  He  is  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  has  long  since  achieved 
for  himself  a  European  reputation.  It  is  not 
our  present  intentiop  to  enter  into  any  spe- 
cial inquiry  respecting  hb  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  genius,  or  into  any  criticisms  on 
his  works.  It  may  hii  said,  briefly,  that  no 
man  of  recent  times  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  so  many  and  such  different  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  action.  He  has  writ- 
ten at  least  ten  dramas,  all  of  which  have 
been  received  with  distinguished  favor  by 
his  &wn  countrymen,  and  one  of  which,  the 
historical  play  of  Aben  Humeya,  or,  the  Re- 
volt of  the  Moors  under  Philip  11^  was  first 
composed  in  French,  and  acted  on  the  Paris 
boards*  with  great  applause,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  minor  poems,  which  have 
always  been  popular  in  Spain.  Among  his 
miscellanepus  writings  are  long,  learned,  and 
discriminating  criticisms  on  Spanish  poetry, 
as  w^ell  as  scarcely  less  interesting  discourses 
on  poetry  in  general,  in  the  elaborate  notes 
to  his  ''La  Poetica."  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  his  great  prose  work,  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  who  has  thought  deeply, 
and  with  sincere  intentions,  on  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  the  means  of  insuring  a  last- 
ing and  uninterrupted  progress  in  social  im- 
provement Ab  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes,  he 
has  uniformly  been  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mean  evidence 
of  his  ability  as  a  statesman,  that,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  been  three 
times  minister ;  that  after  passing  through  all 
the  storms  which  have  ravaged  his  country, 
almost  without  intermission,  from  1808  to 
the  present  moment,  having  been  once  im- 

*  At  the  Porte  St  Martia 


prisoned  for  several  years,  and  sub^i 
for  a  considerable  period  an  exile,  h 
have  found  himself^  in  1843,  still  i 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  and  in  lb 
ing  year  Secretary  of  State.  Som< 
this  may  be  owing  to  fortune,  but 
in  great  |>art,  be  ascribed  to  the  for 
talents.  As  other  evidences  of  his  ci 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  thai 
member  of  many  learned  bodies,  Di 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  an 
dent  of  the  Historic  Institute  of 
During  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  n< 
quently  employed  himself  in  de1iv< 
fore  its  societies,  and  especially  bel 
of  which  he  was  President,  lecture! 
great  poets,  conmianders,  and  na\ij 
his  nation. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  on  ac 
his  literary  or  political  eminence, 
introduce  his  name  here,  as  of  our 
present  briefly  the  fundamental  pri 
his  political  theory,  which  we  bol 
only  to  be  founded  in  truth,  but  whi< 
to  be  urged  with  the  utmost  freq 
an  age  like  the  present,  one  of  whv 
tendencies  manifestly  is  to  insuboi 
and  disorder.    Before  entering  on 
ject,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  i 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  few  is 
which  we  have  gathered  from  several 
among  which  is  the  biography  pre 
the  work  before  us. 

He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Gn 
1780,  a  year  rendered  remarkable 
biographers  have  noted,  by  the 
many  eminent  persons  in  Europe, 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Rob< 
Guizot,  and  Toreno  and  Isturitz  of  Sp 
family  being  wealthy,  no  expense  wa 
in  his  education.  After  having  fini: 
preparatory  studies  in  ancient  li 
and  acquired  several  modern  lai 
he  ran  through  the  courses  of  phi 
mathematics,  and  the  dvil  and  cano 
the  university  of  his  native  pro\ince 
much  success  that  at  the  age  of  t^ 
had  completed  his  law  studies,  and 
ready  in  charge  of  a  class  in  moral 
phy  m  that  institution. 

At  this  period,  1808,  the  revoluti. 
out  with  a  great  explosion  on  the 
May.  It  was  pi^eceded  by  commc 
Araniues  in  consequence  of  suspicii 
Charles  and  his  family  were  about 
grate  to  Mexico,  and  by  the  mas 
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absoliitist  party,  and  Btill  more  so  to  the 
radieab.  While  in  office,  De  la  Boea  seems 
to  have  displaved  great  fj-rrDess,  never  fail- 
ing to  present  himself  in  public  when  danger 
threatened  his  life;  but  finding  at  length 
ihat  he  oould  not  maintain  pubhc  tranquil- 
lity without  a  resort  to  violent  measures, 
which  would  itself  have  been  an  evidence  of 
weakness,  he  resigned. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  (1884) 
and  the  next  he  held  no  public  office. 

Of  the  Cortes  of  1836-7  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  able  and  efficient  member ;  siding 
still  with  the  moderate  party,  which  grad- 
ually gathered  strength  and  came  into 
power  in  December  of  the  latter  year, 
although  he  was  not  elected  to  the  cabinet 
When  the  revolution  which  followed  quickly 
on  virtually  destioyed  the  Constituticm  of 
1834,  seeing  the  fruit  of  lus  toils  thus  appa- 
rently destroyed,  in  1840  he  retired  secretly 
to  Paris.  The  fall  of  Esparteio,  in  1843, 
brought  him  back  from  that  city,  to  which 
he  returned  however  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  capacity  of  Ambassador.  In  1844  he 
sncoeeded  the  fiery  Narvaez  as  Prime 
Minister.  • 

It  lias  been  objected  to  De  la  Rosa,  that 
he  is  weak  and  fanatical  The  part  he  has 
played  on  the  political  stage  for  so  long  a 
period  disproves  the  former  charge;  the 
latter  is  entirely  grratuitous.  Who  can  be 
less  iSmatical  than  a  man  whose  constant 
^m  has  been  to  steer  between  extremes  I 
His  want  of  success,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moderation  of  his 
prindplea.  Spain  in  her  present  state  is 
unfitted  lor  them*  He  has  always  been 
attempting  to  fuse  together  the  different 
orders  of  the  State,  a  thing  even  now  im- 
poesiUe. . 

The  fundamental  prindples  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy,  which  we  find  in  the  first 
part  of  ^  llie  Spirit  of  the  Age,**  may  be 
regarded  as  the  aey  to  his  actions.  He  be- 
lieves, whether  tnuy  or  not,  that  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  present  times  is  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  a  proneness  to  agitation  and 
dissolution.  The  great  problem  which  is 
now  presented  to  us  is  how  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  order.  Who  is  to  solve  this 
problem!  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  no  hope  of  its  beingsolved  at  all  at  pres- 
ent, because  there  is  no  party  that  applies 
itself  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  with 
earnestness  and  good  Cuth.    Among  politi- 


cians we  recognize,  generally  speaking,  but 
two  parties,  the  flatterers  of  the  government 
on  one  hand,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other.  Both  are  influenced  by 
their  own  selfish  aims.  The  former  cajoles 
the  government  by  talking  of  nothing  but 
authority ;  the  other  the  people,  by  empty 
declamations  on  liberty,  without  alluding  to 
order.  Both  place  the  foundations  of  gov- 
ernment on  abstract,  vague,  inapplicable 
theories;  the  flatterers  of  legitimacy  on 
divine  right,  the  flatterers  of  the  people  on 
rights  derived  firom  a  state  of  nature.  The 
former  seek,  by  vague  phi;^es  and  the  afCeo- 
tation  of  a  mysterious  obscurity,  to  crush  in 
the  human  soul  the  £Eu:ulties  bestowed  by 
the  very  Being  by  whose  authority  theT 
assert  the  government  has  been  established. 
So  far  as  tney  pretend  that  the  inviolability 
<A  power  is  sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time, 
they  are  convicted  by  their  own  arguments ; 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  mon- 
archy which  has  not  presented  in  authentic 
documents  or  popular  traditions  proo&  of 
the  elective  origin  of  the  power  of  its  ruleta, 
or  in  some  subsequent  epoch  of  the  supreme 
authority  beinff  legitimated  by  a  vote  of  the 
nation.  On  tiie  other  hand,  those  who 
pretend  to  be  the  exclusive  fnends  of  the 
people,  deriving  their  opinions  from  a  state 
of  nature,  endeavor  to  convert  general,  ab- 
stract theories  into  practical  rules  of  govern- 
ment The  mere  announcement  of  this 
system  involves  its  rejection.  For  what  can 
be  imagined  more  absurd  than  to  attempt 
to  app^  speculative  prmdples,  vague  and 
indefinite  in  the  very  expression  of  theno, 
to  the  usages  of  civil  society  and  the  conduct 
of  affairs !  From  neither  of  these  parties, 
therefore,  can  we  derive  what  we  seek,  se- 
curity with  liberty,  progress  with  stability. 
All  questions  of  government  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  practical  question :  In  what 
way  can  the  in<hviduals  which  compose  a 
nation  obtain  for  themselves  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  advantages  f  "nie  two 
parties  to  which  we  have  referred  do  not 
approach  it.  They  know  nothing  about  it 
It  IS  not  a  part  of  Uieir  business  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  It  is  the  great  and 
solenm  question  of  the  times,  yet  both  are 
acUng  apparently  in  utter  unconsdonsness 
of  its  existence. 

To  whom  then  are  we  to  appeal  for  the 
solution  of  the  ereat  problem  witn  which  we 
started!    To  £ose,  and  to  those  only,  who. 
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tave  system;  he  was  tlill  &r  from  tbinlditt 
that  under  that  system  government  could 
not  bo  carried  on."*  But  he  saw  the  serioos 
defects  of  the  OonstitutioD  of  1812.  The 
executive  power  was  a  mere  nullity.  It  was 
allowed  only  a  temporary  veto,  and  the  Cor- 
tes consisting  of  only  one  house,  there  was 
no  check  on  passionate  and  hasty  legisla- 
tion, no  effectual  means  of  preventing  dis* 
oord  and  anarchy.  He  would  have  the 
executive  power  strengthened  as  much  as  it 
could  be  within  constitutional  limits.  In 
brief,  he  had  now  become  a  friend  of  law 
and  order,  in  opposition  to  weakness  and  dis- 
solution. This  change  of  opinion  produced 
its  natural  consequences.  He  was.  elected 
to  the  first  Oortes ;  but  the  popular  party 
soon  began  to  denounce  him.  His  modera- 
tion was  stigmatized  as  dough-faced.f  He 
was  accused  of  plotting  f^ainst  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  the  popular  anger  rose  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threaten  his  person.  He 
remained  firm.  When  the  Cortes  of  1821 
assembled,  there  was  no  minister,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  except  him  of  sufficient 
firmness  and  ability  for  the  office.  This 
ministry  lasted  but  four  months.  It  could 
not  stand,  as  the  popular  party  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  every  thing  before  it  It 
was  the  more  odious,  because  the  foolish 
projects  of  the  King  were  attributed  to  the 
ministry  itselfl  It  ended  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  royal  guard  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  After  that  event,  in  which  the  crown 
obtained  a  temporary  triumph,  no  penua- 
sions  could  induce  him  to  retain  his  office, 
and  he  retired  to  private  life  at  Madrid. 

Our  limito  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  his  future  career.  After 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Madrid, 
the  regency  created  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^me  and  the  chiefe  of  the 
royalists  party  demanded  of  him  an  explicit 
recognition  of  its  authority,  which  he  firmly 
refused,  and  in  consequence  received  his 
passports  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was 
jlhient  from  Spain  eight  years,  spending  his 
tin^  in  France  with  the  meet  distinguished 
liberals  of  the  opposition  of  1827«-dO,  and 
in  travaliiog  in  Italy,  Switaerland  and  Ger- 
man v.  ^  did  not' desert  pcJitios,  but 
avoiaing  agitations,  confined  himself  prind- 

*  Biografia,  p.  is. 

f  Fiuteima,  literally  a  pastiy-oookfs  shop  and 
pastry. 


pally  to  literary  puimits.  When  a 
he  was  permitted  to  return,  altho 
allowed  to  visit  the  courts  he  quietl] 
to  Granada.  Under  the  first  re^ 
Christina  he  had  liberty  to  presenl 
at  Madrid,,  where  in  1833  he  pub 
collection  of  light  poems  whidi  1 
oeived  with  much  favor;  the  nat 
then  liberal  and  moderate. 

The  year  1838  found  the  people 
ous  for  a  change  of  the  ministry, 
mudes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  < 
was  as  moderate  and  mild  as  it  was 
for  an  absolutist  to  be,  but  his  moi 
principles  were  extreme,  and  it  was 
ble  to  carry  them  out  He  held 
hope  of  convoking  a  representatioi 
people,  to  modify  the  prerogative  o 
any  great  functicMos  of  the  State. 
declared  his  intention  to  maintain 
forms  and  instruments  of  govemn 
would  admit  no  interference  ^ 
Church.*  While  he  busied  hims 
commendable  zeal,  in  Postering  ti 
manufacUires,  he  intended  to  kee] 
old  platform  of  administration  in  it 
tegrity.  But  as  he  could  not  stand 
absolutist  could  be  found  of  more  ] 
principles  than  his,  the  only  alternj 
either  to  throw  the  power  mto  the 
the  radical  party,  or  into  those  of  i 
constitutionalists.  The  latter  was 
and  De  la  Rosa  became  Prime 
The  great  act  of  this  ministry,,  on  v 
la  R^  had  set  his  heart,  was  the 
gation  of  the  ^'estatuto  raal,"  by  in 
the  first  time,  the  Cortes  was  con 
two  bodies.  This,  we  believe,  hi 
upon  as  his  great  achievement  As 
said,  his  views  had  been  changed  d 
imprisonment  in  Afirica,  and  alth 
had  not  abandoned  his  faith  in  a  \ 
tative  .system,  he 'had  long  wishc 
such  a  one  established  as,  by  tne  m* 
proper  checks  and  balances,  by  ui 
orders  of  the  State  in  the  same  < 
would  be  an  equal  check  to  anarch 
one  hand  and  tyranny  on  the  otl 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  politico 
agances  of  any  sort  His  cx>lleag 
were  all  liberal  and  moderate  ma 
nodnistry  was  of  short  duration.  I 
represented  but  a  small  part  of  th 
It  was  of  course  distasteful  to  the 

' '  ■■■■  ■'  ■     ■  ■  >  ■  ' 

•  Amunl  fiegister,  1834. 
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cideB  with  Juniiu  as  doeely  as  in  his  polit- 
ical biases.    Pitt,  from  his  first  speech  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commonp,  was  famous  for  an 
irreverent  acnniony  and  looseness  of  tongue ; 
witness  his  retort  on  old  Walpole.    His 
powen  of  sarcasm  were  very  great,  and  his 
^  eternal  invective^'  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  the  Cockpit  in  Lon- 
don in  1765,  and  at  which  Pitt  spoke  after 
his  characteristic  fashion.    ^  Pitt,^  he  says, 
^surpassed  himself;  and  then,  I  need  not 
tell  jou,  he  surpassed  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes.    What  a  figure  would  they,  with 
their  formal,  labored,  cabinet  orations  make 
vi$^-vi9  his  manly  and  dashing  eloquence  I 
I  never  suspected  Pitt  of  such  a  universal 
armory.    I  knew  he,  had  a  Gorgon's  head 
composed  of  bayonets  and  pistols ;  but  little 
thought  he  could  tickle  to  death  with  a 
feather.    On  the  first  debate  (on  the  Hano- 
verian end  Russian  Treaties)  Hume  Camp- 
bell, whom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  re- 
tained as  the  most  abusive  counsel  he  could 
find  agunst  Pitt,  attacked  him  for  his  eter- 
nal invectives.    Oh  I  since  the  last  Philippic 
of  Billingsgate  memory,  you  never  heardsuch 
an  invective  as  Pitt  returned.  Campbell  was 
annihilated.  Pitt,  like  an  angry  wasp,  seems 
to  have  left  his  sting  in  the  wound,  and  has 
since  assumed  a  style  of  delicate  ridicule 
and  repartee.     But  think  what  a  charming 
ridicule  that  must  be  that  lasts  and  rises, 
flash  after  fbsh,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  r 
Once  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  turned  ynih 
an  awful  look  upon  his  ^  dearest  foe,"  Lord 
Mansfield,  and,  after  staring  him  down  and 
saying  he  had  a  few* words  to  say  to  him, 
but  that  they  should  be  daggers,  he  called 
out:  *^ Judge  Felix  trembles!      He  shall 
hear  from  me  some  other  day  f  and,  with 
tfaat^  resumed  his  seat    Something  terriUe 
seema  to  be  here  implied ;  someuing,  we- 
cannot  help  thinking,  like  that  ^storm^ 
which  Junius  said  he  could  raise,  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  *' tremble  even  in  his 
gravel" 

Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  of  Lord  Chat- 
bam,  says :  ^  He  was  haughty,  imperious, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  overbearing. 
He  had  manners  and  address;  but  one 
might  disoem  through  them  too  great  a 
oooiciouBiieaB  of  his  own  superior  talents 
Hu  eloquence  was  of  every  nnd.  His  in- 
vecttves  terrible,  and  uttered  with   such 


eneigy  of  diclUon  and  such  dignity  of  coun- 
tenance and  action,  that  he  intimidated  those 
who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best  able 
to  encounter  him ;  their  arms  fell  out  of  their 
hands,  and  they  shrunk  under  the  ascendant 
which  his  genius  gained  over  them." 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  William 
Pitt  showed  himself  possessed  of  that  irri- 
table and  commanding  power  of  sarcasm, 
that  vehemence  of  invective  which  are  so 
distinctive  of  Junius,  and  which  are  to  be 
met  nowhere  else  in  any  literary  or  political 
character  of  the  day.    This  pfupable  resem- 
blance lias  led  a  few  writers  to  what  we 
consider  the  true  conclusion  and  the  man, 
such  as  we  think  will  yet  be  recognized — 
in  spite  of  the  reluctance,  chiefly  of  English 
critics,  to  think  *"  Sublimity  Pitt"  could  be 
fierce-hearted  NominU  Umbra.    A  Cam- 
bridge  friend,  an  excellent  critic,  and  one 
dEimiliar  with  the  Georgian  times,  says  he 
cannot    believe  that   the  grand  old  Earl 
could  become  such  a  Jupiter- Scapin  as 
to  perpetrate  Uie  Letters.    But  one's  know- 
ledge of   human  nature  may  expUun  all 
that    The  greater  the  genius,  the  truer 
to  humanity  and  its  passions.    The  phil 
osophic    Sir   John    Fabtaff  says  patheti- 
cally, that  he  who  has  most  flesh  has  most 
frailties.    Analogously,  we  think  the  more 
genius  a  roan  has,  the  more  »  he  prone  to 
the  irregularities  or  faults  of  the  feelings. 
Great  minds  will  be  gloriously  offending — 
they  will  not  be  content  to  dwell  in  decen- 
cies for  ever.    One  touch  of  passion  makes 
the  whole  world  kin — ^levels  the  porcelain 
intellect  with  the  common  crockery-ware. 
Chatham  was  truly  a  man,  with  all  the 
male  passions — ^able  ministers — in  full  blow 
about  him.     Such  a  character,  instead  of 
contenting  himself  within  vulgar  bounds, 
will  generally  be  found  spuming  and  over- 
passing them,  with  the  "brave disorder'*  the 
poet  speaks  of.     The  fiEu^t  is,  if  William 
Pitt  were  incapable  of  being  "  Junius,*^  he 
were,  in  the  same  degree,  incapable  of  being 
Chatliann.    Our  learned  friend  will  please 
to  recollect  that  Jupiter  himself,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  had  a  large  amount  of 
the  Scapin  in  his  composition. 

Sed,  Mt  prata  hibtlrant.    The  rest  of  our 
observations  we  shall  offer  next  month. 


w.  D. 
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haviDg  tbe  welfare  of  a  nation  at  heart,  are 
profoandiy  conversant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  and  to  those  who,  rgecdng  all  abstract 
theories,  look  upon  society  as  it  is  in  all  its 
complicated  relations,  and  who  only  ask  by 
what  means  shall  the  commanity  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  stage  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  without  endangering,  meanwhile, 
Its  safety  and  peace?  De  la  Rosa  main- 
tains that  the  security  of  government  rests 
solely  xm  the  common  interest  of  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  In  this  country,  where  there 
is  theoretically  no  distinction  between  the 
governor  and  tfa».  governed,  we  should  say 
on  the  general  interest ;  and  Ihe  only  ques- 
tion which  a  good  legislator  willask himself 
on  any  subject,  whether  it  be  of  an  organic 
change,  a  tarifi^  banking  law,  or  aught  else, 
is,  what  will  promote  the  general  good?  And 
whatever  tends  to  the  general  good  will 
eventually  be  established  Demagogues 
may  declaim  as  they  please  of  liberty,  and 
private  rights,  and  exclusive  privileges,  and 
litter  their  abstract  solemnities  with  pro^und 
gravity ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  resist  necessity, 
or  to  tight  with  abstract  and  shadowy  wea- 
pons against  the  demands  of  the  times  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

These  views,  which  in  the  last  paragraph 
we  have  expressed  paraphrastically,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  just;  although  we  think  that  De 
la  Rosa  has  not  qualified  them  sufficiently, 
nor  does  he  make  due  allowance  for  the  ele- 
ments of  intelligence  and  virtue  as  safe- 
guards to  society.  We  cannot  begin  by 
denying  the  existenoe  of  individual  rights, 
although  they  must  in  the  end  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  general  good.  In  great  emer- 
gencies,-—emergencies,  however,  which  occur 
but  seldom, — the  right  must  be  strongly 


sorted  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  man 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  re 
But  if  we  examine  narrowly  the 
most  revolutions,  we  shall  find  th 
they  seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  po; 
thusiasm,  they  have  their  real  origi 
ticular  grievances  and  interests ;  a 
as  they  do  not^  when  the  exciter 
subsided,  there  will  be  an  inevital 
If  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  U 
this,  that  any  institution  which  is 
on  common  interest,  or  the  intere 
g^reat  mass  of  the  people,  can  nevei 
tually  overthrown.  It  may  seem  t 
with  private  rights ;  by  a  certain  \ 
the  community  it  may  be  denounce 
tile  to  liberty;  for  the  moment  it 
prostrated ;  but  it  will  rise  again,  i 
who  would  blindly  be  governed  by 
abstract  notions  must  be  responsil 
the  mischief  that  comes  meanwhi 
easy  to  excite  the  public  mind  bj 
propositions,  because  they  are  easi 
stood,  at  least  in  their  outward  im| 
to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  con 
a  measure  which  depends  upon  a 
riety  of  the  most  complicated  rel 
another  and  a  very  difficult  task, 
good  statesman  will  only  ask  the 
what  is  for  the  common  good  ?  ai 
vor  to  make  men  understand  it^ 
the  contrary,  who  in  the  presenl 
society,  when  one  interest  cannot  b^ 
without  affecting  a  thousand  oth 
about  inflaming  the  pasuons  of  tl 
and  indoctrinating  them  with  notio 
neither  he  nor  they  can  ever  appl 
actual  condition  of  society,  works  i 
mischief. 
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lethargy  was  at  length  hroken  up,  and  Spain 
has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  in  a  state  of 
agitation  as  constant  as  the  political  sleep  into 
which  she  had  previously  fallen,  has  she  yet 
been  able  to  taice  a  position  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  obtain  the  regard  and  respect  of  the 
world.  **  The  emblem  of  our  intellectual  and 
political  state,*^  says  the  author  of  the  memoir 
of  De  la  Rosa,  prefixed  to  the  work  the  title 
of  which  we  have  quoted  below,  ^*  is  not  the 
day  but  the  night;  a  night  clear,  however,  and 
sometimes  illuminated  by  ephemeral  glim- 
merings of  light,  sure  presages  of  the  dawn.^' 

To  this  cause  of  our  want  of  interest  in  the 
affiurs  of  Spain  must  be  added,  that  our  com- 
merce with  her  is  too  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant to  make  her  an  object  of  paramount  in- 
terest, while  her  insular  position  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  Europe  places  her  without 
the  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
through  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  that  conti- 
nent This  insulated  position,  indeed,  pre- 
vents her  from  feeling  immediately  or  very 
deeply  the  general  European  movement  in 
politics  and  religion. 

Yet  there  are  few  nations  which  have 
stronger  claims  on  our  regard  than  this  un- 
fortunate State,  whether  we  consider  its  his- 
tory, the  character  of  its  people,  or  its  natural 
resources.  Of  all  the  hordes  that  broke  up 
the  Roman  Empire,  this  was  the  first  that 
establbhed  a  written  Constitution.  In  every 
period  of  its  history  it  has  been  fertile  in  men 
of  genius.  It  has  always  had,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  a  brilliant  national  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  need  not  mention  that  after  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
she  held  for  a  long  period  the  most  distin- 
guished position  in  arts,  arms  and  enterprise. 
To  her  we  owe  the  discovery  of  our  own  con- 
tinent, and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remem- 
ber that  the  oldest  town  within  our  limits 
was  £)ttnded  by  her. 

Her  natural  and  industrial  resources,  also, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  iron  of  Biscay, 
the  great  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias,  the 
wonderful  lead  veinsof  Linares  and  the  Sierra 
de  Gad6r,*  the  mercury  mines  of  Almaden, 
the  wheat  of  Andalusia,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  world,  her  fruits,  her  wines,  the  vast 
flocks  of  sheep  which  browse  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  and  in 


*  IIm  latter  affnds  ammally  from  600,000  to 
•00,000  cwt  of  iMd. 


winter  cover  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  ought 
to  entitle  her  to  assume  a  rank  second  to  no 
community  whatever. 

In  her  spasmodic  struggles  for  liberty  dur* 
ing  the  last  thirty^^ight  years,  with  much 
that  is  shocking,  nay,  horrible,  she  has  fre- 
quently presented  strong  claims  to  our  ad- 
miration, although  her  progress  in  the  path 
of  freedom  has  been  much  slower  than  so 
many  efforts  and  so  many  bloody  contests 
would  seem  to  warrant  We  have  been  fre- 
quently told  of  late  that  her  affiurs  have  re- 
turned again  to  a  statd  of  hopeless  stagna- 
tion. Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  is  farther 
from  the  truth.  Spain  has  never  been  in  a 
better  condition  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
IIL  than  she  is  at  this  very  moment  The 
last  few  years  have  shown  us,  we  believe, 
that  she  has  at  length  riveted  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  main  feature  of  which  is  a  legia- 
lature  with  two  branches.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  she  has  been  oscillating  between  an 
absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  of  one 
house.  In  1 834,  indeed,  she  gained  a  Cortes 
with  two  houses ;  but  then  there  was  no  posi- 
tive assurance  that  both  would  stand.  Now 
we  believe  there  is.  Beudes,  the  Spanish 
mind  is  evidently  awake  and  active.  There 
are  now  not  less  than  sixteen  journals  iifthat 
kingdom,  devoted  not  merely  to  theoretic  di$«' 
cussions  of  the  foundation  of  government,  but 
to  the  physical  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  methods  of  devel- 
oping its  resources.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors to  these  journals  are  the  first  men  of  the 
nation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Spain 
has  already  given  convincing  prdofe  that  she 
has  energy  enoii^h  left  to  work  her  way  to 
the  light,  and  that  she  will  at  length  assume 
her  true  position.  Her  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon has  surrounded  her  with  a  glory  which 
nothing  can  dim,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
{dedge  to  the  world,  that  a  nation  which 
could  win  in  a  moment  this  immortal  honor, 
although  her  subsequent  career  may  not 
altogether  have  corresponded  with  its  begin- 
nings, will  not  foil  at  last  of  a  complete  re- 
demption from  political  thraldom. 

It  was  asked  by  a  contemporary  lately, 
in  a  sufficiently  harsh  and  scornful  tone, 
whether  Spain  be  capable  of  regeneration. 
In  reply  to  this  question  we  have  not  time 
to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already 
said.  It  suits  our  purpose  to  say,  only,  that 
the  great  number  of  enlightened  statesmen 
and  men  of  genius,  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
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me  the  house  of  Master  Rembrandt,  the 
painter !     I  must  speak  with  him  at  once  !'^ 

When  the  soldiers  beheld  the  half-clad, 
agitated  man,  who  expressed  himself  with 
great  difficulty,  in  a  language  that  was  for- 
eign to  him,  they  thought  him  intoxicated, 
and  resolved  to  make  themselves  merry  at 
his  expense. 

'* Master  Rembrandt!"  said  one  of  the 
number ;  ^  he  lives  below  yonder,  not  &r 
fron^  here,  at  the  other  end  of  the  city ;  only 
you  must  turn  off  at  once  to  the  right." 

"No,  no,"  cried  apother;"  turn  here  to 
the  lefty  and  take  that  street  yonder." 

"  God  help  us  I"  said  a  third,  laughing ; 
"  you  must  take  the  street  to  the  rights  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  right  one,  you  will 
be  sure  to  come  out  right/' 

They  accompanied  their  words  with  bursts 
of  laughter,  which  filled  the  stranger's  bosom 
with  despair.  At  last,  the  latter  ran  towards 
a  lantern,  and  held  up  before  the  soldiers 
the  child  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
th^  had  not  observed. 

The  soldiers  now  ceased  their  cruel  sport, 
but  they  were  unable  to  understand  what 
he  really  wanted  of  them.  Not  one  of  them 
knew  where  the  painter  dwelt.  Every  mo- 
ment lost,  however^  brought  increasing  dan- 
ger to  the  wife  and  child  of  the  Italian. 
He  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  die 
with  them,  when  a  little  hump-backed  tailor 
passed  by  the  group  with  a  laatern  in  his 
hand,  for  it  was  now  dark  nights,  and  the 
laws  of  the  city  forbade  the  burghers. to  go 
abroad  after  dusk  without  a  light  The  old 
man,  attracted  by  the  stranger's  lamenta- 
tions, stepped  nearer,  and  felt  compassion 
for  his  condition,  for  he  recognized  him  by 
his  accent  for  a  fellow-countryman. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said  ,to  him,  "  I  will 
lead  you  to  Master  Rembrandt;  but  I  great- 
ly doubt  whether  he  will  open  his  doors  to 
you  at 'this  hour,  and  above  all  on  All-hallow 
night.    But  no  matter;  come,  come !" 

'^And  my  wife  and  child?"  cried  the 
traveller ;  and  he  now  described  their  pitiable 
condition  to  the  compai^ionate  old  man, 

^^If  you  have  no  hope  of  safetj^  except 
that  which  you  build  upon  Rembrandt's 
help,  your  destruction  is  certain,"  replied 
the  tulor.  "Master  Rembrandt  would  not 
give  a  penny  to  save  the  life  of  his  nearest 
neighbor  I  Beg  .rather  two  of  these  soldiers 
tq  go  with  you  to.  that  aunken  road,  and 


help  us  to  bring  your  wife  and  child  to  my 
dwelling.  Then,  while  I  try  to  revive  them, 
you  can  go  to  Master  Rembrandt,  for  I  am 
poor,  and  do  not  know  in  truth  if  my  narrow 
chamber  can  accommodate  a  single  guest, 
even  for  a  single  night  But  be  comforted ; 
Heaven  has  thrown  me  in  your  way,  and  I 
will  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

The  tailor,  whose  name  was  Nicholas  Bar- 
ruello,  now  explained  to  the  soldiers  the 
service  which  humanity  required  of  them. 
While  the  drummer  took  tlfe  infant  in  his 
arms,  and  bound  up  the  wound  upob  its 
head  as  well  as  he  was  able,  four  men  pro- 
vided with  torches  followed-  the  traveller, 
with  the  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  post 
Upon  the  way  they  learned  that  the  stranger 
was  from  Liege,  that  ho  was  called  Frances- 
co Netcelli,  and  was  by  profession  a  piunter. 

Following  the  stianger,  who  walked  on- 
ward at  a  rapid  pace,  they  at  last  reached 
the  sunken  road,  and  alter  brushing  aside 
the  snow,  they  found  the  two  silent,  motion- 
less forms.  Master  Bairuello  now  begged 
the  soldiers  to  raise  the  unhappy  creatures, 
and  bear  them  to  his  dwelling.  He  him- 
self set  them. a  good  example;  he  took  the 
little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  with  the  lantern 
in  his  hand,  walked  on  before  the  rest,  to- 
wards bis  hut,  which,  fortunately,  stood  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  city  gate.  On 
entering  the  little  chamber,  he  laid  the  mo- 
ther and  the  children  upon  his  bed,  dismissed 
the  soldiers  with  kind  thanks,  and  then  em- 
ployed every  means  in  his  power  to  revive 
the  unhappy  creatures,  not  one  of  whom 
showed  signs  of  life. 

He  begged  Netcelli  to  assist  him,  bat  the 
latter,  whether  benumbed  by  the  cold,  or 
robbed  of  all  bis  energy  by  despair,  aat  in 
gloomy  silence  near  the  fire,  which  the  tailor 
had- lighted  upon  the  hearth,  and  seeined 
neither  to-  hear  nor  see  what  was  paesing 
around  him.  Nicholas,  therefore,  was-  le& 
to  his  sole  exertions  to  recall  the  senseless 
sufferers  to  life  again.  Soon  all  his  scanty 
wardrobe  was  exhan^d  in  supplying  ihem 
with  warm,  dry  clothing,  and  in  chafing 
their  rigid  limbs.  All  his  effortsi,  however, 
appeared  fruitless ;  he  had  not  yet  suoeeed- 
ed  in  restoring  warmth  even  to  the  frame  of 
the  unhi^py  mother. 

He  now  stepped  upon  a  stool,  and  took 
from  the  topmost  shelf  of  a  cupboard  a 
carefully  corked  jug,  which  contained  some 
excellent  brandy,  with  which  he  was  aceus- 
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Madrid  oocaBioned  by  the  abdication  of  Fer- 
dinand and  the  attempt  of  the  Queen  of 
Aatarias  to  leave  the  city.  Spain  was  aroused 
at  once,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  from  that 
profound  apathy  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been  buried.  Under  the  Bourbons,  France 
had  managed  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of  al- 
most absolute  dependence;  she  had  appa- 
rently not  been  influenced  by  the  French 
ReTolntioti ;  but  the  attempts  of  Napoleon 
were  an  attack  on  the  whole  nation,  which, 
being  once  awakened  and  finding  herself 
without  a  government,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Juntas  of  safe- 
ty and  defense  were  organized  in  every  pro- 
vince, except  those  immediately  under  the 
aiirveillance  of  the  French. 

De  la  Rosa  could  not  refrain  from  throw* 
ing  himself  into  the  movement  He  imme- 
diately turned  his  professor^s  chair  into  a 
popular  tribune,  and  set  up  a  journal  to 
stimulate  the  nation  to  resistance.  Shortly 
after  these  events  he  was  dispatched  by  the 
Junta  of  his  province  to  Gibraltar,  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  England,  while  the  Ck>unt 
de  Toreno  went  from  Asturias  to  London 
with  the  same  object 

There  was  no  government,  the  Central 
Junta  having  the  temporary  management  of 
affidrs.  In  establishing  a  new  one  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  the  movement  determined 
to  adopt  the  representative  system,  and  De 
la  Rosa  went  to  England  to  observe  its  prac- 
tical workings  at  its  fountain  head.  Here 
he  did  not  remain  long.  The  fortune  of 
arms  had  turned  against  Spain,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Junta,  finding  itself  too  weak  to  carry 
on  the  government,  had  convoked  the  Cortes. 
To  this  body  De  la  Rosa  was  too  young  to 
be  elected.  He  rendered  it  important  as- 
Bistanoe,  however,  by  discussing  in  his  peri- 
odical the  great  questions  which  were  then 
agitating  ui«  country  for  the  first  time,  by 
various  political  pamphlets,  and  by  his  labors 
as  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press.  At  the  same  time  he 
employed  himself  in  purely  literaiy  labors. 
In  1809  appeared  his  epic  poem  on  the  fa- 
mous defense  of  Saragoesa,  and  not  long 
after  several  dramas — singular  fruits  of  a 
day  of  storms.  « 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Constituent  Cortes 
De  la  Rosa  was  elected  by  Granada  to  the 
ordinary  Cortes,  which  took  its  place.  This 
position  he  was  fated  to  find  something  very 
different  from  a  bed  of  roses.  The  new  Con- 


stitution was  extremely  defective ;  it  wore  on 
its  forehead  the  pledge  of  its  dissolution. 
The  Cortes  constituted  but  a  single  chamber. 
The  nobles  and  clergy,  both  powerful  bodies, 
were  excluded  from  it  The  system  of  rep- 
resentation was  too.  radical  for  the  nation  at 
that  stage  of  her  progress.  Every  parish 
nominated  an  elector.*  It  unnecessarily 
made  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  two  bodies 
which  it  excluded.  As  was  natural,  the 
nation  swung  almost  immediately  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  a  strong  party  sprang 
up  in  the  Cortes  it&elf  utterly  opposed  to 
popular  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  apparent 
success  of  the  revolution,  the  nation  was  not 
democratic,  nor  any  thing  like  it  How 
could  it  be — ^an  isolated  community,  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  participated  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  European  movement?  • 

De  la  Rosa,  however,  still  clung  to  the 
Constitution  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
believing  it  the  best  possible  at  the  time, 
continued  to  be  the  champion  of  his  party 
till  1814.  He  believed  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  the  return  of  the  King  to  give 
effect  to  its  provisions.  The  King  did  return, 
but  only  to  trample  on  the  Constitution  and 
extinguish  the  Cortes.  The  monarchical 
party  was  now  so  strong,  that  this  was  no 
diflScult  matter.  He  soon  found  it  quite  as 
easy  to  proscribe  the  constitutionalists.  De 
la  Rosa  was  banished  for  opinions  previous- 
ly expressed  to  the  fortress  of  PeSon  de  la 
Gomera  in  Morocco.  His  imprisonment 
here,  however,  was  not  v&ry  rigorous.  He 
was  treated  with  courtesy  by  the  commander 
of  the  ganrUon,  who  allowed  one  of  his  for- 
mer servants,  whom  he  accidentally  found 
there,  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  occasionally 
amused  himself  in  performing  comedies 
with  the  officers. 

The  revolution  of  1 820,  which  brought  the 
popular  party  once  more  into  power,  freed 
him  from  confinement,  and  his  countrymen 
of  Granada  exhibited  their  enthusiasm  on 
his  return,  by  erecting  for  him  a  triumphal 
arch.  But  during  his  imprisonment  his 
opinions  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
He  had  previously  thought  of  liberty  too 
exclusively ;  he  now  thought  also  of  order 
and  law.  He  had  not  abandoned  his  liberal 
principles,  nor  lost  his  faith  in  a  representa- 
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long  rinoe  succeeded  to  the  fniy  of  the  tern* 
pest,  and  the  moon  shone  bright  in  the  hea- 
vens. The  snow  had  covered  the  earth  as 
vrith  a  shoud.  In  this  deceitful  light,  objects 
around  .assumed  a  thousand  doubtful  shapes. 
The  aspect  of  the  silent  city,  veiled  in  white, 
filled  them  with  a  ungular  fear,  which  nei- 
ther the  old  handicraftsman  nor  his  compan- 
ion could  entirely  shake  ofL  Without  im- 
parting their  superstitious  fean  to  each 
other,  they  drew  nearer  together,  and  in  this 
way  walked  through  several  lonely  streets, 
in  which  the  sound  of  their  steps,  sUfled  by 
the  snow,  gave  back  no  answering  echo. 
After  walking  onward,  for  somewhat  less 
than  half  an  hour,  they  came  to  the  quarter 
of  the  dty  occupied  by  the  Jews,  and  com- 
monly termed  the  Jews'  Quarter,  which  lay 
near  a  deserted  churchyaro. 

Master  Barruello  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  a  large  house,  flanked  by  two  turrets,  in 
front  of  which  lay  a  vast  court,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  and  lofty  wall.  The  stranger 
approached,  and  beheld  before  him  a  sinall 
low  door,  strongly  studded  with  iron,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  knob  was  visible. 
He  drew  upon  this  knob,  and  soon  heard 
the  shrill  tones  of  a  bell,  intermingled  with 
the  barking  of  several  dogs. 

Netoelli  waited  for  a  while,  listening  for 
some  sound  which  might  promise  him  ad- 
mittance ;  but  no  one  came,  no  one  answer- 
ed his  summons. 

He  drew  the  bell  again;  then  a  third 
time ;  but  these  repeated  signals  had  no  other 
eflfect  than  to  redouble  the  fury  of  the  dogs, 
which  leaped  in  their  kennels  and  sh<rak 
their  chains  with  violence. 

At  Netoelli's  fourth  ring,  the  dogs  were 
suddenly  silent;  he  heard  a  door  opened, 
then  heavy  steps  descend  a  staircase  and 
cross  the  court  In  a  few  moments  the  short, 
dry  couffh  of  an  old  man  was  mingled  with 
the  rattlmg  of  chains. 

Several  minutes  passed,  and  still  no  one 
in  the  house  seemed  to  trouble  themselves 
about  those  who  desired  entrance.  After 
waiting  long  in  vain,  Netcelli  rang  the  bell 
once  more,  and  now  with  a  violence  which 
betokened  anger  -and  disappointment,  rather 
than  the  hope  of  speedy  admission.  He 
now  understood  the  meaning  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  court ;  the  dogs,  barking  furi-. 
ously,  rushed  toward  the  gate,  which,  mas- 
sive as  it  was,  seemed  an  insufficient  barrier 
against  their  violence. 


"  I  told  you  so,**  muttered  the 
will  not  open  his  doors  to  you. 
us  return  to  my  dwelling.    It 
ter  to  pass  an  uncomfortable  n 
chamber  than  here  before  this  g 
to  the  cold,  piercing  air,  and 
churchyard.    To-night  is  the  n 
dead,  and  it  seems  to  me,  eve 
as  if  I  saw  a  spectre  ascend  fron 
yonder.    If  you  only  knew  all  i 
stories  they  tell  of  this  place ! 
Master  Rembrandt  is  to  be 
keeping  his  house  well  locked 
although  it  is  a  large  and  hand 
ing,yet  it  has  remained  for  more 
years  without  a  purchaser,  all  w 
of  the  neighborhood  of   the 
The  old  usurer  cared  but  little  i 
bought  it  for  a  mere  trifle, 
thousand  florins,  he  would  take 
ings  at  the  gates  of  helL    Let 
place  and  return  to  my  how 
only  grant  that  we  reach  it  safe 

As  he  spoke,  the  tailor  di 
onward  with  him,  quickening  I 
not  venturing  to  look  around, 
of  the  snow,  crackling  beneat] 
together  with  the  Jiowling  c 
which  had  now  risen  i^ain,  so 
ear  like  the  laments  of  a  to: 
following  their  steps.  Pale  a 
forehead  bathed  in  a  cold  sw* 
by  feelings  which  he  was  unabl 
hend,  the  Italian  yielded  to  the 
like  the  whips  of  furies,  drove 
companion  forward.  ^  The  moe 
bodings  disturbed  his  bosom 
presentiment  that  some  new  m: 
hovering  over  him,  and  with  i 
bline  with  terror,  he  at  last  gras 
of  the  tailor's  door. 

He  listened  before  entering. 

''Mother!  mother  I''  cried  1: 

His  mother  did  not  answer. 

Netcelli  rushed  into  the  apai 
a  spark  of  fire  was  to  be  foui 
hearth,  the  lamp  had  gone  o 
wind  found  a  free  passage  into 
chamber  through  me  broken  wi 
cesco  groped  his  way  towards  tl 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  it  encoui 
and  rigid  body;  it  was  the 
wounded  infant,  which  Maigare 
clasped  in  her  arms. 

With  considerable  difficulty 
I  olas  found  steel  and  tinder  and  f 
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abfioIiitiBt  ptf^»  ao^  still  more  so  to  the 
radieak.  While  in  office,  De  la  Rosa  seems 
to  have  displayed  great  ^rrrness,  neyer  fail- 
ing to  present  himself  in  public  when  danger 
threatened  his  life;  but  finding  at  length 
that  he  oould  not  maintain  pubnc  tranquil- 
lity without  a  resort  to  violent  measures, 
which  would  itself  have  been  an  evidence  of 
weakness,  he  resigned. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  (1884) 
and  the  next  he  held  no  public  office. 

Of  the  Cortes  of  1836-7  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  able  and  efficient  member ;  siding 
still  with  the  moderate  party,  which  grad- 
ually gathered  strength  and  came  into 
power  in  December  of  the  latter  year, 
although  he  was  not  elected  to  the  cabinet. 
When  the  revolution  which  followed  quickly 
on  virtually  destroyed  the  Constitution  of 
1834,  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  toils  thus  appa- 
rently destroyed,  in  1840  he  retired  secretly 
to  Paris.  The  fall  of  Espartero^  in  1843, 
brought  him  back  firom  that  city,  to  which 
be  returned  however  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  c^Muuty  of  Ambassador.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  the  fiery  Narvaes  as  Prime 
Minister.  , 

It  has  been  objected  to  De  la  Bosa,  that 
he  is  weak  and  fimaticaL  The  part  he  has 
played  on  the  political  stage  for  so  long  a 
period  disproves  the  former  charge;  the 
latter  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Who  can  be 
less  fanatical  than  a  man  whose  constant 
aim  has  been  to  steer  between  extremes? 
His  want  of  sucoeas,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moderation  of  his 
prindplea.  Spain  in  her  present  state  is 
unfitted  for  them*  He  has  idways  been 
attempting  to  fuse  together  the  different 
orders  of  the  State,  a  thing  even  now  im- 
possible. . 

The  fundamental  principles  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy,  which  we  find  in  the  first 
part  of  "^  The'  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  may  be 
regarded  as  the  key  to  his  actions.  He  be- 
lieves, whether  tnuy  or  not,  that  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  present  times  is  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  a  proneness  to  agitation  and 
disBolution.  The  great  problem  which  is 
now  presented  to  us  is  how  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  order.  Who  is  to  solve  this 
problem  f  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  no  hope  of  its  being  solved  at  all  at  pres- 
ent, because  there  is  no  party  that  applies 
itself  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  with 
earnestness  and  good  faith.    Among  politi- 


cians we  Teoogsazey  generally  speaking,  but 
two  parties,  the  flatterers  of  the  government 
on  one  hand,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  peo* 
pie  on  the  other.  Both  are  influenced  by 
their  own  selfish  aims.  The  former  cajoles 
the  government  by  talking  of  nothing  but 
authority ;  the  other  the  people,  by  empty 
declamations  on  hberty,  without  alluding  to 
order.  Both  place  the  foundations  of  gov- 
emment  on  abstract,  vague,  inappliosble 
theories;  the  flatterers  of  legitimacy  on 
divine  right,  the  flatterers  of  the  people  on 
rights  derived  from  a  state  of  nature.  The 
former  seek,  by  vague  phrases  and  the  affec- 
tation of  a  mysterious  obscurity,  to  crush  in 
the  human  soul  the  faculties  bestowed  by 
the  very  Being  by  whose  authority  they 
assert  the  government  has  been  established. 
So  far  as  they  pretend  that  the  inviolability 
of  power  is  sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time, 
they  are  convicted  by  their  own  arguments ; 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  mon- 
archy which  has  not  presented  in  authentic 
documents  or  popular  traditions  proo&  of 
the  elective  origin  of  the  power  of  its  rulers, 
or  in  some  subsequent  epoch  of  the  supreme 
authority  being  legitimated  by  a  vote  of  the 
nation.  On  me  other  hand,  those  who 
pretend  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the 
people,  deriving  their  opinions  firom  a  state 
of  nature,  endeavor  to  convert  general,  ab- 
stract theories  into  practical  rules  of  govern- 
ment The  mere  announcement  of  this 
system  involves  its  rejection.  For  what  can 
be  imagined  more  absurd  than  to  attempt 
to  apply  speculative  principles,  vague  and 
indefinite  in  the  very  expression  of  them, 
to  the  usages  of  civil  society  and  the  conduct 
of  aflairsf  From  neither  of  these  parties, 
therefore,  can  we  derive  what  we  seek,  se- 
curity with  liberty,  progress  vrith  stability. 
All  questions  of  government  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  practical  question :  In  what 
way  can  the  incMviduals  which  compose  a 
nation  obtain  for  themselves  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  advantages  f  "nie  two 
parties  to  which  we  have  referred  do  not 
approach  it  They  know  nothing  about  it 
It  IS  not  a  part  of  Uieir  business  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  It  is  the  great  and 
solemn  question  of  the  times,  yet  both  are 
acting  apparently  in  utter  unconsciousneas 
of  its  existence. 

To  whom  then  are  we  to  appeal  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  witn  which  we 
started!    To  those,  and  to  those  only,  who, 
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AN  EXILE'S  DREAMS. 

BT     J08XPH    BBSMAK. 
[Hie  writer  of  ihe  foUowiqg  lioes  hu  endeavored  to  calch  the  great  cbaractcriBtic  of  Celtic  | 

« 

I  WILL  go  to  holy  Ireland,  tbe  laad  of  Saint  and  Sage, 

Where  the  pulse  of  boyhood  is  leaping  in  the  shrunken  form  of  Age  ; 

Where  the  shadow  of  giant  Hopes  for  evermore  is  cast. 

And  the  wraiths  of  mighty  ChieflainB  are  looming  through  the  Past 

From  the  oold  land  of  the  Stranger  I  will  take  my  joyous  flight, 

To  sit  by  my  slumbering  country,  and  watch  her  through  the  night ; 

When  the  Spring  is  in  the  sky,  and  the  flowers  are  on  the  land, 

I  will  go  to  ancient  Ireland,  of  the  open  heart  and  hand. 

I  will  go  where  the  Galteee  are  rising  bare  and  high, 
With  their  haggard  foreheads  fronting  the  scowl  of  the  clouded  sky ; 
I  will  gaze  adown  on  the  valleys,  and  bless  the  teeming  sod. 
And  commune  with  the  mountains — "  the  Almoners  of  God  ;^' 
I  will  list  to  the  murmurous  song  which  is  rising  from  the  river, 
Which  flows,  crooning,  to  the  Ocean,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
When  the  May-month  is  come,  when  the  year  is  fresh  and  young, 
I  will  go  to  the  home  of  my  Others — ^the  land  of  sword  and  song. 

•  I  will  go  where  Eillamey  is  sleeping  in  peaceful  rest, 
Unmoved,  save^when  a  &lling  leaf  ripples  its  placid  breast; 
Where  the  branches  of  oak  and  arbutus  are  weaving  a  pleasant  screen, 
And  the  sunshine  breaks  in  diamonds  through  its  traoery  of  green ; 
Where  the  misti,  like  fantastic  spectres,  for  ever  rise  and  &11, 
And  the  rainbow  of  the  Covenant  is  spanning  the  mountains  tall. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  West^  across  the  deep  Sea, 
I  wiU  sail  to  my  Inmsfiul,  to  the  "^  Isle  of  DeBttny.** 

I  will  go  to  beautiful  Wicklow,  the  hunted  outlaw's  res^ 
Which  the  tread  of  rebel  and  n^^paree  ia  many  a  struggle  prest; 
I  will  go  to  the  lonely  graveyard,  near  the  pleasant  fields  of  Kildare, 
And  pray  for  my  chief  and  my  hero,  young  Tone,  who  k  sleeping  Uiere  ; 
I  will  go  to  the  gloomy  Thomas  Street,  where  galUnt  Bobert  di^ 
And  to  the  grim  St.  Michans,  where  ''  Uie  Brokers"  lie  side  by  side ; 
I  will  go  to  where  the  heroes  of  the  Celts  are  laid. 
And  chant  a  Miserere  for  the  souls  of  the  mighty  Dead. 

I  will  seiie  my  pilgrim  stafi^  and  cheerily  wander  fohh 

From  the  smiling  face  of  the  South  to  me  black  frown  of  the  North  ; 

And  in  some  hour  of  twilight  I  will  mount  the  tall  Slieve-bloom, 

And  weave  me  a  picture-vision  in  the  evening's  pleasant  gloom : 

I  will  call  up  the  buried  leaders  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race. 

And  gaz6  with  a  filial  fondness  on  each  sternly-noble  &oe — 

The  masters  of  the  mind,  and  the  chieftains  of  the  steel, 

Young  Carolan  and  Orattan,  the  McCaura  and  O'Neil ; 

I  will  learn  from  their  voices,  with  a  student's  love  and  pride. 

To  live  as  they  lived,  and  to  die  as  they  died. 

Oh,  I  wiU  sail  from  the  West,  and  never  more  will  part 

FVom  the  ancient  home  of  my  people— the  land  of  the  loving  heart. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

WHVBEDT  THE  nXlRT  CLEAS8  A  HEDGE,  AND  STAKTi  OPT  AT  A  CAimSE. 

**  n  Bim^ium  Duals  babolaat 
Moo  «Met  Dual  de  Jove  ftfcto 


We  had  reaolved  in  our  own  mind  to 
learn  in  some  waj  or  other  by  what  means 
Dofia  Panla  was  released  from  the  convent 
whose  gates  had  closed  npon  her;  and 
well  knowing  that  our  natal  friend  alone 
could  enlighten  us,  determined  to  make  one 
more  desperate  attempt  We  prepared  our^ 
selres  for  the  task  by  reading  Phillips  on 
Evidence,  and  Sam  Slick  on  Impertinent 
Questions.  Matters  kx>ked  unpromising 
enough  when  we  reached  the  vessel.  Crock- 
et was  on  watch,  and  in  a  detestable  humor. 
He  was  scarcely  civil  to  «•  We  almost 
despaired.  But  Fate  befriended  us  in  the 
end. 

Crocket  was  walkingr  the  quartersleck, 
"growliuff"  at  every  body  and  every  thing. 
We  watdied  }iim  as  we  conversed  wiSi 
some  verdant  mids  on  the  larboard,  or 
rather,  (since  Mr.  Bancroft's  secretaryship,) 
the  part  side  of  the  deck.  All  at  once  an 
incident  turned  the  current  of  his  temper. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  rolling  his 
eyes  and  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  he 
<£anced  to  pounce  upon  *^  Jack  o*  the  Dust,** 
a  privileged  character  on  board.  We  forget 
what  un  of  omission  or  commission  poor 
Jack  had  been  guilty  of;  but  Crocket  ''fell 
afoul'*  of  him  on  this  occasion  in  a  way 
that  made  him  tremUe  in  his  purser's  shoes. 
Ja<^  pleaded  innooeaee  with  a  fervor  worthy 
of  a  nffhteous  cause. 

'^Chrbtopher  ColmnbusI**  roared  the 
Tou  yn.    vo.  vi. 


^oung  lieutenant,  **  these  rascals  are  always 
mnocent  Fll  have  you  in  irons,  sir ;  ril 
have  you  seised   up  at   the  gangway; 

"^  I  didn't  do  it,  sir ;  indeed  I  didn't" 

^  You  did,  you  son  of  a  sea-cook !  you 
know  yon  did.** 

''Indeed,  sir,  I  didn't    By ,  sir,  I 

didn't  r 

Jac^  could  not,  by  any  artifice,  have  done 
or  said  any  thing  better  calculated  to  please 
his  superior,  "nie  young  man  had  begun 
to  fear  that  he  had  lighted  upon  the  wrong 
victim.  He  felt  quite  uncertain  as  to  the 
guilt  of  poor  Jack ;  but  here  was  a  palpable 
offense,  evident  to  all  as  well  as  himseUL 
Here  was  a  case  provided  for  in  the  Artidea 
of  War.  Pro&ne  language  on  the  quarter- 
deck, on  that  sanctum  of  rank !  The  angry 
lieutenant  felt  his  wrathful  spirit  rejoice. 
He  was  sure  of  his  prey.  His  manner 
therefore  beoune  greatly  mollified ;  and  it 
was  in  a  voice  soft  as  a  girl's  that  he  asked 
the  trembling  culprit  the  following  "stump- 
er:" 

"  Andpray,  sir,  how  dare  you  swear  be- 
fore meP 

Triumphant  looked  the  young  oflScer; 
while  Jxck,  in  evident  dismay,  turned  and 
twirled  his  cap  between  his  fingers.  Crocket 
clearly  enjoyed  the  situation,  and  again  he 
inquired,  m  his  Uandest  tone : 

"  I  sayi  how  date  you  swear  b^ore  meP^ 
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''  Please,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  "^  I  didn^t 
know  jou  wanted  to  swear  first'* 

This  retort  was  put  in  with  so  much  ap- 
parent simplicity,  that  our  lion  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck scarcely  knew  what  countenance  to 
Eut  on.  He  bit  his  lip,  muttered,  ^Go 
elow,'*  turned  on  his  heel,  and  after  taking 
a  look  forward  and  a  look  aft,  and  giving  a 
few  unnecessary  orders,  by  way  of  maintain- 
ing his  dignity,  he  turned  to  join  us  in  the 
best  imaginable  mood. '  He  readily  con- 
sented to  go  ashore  with  us,  and  accept  a 
seat  in'  our  box  at  the  wretched  play-hou.^ 
in  Lima. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  out  of  sight  of  ^  our 
flag,^*  he  gave  full  career  to  his  exhilarated 
spirits,  acceded  to  every  thing,  laughed  at 
our  jokes,  tried  his  hand  himself  at  a  pun, 
and  finally,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  pro- 
posed to  eommunieate  to  us  the  detaite  of 
the  elopement  of  Doila  Paula. 

We  were  seated  at  a  balcony  of  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  sipping  '^/to/ta,"  puffing 
^.^  pa^aliioSj"  and  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
that  delicious  atmosphere  of  Lima,  every 
puff  of  which  counsels  and  dignifies  in- 
dolence, when  our  companion  of  his  own 
accord  branched  off  at  a  tangent 
.  ^*  Weil,  that  Saint  Clair  was  a  trump ! 
He  was,  by  Christopher  Columbus!  No- 
thing baulked  him.  He  persuaded  our 
skipper  to  send  me  with  the  launch  to  sur- 
vey the  Guano  Islands.  Precious  little  sur- 
veying did  we  do,  though.  All  the  report 
of  that  expedition  I  ever  sent  in  was  a  map 
of  the  coast  with  hap -hazard  dots  represent- 
ing islands.  I  dare  say.  Saint  Clair  handed 
in  quite  a  different  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
of  lading  fior  silver  bars.  But  that*s  another 
affiujr.  We  started  off  with  a  spanking 
bceese,  and  came-to  off  Huanohaco.  Were 
you  ever  th«^re  t  In  no  place  but  Peru  wonld 
Huanchaoo  be  called  a  sea-port  A  kind  of 
pointy  with  a  line  of  reeft,  protects  you  from 
the  swell,  and  that  is  all  you  require  in  a 
country  where  the  wind  always  blows  one 
*way.  I  have  the  place  and  the  landscape 
now  before  my  eye.  An  open  roadstead 
under  the  lea  of  a  point ;  a  group  of  bouses 
on  tlie  beach ;  a  lofty  church  in  the  rear. 
Beyond  that  stretches  a  level  plain,  called 
the  valley  of  Chimu.  Level  spots  are  so 
rare  in  this  country  that  they  deserve  notice. 
Hiis  Chimu  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
high,  barren,  inaooessible  Mcks,  whose  abrupt 
features  offer  the  most  fisptastie  variety  of 


lines.  Among  these  summits,  shroud 
part  by  genuine  Peruvian  clouds,  the  i 
constantly  producing  the  strangest  and 
unexpected  effects  of  light  Far  in  tb 
tance,  and  above  those  cloud*),  an  occa 
peep  at  a  stupendous  mountain-tap 
that  genera]  disposition  of  |i  heavy,  h 
atmosphere,  called  by  sailors  *  the  lu< 
the  land,^  intimate  the  neighborhood  c 
Cordilleras.  The  plain  itself  is  ama: 
fertile ;  and  among  its  beautiful  green  s 
you  can  perceive  at  a  distance  of  eight 
the  stately  steeples  of  Trujillo,  the  firs 
which  the  Spaniards  ever  founded  01 
coast 

"  I  had  full  opportunity  to  stud 
bearings  of  the  place.  Indeed,  I  ha 
thin«;  else  to  do.  Nor  was  Saint  Clair 
occupied.  At  night  he  either  went  a 
or,  if  the  fog  was  very  thick,  be  rere 
on  board  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloal 
light  canoe  woiud  sometimes  emerge 
the  mist  and  come  alongside.  With 
visits  I  never  meddled ;  but  I  clcarl 
sundry  suspicious  packages  hoisted  on 
and  stowed  away  into  t^e  launch  ;  &< 
the  bundles  of  staves  which  embelU&^t 
bottom  daily  grew  more  and  more  eb^ 
During  the  day  he  pa«ed  a  great  p 
his  time  in  watching  through  a  spy-tj 
large  building  which  stood  aloof  froi 
rest  on  the  road  to  Trujillo,  and  wa 
mounted  with  a  gigantic  cross.  This 
ing  was  the  convent  where  DoCia 
languished,  and  I  am  free  to  confeN^ 
when  I  surveyed  its  proportions,  anc 
sidered  its  great  strength,  I  despaired  < 
enterprise.     This  I  hinted  to  my  frieii* 

**  *My  dear  boy,'  answered  he  in  a 
desponding  tone,  *  I  care  nothing  for 
work  and  iron  gratings.  I  do  not  fr* 
vigilance  of  the  authorities.  Were  I  s 
p^ed,  I  could  muster  a  force  sutficii 
storm  the  city.  But  a  woman's  wii 
brazen  wall.' 

''It  appeared  that  Saint  Clair  w 
frequent  communication  with  his  be 
and  that  the  latter  still  clung  to  her 
ished  scruple.  She  -would  sacrifice  any 
but  one  to  follow  her  lover.  She  di 
feel  bound  by  her  reluctant  vows.  Bi 
dreaded  having  her  father's  curse  upo 
head.  Were  he  dead,  she  would  f 
brave  the  anser  of  the  Ghuidi  and  the 
of  Uie  Canomcal  Law.  Saint  Clair,  af) 
hansting  his  powers  of  eloquence — an< 
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were  not  inconsiderable — beg^r  to  look 
gloomy  and  despondent  So  infatuated  had 
He  become  with  his  nun,  th^t  without  her 
life  was  worthless  in  his  estimation.  At 
last,  just  as  the  stares  in  the  bottom  of  the 
launch  had  reached  a  most  prepoaterouB 
elevatioit  and  the  ^nwales  of  the  little 
vessel  began  to  lo^  rather  close  to  the 
water — just  as  I  had  determined  to  shape 
mj  way  back  to  Callao,  on  expedient  oc- 
curred to  Saint  Clair. 

^  One  afternoon  he  came  to  me  in  high 
apiriis. 

^  'My  dear  boy,'  said  he,  'you  can  weigh 
to-morrow  at  daylight  Meanwhile,  come 
ashore  with  me;  we  have  a  hard  night^s 
woik  before  us.' 

**  Without  answering  a  word — ^I  knew  my 
man,  you  see^I  buckbd  on  my  sword  and 
pistols,  passed  a  poncho  over  my  uniform, 
and  followed  him.  It  was  getting  dark  just 
as  we  reached  a  little  grave-yard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  convent  Here  we 
were  joined  by  two  stispicious^looking  char- 
acters, one  of  whom  took  charge  of  our 
bones  while  the  other  accompanied  us  into 
the  church-yard.  The  low  adcbe  walls  that 
inclosed  the  holy  ground  were  easily  scaled, 
and  we  soon  commenced  groping  our  way 
among  the  tombs;  not  in  utter  darkness 
however,  for  our  new  companion,  who  acted 
as  a  guide,  produced  a  small  lantern,  which 
threw  a  little  red  light  through  the  fog. 

'^  I  had  no  more  idea  of  the  object  of  our 
expedition  than  a  thirty-two  pounder  has  of 
the  nature  of  P»xhan  shells.  But  thoue^h 
ignorant  of  our  aim,  shuddering  with  cold, 
and  somewhat  awed  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  I  followed  my  mute  guide  and  my.  no 
less  hittte  friend  with  perfect  readiness. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  followed  Saint  Clair 
any  whither,  so  great  was  the  influence 
which  he  had  gained  over  my  young  mind. 
There  were  circumstances  in  the  scene  we 
were  traversing  calculated  to  fill  one  with 
horror.  Burying  is  a  most  superficial  opera- 
tion in  Peru,  ^uch  is  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
that  decomposition  does  not  take  place  here 
in  the  same  way  as  elsewhere.  Bodies  pkoed 
in  the  earth  do  not  decay,  but  dry  up. 


There  would  be  no  such  thing  in  thb  cli- 
mate as  restoring  'dust  to  dust'  and  'ashes 
\o  ashes,'  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  the 
wild  beasts,  the  ounces,  foxes,  and  docs  who 
haunt  the  grave-yards  at  night  and  prey 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  tomb.  .As  if  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  these  hideous  ex- 
humers, interments  are  carried  on  in  the 
most  careless  manner.  The  poor  Choice  of 
this  region  may  bo  said  to  have  originated 
the  Burying  Sodeties.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  usual  for  them  to  insure  a  decent 
burial  by  the  weekly  payment  of  a  premium. 
Jhe  avaricious  undertakers  who  accept  those 
bargains  naturally  wish  to  perform  their  part 
of  the  contract  at  as  small  an  outlay  as  poa- 
sible.  Consequently  they  hare  been  known 
to  make  one  coffin  and  one  shroud  serve  for 
many  successive  interments. 

"  At  every  step  of  our  progress  we  stum^ 
bled  against  a  crumbling  mound,  a  skeleton 
or  a  skulL  Now  and  then  the  plaintive 
howl  of  a  wild  beast  sent  a  chill  through 
our  very  bones.  At  last  we  came  to  a  fresli 
grave.  Our  guide  stopped,  dropped  his 
lantern,  produced  a  couple  of  spades,  and 
said,  ^JSeta  aquiP 

"  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we  were 
to  turn  treasure-hunters  or  resurrectionists ; 
and  I  entertained  an  inward  horror  of  break- 
ing the  turf  of  a  consecrated  ground.  Never* 
thelcss,  I  grasped  a  spade  and  fell  to  digging 
with  great  ardor — glad  to  have  something 
to  do,  and  to  escape  my  thoughts.  After  a 
few  minutes'  hard  work,  our  spades  struck 
against  wood.  ,  With  the  assistance  of  our 
guide  we  dug  around  the  obstacle,  and  we 
soon  r^sed  from  the  ground  a  couple  of 
rough  boards,  between  which  was  bound  the 
body  of  a  young  ChoU,  with  her  beautiM 
black  hair  plaited  in  long  glistening  tressos, 
and  wreaths  of  fiided  almencai  encircling 
her  head  and  neck. 

"'Now then r  said  Saint  Ckir.  Without 
more  ado  we  shouldered  the  corpse.  My 
companion  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 

fuide,  took  his  hmtem,  and  led  the  way. 
followed  as  best  I  could;  stumbling  at  every 
step,  and  half  frunt  witli  horror.  I  was  very 
young,  you  see,  at  that  time.'* 
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'^Faltsriro  under  our  fearfal  barden 
we  advanced  toward  the  oonveDt  It  was 
but  a  short  distance,  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  a  long  tame  in  getting  there, 
m  tell  you  what,  I'm  from  Tennessee ;  but 
1  would  n*t  for  a  great  deal  take  such  another 
walk,  feeling  as  I  did  at  that  time.  At  last 
we  reached  the  building.  Saint  Glair  led 
the  way  toward  a  small  side  gate.  Here  we 
came  to  a  pause.  My  companion,  placing 
his  hand  before  his  mouth,  gave  three  dis- 
tinct cries  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the 
ounce ;  that  strange  sound,  half  bark,  half 
mew,  was  so  life-Tike  that  involuntarily  I 
looked  around  me  for  the  animal  itselfl  At 
the  third  summons  the  gate  was  sofUy 
opened  from  within  by  some  invisible  hand, 
and  we  entered  the  sacred  inclosure.  Here 
began  the  truly  perilous  part  of  our  adven- 
ture. We  had  to  traverse  a  hue  wing, 
thronged  with  timid  inmates,  through  a  cor- 
ridor paved  with  sounding  marble.  In  spite 
of  our  utmost  precautions,  our  muffled  shoes 
sometimes  awakened  the  old  echoes  of  the 
cloister,  and  brought  us  to  a  stand,  almost 
breathless  with  emotion.  We  had  darkened 
our  lantern,  through  motives  of  prudence, 
and  had  nothing  Iq  guide-  us  but  Saint  Claires 
limited  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
place  and  our  sense  of  touch.  Besides,  the 
hideous  oligect  we  bore  was  constantly  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  and  all  the  horrors  of  Pan- 
demonium Were  conjured  up  by  hiy  too 
lively  imagination. 

''Once  I  thought  that  I  felt  the  dead 
Chola  move.  I  soon  discovered',  however, 
thai  Saint  Clair  had  missed  the  way,  and 
had  come  within  a  very  little  of  tumbling 
down  an  unseen  staircase.  The  false  step 
which  he  made,  and  his  effort  to  recover  his 
balance,  communicated  a  strange  kind  of 
oscillation  to  our  ffhastly  burthen,  and  this 
had  produced  Uie  horrible  delusion.  It  con- 
tinue but  an  instant ;  yet  no  Ufe  would  last 
through-  many  such  instants. 

''On  we  went  through  many  intricate 
passages,  now  in  utter  daikness,  now  enjoy- 
ing, through  some  oriel,  a  gleam  of  the 
lesser  obscuritj  without    I  had  almost  be- 


gun to  get  aocustoined  to  the  strange  i 
novel  part  which  had  been  imposed  u] 
roe,  when  we  turned  a  comer,  and  & 
afterwards  stopped.  I  heard  a  whisper 
fore  me,  a  door  close  gently  behind  me,  i 
in  compliance  with  Saint  Clair's  directi^ 
I  'allowed  the  Chola^s  body  to  slide  so 
down  to  the  floor.  By  the  light  of 
lantern,  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  gre^ 
darkness,  surveyed  the  apartment  where 
now  found  ourselves.  It  was  the  nun^s  < 
The  beautiful  Dofia  Paula  was  di»roT: 
herself  of  her  white  mantle,  and  Saint  C 
was  engaged  in  placing  the  corpse  upon 
bed.  This  was  an  appropriate  couch  for 
gloomy  occasion.  Agreeably  to  the  r 
Uiat  governed  the  austere  sisterhood,  it  < 
sisted  of  a  laige  wooden  box,  shaped  lik 
coffin,  and  filled  with  straw.  This  stra 
regulation  was  intended  to  keep  the  nov 
as  well  to  the  nuns  perpetually  reminder 
Death.  With  this  exception,  every  th 
about  the  cell,  walls,  table  and  bench,  wa 
solid  stone.  The  floor  itself  w&s  of  the  si 
material.  A.  disagreeable  feeling  of  dai 
ness  pervaded  the  little  apartment  6i 
had  no  time  to  indulge  these  feelings. 
Saint  Clair's  directions,  I  assisted  him  in 
posing  under  and  around  the  corpse  a  ni 
ber  of  sticks  of  wood  and  a  quantity 
shavings,  which  had  been  procured  for 
occasion. 

'*  *  Are  you  ready  f  whispered  Saint  01 
"  *  Quite  ready,'  answered  the  sweet  v< 
of  Dofia  Paula,  in  a  firm  tone.  I  tur 
around  to  look  at  the  speaker.  She 
very  pale,  but  appeared  resolute.  She  i 
wrapped  around  her  slight  person  the  la 
cloak  of  Saint  Clair,  and  as  her  head 
covered  within  its  folds,  I  was  forcibly 
minded  of  the  first  time  I  had  seen  ] 
draped  in  a  taya  y  manto,  coquettishly 
playing  her  graceful  motions,  and  conceal 
the  whole  of  her  beautiful  features,  exc 
that  one  bright  eve  which  now  looked 
•kindly  and  graterally  upon  me.  All 
once,  and  just  as  I  was  placing  our  last  s\ 
of  wood  on  the  bed  of  Dofia  Paula,  the  i 
of  operations  became  manifest  to  my  mil 
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and  I  must  say  that  my  admiration  of  my 
friend^fl  genius  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
discovery. 

'^He  requested  me  to  accompany  the 
lady  to  the  gate,  and  await  his  return  out- 
side. I  complied  cheerfully.  The  beautiful 
nun  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  led  the 
way.  Emotions  of  a  far  different  character 
row  agitated  me,  as  I  retraced  my  steps 
throum  the  dark  passages  and  down  the 
moulderinfl^  staircases.  Instead  of  a  cold 
and  ghast^  corpse,  I  now  had  eharce  of  a 
lovely  girl,  full  of  life  and  beauty.  I  could 
feelherheartbeat  against  my  arm.  I  forgot 
the  fearful  trial  through  which  I  had  passed, 
and  only  regretted  that  I  was  not  eloping 
on  my  own  account  We  experienced  sev- 
eral alarms  on  our  return.  The  sound  of  a 
broken  and  querulous  voice  grated  suddenly 
npon  our  ears,  and  caused  our  blood  to  run 
eold.  But  for  my  arm  around  her  wais}, 
the  poor  girl  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor. 
Breathless  we  listened.  It  was  onlv  an  old 
crone  dreaming  and  praying  aloud  in  her 
sle^.  ^Saneta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobU^^wsa  re- 
peated  several  times,  and  the  andent  edifice 
was  still  once  more.  We  resumed  our  course 
with  eveiT  imaginable  precaution,  and  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  when  again  we 
were  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  approadiing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  came  in  a  slow,  solemn  measure, 
and  rang  through  the  hollow  walk  like  the 
smothered  sound  of  a  hammer.  Directiy,  a 
tall,  white  figure,  bearinga  lighted  taper, 
was*  seen  approaching.  We  crouched  be- 
hind an  angle,  and  iUlowed  it  to  pass  us. 
'  ma  only  the  craasy  nun,'  remaiked  Dofia 
Paula  in  a  low  whisper  to  me ;  '  they  will 
think  that  she  has  done  it' 

*^  There  was  much  sense  in  her  shrewd 
remark,  as  subsequent  events  proved.  With- 
out any  other  serious  grounds  of  alarm  we 
reached  the  outer  gate,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  open  air:  With  a  feding  of  delight 
which  I  would  vainly  strive  to  express,  I  in- 
haled the  eold,  humid  atmo^here  of  this 
damp  climate  as  if  it  had  been  the  bracing 
air  of  my  own  dear  home.  Stani  Clair  soon 
j<nned  us,  and  all  three  hurried  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  grave-yard.  Hare  we  found 
our  hofws,and  laint  Clair  bestrode  his  own 
in  true  old  cavalier  ftshioin,  with  the  lady 
behind  him. 

**'  We  had  been  galloping  for  a  few 
niinotea  in  the  dire^ion  of  Hnanohaoo, 


when  DoRa  Paula  called  us  to  stop.  Her 
keen  eye  had  never  wandered  from  her  late 
prison,  and  she  was  the  first  to  perceive  a 
signal  which  told  us  that  Saint  Clair's  strat- 
agem was  perfectly  successful  in  every  re- 
spect From  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
convent  volumes  of  red  smoke  came  forth 
with  a  cradling  sound.  The  rest  of  the 
building  was  shrooided  in  complete  darkness, 
and  this  one  lurid  light  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  gloom  around  it  Signs  of  lire 
began  to  manifest  tliemselves  through  the 
old  convent,  and  among  the  dwellings  in  its 
neighborhood*  Bells  commenced  to  ring, 
nuns  to  scream,  children  to  run  and  shout^ 
dogs  to  bark  and  howl.  It  was  a  perfect 
Babel  of  uproar.  A  crowd  was  soon  assem- 
bled before  the  gates;  each  window  of  each 
cell  revealed  a  white  form  clinging  to  the 
iron  bam,  and  screeching  Misericordia  / 
We  remained  long  enough  in  sight  of  this 
scene  of  confusion  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  work  was  well  done,  and  that  from  the 
length  of  the  conflagration  the  body  which 
we  nad  laid  in  Dofia  Paula's  bed  must  have 
been  so  burned  and  charred  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  identified, 
and  then  we  went  on  our  way. 

'^  We  were  not  through  our  toils,  however. 
Now  that  the  presence  of  danger  no  longer 
supplied  its  stimulus,  and  all  anxiety  for  ^te 
fortunate  issue  of  our  stratagem  was  at  an 
end,  the  courage  of  Dofia  Paula  began  to 
give  way;  and  I  half  loved  her  for  it 

**  'My  poor  father T  she  cried;  'my  poor, 
poor  father  I' 

**  And  so  she  went  on  sobbing  and  crying, 
until  she  appeared  to  my  unsophisticated 
self  to  have  lost  her  reason.  She  was  only 
in  an  hysterical  fit 

^  Now  ladies'  hysterics  may  or  may  not 
be  quite  interesting  in  a  crowded  ball-room, 
where  the  fit  only  mvolves  the  contagion  of 
example,  the  consumption  of  smelling-salts, 
and  the  cutting  away  of  some  of  the  fair  pa- 
tient's standing  rigging.  But  on  horeebaicky 
with  a  rough  roao/the  situation  is  perfectly 
devoid  of  attractiveness.  At  least  it  was  so  on 
this  occasion  for  me,  who  felt  but  a  secondary 
degree  of  admiration  for  the  imperfections 
of  this  particular  beauty.  For  a  while  Saint 
Clair  managed  her  all  alone.  His  vigorous 
arm  transferred  her  to  the  pommel,  where 
he  supported  her  for  a  while,  until  the  horse 
took  umbrage  and  began  to  be  restive.  Wa 
had  then  to  alight  and  wait  for  the  fit  to  pass 
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over.  Sunt  Clair  for  the  fint  time  now 
appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  in  my  eyes. 
Bending  over  the  gasping  girl,  he  folded  her 
to  his  breast,  and  called  ner  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
if  full  of  tears.  For  my  part,  I  held  the 
horses  and  watched  the  road.  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  friend.  At  last  Dona  Paula 
became  quite  calm ;  but  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  we  had  to  carry  her.  Do  you 
see  me  leading  my  horse  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  supporting  half  a  nun,  a  sob- 
bing, blubbering  nun  ?  Fm  hanged  if  I 
didn't  wish  the  dead  Chola  had  been  there 
instead.     I  did,  by  Christopher  I" 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  our  friend 
Crocket,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  For 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he 
became  quite  discursive,  and  mixed  up  the 


relation  of  Saint  Clair's  exploits  v'. 
many  recollections  personal  to  bimsei 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  iL 
supoeeded  in  framing  a  connected  dk 
out  of  his  rambling  and  desultory  ecu 
tion.  In  vain  we  strove  to  pin  him  1 
point :  he  insisted  upon  telling  the  st 
his  own  way,  or  not  at  all.  The  vaj: 
Italia  punch  appeared  to  have  made  «' 
tion  of  continuity  in  his  understa 
Observing  this,  and  reflecting  moreov( 
so  that  we  knew  that  our  hero  and  L 
had  reached  Callao  in  all  safety,  it  wa^ 
kind  of  consequence  to  us  or  any  oi 
how  in  the  world  they  got  there,  va 
dently  fell  asleep,  just  as  our  young 
was  about  to  tell  us  the  story  of  '^  Th*.' 
of  John  Smith,"  a  capital  sea-tale ; — ] 
had  heard  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

« 

OF  HATRmOUT    COMSIDEKED  A8  A   CATAffTBOPHX,  AND   OV  JOB  0OHFORTXE8,  ADTISEE 

rAULT-FINnXBS. 

**  FDiiiDue  miMm  anzlmvi  nto  rlaa."— Pkopsktivi. 
M  Chi  troppo  •'  UK>UogUft  al  •caTMia."— Pkt&aecb. 

Saint  Clair  and  Dofia  Paula,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Callao,  were  married  pri- 
vately on  board  of  a  French  man-of-war,  by 
a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to  Catho- 
licize the  Sandwich  Islands — one  of  those, 
apropos^  who  subsequently,  by  the  charity 
of*  their  Protestant  competitors,  were  set 
adrift  in  a  crazy  shallop  upon  the  broad 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific. 

Now  by  all,  rule  and  precedent  our  story 
ought  here  to  end.  Marriage  is  the  well- 
acknowledged  climax  and  catastrophe  of  a 
novel  True,  a  few  bold  innovators  have 
departed  from  this  usage.  But  they  are 
heretics.  The  orthodox  maxim  is,  that  the 
winding  up  of  a  novel  is  at  the  point  where 
the  real  tribulations  of  lovers  do  begin,  viz., 
at  that  geographical  point  in  the  ^  Carte  du 
Tendre,^  called  Matrimony.  Here  again  do 
we  experience  the  difficulty  under  which  we 
labor  m  having  to  relate  real  evente  instead 
of  fictitious  ones.  We  could  not  with  any 
conscience,  even  if  we  would,  cross  here  the 
pons  aainorum  of  authors,  and  rejoice  in  our 
accomplished  labors.  For  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear that  the  commission  of  matrimony  by 


our  principal  personages  was  the  me< 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cata.< 
whitherward  our  successive  chapters  w 
tend,  with  a  rapidity  which  shall  incn 
proportion  as  we  increase  our  distant 
the  apex  of  the  hill  we  have  just  surmo 
"Wny  is  it  that  so  many  writers  i 
married  life  as  a  subject  9  Is  there 
roance  ia  that  relation  t  Does  all  t 
etry  of  life  expire  at  the  altar? 
^*  course  of  true  lov.e^  any  smoother  i 
inff  consecrated  f  or  are  the  duties  a 
cidentB  of  connubial  existence  so  obvi 
self  evident,'  that  a  rising  generation  r( 
not  to  be  instmcted  therein,  but  onh 
taught  how  to  marry  dramatically  \ 
answer  to  all  these  questions  would  in\ 
voluminous  treatise— a  treatise  which 
well  take  the  shape  of  a  series  of  novel 
author  in  sooth  who  will  treat  that  sub 
a  becoming  tone  of  skilful  analysis,  gui* 
experience  and  personal  obseryation, ' 
remembered  as  a  public  beiiefact<»i 
paint  the  first  transports  of  heedless  p 
the  glowing  hopes  of  two  ignorant 
hearts  gradually  fikding  away  xmd  n 
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room  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
to  represent  the  mutual  Bchooling  of  dis- 
cordant tempers,  the  gradual  harmonizing 
of  antagonistic  dispositions ;  to  show  the 
many  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
and  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
obscurity  of  private  life  that  lasting  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  arc  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happincss-^to  make  tliis 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riage in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  leaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  and  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
preferable — what  a  task  I  Can  it  be  per- 
formed ?    Will  it  ever  be  attempted  I 

Our  subject  does  hot  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.  Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
We  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
demising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  Uo&a 
Paula  was  released  at  once  from  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  over-fastidious  conscientiousness ;  a 
lot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
er  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
ler  inclination.  The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful, that  no  one  had  any  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it  The  temporalities  of  the  Church 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Dona  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent  In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments,, 
and  Don  Ramon  was  equally  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun  s  fi&ther.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
form  of  law.  The  shapele^  mass  of  human 
cinders  that*  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
Dofia  Paula's  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  i^^ctim 
of  avarice  and' bigotry,  and  was  interred 
with  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.  The  death  of  Dofia  PauU,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  fiact,  although 
scarcely  a  month  haid  elapsed  before  its  im- 
po&sibiiity  had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  different  and  inconsist- 
ent ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  to  demonstrate 
Uie  vanity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  utr 
ter  folly  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circumstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  congratulating  themselves 
uponi  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  pre^ 
paring  to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  he  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  claimed  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father^s  for- 
tune. For  Doila  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  many  subjects  of 
consolation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  His  domestic 
happiness  waa  imalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
pomt  we  have  had  abundant  personal  proof 
m  perusing  some  curious  jetters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing oL  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  nave  considered  as  ominous 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break'  into  metre.  Saint  Clair 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  the  sefioritas  of  Lima,  and  he  undeistood 
the  cadence  of  several  languages.  In  one 
of'hia  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  folloi^ing  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  anti8trophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  very  usual  and  natural  transition 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THE    BEAET'9    SCIIOOLIKC. 


Ob,  for  a  stiain,  ■ofl  as  the  nghing  shellX 

Attuned  to  ailTerj  moootooy, 
like  the  grave  plaint  of  distant  evening  bells. 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  never  awelU, 

Nor  etirs  the  blood  with  thrilling  harnxmy. 
But  lolls  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Ere  the  charmed  sense  awake  to  listening. 
In  such  a  strain,  above  the  reach  of  art, 

Of  Love,  sweet  dreamy  Love,  Fd  sing : 
Trae  Lovp,  soft  nestled  in  some  lonely  cot. 
Where  the  throng'd  city^s  voice  oould  reach  us*  not, 
But  songs  of  biids  and  carols  of  young  springs; 

While  the  vohiptuous  charmings  of  the  tpot. 
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room  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
to  represent  the  mutual  schooling  of  dis- 
cordant tempers,  the  gradual  harmonizing 
of  antagonistic  dispositions ;  to  show  the 
many  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
and  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
obscurity  of  private  life  that  lasting  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happiness-^to  make  tliis 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riage in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  leaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  and  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
preferable — what  a  taskl  Can  it  be  per- 
formed ?    Will  it  ever  be  attempted ! 

Our  subject  does  hot  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.  Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
We  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
devising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  Doua 
Paula  was  released  at  once  irom  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  ovec^fastidious  conscientiousness ;  a 
plot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
her  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
ber  inclination.  The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessfulf  that  no  one  had  any  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it  The  temporalities  of  the  Church 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Doila  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent  In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments, . 
and  Don  Ramon  was  equally  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun  s  fi&ther.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
lorm  of  law.  The  shapeless  mass  of  human 
cinders  that,  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
Dofia  Paula^s  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  ^ctim 
of  avarice  and'  bigotry,  and  was  interred 
wiUi  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.  The  death  of  Dofia  Paula,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  fiict,  although 
scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  its  im- 
possibility had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  diflferent  and  inconsist- 
ent ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  ut- 
ter £[)lly  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circumstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  congratulating  themselves 
upoa  the  success  of  their  schemes^  and  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  he  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  claimed  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father*s  for- 
tune. For  Dofia  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  bad  many  subjects  of 
con»[>lation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  His  domestic 
happiness  waa  unalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  have  had  abundant  personal  proof 
m  perusing  some  curious  rletters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing oL  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  nave  considered  as  ominous 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break'  into  metre.  Saint  Clair 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  tne  sefioritas  of  Dma,  and  he  understood 
the  cadence  of  several  languages.  In  one 
of  •his  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  follot^-ing  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  antii^trophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  very  usual  and  natural  transition 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THS    HEART'S    BCnOOLiyG. 


Ob,  for  a  strain,  soft  as  the  sighiDg  BheU'a, 

Attuned  to  sUvery  monotooy, 
Like  the  grave  plaint  of  distant  evening  belln. 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  never  twelU, 

Nor  etirs  the  blood  with  thrilling  harmony. 
But  lallt  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Sre  the  charmed  aeiipe  awake  to  liateDiog. 
In  euch  a  strain,  above  the  reach  of  art» 

Of  Love,  Bweet  dreamy  Love,  Fd  ting : 
Trae  Love,  soft  nestled  in  some  lonely  cot. 
Where  the  throng'd  cit?*e  Toice  could  reach  us'  not, 
But  songs  of  birds  and  carols  of  young  springs; 

While  the  v<4uptDou0  charmings  of  the  spot. 


j 
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JDofIa  Paula;  or^ 


over.  Saint  CUur  for  the  fint  time  now 
appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  in  my  eyes. 
Beuding  over  the  gasping  girl,  he  folded  her 
to  his  breast,  and  called  her  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
if  full  of  tears.  For  my  part,  I  held  the 
horses  and  watched  the  road.  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  friend.  At  last  Dona  Paula 
became  quite  calm ;  but  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  we  had  to  carry  her.  Do  you 
see  me  leading  my  horse  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  supporting  half  a  nun,  a  sob- 
bing, blubbering  nun?  Fm  hanged  if  1 
didn't  wish  the  dead  ChoU  had  been  there 
instead.    I  did,  by  Christopher !" 

Such  was   the  narrative  of  our  friend 
Crocket,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  subject  we  have  in   hand.     For 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he  I 
became  quite  discursive,  and  mixed  up  the ' 


relation  of  Sabt  CSair's  exploits  wi 
many  recollections  personal  to  himsell 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  tb 
succeeded  in  framing  a  connected  dls 
out  of  his  rambling  and  desultory  con 
tion.  In  vain  we  strove  to  pin  him  I 
point :  he  insisted  upon  teUing  the  st 
his  own  way,  or  not  at  all.  The  vaf 
Italia  punch  appeared  to  have  made  i 
tion  of  continuity  in  his  nndei-sta 
Observing  this,  and  reflecting  moreov^ 
so  that  we  knew  that  our  hero  and  b 
had  reached. Callao  in  all  safety,  it  was 
kind  of  consequence  to  us  or  any  oi 
how  in  the  world  they  got  there,  w< 
dently  fell  asleep,  just  as  our  young 
was  about  to  tell  us  the  story  of  ^  The 
of  John  Smith,"  a  capital  sea-tale ; — 1 
had  heard  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


OF  MATRDfONT    COMSIDERED  A8  A   CATA8TR0PHX,  AND   OS  JOB-OOMFOBTXRS,  ADTIS££ 

VAULT-nNDIBS. 

**  FbitUDA  mlaerM  anxlmw  nto  Tfaw.**— Pkorbtivi. 
**  Chi  troppo  •*  aMoUogUa  tl  •eAV«ua.'*->PsTSAECB. 


Saint  Claib  and  Dofia  Paula,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Callao,  were  married  pri- 
vately on  board  of  a  French  man-of-war,  by 
a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to  Catho- 
licize the  Sandwich  Islands-^one  of  those, 
apropos^  who  subsequently,  by  the  charity 
of-  their  Protestant  competitors,  were  set 
adrift  in  a  crazy  shallop  upon  the  broad 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific. 

Now  by  all  rule  and  precedent  our  story 
ought  here  to  end.  Marriage  is  the  well- 
acknowledged  climax  and  catastrophe  of  a 
novel  True,  a  few  bold  innovators  have 
departed  from  this  usage.  But  they  are 
heretics.  The  orthodox  maxim  is,  that  the 
winding  up  of  a  novel  is  at  the  point  where 
the  real  tribulations  of  lovers  do  begin,  viz., 
at  that  geographical  point  in  the  ^  Carte  du 
Tendre,*^  called  Matrimony.  Here  again  do 
we  experience  the  difficulty  under  which  we 
labor  in  having  to  relate  real  evento  instead 
of  fictitious  ones.  We  could  not  with  any 
conscience,  even  if  we  would,  cross  here  the 
pons  adnorum  of  authors,  and  rejoice  in  our 
accomplished  labors.  For  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear that  the  commission  of  matiimony  by 


our  principal  personages  was  the  mec 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  catas 
whitherward  our  successive  chapters  w 
tend,  with  a  rapidity  which  shall  incn 
proportion  as  we  increase  our  distano 
the  apex  of  the  hill  we  have  just  surmo 
miy  is  it  that  so  many  writers  c 
married  life  as  a  subject !  Is  there 
roance  in  that  relation  ?  Does  all  t 
etry  of  life  expire  at  the  altar? 
"course  of  true  lovie^  any  smoother  \ 
in^  consecrated  f  or  are  the  duties  ai 
cidentB  of  connubial  existence  so  obvii 
self-evident,'  that  a  rising  generation  re 
not  to  be  instmcted  therein,  but  onlv 
taught  how  to  many  dramatically) 
answer  to  all  these  questions  would  inv 
voluminous  treatise-— a  treatise  which 
well  take  the  shape  of  a  series  of  novcL 
author  in  sooth  who  will  treat  that  sub 
a  becoming  tone  of  skilful  analysis,  gui< 
experience  and  personal  obseryation,  i 
remembered  as  a  public  benefact/n 
punt  the  first  transports  of  heedless  pj 
the  glowing  hopes  of  two  ignorant  ; 
hearts  gradually  fiiding  away  and  ir 
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room  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
to  represent  the  mutual  schooling  of  dis- 
cordant tempers,  the  gradual  harmonizing 
of  antagonbtic  dispositions ;  to  show  the 
many  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
and  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
obscurity  of  private  life  that  lasting  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  arc  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happiness—to  make  Uiis 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riage in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  leaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  and  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
preferable — what  a  task  I  Can  it  be  per- 
formed ?     Will  it  ever  be  attempted  ? 

Our  subject  does  hot  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.  Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
We  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
demising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  Doua 
Paula  was  released  at  once  from  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  ovei^fastidious  conscientiousness ;  a 
plot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
her  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
ler  inclination.  The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful, that  no  one  had  any  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it  The  temporalities  of  the  Chiurch 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Dofia  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent.  In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments, , 
and  Don  Kamon  was  equally  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun's  fi&ther.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
form  of  law.  The  shapeless  mass  of  human 
cinders  that*  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
DoQa  Paula's  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  yctim 
of  avarice  and*  bigotry,  and  was  interred 
with  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.  The  death  of  Dofia  Paula,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  fact,  although 
scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  its  im- 
possibility had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  different  and  inconsist- 
ent ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  ut- 
ter folly  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circumstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon»  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  pre<- 
paring  to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  he  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  claimed  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father^s  for- 
I  tune.  For  DoQa  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  many  subjects  of 
consolation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  Ilis  domesUc 
happiness  was  unalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  have  had  abundant  personal  proof 
in  perusing  some  cwous  betters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing ofl  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  nave  conl^idered  as  ominous 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break*  into  metre.  Saint  Clair 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  Uie  seQoritas  of  Lima,  and  he  understood 
the  cadence  of  several  languages.  In  one 
of- his  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  following  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordiimry 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  antistrophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  yery  usual  and  natural  transition 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THE    HEART'S    SCHOOLING. 


Oh,  for  a  strain,  soft  as  the  ngliing  Bhell'a, 

Attuned  to  aQveiy  moootooy, 
like  the  grave  plamt  of  distant  evening  bells, 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  nerer  swells, 

Nor  stirs  the  Uood  with  thrilling  hannony, 
But  lolls  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Ere  the  channed  sense  awake  to  listening. 
In  such  a  strain,  above  the  reach  of  art, 

Of  Love,  sweet  dreamy  Love,  Fd  sing : 
True  Love,  soft  nestled  in  some  lonely  cot. 
Where  the  throtig'd  citt*s  voice  could  reach  us  not, 
But  songs  of  birds  and  carols  of  young  springs; 

While  the  Toloptuous  charmings  of  the  spot. 
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«Z>pf{a  Paula;  or^ 


h 


over.  Saint  Clair  for  the  fint  time  now 
appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  in  my  ejree. 
Bending  over  the  gasping  girl,  he  folded  her 
to  his  breast,  and  called  ner  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
if  full  of  tears.  For  my  part,  I  held  the 
horses  and  watched  the  road.  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  friend.  At  last  Dona  Pauk 
became  quite  calm ;  but  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted Uiat  we  had  to  carry  her.  Do  you 
see  me  leading  my  horse  with  one  baud,  and 
with  the  other  supporting  half  a  nun,  a  sob- 
bing, blubbering  nun?  Tm  hanged  if  1 
didn't  wish  the  dead  Chola  had  been  there 
instead.    I  did,  by  Christopher !" 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  our  friend 
Crocket,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  For 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he 
became  quite  discursive,  and  mixed  up  the 


I  relation  of  Saint  Clair's  exploits  with 
many  recollections  personal  to  himself^  i 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
succeeded  in  framing  a  connected  di&coi 
out  of  his  rambling  and  desultory  convo 
tion.  In  vain  we  strove  to  pin  him  to 
point :  he  insisted  upon  telling  the  stor 
his  own  way,  or  not  at  all.  The  vapor 
Italia  punch  appeared  to  have  made  a  ?< 
tion  of  continuity  in  his  ondeistand 
Observing  this,  and  reflecting  moreover 
so  that  we  knew  that  our  hero  and  hen 
had  reached  CaUao  in  all  safety,  it  vras  o 
kind  of  consequence  to  ua  or  any  one 
how  in  the  world  they  got  there,  we  ] 
dently  fell  asleep,  just  as  our  young  fri 
was  about  to  teU  us  the  story  of  "The  Gi 
of  John  Smith,"  a  capital  sea-tale ; — bui 
had  heard  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF   lUTRIMONT    CONSIDEKED  AS  A   CATAflrTBOPHE,  AND   Of  JOBOOMFORTZRS^ADYISEBS, 

rAnLT>FINDXR8. 

M  FoftQiuB  mlaerM  aozUnw  vte  rln.*— PsoraKTiv*. 
**  Cbi  troppo  ■*  aMoUogUa  il  acartixa."— Pbteakcb. 


Saint  Clair  and  Dofia  Paula,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Callao,  were  married  pri- 
vately on  board  of  a  French  man-of-war,  by 
a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to  Catho- 
licize the  Sandwich  Islands — one  of  those, 
apropos^  who  subsequently,  by  the  charity 
of-  their  Protestant  competitors,  were  set 
adrift  in  a  crazy  shallop  upon  the  broad 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific 

Now  by  all  rule  and  precedent  our  story 
ought  here  to  end.  Marriage  is  the  well- 
acknowledged  climax  and  catastrophe  of  a 
novel  True,  a  few  bold  innovators  have 
departed  from  this  usage.  But  they  are 
heretics.  The  orthodox  maxim  is,  that  the 
winding  up  of  a  novel  is  at  the  point  where 
the  real  tribulations  of  lovers  do  begin,  viz., 
at  that  geographical  point  in  the  ^  Carte  du 
Tendre,"  called  Matrimony.  Here  again  do 
we  experience  the  difficulty  under  which  we 
labor  m  having  to  relate  real  events  instead 
of  fictitious  ones.  We  could  not  with  any 
conscience,  even  if  we  would,  cross  here  the 
pons  adnorum  of  authors,  and  rejoice  in'  our 
accomplished  labors.  For  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear that  the  commission  of  matrimony  by 


our  principal  personages  was  the  media 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrr 
whitherward  our  successive  chapters  will 
tend,  with  a  rapidity  which  shall  incre^i.^ 
proportion  as  we  increase  our  distance  i 
the  apex  of  the  hill  we  have  just  surmouii 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  writers  esc 
married  life  as  a  subject  \  Is  there  no 
roance  in  that  relation  f  Does  all  the 
etry  of  life  expire  at  the  altar?  Is 
'*  course  of  true  Iovjb^  any  smoother  for 
in£  oonsecrated  9  or  are  the  duties  and 
cidentB  of  connubial  existence  so  obvioii 
self-evident,'  that  a  rising  generation  requ 
not  to  be  instmcted  therein,  but  only  t< 
taught  how  to  many  dramatical] j  I 
answer  to  all  these  questions  would  mvol 
voluminous  treatise — a  treatise  which  mi 
well  take  the  shape  of  a  series  of  novels, 
author  in  sooth  who  will  treat  that  8ubje< 
a  becoming  tone  of  skilful  analysis,  guidn 
experience  and  personal  obsenration,  wil 
remembered  as  .a  public  benefactor, 
punt  the  first  transports  of  heedless  pa^^s 
the  glowing  hopes  of  two  ignorant  to 
hearts  gradually  fading  away  and  mal 
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room  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
to  represent  the  mutual  schooling  of  dis- 
cordant tempers,  the  gradual  harmonizing 
of  antagonistic  dispositions ;  to  show  the 
many  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
and  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
obscurity  of  private  Ufe  that  lasting  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  arc  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happiness-^to  make  Uiis 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riage in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  leaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  and  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
nreferable — what  a  task!  Can  it  be  per- 
lorroed  ?     Will  it  ever  be  attempted  ? 

Our  subject  does  hot  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.  Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
We  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
devising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  Dofia 
Paula  was  released  at  onoe  from  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  ovei^fostidious  conscientiousness ;  a 
Elot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
er  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
ler  inclination.  The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful, that  no  one  had  any  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it  The  temporalities  of  the  Church 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Dona  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  do  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent.  In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments, 
and  Don  Ramon  was  equally  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun  s  father.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
form  of  law.  The  shapeless  mass  of  human 
cinders  that*  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
Dofia  Paula's  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  \jctim 
of  avarice  and'  bigotry,  and  was  interred 
with  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.  The  death  of  Dofia  PauU,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  fact,  although 
scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  its  im- 
possibility had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  different  and  inconsist- 
ent ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  io  demonstrate 
the  vainity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  ut- 
ter ioWj  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circnmstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  congratulating  themselves 
upoi^  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  pre* 
paring  to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  he  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  claimed  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father's  fo^ 
tune.  For  Dofia  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  many  subjects  of 
conflation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  His  domestic 
happiness  was  unalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  have  had  abundant  personal  proof 
in  perusing  some  curious  jetters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing oL  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  nave  con!bidered  as  ominous 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break'  into  metre.  Saint  Clair 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  Uie  sefioritas  of  Uma,  and  he  understood 
the  cadence  oi  several  languages.  In  one 
of*h]B  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  following  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  antistrophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  very  usual  and  natural  transition 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THE    HSART*9    BCnOOLIHG. 


Ob,  for  a  strain,  soft  as  the  nghing  shdlX 

Attuned  to  tflveiy  monotooy, 
like  the  grave  plaint  of  distant  evening  bellii, 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  never  swelU, 

Nor  stirs  the  Uood  with  thrilling  harmony, 
But  lolls  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Ere  the  channed  acose  awake  to  listening. 
In  such  a  strain,  above  the  reach  of  art, 

Of  Love,  sweet  dreamy  Love,  Td  sing: 
True  Lovp,  soft  nestled  in  some  lonely  cot. 
Where  the  throog'd  citj^sToice  oould  reach  us'  not, 
But  songs  of  birds  and  carols  of  young  springs; 

While  the  volapiuoua  charmings  of  the  spot. 
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Po^,  Pmla;  or^ 


Jime, 


over.  Sidnt  Clair  for  the  first  time  now 
appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  in  my  eyes. 
Bending  over  the  gdsping  girl,  he  folded  her 
to  his  breast,  and  called  ner  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
if  full  of  tears.  For  my  part,  I  held  the 
horses  and  watched  the  road.  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  friend.  At  last  Dona  Paula 
became  quite  calm ;  but  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  we  had  to  carry  her.  Do  you 
see  me  leading  my  horse  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  supporting  half  a  nun,  a  sob- 
bing, blubbering  nun?  I'm  hanged  if  1 
didn't  wish  the  dead  Chola  had  been  there 
instead.    I  did,  by  Christopher !" 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  our  friend 
Crocket,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  For 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he 
became  quite  discursive,  and  mixed  up  the 


relation  of  Saint  Claires  exploits  with  so 
many  recollections  personal  to  himself  that 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  framing  a  connected  disoourge 
out  of  his  rambling  and  desultonr  conversa- 
tioo.  In  vain  we  strove  to  pin  him  to  the 
point :  he  insisted  upon  telhng  the  story  in 
his  own  way,  or  not  at  all.  The  vapors  of 
Italia  punch  appeared  to  have  made  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  his  understanding. 
Observing  this,  and  reflecting  moreover  that 
so  that  we  knew  that  our  hero  and  heroine 
had  reached  Callao  in  ail  safety,  it  was  of  no 
kind  of  consequence  to  us  or  any  one  else 
how  in  the  world  they  got  there,  we  pru- 
dently fell  asleep,  just  as  our  young  friend 
was  about  to  tell  us  the  story  of  ^  The  Ghost 
of  John  Smith,''  a  capital  sea-tale ; — but  we 
had  heard  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  HATBIMONY    CONSIDERED  A8  A    CATA8TB0PB3B,  AND   OV  JOB-OOMFOBTSBS,  ADTI5XB8,   AND 

FAULT-FINDXRS. 

<*  Fortviue  mlaerai  siudiiiiis  arte  rln.''— PaopSETiVf. 
**  CSbl  troppo  8'  aasoUoglla  si  Mafassa."— Pbtbarcb. 


Saistt  Clair  and  Dona  Paula,  soon  afler 
their  arrival  at  Callao,  were  married  pri- 
vately on  board  of  a  French  man-of-war,  by 
a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to  Catho- 
licize the  Sandwich  Islands — one  of  those, 
apropos^  who  subsequently,  by  the  charity 
of*  their  Protestant  competitors,  were  set 
adrift  in  a  crazy  shallop  upon  the  broad 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific. 

Now  by  aH  rule  and  precedent  our  story 
ought  here  to  end.  Marriage  is  the  well- 
acknowledged  climax  and  catastrophe  of  a 
novel.  True,  a  few  bold  innovators  have 
departed  from  this  usage.  But  they  are 
heretics.  The  orthodox  maxim  is,  that  the 
winding  up  of  a  novel  is  at  the  point  where 
the  real  tribulations  of  lovers  do  begin,  viz., 
at  that  geographical  point  in  the  *'  Carte  du 
Tendre,"  caJled  Matrimony.  Here  again  do 
we  experience  the  difficulty  under  which  we 
labor  in  having  to  relate  real  evente  instead 
of  fictitious  ones.  We  could  not  with  any 
conscience,  even  if  we  would,  cross  here  the 
pons  adnorum  of  authors,  and  rejoice  in  our 
accomplished  labors.  For  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear that  the  commission  of  matrimony  by 


our  principal  personages  was  the  mediate  if 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
whitherward  our  successive  chapteis  will  now 
tend,  with  a  rapidity  which  shall  increase  ia 
proportion  as  we  increase  our  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  hill  we  have  just  surmounted. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  writers  eschew 
married  life  as  a  subject  I  Is  there  no  ro- 
naance  in  that  relation  \  Does  all  the  po- 
etry of  life  expire  at  the  altar?  Is  the 
'*  course  of  true  lov.e''  any  smoother  for  be- 
ins  consecrated  9  or  are  the  duties  and  in- 
cidents of  connubial  existence  so  obvious,  so 
self-evident,'  that  a  rising  generation  requires 
not  to  be  instmcted  therein,  but  only  to  be 
taught  how  to  marry  dramatically!  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  would  mvolve  a 
voluminous  treatise — atreatase  which  might 
well  take  the  shape  of  a  series  of  novels.  The 
author  in  sooth  who  will  treat  that  subject  in 
a  becoming  tone  of  skilful  analysis,  guided  by 
experience  and  personal  obseryation,  will  be 
remembered  as  a  public  benefactor.  To 
pdnt  the  first  transports  of  heedless  passion, 
the  glowing  hopes  of  two  ignorant  young 
hearts  gradually  fading  away  and  making 
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oom  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
o  represent  the  mutual  schooling  of  dis- 
or d ant  tempers,  the  ^adual  harmonizing 
>f  antAgoniBtic  dispoeitions ;  to  show  the 
nanj  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
ind  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
il)scurity  of  private  life  that  las^ng  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happiness-^to  make  tliis 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riiigo  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  loaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  and  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
preferable — what  a  task!  Can  it  be  per- 
formed ?     Will  it  ever  be  attempted  1 

Our  subject  does  hot  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.    Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narratire. 
AVe  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
devising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  Doua 
Paula  was  released  at  once  from  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  over-fastidious  oonscienUousness ;  a 
plot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
her  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
her  inclination.    The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful, that  no  one  had  any  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it.    The  temporalities  of  the  Church 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Dona  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent.    In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments,, 
and  Don  Ramon  was  equally  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun's  father.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
Droperly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
form  01  law.     The  shapeless  mass  of  human 
dnden  that*  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
Dofia  Paula's  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remMins  of  the  beautiful  ^ctim 
of  avarice  and'  bigotry,  and  was  interred 
with  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.    The  death  of  Dofia  Paula,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  (bcI^  although 
scaitely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  its  im- 
possibility had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  different  and  inconsist- 
cDt  ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  ut- 
ter folly  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circumstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  conffratulating  themselves 
upo&>  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  he  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  chiimed  nis  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father^s  for- 
tune. For  Do&a  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  many  subjects  of 
consolation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  His  domestic 
happiness  waa  unalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  have  had  abundant  personal  proof 
m  perusing  some  curious  jetters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
ing oL  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  nappiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  nave  considered  as  ominous 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break'  into  metre.  Saint  Chdr 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  Uie  seQoritas  of  l2ma,  and  he  understood 
the  cadence  ci  several  languages.  In  one 
of-hiB  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  folloi^ing  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  antistrophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  very  usual  and  natural  transition 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THE    HEAKT*S    SCHOOLING. 


Oh,  for  a  itnun,  soft  as  the  Mghing  sheU'i, 

Attuned  to  sQveiy  monotooy, 
like  the  grave  plaint  of  distwit  eveoiDg  bellfi. 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  never  fwelU, 

Nor  etirB  the  Uood  with  thrilling  hannony, 
But  lalls  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Ere  the  cfaanned  acof  e  awake  to  listening. 
In  such  a  etrain,  above  the  reach  of  art, 

Of  Love,  aweet  dreamy  Love,  Td  eing : 
True  Lovp,  soft  nestled  in  tome  lonely  cot. 
Where  the  throog'd  citv*8  voice  oould  reach  us  not, 
But  iongs  of  birds  and  carols  of  young  fpringt ; 

While  the  T<^ptuou8  charmings  of  the  tpot. 
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Dotia  Faula;  or^ 


Ji 


TIm  alMda  mmI  atiniMii  of  Oe  trfitfB|r  bower, 
Hm  wonhip  inoaMe  of  each  amoraos  flov«r. 
And  two  h«art8  made  one  altar  to  bk  powef » 
Would  lore  the  fickle  god  and  rob  nim  of  his 
wing*. 


No !  *]]gfat  Eroa  eooms  to  brood 
O'er  the  aama  acene  erennore, 
llioagh  it  were  the  magie  ibora 
Where  Armida's  eaptire  woo'd. 
Sick  of  tamwwws 

He  agfaa  for  change ; 
Faint  with  Miineneei, 
He  kogs  to  range. 

Come,  beloTed,  eojoj  the  hoar, 

Wear  Toimg  Paasioa'a  ihort-hlooin'd  flower. 

Shoold  it  wither  ere  tomoirow. 

At  it  w^l  for  all  thy  care, 
Orieye  not,  moam  not — Tain  th j  sorrow ; 

Cull  a  frether  bad  and  wear. 

Kay,  avert  not  thai  th j  iSioe, 
Struggle  not  in  mj  embrace  ; 
Btrire  not  to  oooceal  the  fire 
Eloquent  of  warm  desire. 
Which,  should  etars  fa^et  to  ihine, 
.  Throogb  those  ejee  would  light  the  air  ; 
Let  my  soul,  immersed  in  thine, 
Quench  her  Ulirst  of  rapture  thercL 

m. 

« 

Away,  lalse  Paesion,  hollow  mockery, 
Thy  nothingoess  once  felt,  aa  all  must  feel, 
Not  all  thine  ansel  semblance  can  conceal 
The  fiend  that  lurks  in  thee. 

Thy  cup  of  pleasure,  poisoned  with  regret, 
(How  bright  its  glow  1  how  sweet  its  earUi^sip !) 
Qo  offer  it  to  him  whose  Tirgin  lip   . 
It  never  moistened  yet 

Yet  thou,  like  any  poison,  canst  be  made 
A  minister  to  health ;  'tis  thus  that  Fire 
Now  usefbl  toils,  now  lords  it  in  his  ire. 
Obeying  or  obeyed. 

Tliere  is  a  spirit  can  driTo  thy  heetic  fioah 
Back  to  the  heart  in  pure  and  kindly  glow, 
And  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  of  white  whidithou 
Ma/st  wear  without  a  blosh. 

As,  in  the  clime  where  fierce  Piianro  saray'd. 
If  some  scant  shower  descend  upon  the  land^ 
Behold  the  waste  of  dark  eruptive  sand  . 
In  golden  smiles  arrayed : 

So,  if  the  dew  of  oure  celestial  Love 
Fall  on  the  heart  tny  breath  had  volcaniaed. 
Its  very  lava  ashes,  fertiliaed, 

A  fruitful  soil  may  prove. 

Without  attaching  more  Bigoificanoe  to 
the  above  rhapsody,  and  others  of  like  im- 
port which  Saint  Clair  penned  at  this  happy 
geriod  of  his  life,  we  will  avouch  that  our 
ero  enjoyed  at  this  time  more  real  felicity 
than  Ms  to  the  lot  of  many.    The  bitter 


remone  of  having  played  into  the  hanfl 
an  artfiil  enemy  alone  disturbed  the  q 
rest  of  his  soul.    This  feeling  it  would  t 
been  for  his  interest  to  dismiss  from 
heart    Blessed  above  the  immense  majo 
of  mortak  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  forti 
he  had  no  earthly  reason  for  rousing  a  wl 
host  of  slumbering  enemies.    He  had  n^ 
ingto  do  but  to  enjoy  tl^e  enviable  lot  w] 
stm  remained  his  own,  and  give  up  wii 
philosophic  sigrh  all  pretensions  to  the 
cession  of  Don  AntOnio.    We  are  incH 
to  think  that  his  own  indinataon  led  biz 
pUEBue  this  rational  course.    He  was 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  there  ^ 
many  points  in  his  personal  history 
would  not  bear  strict  scrutiny.    In  &cf 
had  received  a  specific  warning  ^m  Ft 
Frandsco  himself^  who  one  day,  under  & 
pretext  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of 
romancy,  demonstrated  to  him  that  bis 
was  written  upon   the  palm  of  his  hi 
where  the  ^  line  of  life"  was  deep,  bold, 
lengrthy,  and  bad  but  one  dangerous  c 
in  it     In  conclusion  he  advised  him  to  a 
getting  into  any  difficulty  with  the  Cbu 
It  is  our  settled  belief  Uiat  Saint  Olai 
left  to  himself^  would  have  followed 
enigmatic  counsel  of  the  Padre,  cspeci 
as  it  came  coupled  with  hints  which  sho 
that  the  latter  Knew  a  good  deal  more  oi 
preceding  adventures  than  was  either 
or  comfortable  for  many  reasons.     But  F 
or  rather  his  friends,  had  willed   it  ot 
wise. 

What  an  unaccountable  propensity  : 
that  prompts  xA  poor  mortals  to  be  for  * 
interfering  in  the  affiurs  of  our  neight 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  hermit  of  a  ma 
see  how  officious  our  friends  are  apt  to  n 
themselves  in  volunteering  that  cheap  c 
modity,  advice. 

''Ah,  qu*oD  aime  i  faire  lebien,! 

*      Surtout  quand  il  n*eQ  coute  rien." 

> 

If  counsel  were  food,  there  would  be  no  i 
of  any  alms-house.  The;  millennium  of 
bles  would  have  lon^  since  come.  Then 
dealers  enough  in  wat  kind  of  chant] 
glut  the  market  The  supply  foreetalla 
demand  in  an  incredible  proportion.  Th 
fore  the  article  is  forced  upon  the  cons 
ers  at  any  price.  Incalculable  misc 
sometimes  follows  from  these  over-ben* 
lent  dispensations  of  what  nobody  wants 
every  body  wishes  to  give  «way.     ^ 
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kind  friends  often  act  the  .{wrt  of  the  bear 
who  bruised  the  mao^s  (ace  in  trying  to  catch 
a  fly  on  hia  nose.  The  best  way  to  deal 
with  them  would  be  to  follow  the  advice  of 
a  friend  of  oura — ^wise  hater  of  JobHsom- 
forten  and  &ult-finden.  ''Treat  these 
thinoB  in  monosyllables,''  is  the  panaoea  of 
our  uwonic  Mentor ;  but  will  he  vouchsafe 
OS  also  the  philosophy  requisite  for  using 
the  panacea !  If  you  are  an  author,  your 
critical  friends  will  carp  at  your  writings  till 
they,  have  expunged  all  the  genius  from 
them,  and  coofed  uiem  down  to  ue  standard 
of  their  own  frigid  mediocrity.  If  you  aie 
an  artist,  your  compositions  will  be  smothered 
in  the  growth  with  criliciuns,  until  you  cease 
to  take  any  interest  in  them.  If  you  are 
nobody  or  nothing,  then  your  very  washer^ 
woman  takes  you  under  her  protection.  In 
fisct,  whatever  your  business  and  station, 
advice  dogs  you  like  a  hound  through  life. 
Are  you  Labeling  under  any  illness!  Then 
bear  it  like  a  man,  and  complain  to  no  one, 
sot  even  to  your  wife.  Else  such  a  college 
of  advisers  of  either  sex  will  gather  about 
you,  that  if  you  but  follow  one  tithe  of  their 
prescriptions,  you  will  speedily  metamor- 
phose yourself  into  a  me<&dne  chest 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  admire  a  most 
excellent  method  of  turning  the  difficulty 
which  was  practised  under  our  observation. 
An  old  and  very  dear  friend  from  the  Wesi- 
em  oountry  chanced  recently  to  vis)^  New- 
Yoik.  He  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe  fit 
of  ague.  This  drew  his  numerous  acquaint- 
ance to  his  bedside ;  sympathiaeTs  in  petti- 
coats and  breeches  all  tendered  the  benefit 
of  their  multifarious  and  inconsistent  expe- 
rience. Our  prudent  friend  demurred  to 
nothing,  thankfrdly  accepted  each  suggestion, 


procured  eaeh  boasted  specific,  each  reoom'^ 
mended  physician^  In  a  few  days  the  doc- 
tors quarrelled,  and  all  left  him  to  his  &td 
except  one  zealous  sectarian  of  a  practitioner 
who  dung  to  his  patient  wiUi  praiseworthy 
solicitude,  %nd  plied  him  with  httle  powders 
in  infinite  uumoer.  These  our  ailing  friend 
received  with  the  most  pladd  countenance, 
but  at  the  first  opportunity  requested  us  to 
throw  out  at  the  window,  t<^ether  with 
pills,  Indian  specifics,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  canine  race.  The  sick 
man  eventually  recovered^  and  his  case  was 
published  at  large  widi  becoming  conments. 

Few  will  finl  to  admire  the  quiet  philoso- 
phy of  our  Western  friend ;  fewer  sUll  will 
oe  able  to  imitate  it  Yet  wilhout  this  all- 
important  requisite,  it  is  somewhat  perplex* 
ing  to  manage  your  advising  acquaintances. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  prudent  to  disre* 
gard  their  tnfoaking  altogether.  Accident 
may  confirm  their  previsionB,  and  in  that 
case  you  will  be  pelted  to  death  with  their 
triumphant  "^  I  told  yon  so"  s.  Besides,  you 
must  consider  that  •  their  intentions  are  of 
the  purest  kind.  They  only  adrise  vou  for 
your  good,  even  as  the  InquisitMs  of  Spain 
used  to  bum  the  Jews. 

Unfortunately  for  our  hero,  he  had  not 
philosophy  enough  to  withstand  the  storm 
of  advice  which  assailed  him.  Bis  friends 
belabored  him  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
with  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  well  as  his  interest  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  Dofia  Paula  to  her  father's  fortune,  and 
so  sucoeesfuDy  nettled  him  with  positions  and 
propositions,  that  he  finally  determined  in  an 
evil  hour  to  cross  the  Rubiecm  by  instituting 
legal  proceedings. 
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■poll  B01M  dlBent  %i*ilB  n'«al 


It  is  a  pleasant  and  time-honored  usage 
with  those  who  deal  in  narrative,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  eve  of  a  hostile  encounter, 
to  pause  and  review  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Thereby  the  ingenious 
reader  is  furnished  with  data  whereupon  to 
base  hia  speculationa.    Thereby,  also,  he  is 


made  acquainted  with  the  principal  actors 
in  the  contest,  so  that  afterwards  the  nar- 
rator, when  he  comes  to  describe  the  actual 
conflict,  may  do  so  in  that  rapid  and  lively 
style  which  is  consonant  with  the  action  he 
wishes  to  represent,  instead  of  pausing  here 
and  there,  rv  tn/eetOf  to  give  ezplanator]^ 


'6l» 


J>ofi^  Faula;  or, 


h 


detaib  on  the  personal  history  of  fak  actozs. 
In  compliance  with  this  ancient  custom^ 
which  has  be^  in  vigor  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Homer,  it  jnaj  be  well  for  us, 
since  our  hero  is  about  to  enter  on  a  mo- 
mentous contest,  to  suspend  our  narrative, 
and  survey  the  obstacles  he  is  resolved  to 
encounter — what  foes  he  will  have  to  en- 
gage, what  power  these  may  bring  to  bear 
upon  him,  and  also  what  influence,  what 
resources  he  will  have  to  rely  upon. 

In  this  encounter,  not  of  arms  but  of 
parchments,  Don  Bamon  was  to  be  the 
nominal  adversary  of  our  hero.  It  h  easy 
for  us  to  dispose  of  that  worthy.  We  need 
but  state  that  he  was  Don  Ramon  Casauran, 
that  he  belonged  to  an  old  and  influential' 
family,  and  that  he  had  the  control  of  the 
unewB  of  war  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. "^      . 

Our  hero's  most  fearful  antagonist  was 
Padre  Francisco,  backed  by  the  Church.  It 
were  a  truism  to  state  that  tJie  Church  is  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  a  powerful  en- 
gine for  good  or  for  evil.  On  the  mere  prin- 
dple  of  association,  the  principle  whereby 
Uie  energies  of  the  many  are  concentrated 
and  made  to  operate  with  one  aecord,  it  is 
as  easf  to  imagine  the  might  of  a  Church  as 
to  describe  a  phalanx  or  a  Phalanstere. 
But,  as  the  sligntest  knowledge  of  dynamics 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce momentum  the  vires  of  the  motive 
foroe  must  be  directed  to  one  point,  so  the 
Catholic  Church,  owing  to  the  jeUUve  per- 
fection of  its  organization,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  effectual  appliance  ever 
devised  since  theocracies  have  gone  out  of 
Togue. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Lima  was  in 
former  days  a  truly  splendid  establishment 
That  city  was  the  seat  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America.  Its  Inquisition  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  that  of  Madrid.  Its  autas  da  fi 
were  frequent,  and  remarkable  for  the  pomp 
of  their  tragic  ceremonies.  Its  numerous 
religious  hooses,  with  their  princely  grounds 
and  superb  edifices,  must  luve  covered  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  City  of  Kings. 
The  freehold  of  -an  immense  landed  estate 
was  vested  in  those  establishments,  and  the 
ground-rents  which  came  regularly  to  their 
treasuries  would  have  supported  a  large 
army.  And  even  to  this  day^  though  shorn 
of  much  of-  its  ancient  splendor,  though 


plundered  of  its  incomes  and  <^  its  pi 
leges,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow 
its  former  seli^  the  Church  in  Lama  is  sti 
wealthy  and  powerfi^  institution,  an^ 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  attack, 
stranger  who  visits  the  temples  of  that 
is  amazed  to  find  his  travelled  recollect 
of  Italy  and  Spain  equalled,  and  aometi 
surpassed,  by  the  splendors  which  b 
upon  his  sight  Through  all  the  comi{j 
01  its  population,  he  may  still  discern  a 
vent  respect  towards  the  Mother  Chi 
and  a  devotional  feeling  which,  the 
only  the  offspring  of  habit,  is  not  the  h 
prodigious  element  of  strength  in  behai 
the  Establishment 

Now,  in  Lima,  the  thought  that  m 
this  strong  machinery  must  neoess^l; 
confined  to  a  very  few  brains.  The  m. 
masatf  of  priests  and  monks  are  distingui: 
by  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  ar 
profligacy  beyond  paralleL  The  &t  B 
oictines  may  be  seen  daily  pacing  the  sti 
in  hstiess  indolence,  or  killing  time  I 
thousand  childish  or  disreputable  dev 
The  mendicant  friars,  in  squalid  robes,  a 
the  stranger  with  their  whining  dams 
and  abuse  him  in  underical  phrase  i 
decline  to  comply  with  the  invitation, 
their  outward  man  they  fumi&h  a  i 
disgusting  example  of  oHum  without  di 
taU.  Iheir  interior  life  is  much  i 
scandalous.  Visit  one  of  the  euros, 
you  will  find  his  domidl  resembling  i 
raglio  in  every  respect  except  refinen 
Nor  does  the  appellation  of  ""  UncW^  in 
least  disguise  the  obvious  domestic  reU 
between  him  and  the  large  troop  of  chil 
who  play  about  his  door.  In  the  four 
ners  of  his  yard^  chained  by  one  leig,  ] 
game-cocks  may  be  seen;  and  on  i 
observation  you  will  see  that  their  nal 
weapons  have  been  cut  oEt,  to  leave  r 
for  the  deadly  steel  spur  in  use  at  the  I 
vian  obck-pits.  Fine  guns,  thorough- 
dogs,  and  m  the  interior  a  fair  assortc 
of  hooded  fiiloons,  testify  the  pursuits 
inclinations  of  the  host  His  oonversa 
however,  discloses  the  mo^t  sottish  i 
ranoe  and, the  most  brutal  depravity, 
one  respect  alone  he  seems  to  be  lear 
viz.,  the  scale  of  fees  which  he  may  c 
from  his  parishioners.  Some  of  their  e: 
tions  have .  come  under  our  personal  ol 
vation.  In  184*7,  the  nuite  of  a  Fr 
merchantman  died  in  the  harbor  of  Cn 
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The  liieB  of  Catholic  hurial  iu  consecrated 
ground  were  denied  his  bodv,  unless  a  sum 
were  paid  to  the  Ghui^h  which  all  the  ar- 
rears of  wages  of  the  departed  sailor  were 
insufficient  to  pay.  The  fact  was  made 
publicly  known,  and  excited  so  general  a 
burst  of  indignation,  that  the  crews  of  sev- 
eral men-of-war  on  the  station  were  permitted 
to  turn  out,  and  they  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  burial  by  force  of  arms. 

We  candidly  believe  that  the  slight  sketch 
just  given  of  the  monks  of  Peru,  far  from 
being  too  highly  colored,  is  rather  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  truth.  From  such  a 
state  of  things  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
resources  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  disposal  of  a  few 
energetic  and  talented  members  of  the  body, 


whose  influence  becomes  great  in  proportion 
as  their  brethren  are  ignorant 

Now,  Padre  Francisco  was  one  of  the 
intelligent  few,  and  withal  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  among  the  Peruvian  priest- 
hood. He  was  distinguished  for  untiring 
industry,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  ana  of  the  manners  of  all 
classes,  while  his  business  habits,  his  crafty 
disposition,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  keen 
intellect,  had  procuted  for  him  a  sort  of 
agency  or  proctorship  in  Lima  for  nearly 
all  the  most  wealthy  reli^ous  communitiea 
of  the  country. 

We  may  be  justified  in  saying,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  Saint  Clair's  most  dan- 
gerous foe  was  Padre  Francisco,  backed  by 
the  Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

HARBIAGX    IN    IZTRBMI8. 
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<*  NotOB  quid  fiamiaA  poolfe.** 

*  How  Mn  79  do  •««h  thing!  and  keep  your  namo  f — -Boii  Joas 


To  oppose  the  host  about  to  be  arrayed 
against  him,  Saint  Clair  had,  imprimis^  mm^ 
sel^  his  genius,  his  enterprise,  and  the  com- 
mand of  considerable  .means.  His  position 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  only  steam-vessel  in 
those  seas  was  also  an  element  of  influence 
and  success.    But  above  all  things  he  had 

the  friendship  of .  Sefiora  G .      This 

extraordinary  lady  never  abandoned  our 
hero.  It  is  a  singular  mark  of  exquisite 
generosity,  rarely  displayed*  by  her  sex,  ^t 
although  Saint  Clair  had  bestowed  his  affec- 
tions upon  another,  she  did  not  become  his 
enemy,  but  perseveringly  upheld  and  pro- 
tected him.  However,  this  beautiful  trait 
in  her  character  need  excite  but  Uttle  sur^ 
prise,  for  she  was  equally  masculine  in  many 
other  respects.  In  batUe,  in  coundl,  in 
business  and  in  diplomacy,  she  guided  and 
controlled  her  weak  and  indolent  lord.  She 
sat  at  the  source  of  power,  and  she  had  the 
genius,  the  'energy,  and  the  will  to  use  it 
most  signally  in  behalf  of  our  hero.  There 
is  an  incident  in  her  previous  career  which 
deserres  to  be  commemorated,  if  only  to 
illustrate  her  shrewdness  and  wit  It  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  secured  for  her- 
self the  hand  &s  well  as  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  gained  her  affections  and  refused 


to  consecrate  the  bond.  When  the  incident 
was  first  made  known  to  us,  we  considered 
it  a  fair  subject  for  a  ballad ;  and  since  we 
now  have  it  written  in  that  shape,  our  read- 
ers* wiU  probably  forgive  us  if  we  lay  it  be- 
fore them  in  its  metrical  dress.  They  need 
but  change  a  name  and  divest  the  ballad  of 
its  color  of  antiquity  to  have  the  real  story 
foirly  before  their  eyes. 

MARRIAGE  IK  EXTREMIS. 

A    Taua    STOET    OF    WOMAN-OaAVT. 

I.  THE  RING. 


T  WAS  revel  day  in  Brantome  Hall ; 

A  titled  tliroDff  was  there, 
To  drink  the  health  and  share  the  wealth 

Of  Brantome's  yoatfafbl  heir. 

n. 

A  merrier  meetiDg  never  was  ; 

Round,  round  the  Xeres  went ; 
With  slee  or  wine  each  <ye  did  shine, 

Eaoi  tongne  grew  eloquent 

XIL 

So  lightaome  were  those  nohle  goests,     « 
From  well-hred  spleen  so  free. 

Yon  woold  hare  sworn  them  lowly  •bo^^ 
Not  Iwds  of  high  degree. 
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A  iMffe  came  to  the  edtniiee  door, 

In  bine  and  ailTer  clad : 
He  stood  and  bluahed  *  toe  revellen  Inuhed 

To  learn  what  brougM  the  lad.  • 


V. 


*  Maj  't  pleaae  joor  lord«hip»"epolca  the  page, 
"A  priest  attenda  below. 
And  bi-gs  to  say,  without  delaj, 
'     What  boots  yon  much  to  know* 


TL        • 

"A  priest  r  the  wondering  host  ezdaitned ; 

**  A  priest  r  the  guests  chimed  in. 
*  A  priest  r  qnotboQo;  *  eomea  he  alone 

To  shrire  us  all  finom  si  j  1 ' 

"A  conTont  full  he  weald  have  broqght» 
If  such  his  porpose  were; 
But  I  misdouDt  be  comes  about 
Some  sin  of  Brantome*s  heir. 

Tm. 

"  Confras,  my  lord,  what  is  it  brings 
The  holy  man  to  thee  ff 
Hast  driven  thy  hounds  o*er  abb^  grounds, 
Or  scaled  a  nunneiy  I 


*'  Ha9t  wroog*d  the  curate  of  hie  tithe  t 
His  housekeeper  hast  kiiie<ft 
His  cellar  broke;  or  lightly  spoke^ 
Perchance,  of  Eu^wistr 


Out  on  your  jests  r  the  lord  replied, 
<*The  Pater's  aim  I  know; 

It  is  the  dinner,  not  the  sinner. 
He  comes  to  visit  now.*' 


'May  *t  please  your  lordship,"  said  the  page, 

**  This  ring  he  bade  me  show, 
And  urge  you  by  a  sacred  tie 

To  'tfuage  a  mourner's  woe^ 


xit 


**  Hurfi  r  cried  the  lord ;  and,  as  he  cried, 
His  mudy  cheek  grew  pale, 
niat  erewhde  blushed,  with  wassail  flushed  : 
The  riqg  had  told  its  tale! 


xin. 


Up  rose  the  lord  of  Brantome  Hall 
With  louk  of  sad  dismay ;   . 

Some  oourtlv  word  of  leave  pcefeiTed* 
Then  hied  him  (asi  away. 


xir. 


Soon  as  he  epied  the  friar,  he  cried, 
"  What  tidings  dost  thou  bring 

From  her  1  love  all  things  above  f 
Why  sonde  she  with  the  ringr 


Now  steel  thy  heart,  my  son,  for  grief: 
She*8  at  tbe  pciint  of  death ; 

Yet  weakly  dines  to  earthly  thiogs 
ETen  with  her  latest  breatL 


''Soki^tosee"— "Wliatbo!  my  horse!" 

'   The  impatient  Brantome  cried  ; 
*'A  F^J^y  too  1  for,  &ther,  jou 
Thither  with  me  shall  nde." 


IL  EPrrHALAMIUM. 


Oh  I  't  was  a  sight  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone : 
lliat  fiiir  jrouog  girl  in  kmguuhed.  fiuutneas  lai 

Her  golden  curls  in  rich  prorasioo  strown, 
Her  pallid  eheek,  where  hectic  glowings  playe* 

Down  trom  the  bed's  side  hung  one  listless  arm 

With  iJl  the  drooping  lily's  melancholy  charm. 

IL 

The  other  hand  was  clasped  against  her  breast^ 
As  if  to  still  its  throbbing  pulse  of  pain  ; 

Her  ejres  were  dosed,  and  teardrops  ill  suppress 
Twixt  the  shut  eydids  forced  their  way  ama; 

And  flittered  *mid  the  scooping  lashes  caught* 

Like  broidered  gems  in  silken  net-work  wrougb 

ih. 

Tlie  breath  of  life,  beneath  her  booom*s  snow. 
Unwilling  captive,  struggled  to  be  free — 

Perchance  to  'scape  companionship  with  woo 
That  rankled  there  in  pent-up  ag|ony — 

Till  shook  the  white  walls  of  its  prison  cell. 

Whose  beauty  dnmld  haye  woo'a  the  truant  the 
to  dwell. 

ly. 

Toung  Braniome  gaaed  till  tean  had  dimmed  1 
sight. 

And  then,  with  keen  remorsefolgrief  onmaniM 
Aloud  he  sobbed,  thai  stalwart,  doughty  knighi 

While  the  old  priest,  a  crudfix  in  hand. 
Spoke  of  the  wrong  his  cruel  lust  had  done. 
And  striving  to  console,  yet  urged  him  to  atooc 

▼. 

"  Behold  ihy  ylcdrnj-dyuig  of  her  shame ; 

Her  affed  sire  hath  laid  his  curse  upon  her. 
For  oastmg  o'er  the  brightness  of  his  name 

The  shadow  of.  the  guilty  loye  that  won  her. 
On  tbe  death- verge  her  soul  in  terror  hangs, 
And  doubts  of  mercy  above  and  dreads  eten 
pMigs. 

yL 

«  O  thou,  who  canst  her  comforter  now  prove; 
Forfend  the  eurse,  assuage  a  parent's  pride  ; 
Hallow  the  ties  that  bound  her  trusting  loye  ; 
Qive  her  thy. name,  and  letiier  die  a  brideT 
Long  might  Uie  priest  audi  litanies  have  mi 

tered. 
But  on  the  sufferei^s  lip  the  ahape  of  BttenE 
fluttered. 


Young  Brantome  knelt ;  him  thought  her  soul  h 
flown. 
Yet  loye-bound,  strove  upon  those  lips  to  ling 
That  they  might  breathe  a  cherished  name^l 
own ! 
The  ring  so  loiig  withheld  upon  her  finger 
He  quickly  sUppM,  iMa  signed  the  willinc^  fris 
To  read  the  benisoo  that  sanctifiea  loye'a  fire. 
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mi. 


Kow  whllo  the  priest  the  solemn  words  ezpreesed, 
Strange  po^er of  LoVe  I  the  sufferer  *gan  reyi?e ; 

Her  loTtfljr  cheek,  so  pale  before,  confeai^ 
A  hurning  wish,  a  bloahing  hope — ^to  live  ; 

And  when  was  o'er  the  grave,  reUgioua  rite, 

Her  heavenljT  ejes  she  oped,  that  beamed  with 
life  and  light 


Her  beauteous  form,  so  languishing  erewhile, 
Graceful  she  raised,  clasped  her  beseeching  hands^ 

Uplooking  sweetly  with  a  tearful  smile ; 
Like  as  the  fiiful  sun  of  tropic  lands, 

Now  hid,  aowglimm'ring  through  the  show'rj  skies, 

80  bevned  that  teajf  ul  smile  within  her  aaure  ejes. 

ni.   TBS  BATIFICATION. 
**  Fit  U  pas  mieox  que  do  s«  pl^odre  f*— Lji  Fortaiks. 

Thb  holy  man  cried,  "Hirade  T 

And  "  Gratias  Domine !" 
He  rowed  that  wedlock  from  that  bed 

Had  frightened  death  away. 

n. 

The  bridegroom  silenced  with  a  scowl 

The  meek  officious  priest ; 
His  brows  lie  knit,  his  lips  he  bit. 

And  shook  his  denchM  fist 

III. 

A  storm  wafe  gatbMig  in  his  breast, 

A  flash  was  in  his  eye; 
Bnt»  as  the  cloud,  whose  gloomy  shroud 

Wraps  half  the  summer  sky, 

nr. 

Meeting  some  soft,  opposing  gale, 

Warm  from  a  sunny  shore. 
Ifelts  all'away,  and  leaves  the  day 

Serenely  dear  onoe  more — 

▼. 

80  fled  the  wrath-cloud  from  his  brow, 

As  she,  his  bosom-wedded, 
With  tearful  smile,  confessing  guile, 

For  pardoD  sweetly  pleaded : 

VL 

*0h  I  by  those  dear  remembered  boon 
When  first  you  souebt  my  love, 
By  all  you  sued  for,  ail  I  rued, 
Alas  1  the  granting  of, 

VIL 

*  Forgive,  my  lord,  jour  trembling  bride, 
Fur  that  she's  living  still ; 
She  would  have  died  with  joy  and  pride, 
If  pride  or  joy  could  kilt* 

Relaxed  the  »tern  lord's  haughty  brow, 
With  wrath  erewhile  compressed ; 

Between  his  arms  her  Utishing  charms 
He  folded  to  Us  breast 


'  Tlion'rt  Lady  Brantome;  hence  for  aye, 
Of  Brantome  Hall,  the  pride  ; 
An  hundred  lords  shall  draw  Uieir  swofdi 
When  lists  my  beanteous  bride. 


'Forgive!  FUdie,''begay]yeriod; 

«  When  lata  I  took  the  vow, 
It  wa%  of  cotirBe,/or  btUer  or  worst; 
Tm  glad  thoo'rt  better  now. 


*  The  httsband  and  the  coronet 
Are  thine,  and  fisirlT  won : 
Thine  too  my  heart,  tbouffh  not  throngh  art* 
But  Heaven's  behest  alone." 

Such  was  the  artifioe  br  which  the  beau- 
tiful Sefiora  G had  in  former  days 

become  the  wife  of  her  indoknt  but  wealthy 
and  intellectual  lord.  Her  superior  mind 
soon  obtained  for  her  a  complete  ascendency 
over  him.  It  was  she  who  drove  him  from 
the  leisure  oC  private  life  to  the  busy  field 
of  politics ;  she  whose  Intrigues  had  raised  ' 
htm  step  by  step  to  his  present  exalted  poai- 
tbn,  after  many  hard-fouffht  encounters  in 
diplomacy  and  m  war.  Bhe  was  at  once  bia 
right  hand  and  his  head.  She  thought 
for  him  and  acted  for' him.  Foreign  di^o- 
matbti  attended  her  levees  more  punctu- 
ally than  any  other  state  reception.  The 
most  experienced  statesmen  of  the  land  re- 
spectfully listened  to  her  suggestions.  More 
public  business  was  transacted  in  her  bou- 
doir than  in  the  council- room.  As  to  her 
husband,  poor  man,  so  that  he  had  tbefineit 
horses  in  Lima,  and  leisure  for  his  amuse- 
ments, he  was  content  to  don  his- splendid 
uniform  and  act  a  prompted  part  on  gala- 
days,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  affix  his  offi- 
ci]d  hand  to  any  papers  his  wife  preaented 
to  him  with  his  chocolate  in  the  morning. 

With  so  much  power  in  her  hands  and  a 
mind  so  masculine,  the  protectress  of  Saint 
Clair  was  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  auxil* 
iary  in  ha^  cause.  IJnfortunately,  however, 
reasons  of  public  policy  compeued  h^r.to 
treat  his  adversanes  with  much  tkianage- 
ment  It  was  only  in  a  secret  way,  there* 
fore,  that  she  could  afford  him  mucn  assiat- 
ance.  For  such  is  the  inherent  virtue  of 
republican  institutions,  that  even  where  Htr 
tie  exists  of  them  except  their  mere  out- 
ward form,  that  form  has  still  power  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  governed,  and  pro- 
tect them  in  a  measure  from  the  arbitraiy 
exercise  of  power.  It  was  something  more 
than  the  name  of  liberty  that  consofed  im- 
perial Rome  for  what  she  had  lost  It  waa 
the, form  of  a  popular  government  whidi 
masked  the  face  of  Tyranny. 
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CHAlPTER    XVIII. 


THE   BSOINNINO.  or   THE  END. 


We  have  said  that  Saint  Clair  was  happy. 
We  &el  under  the  necessity  of  explaining 
.that  bold  statement^  for  fear  that  our  readers 
might  imagine  that  we  are  writing  an  Ara- 
bian tale,  or  that  we  have  committed  the 
abenrdity  of  supposing  that  there  is -some 
fkbulous  Jouvenoe  or  Eldorado  where  ab- 
stract happiness  is  to  be  found.  Saint  Clair 
was  not  happy.  He  never  was  so,  any  more 
than  you  or  ourself.  But  at  this  particular 
jiincture  of  his  life  he  had  attained  some- 
*  thing  very  like  happiness.  Many  blessings 
he  had  and  many  comforts,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  these,  he  yielded  himself  up  with 
a  relish  that  ought  to  have  alarmed  him  for 
the  ftiture ;  and  forgetful  of  the  vanity  of  life, 
oblivious  of  the  many  trespasses  for  which 
he  had  yet  to  atone,  he  presumptuously 
avowed  Mmaelf  contented. 

He  was  linked  to  a  being  who  by  Univer- 
sal report  was'  accounted  one  of  Uie  most 
perfect  of  the  creatures  of  earth.  She  was 
beloved  by  every  one.  Her  presence  ex- 
erted a  charm.  There  was  something  puri- 
fying in  her  very  look.  Even  the  servants 
in  her  &ther's  hall,  degraded  Sambos,  'wild 
Inditos  or  callous  blacks,  who  might  have 
been  supposed  devoid  almost  of  human  feel- 
ings, even  these;  the  oppressed,  the  tram- 
pled^ doted  on  Do&a  Paula ;  they  loved  her 
better  than  their  own  ofispring,  yet  with  a 
respectful  affection  which  made  them  loth 
to  do  a  wrong  act  when  they  thought  it 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  seilorita. 
From  a  diild  she  had  taken  t^at  stand  which 
she  ever  afterwards  preserved,  and,  careless 
of  authority,  exerted  power  over  all  who  ap- 
proached her.  She  had  that  serene  and 
mouniful  beauty  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
fated  to  die  young.  Her  beautiful  black 
^es  were  oftenest  turned  towards  heaven. 
Her  smile  had  a  fascination  in  it ;  and  the 
commanding  dignity  of  her  appearance  over- 
awed men  whom  naught  else  could  overawe. 
She  was  the  id<^l  as  well  as  the  pride  of  her 
father,  until  tibe  influence  of  a  designing 
priesthood  succeeded  in  clouding  his  aged 
Qimd  with  bigotry.  It  seems  surprising  that 
this  lovely  creature  felt  reluctant  at  embra- 
cing the  fife  of  a  nun.'  Her  thoughts  were 
remarkably  detached  from  earthly  things.  | 


Vanity  formed  no  part  of  her  character. 
She  appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
superionty.  She  was  the  very  impersonifi- 
cation  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and.  one  who 
knew  her  well  has  declared  to  us,  that  if 
there  ever  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it  was 
Dona  Paula  de  Silva.  Her  face  was  a  true 
index  to  her  mind.  It  was  a  grave,  sweet 
face,  usually  pensive  in  its  expression,  but 
illumined  at  times  by  a  smile  whose  bright- 
ness exceeded  that  of  mirth,  a  smile  expres- 
sive of  overflowing  charity  and  kindness  of 
heart 

Now,  when  all  this  magic  of  grace  and 
goodness  came  to  be  exerted  upon  oar  in- 
tractable hero,  there  took  place  in  him  a 
perfect  miracle  of  transformation.  From  his 
elevation  as  a  knight-errant  of  dubious  prin- 
ciples, he  sank'  down  to  a  mere  common- 
place lover  and  husband.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  union^  forced  him 
at  first  to  l^ad  a  secluded  life.  For  how 
could  he  introduce  to  his  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance a  bride  whom  he  could  not  name, 
or  a  bride  whose  death  had  been  established 
before  the  law  ?  Saint  Clair  and  Dofia  Paula 
therefore  soon  became  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
They  created  a  little  world  apart  for  them- 
selves, and  grew  so.  contented  with  it,  that 
ere  long  they  wished  for  no'  other. 

It  is  passing  strange  how  affection  will  exalt 
the  simplest  things  in  life,  and  invest  them 
with  a  charm  and  a  consequence  which  ia 
sober  truth  do  not  belong  to  them.  Because 
these  two  beings  were  attached,  it  bef:ame 
delightful  to  them  to  sit  together  alone 
through  the  long  evenings,  sometimes  con- 
versing, sometimes  silent  for  hours,  and  occar 
sionally  singing  or  playing  some  instrument 
A  ride  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  or  a 
sail  around  the  harlxy,  they  soon  learned  to 
consider  as  true  enjoyments,  to  be  planned 
and  projected  long  beforeihand,  to  be  com- 
mented on  in  detail  long  afterwards.  Whenoe 
this  strainge  relish  for  things  so  immaterial 
in  themselves  ?  The  landscape  around  Cal- 
lao  is  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  any  enthusi- 
astic emotions  of  the  soul.  Every  road'  that 
leads  to  it  ia  tedious  and  dreary  in  th^  ex- 
treme. The  merchant  alone  can  perceive 
any  beauty,  in  the  arid  island  that  protects 
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the  harbor  from  the  swell  and  the  trade- 
wind.  What  made  these  two  take  such 
pleasure  m  thpir  promenades  by  land  or 
water  f  '  Dofla  Paula  could  boast  no  mat 
talent  for  music  Her  voice  had  consider- 
able compass,  but,  from  want  of  proper  cul- 
ture, sometimes  wandered  from  the  tone. 
Wherefore  then  did  Saint  Clair,  a  good 
judge  in  such  matters,  listen  breathless  to 
every  note,  as  if  a  Hiradan  spell  had  been 
woven  in  it  ?  Whoever  has  loved  will  an- 
swer that  these  two  loved  each  other.  But 
to  explain  the  explanation  would  require 
another  pen  than  ours ;  or  rather  no  pen  is 
equal  to  the  task.  Often  has  the  phenome> 
non  been  obser^^ed,  and  much  rhapsody  ex- 
pended upon  it  We,  who  hate  words  that 
convey  no  meaning,  are  content  to  allude  to 
the  fact,  and  appeal  to  the  experience  of  our 
readers.  For,  of  our  readers,  some  have 
known  and  remember,  some  (happy  they) 
are  now  learning,  and  the  olJiers  will  yet 
live  to  learn  wherefore,  without  obvious  rea* 
aoHf  Saint  Clair  and  Doua  Paula  felt  as  if 
they  had  been  born  a^ain  in  a  new  world  of 
bliss,  and  passed  the  first  days  of  their  union 
in  a  dream  of  happiness  and  content 

A  dream — ^how  short  a  dream!  That 
life  of  seclusion  which  conventional  con- 
siderations imposed  at  first  upon  them,  and 
which  had  proved  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
both,  s«on  became  an  imperious  necessity. 
The  health  of  Do&a  Paula  had  received  a 
fatal  shock.  Sorrow,  disappointment,  ^nd  the 
dull  loneliness  of  her*  convent  hours  had 
undermined  her  constitution.  And  now  the 
result  became  but  too  visible.  Bhe  had  no 
stated  illness ;  but  the  powers  of  life  began 
to  give  way.  It  was  now  that  the  effects  of 
her  influence  upon  her  wayward  husband 
became  apparent  Thai  impatient  spoilt 
child  of  Pleasure  and  Fashion,  whose  ener- 
gies had  never  been  actuated  by  other  than 
selfish  motives,  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
rendering  her  tbe  thousand  tender  offices  of 
the  most  devoted  nurse.  Except  when  called 
away  by  the  most  pressing  engagements,  he 
was  never  out  of  her  sight  It  was  his  dear- 
est wish  and  constant  care  to  enliven  her  sol- 
itude. By  dint  of  bmng  so  much  by  her 
side,  he  grew  accustomed  to  her  decline,  ahd 
b^an  to  believe — ^what  he  himself  strove  to 
make  her  believe — ^that  she  was  getting  bet- 
ter. All  the  physicians  in  the  Republic  were 
called  m  by  turns.  They  prated  learnedly, 
argued  dogmatically,  ana  conduded  that  no 


fears  need  be  entertamed.  They  spoke  of 
speedy  recovery,  and  pointed  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  their  prophecies  to  a  period  now  very 
close  at  hand,  whose  near  approach  made 
Saint  Clair's  heart  throb  with  pleasure  and 
pride.    He  was  soon  to  be  a  father ! 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  longed-for  event 
occurred ;  days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  still 
the  physicians  staked  their  dark  knowledge 
upon  her  speedv  cure.  But  no  improvement 
took  place ;  and  poor  Saint  Clair  soon  found 
himself  fiue  to  face  with  the  horrible  truth — 
his  devoted  wife  was  in  a  rapid  decline, — 
rapid,  yet  not'  always  altogether  evident ;'  for 
there  were  times  when  DoQa  Paula  appeared 
as  fair  and  blooming  as  on  her  bridal  day, 
soon  to  relapse  however  into  a  state  of  de- 
spondent Iistlessness,  from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  her,  not  even  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  not  even  the  phuntive  voice  of  her 
babe. 

Thus  Saint  Chur's  mind  was  perpetually 
racked  by  the  torture  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear.  It  was  well  for  his  reason  tbat  mis- 
fortunes of  a  difi^rent  nature  began  to  claim 
his  attention.  He  had  now  mlly  entered 
upon  his  contest  with  the  Church,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  making  itself  felt, 
though  unseen.  From  the  day  of  his  first 
consultation  with  "'  land-sharks^ — as  Crocket 
obstinately  called  the  eminent  counsel  en- 
gaged— a  strange  Vitality  seemed  to  attend 
all  his  enterprises.  The  business  of  export- 
ing the  precious  metals,  in  which  Saint  Ulair 
had  been  so  long  and  successfully  engaged 
that  he  had  become  rash  and  careless  in  his 
operations^  was  now  made  almost  impossible. 
At  least,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  safe 
and  profitable  pursuit,  it  involved  risks  and 
difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

One  foggy  night,  the  misty  stillness  of  the 
harbor  of  Callao  was  startled  by  the  extra- 
<jrdiiiary  report  of  fire-arms.  Tiie  cause  of 
Xhis  unusual  occurrence  was  soon  ascer- 
tained :  a  canoe  manned  by  Indian  paddlers, 
and  laden  with  a  rich  freight  of  silver  bars, 
had  been  surprised  by  the  guard-boat,  al- 
most under  the  bows  of  a  national  vessel  of 
the  United  States.  The  Indiana  made  no 
resistaBce,  but  submissively  .laid  in  their 
paddles  at  the  first  hail.  ifeverthdeBS,  their 
pursuers,  with  characteristic  cruelty,  and  with 
a  view  perhaps  to  enhance  their  exploit,  fired 
a  volley  of  musketry  at  the  helpless  offend^ 
ers.  Two  men  were  killed,  and  sevend  bul^ 
lets  struck  the  hull  of  the  American.  veBseli 
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whose  eommander,  but  thai  he  did  not  al- 
together reliah  the  idea  of  a  miniite  mveati- 
gation  into  the  drcamstanoeB  of  the  capture, 
would  probably  have  set  up^igainst  the  JPeni- 
Yian  govemnient  one  of  those  claims  which 
the  c^nded  majesty  of  powerful  nations  is 
so  Ikequently  seen  to  uige  against  the  irri* 
table  petulance  of  weaker  States. 

This  accident  had  serious  conseqnenoeB 
for  our  hero.  -  A  legal  investigation  took 
place,  which  implicated  him.  He  would 
have  been  taken  mto  custody  at  onee,  but  for 
his  influence  with  persons  high  in  rank.  The 
Qovemor  of  Callao,  through  whose  hands 
the  process  for  his  arrest  had  to  pass,  was 
the  godfi^her  of  hia  child ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion taken. at  the  baptismal  ibnt  is  r^;arded 
in  so  strong  a  light  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic discipline  prevails,  that  our  hero  consid- 
ered himself  assured  of  the  support  of  that 
functionarT.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter 
exerted  his  discretionary  indulgence  on  this 
occasion  was  charaiCteristic,  and  deserves 
espedal  notice. 

One  day  he  stopped  at  Saint  Clur*s  resi- 
dence, and  asked  him  to  join  him  in  )ub 
evening  ride,  as  he  had  some  matters  of  con- 
seauence  to  communicate.  As  the  two  friends 
roae  along  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Miraflores,  their  conversation  rolled  on  in- 
different topics,  our  dispirited  hero  striving  to 
his  utmost  to  please  the  man  of  power,  -and 
wondering  when  it  would  please  nis  Gover- 
norship to  disclose  the  matters  of  conse- 
quence he  had  in  store  for  hini.  It  was 
only  on  their  return,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Callao,  that  the  Peruvian  officer 
came  to  the  point 

^  Gaballero,^  said  he,  ^you  have  strong 
friends,,  but  you  also  have  some  very  power- 
ful enemies.'' 

All  Saint  Clair's  diplomacy  could  not  in- 
duce him  ta  affect  that  his  friend's  remark 
had  enlightened'his  mind.  So  he  awaited 
the  sequel  without  answering. 

"*  The  little  afSur  of  the  captured  silver," 
oontinujed  the  Governor,  '*  will  not,  I  trust, 
lead  to  any  very  serious  consequ^ices,  be- 
yond a  Uttie  present  annoyance.  Indeed,  I 
never  before  knew  of  a  prosecution  being  com- 
menced agunst  ffmte  de  ragon  for  an  offense 
of  this  kind.  But  I  have  good  cause  to  fear 
ioat  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 

riea  of  attacks  against  you." 
**  I.  am  prepared,"  remarked  our  &ero  la- 
oonically. 


''  It  IS  well  that  you  are  so,"  resumed  ] 
friend.  **  I  beg  yon  to  consider  me  as  6 
on  whose  support  you  may  rely." 

Tbey  were  now  within  a  few  steps 
Saint  Clair's  house.    The  Peruvian  offi^ 
proceeded: 

''Aa  a  proof  of  my  friendship,  I  wiD  sb 
you  these  orders  which  I  have  just  receii 
from  Lima  for  your  arrest  Yon  know  tj 
I  incur  serious  responsibility  by  allow 
you  to  remain  at  hberty.  i9'everthelea 
will  run  the  risk.  Am  I  not  tiie  padrim 
your  child? — ^What  a  beautiful  horse  ; 
have  there !"  remarked  the  €k>vemor,  jus! 
they  were  about  to  dismount 

^A  la  ditpoiicion  de  Vm&^  answered  Si 
Clair,  accoi^ff  to  the  Castilian  custom. 

^  Many  thanks,"  replied  his  generous 
roa.    *^  I  will  keep  him  for  your  sake." 

It  was  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  i 
our  hero  delivered  over  his  faithful  stee 
the  Gk)vemor's  servant  He  felt  as  if  he 

g lying  too  high  a  price  even  for  Hbc 
ut  t&  was  only  the  first  instalment  of 
ransom.  St  <^r  possessed  a  beau 
English  carriage.  His  compadre  the  Go 
nor  borrowed  it' one  day  to  give  his  wif< 
luring,  and  never  returned  it  At  shoii 
tervius  the  high-minded  functionary  W4 
call  upon  our  hero,  and  benevolently  ini 
him  of  new  judidal  proceedings  being  c 
menced,  the  execution  of  which,  from  | 
friendship,  he  would  suspend ;  and  at  < 
visit  he  would  drop  some  hint  which  U 
ferred  to  his  possession  some  valuable  < 
tel  of  his  helpless  victim.  About  on« 
week  he  would  send  a  confidential  ser 
with  a  request  for  a  loan  of  twelve  ounc< 
Nor  was  this  all :  the  entire  house 


so. 


of  the  Governor  soon  came  in  for  a  sha 
the  plunder.  His  very  menials  '8cente<] 
prey,  and  fell  upon  it  like  a  flock  of  ^ 
nanat;  it  was  seldom  dial  they  had  an 
,portunity  of  eking  their  scanty  wages 
such  bountiful  perquisites. 

At  last  the  evil  grew  to  such  an  ei 
that  it  appeared  likely  to  wqrk  its  own 
by  ruining  Saint  Clair  completely.  W* 
generally  diflf)osed  greatly  to  commis 
Uie  unfortunate  who  gets  entangled  in 
meshes  of  the  law.  But  especial  pii 
due  to  the  victira  of  Hispano-^Ajmerican  ^ 
prudence*  The  revelations.<^  Gil  Bias  i 
the  administralion  of  justice  in  Old  S 
fabiiloua  though  ihej  ma^  seem  to 
American  reader,  would  appear  tame  if 
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pared  with  tho  details  of  some  very  recent 
transactioDB  in  the  Spanish  RepubK<»  of 
America.  The  alguazils  of  Spain  merely 
stripped  their  Tictim  of  his  actual  possessions. 
The  jutUcial  officers  of  her  colonies  pursue  a 
plan  more  refined  and  systematic.  They  do 
not  always  drain  the  sponge  at  once,  but 
squeece  it  considerately  and  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  affi>rd  it  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
again  replenished. 

This  beautiful  method  had  now  been  pur- 
sued towards  Sunt  Clair,  until  any  extremity 
seemed  to  him  preferable  to  further  endu* 
ranoe.  Serious  mischances  of  several  kinds 
had  lately  impaired  his  means  considerably. 
Failures  considered  impossible  had  taken 
place.  His  best-devised  plans  had  been 
frustrated*  His  most  trustworthy  agents 
had  turned  against  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  infernal  influence  were  at  work  to  con- 
ouer  him,  by  depriving  him  one  by  one  of 
the  means  of  defending  himself.  He  felt 
like  a  soldier  who  finds  his  armor  dropping 
off  piece  by  piece  before  the  enemy  is  in 
sight  He  had  determined  to  stake  his  all 
upon  the  struggle  which  he  had  so  bravely 
undertaken ;  but  now  he  saw  his  all  melt- 


ing away  before  having  brougfit  bis  adver- 
sary  to  the  field  of  batUe. 

Wearied  and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
continued  recurrence  of  petty  annoyances, 
which  threatened  to  reduce  him  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gnat  once  conquered  the  Hon, 
Saint  Clair  resolved  either  to  bring  matters 
to  an  instant  crisis,  or  to  place  himself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pereecution.  And  on  this 
point  it  was  his  first  care  to  consult  his  activo 
and  benevolent  protectress,  Senora  Q 
I  He  had  not  been  a  courtier  of  late ;  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position  prevented  him 
from  visiting  his  acquaintance  in  high  life. 
He  felt  almost  dubious  as  to  the  reception 
he  would  receive  at  the  palace.  Yet  for  many 
reasons  a  private  audience  was  out  of  the 
question  under  present  drcurostances.  Time 
was  becoming  too  valuable  in  his  case  to  be 
squandered  in  punctilios,  and  he  therefore 
boldly  resolved  to  present  himself  at  the 
pakce  on  a  public  reception  da^. 

There  is  virtue  in  a  deterramation,  how- 
ever desperate.  As  soon  as  Saint  Clair  had 
marked  out  a  couise  for  himsetf,  he  felt  his 
mind  at  ease.  He  rested  well  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  Lima. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THS    AUDIENCE. 


Wb  hear  and  read  much  of  the  boated 
splendors  which  distinguished  Uie  rule  of  the 
ancient  Viceroys  of  Feru.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been  in  this  respect,  it  would 
seem  that  the  pride  of  architecture  formed 
no  considerable  part  of  their  character.  The 
palace  where  so  many  of  them  sat  in  state 
still  remains,  and  is  not  caculated  to  impress 
the  traveller  very  forcibly.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  fiat  unomamented 
wall,  surmounted  by  lean,  ambitious-looking 
flag-stafis,  and  disfigured — if  it  be  possible  to 
disfigure  such  a  piece  of  masonry — ^by  a 
long  row  of  wooden  shops  or  stalls  that  ex- 
tends in  front — ^presents  the  most  fovorable 
view  of  the  vice-regal  edifice.  Nor  does  the 
interior  redeem  the  nnpromisbg  appearance 
of  the  outside.  The  great  reception-hall,  or 
Saladeloi  Vire^^  mis  bo  more  remarkable 
feature  (now  that  its  femous  coUeotion  of  por^ 
traits  has  been  transferped  to  another  boiid- 
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ing)  Uian  a  ioot  which  seems  to  have  been 
laid  without  regard  to  level,  by  some  squint- 
ing mechanic  who  abhorred  straight  lines. 
It  fairly  tests  the  capability  of  hmnan  mus- 
cles for  surmounting  inequalities  of  sur- 
face without  alteration  of  the  body^l  decor^ 
ous  perpendicular.  It  is  in  this  room  that 
state  balls  are  given.  No  wonder  that  the 
Peruvian  gentry  are  good  waltsers.  Heorshe 
who  can  whirl  without  accident  over  a  wav- 
ing surface  like  this,  must  be  capable  of  doing 
the  same  under  any  eircnmstancee ;  in  the 
same  way  as  mountaineers,  when  they  visit 
a  city,  are  cons|Hcuous  for  their  easy  and 
graceful  walk. 

In  a  smaller  room  adjoining  this  great 
hall,  the  commanding  and  still  handsome 
Sefiora  G  held  a  levee  on  the  morning 
when  Saint  Clair  sought  her  counsel  in  his 
embarrassment  It  was  difficult  on  this  oc- 
casion to  obtam  her  private  ear,  although 
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iK»t  sn  individittl  entered  that  crowded  room 
without  heing  noticed  by  her  quick  searching 
glance. 

We  deeply  deplore  oar  lamentable  un- 
tehionableness,  when  called  npon  to  deecribe 
occasions  of  ceremony  like  the  present  one. 
We  have  witnessed  them  just  enoogh  to  ob- 
serve their  strangeness,  yet  too  little  to  com- 
prehend their  pith  and  significance.  There 
may  be  a  deep  reason  in  those  receptions  of 
etiquette,  levees,  and  other  gatherings  of  a 
like  nature,  but  to  our  obtuse  reason  they 
present  the  quintessence  of  solemn  absurdity. 
There  sat,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  fiur 

Seiiora  G on  a  rich  sofii,  alone.    Some 

ladies  were  seated  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  visiton 
were  standing,  in  what  would  appear  to  us 
indiscriminate  confusion,  around  the  walls. 
A  general  bun  of  conversation  pervaded  the 
hall,  and  now  and  then  little  knots  of  men 
and  women  would  become  detached  from 
the  throng,  approach  the  hostess,  make  low 
bows  or  eurtsies,  exchange  smiles,  and  then, 
after  many  scrapes  of  their  feet,  andn.extn«> 
ordinary  distortions  of  their  bodies,  sail  out 
of  the  room  in  a  dignified  style.  Nor  were 
these  little  incidents  governed  altogether  by 
chance  or  by  the  will  of  the  visitors,  as  would 
at  first  glance  appear.  It  was  plain,  after  a 
little  consideration,  that  a  kind  of  precedence 
was  observed,  and  that  above  all  the  eye  of 
the  Sefiora,  like  a  general-in  chief  reviewing 
his  troops,  issued  out  some  mute  orders,  in 
obedience  to  which  the  practised  courtiers 
i4[>proached  by  turns  to  receive  her  grreetings 
and  take  their  leave. 

In  obedience  to  one  of  those  magnetic 
sigrnals,  Saint  Clair  approached  his  powerful 
patroness.    The  reception  which  he  had  so 
&r  met  with  was  not  calculated  to  raise  his 
despondent  spirits.  Had  he  not  known  him- 
self the  desperate  state  of  his  affiurs,  the 
demeanor  towards  him  of  those  whom  he 
met  on  first  entering  the  palace  might  have 
alarmed  him  outright    Some  shunned  him 
altogether,  as  if  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
leprosy ;  some,  as  he  passed  by  them,  ele- 
vated their  significant  eyebrows,  and  with 
eyes  nearly  closed,  looked  over  him,  or  even 
r^t  through  him,  as  if  he  had  been  made 
•of  transparent  air.    Others  there  were  who 
stared  at  his  bow,  and  others  again  who  re- 
turned it  with  an  offensively  compa8n<Hi«t 
manner. 
^  The  rats  are  swimming  awqr  from  the 


ship,"  said  Saint  Cbur  to  himsel 
and  wrapping  up  his-  mortification  in  pri< 
and  contempt^  he  turned  haughtily  alo 
from  his  former  dear  fii^ids,  and  awaited 
silence  and  tq>art  the  signal  for  a  short  a 
dience. 

His  powerful  patroness  did  notfiiil  to  nc 
these  cirenmstaiiees,  and  geneionsly  resolv 
to  make  ample  amends  to  our  hero.  Wh 
his  turn  came — and  it  came  promptly — s 
arose  fifom  her  sept  with  a  gracious  smi 
and  aetualfy  advanced  toward  him  two  step 
General  Puntillo  counted  them.  •  She  th 
made  him  seat  himself  by  her  side,  and  coi 
roenced  a  conversation  with  him,  in  a  to 
so  iow  as  to  reach  his  ear  alone.  Not 
syllable  could  the  anxious  courtiers  he 
save  here  and  there  a  word  or  two  abc 
indifferent  topics,  which,  coapled  with  t 
q)eaker^s  kindly  smile,  and  light  graoei 
manner,  and  the  listener's  unconcerned  at 
tude,  piade  the  bystanders  believe  that  i 
thing  passed  between  them  except  the  s 
reotypcd  oomplimettts  of  courts,  and  the 
gallant  nothings  which,  with  Fashion^s  star 
upon  them,  serve  as  current  coin  in  a  o 
tain  world.  Saint  Clair's  stock  instantly  r< 

m 

almost  to  par. 

Yet  the  interview  was  of  a  most  imp 
tant  character  for  our  hero.  Under  the  mi 
of  trifling  indifference  whidi  both  contrived 
assume,  infonnation  was  conveyed  and  wai 
ings  given  which  would  have  driven  m* 
men  to  heedless  and  uncontrollable  acts 
desperation.  He  left  the  presence  with  ra 
and  indignation  in  his  heart,  yet  with  a  wt 
bred  diplomatic  coolness  of  manner,  whi 
was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  pupil 
that  worldly  school  whose  utmost  aim  is 
reduce  our  actions,  emotions,  gestures,  dre 
and  general  conduct  to  a  cooomon — a  vc 
common  standard. 

Society,  or  what  is  so  called  in  a  certj 
sense,  is  your  true  solution  of  the  probl< 
of  equality  among  men.  With  an  und 
criminating  plane,  it  thoroughly  smoot 
the  surface  of  life ;  no  piatter  if  the  cast- 
shavings  be  worth  more  intrinsically  th 
what  remains  of  the  material,  so  that  wl 
remains  be  like  a  froeen  lake — hard  a 
cold,  but  unruffled.  A  certain  level  I 
been  adopted,  so  low  that  the  great  major! 
can  attain  it;  all  that  is  higher  must 
lopped  ofil  Feeling,  genius,  sentiment,  ] 
culiarity  of  any  kind,  avaunt  ftom  ^  Society 
eyou  must  be  crushed  if  you.  cannot  be  h 
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out  of  aight ;  your  inequalities  would  betray 
the  insignificance  of  the  polished  mass — 
how  polished,  but  how  flat  I 

Our  heroes  feelings  on  leaving  the  palace 
were  of  the  most  dismal  character.  He  had 
come  to  Lima  to  seek  his  generous  friend^s 
advice  under  what  he  considered  the  most 
insurmountable  of  difficulties.  And  now  a 
new  item  was  added  to  the  sum  of  his 
anxiety,  compared  with  which  all  the  rest 
sank  into  insignificance.  A  secret  informa- 
tion, he  had  just  learned,  had  been  loiged, 
charging  him  with  being  aocessoiy  to  the 
murder  of  £1  Chato  Encarnacion.  In  that 
well-aimed  blow  he  recognized  clerical  in- 
tervention, and  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  Peruvian  jurisprudence  to  entertain  any 
hope  as  to  the  result  of  a  trial  Fly  he  must 
with  all  speed.  His  protectress  had  promised 
to  stay  the  arm  of  the  law  for  two  days. 
She  dared  not  interpose  any  longer  delay. 
He  felt  DO  personal  apprehension,  for  he  had 
the  means  of  flight  at  hand.  But  his  proud 
spirit  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  defeat  To  be 
conquered  by  an  ignorant  monk,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  feet  by  retreat,  was  in  his  eyes 
the  last  extremity  of  humiliation. 

Distracted  by  such  reflections,  and  half 
crazed  with  impotent  rage,  he  spurred  his 
horse  on  the  road  towards  Callao,  at  the 
speed  of  one  who  runs  for  dear  life,  or  at  the 
still  greater  speed  of  one  who  seeks  to  escape 
from  thought.  Alighting  from  his  panting 
horse,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his  wife^s  apart- 
ment, without  even  pausing  to  relieve  him- 
self of  his  poncho,  or  of  his  heavy  silver 
spurs.  As  most  natural  with  the  afflicted, 
his  first  thought  was  to  make  her  kind  and 
loving  heart  the  depositary  of  his  distress. 
He  resolved  to  tell  her  all,  even  at  the  risk 
a(  losing  her  esteem ;  her  love  he  felt  he 
could  never  lose. 

When  he  entered  her  apartment,  Dofla 
Paula  was  reclining  in  a  Guayaquil  ham- 
mock, with  her  infent  daughter  in  her  arms. 
Her  pale  fece  wore  a  listless,  apathetic  ex- 
pression. Her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  wasted 
features  bore  the  stamp  of  habitual  physical 
suffering.  She  noticed  her  husband^s  en* 
trance  with  her  usual  kindly  glance  and 
half  smile,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  and  con- 
tinued, as  before,  humming  her  child  asleep 
with  a  Catholic  hymn. 

This  little  scene  deeply  affected  Siunt 
Glair.  He,  who  knew  her  so  well,  saw  at 
once  that  this  was  no  time  to  impart  his 


secrets  to  her.  There  seemed  scarcely  in* 
tellio;ence  enough  left  in  her  to  understand, 
or,  if  she  understood,  there  seemed  scarcely 
life  enough  left  in  her  to  withstand  the  dis- 
closures he  had  to  make.  His  whole  misery 
of  spirit  therefore  rolled  back  upon  his  heart 
with  double  weight  His  som  was  so  op- 
pressed that  he  could  hardly  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. Yet,  speak  he  must,  if  only  to  hear 
her  speak  in  return.  This  mute  scene  of 
maternal  love  surviving  all  the  other  earthly 
affections  was  heart-rending.  As  he  looked 
on  that  beautiful  shadow  <^  her  ho  loved  so 
well,  mechanically  rocking  in  the  suspended 
couch,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  seemingly 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  or  of  the  ex- 
istence of  aught  on  earth  except  her  slumber- 
ing infent,  he  felt  like  one  who  is  alone  with 
a  spirit^  and  grew  almost  frightened. 

"PaulitaT  said  he,  in  his  'most  caressing 
voice. 

^*My  deacr  she  answered,  without  once 
raising  her  eyes  towards  him,  and  then  con- 
tinued humming  to  the  sleeping  child  as 
before. 

Poor  Soint  Clair,  smothering  his  sorrow, 
now  told  her  as  much  as  he  dared  tell  of 
his  position^  He  explained  to  her  that  un- 
expected circumstances,  growing  out  of  the 
prosecution  of  her  claim,  made  it  advisable 
that  they  should  leave  the  country  without 
delay.  His  steamer,  he  added,  would  ^il  the 
next  day,  and  with  her  they  must  go ;  that 
it  was  inexpedient  their  intention  should  be- 
come known,  and  that  in  order  to  conceal 
their  departure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  feint  of  visiting  the  steamer.  Meanwhile, 
their  establishment  at  Callao  must  be  kept 
up  for  some  time,  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  would  soon  return.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  impracticable  to  carry  any  thing  with 
them,  save  such  indispensable  articles  as  he 
would  cause  to  be  conveyed  on  board  secretly 
that  very  night  These  he  begged  her  to  uuike 
ready  with  her  own  hands ;  no  servant,  he 
said,  was  to  be  trusted  in  such  an  extremity. 

She  listened,  or  appeared  to  listen  to  what 
he  said  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  but 
made  no  answer,  and  scarcely  raised  her  eyes 
towards  him.  And  when,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion,  he  begged  her  to  speak  and 
saywhether  she  wouldgo,  she  calmly  replied : 
"  Wherevor  you  go,  dearest,  thither  will  I 
go;'*  and  continued  as  before, singing  in  a 
low  tone. 

These  words,  and  the  indescribably  soft 
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tones  in  which  they  were  spoken,  almost 
crushed  what  little  energy  was  left  in  the 
distracted  adventurer's  breast.  He  had  ob- 
served before,  during  some  of  those  alarm- 
ing crises  of  her  illness  which  appeared  Ukely 
to  terminate  in  speedy  dissolution,  that 
her  voice  at  such  times  became  gifted  with 
soft  silvery  vibrations^  more  touching  and 
heart-reaching  a  hundred-fold  than  their 
natural  tone;  and  how  that  ominous,  un- 
earthly sweetness  again  fell  upon  his  e^rs, 
and  had  power  almost  to  throw  open  the 
secret  well  where  those  bitter,  unconsoling 
teare — ^the  tears  of  manhood— yet  remain 
to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  rugged  and 
hardened  natures. 

Saint  Clair  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  agitation,  gazing  in  silence 
at  her  who  sat  before  him  unconcerned,  in- 
different, and  beautiful  as  a  marble  statue. 
In  bitter  agony  he  computed  the  few  days 
he  might  yet  possess  even  thus  much  of  her ; 
then  he  remembered  how  this  state  of  apathy 
had  grown  upon  her,  how  it  kept  pace  with 
her  disease.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  would  no  longer  even  remember 
his  identity ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  it 
might  be  his  fate  to  watch  her  slow  agony, 
and  hear  her  call  him  by  a  strange  name, 
under  the  influence  of  some  of  those  half- 
delirious  recollections  of  childhood  which 
assail  the  death-bed,  the  most  dreadful 
counsels  of  despair  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if 
the  earthquake  would  now  rock  the  polluted 
soil  of  Peru,  and  swallow  them  up  both  to- 
gether in  one  grave.  He  saw  a  ghastly  com- 
fort in  such  an  end.  Then  the  evil  counsel- 
lor whispered  to  him  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  produce  a  catastrophe  like  that  h\)  had 
been  contemplating;  thoughts  of  revenge 
too  came  coupled  with  the  fiendish  sugges- 
tion, and  knit  his  brow  and  set  his  teeth 
firmly  together.  Such  thoughts  were  re- 
volving in  his  distracted  mind,  when  again 
that  supernaturally  sweet  voice  broke  upon 
.  i^ startled  ear: 

**  What  dress,  dearest,  shall  I  wear  for  the 
jfityr 


There  was  so  much  unfitness  in  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  so  obviously  uncalled  for  and 
ill-suited  to  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
Saint  Clair  started  up  as  if  a  dagger  had  en- 
tered his  side. 

*^ Party!"  cried  he;  "0  my  God!  she 
dreams  of  parties." 

For  a  while  he  paced  the  floor  in  a  dread- 
fully agitated  state  of  mind.  All  at  once  a 
luminous  thought  seemed  to  break  upon  the 
chaos  of  his  mind.  He  paused  in  his  ex- 
cited walk,  stooped  over  his  wife,  kissed  her 
calm  forehead,  and  whispering  to  her,  **  Thou 
art  my  inspiring  genius,"  hurried  out  of  the 
house. 

He  knew  that  he  could  place  imphcit  con- 
fidence in  the  honor  and  seeresy  of  his  young 
American  friend. ,  He  now  sought  him  out 
at  once.  They  remained  closeted  together 
for  a  considerable  time.  Saint  Clair  un- 
folded his  real  position,  his  fears,  his  diffi- 
culties, and  the  means  yet  in  his  power. 
They  both  agreed  that  Saint  Clair  and  his 
wife  had  no  time  to  lose  in  placing  them- 
selves  beyond  the  roach  of  such  inveterate 
'and  powerful  enemies ;  that  to  disguise  their 
flight  was  a  paramount  object ;  and  the  plan 
which  Saint  Clair  suggested  was  after  some 
deliberation  mutually  assented  to. 

Our  hero  was  to  tender  an  invitation  to 
all  the  Peruvian  fashion  then  in  and  about 
Callao  for  an  entertainment,  to  take  place 
on  the  folio winsr  aftenioon  on  board  of  his 
steamer.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  well 
attended,  and  would  sufHdently  account  for 
his  presence  with  his  family  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  party .  would  break  up  late 
at  night.  Then  Saint  Clair  would,  with  all 
dispatch,  stow  the  necessary  fuel  on  board, 
light  his  fires,  and  slip  quietly  out  of  the 
harbor.  If  pursued,  as  there  was  too  much 
probability  that  he  would  be,  he  need  but 
turn  his  vessel's  bows  into  the  teeth  of  the 
trade-wind,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  entire 
navy  of  the  Peruvian  Republic 

Their  plan  being  matured,  and  all  its  in- 
cidental parts  preconcerted,  the  two  friends 
parted,  each  in  his  department  to  carry  their 
measures  into  effect 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


WniCH  ENJOYS  TIIS  XXTIABLX  DISTINCTION   OF  BOKO   TUB  LAfiT. 


Bear  irith  us  a  little  longer,  gentle  read* 
or;  we  are  in  sight  of  "the  end;"  our  task 
has  nearly  reached  its  termination,  and,  so 
iar  as  we  are  concerned,  what  remains  of  it 
is  rather  more  mechanical  than  intellectual. 
We  need  but  copy  from  our  scrap-book  the 
record  of  a  conversation  which  we  had 
with  our  stead&st  and  well-informed  friend 
Crocket. 

"  Well,"  said  that  worthy  to  us,  one  even- 
ing, "I  suppose  that  you  will  give  me  no 
peace  until  I  have  told  you  all  about  it 
And  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,*'  he  added, 
in  a  somewhat-melancholy  tone,  *^that  I  am 
the  only  person  now  living  who  can  at  all 
describe  the  scene  from  personal  recoUec* 
tion,  or  rather  from  experience. 

^It  was  a  beautiful  day,  considering  the 
climate.  The  bay  was  almost  without  fog. 
The  steamer  was  gayly  dressed  with  many- 
colored  flags.  A  snow-white  awning  cov- 
ered the  deck.  The  music  was  good,  and 
the  refreshments  the  best  which  the  place 
could  afford.  A  great  number  of  persons 
had  acoeded  to  the  invitation  of  Saint  Clair ; 
for  his  reception  at  the  palace  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  nad  laised  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fashion,  and  many  attended  for 
the  mere  sake  of  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  one  who  might  again  be  powerful 

"^  I  was  his  right-hand  and  fiuthful  aid-de- 
camp, and,  I  believe,  the  only  confidant  of 
his  projf^t  Our  captain  declined  to  attend, 
but  gave  me  leave  to  do  so,  and  permitted 
me,  furthermore,  to  take  and  keep  till  the 
next  day  his  gig  under  my  command.  Its 
crew,  as  Saint  Clair  and  I  had  calculated, 
was  to  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  us, 
after  the  party  was  over,  to  throw  aboard 
the  necessary  supply  of  coals.  For,  partly 
to  keep  his  steamer  in  a  proper  condition 
for  the  entertunment,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  conceal  his  design  to  the  last,  he 
had  not  yet  a  bushel  of  ooel  on  board.  The 
operadon  of  '  filling  up*  was  not  as  difficult 
a  one  as  might  at  nrst  appear  to  you«  We 
intended  to  take  only  wnat  quantity  was 
absolutely  indispensable.  We  had  plenty 
of  hands,  and  the  coal-ship  was  close  aboard. 


For  you  must  understand  that  then,  as 
now,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  coal-yard 
in  Callao.  An  old  French  frigate,  largo 
enough  to  take  in  a  mountain,  served  in- 
stead ;  and  as  she  was  good  for  nothing 
else,  she  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 
Whenever  a  vessel  came  from  abroad  with 
a  cargo  of  coal,  she  went  alongside  of  the 
frigate,  and  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  her 
capacious  flanks.  Whenever,  likewise,  the 
steamer  required  fuel,  she  anchored  near 
enough  to  the  old  frigate  to  warp  alongside 
of  her,  if  necessary.  This  was  the  case  oa 
the  day  in  question ;  and  you  must  try  to 
remember  that  Saint  CUur's  steamer  was 
quite  near  to  the  old  hulk. 

**The  day  wore  along  pleasantly  enough 
for  the  invited  guests,  I  dare  say,  but  quite 
anxiously  for  me.  Ab  for  Saint  Clair,  he 
did  the  honors  of  his  ship  in  most  beautiful 
style.  His  wife,  too,  bore  the  excitement 
remarkably  well.  Two  or  three  times 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  she  came 
into  the  cabin,  and  sat  there  a  considerable 
time,  entertaining  her  husband^s  guests. 
She  seemed  to  have  reg^ned  her  former 
ease  of  manner,  and  her  former  strength ; 
much  of  her  former  beauty  she  had  unques- 
tionably recovered.  I  could  not  help  men- 
tioning it  to  the  surgeon  of  a  Britbh  vessel, 
as  I  rowed  him  back  to  his  ship  that  evening. 
He  was  a  skilful  man,  and,  for  his  profes- 
sion, a  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  bestowed 
much  attention  on  Dofia  Paula  during  her 
illness.  When  I  told  him  how  glad  I  was 
to  see  her  so  well — 

'<« Nonsense r  said  he;  'she  has  not  a 
month  to  live.' 

'*  I  looked  aghast,  but  said  nothing ;  these 
doctors  are  so  dognoatical,  you  know. 

^  Well,  the  afternoon  p&ssed  on,  and  the 
evening  was  at  hand.  The  elder  guests 
had  all  departed,  and  the  younger  ones 
continued  dancing  on  deck.  I  grew  some- 
what nervous  as  the  time  for  action  ap- 
proached. But  Smnt  Clair  was  as  calm  as 
you  are  now.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  but  for  his  guests.  Yet,  like  a 
careful  general,  who  quietly  prepares  for 
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battle  wliile  negotiating  with  the  enemy's 
plenipotentiaries,  he,  at  all  fitting  times, 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  real  business 
of  the  day.    Never  did  Captain  H 


s 


coicswain  handle  the  spare  oar  in  our  gig  so 
often  before.  One  would  have  thought,  to 
see  the  gay  little  boat  crossing  the  harbor 
in  every  direction,  as  she  did  that  day, 
that  there  was  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace 
being  negotiated  between  the  old  store-ship 
and  the  other  vessels  at  anchor  there. 

"  I  was  thus  returning  from  one  of  Saint 
Clair's  many  errands,  when,  just  in  the 
direction  where  I  w^  looking,  trough  the 
lowering  darkness,  for  the  sharp  bows  of 
the  steamer,  I  saw  a  vivid  light  shoot  out 
of  a  stern-port,  and  then  a  mass  of  reddish 
smoke  rise  high  up  in  the  air.  '  Give  way, 
men,'  I  cried,  for  I  felt  like  a  fermer  on  the 
borders  of  Indjan  warfare,  who,  returning  at 
night  from  the  fields,  hears  the  war-whoop, 
and  sees  his  cabin  on  fire.  A  few  strokes 
more  of  the  oar  brought  me  well  in  sight  of 
the  burning  ship.  I  now  saw  that  it  was 
the  old  French  frigate,  and  not  the  steamer. 

"At  first  I  was  overjoyed  at  discovering 
my  error.  But  a  moment's  reflection  satis- 
fied me  that  there  was  no  great  occasion  to 
rejoice ;  for  whether  Saint  Clair  was  burnt 
out  like  a  fox,  or  burnt  in  like  Marshal 
Bugeaud's  Arabs,  made  but  little  difference. 
In  either  case  he  seemed  wholly,  irretriev- 
ably in  his  enemy's  power.  The  magnifi- 
cent steamer,  with  all  her  glittering  ma- 
chinery, but  without  ftiel,  was  like  a  paralytic, 
whose  limbs  and  muscles  are  to  all  appear- 
ance perfect,  yet  who,  lacking  the  mysterious 
power  that  sets  them  in  motion,  Hes  helpless 
upon  his  bed. 

"  I  rowed  towai-ds  the  old  hulk,  that  was 
now  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  flames.  At  one 
glance  I  saw  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
which  could  be.  Launches  and  boats  of  all 
kinds  and  dimensions  surrounded  the  float- 
ing fire.  A  desperate  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discharge  some  part  of  the  precious 
cargo,  but  in  vain.  The  old  vessel  crackled 
on  all  sides  like  pitch-pine,  and  the  intense 
heat  which  she  evolved  was  intolerable, 
even  at  the  distance  where  I  now  stood.  I 
heard  Saint  Clair  give  the  order  for  all 
hands  to  abandon  the  useless  enterprise. 

"  I  followed  Saint  Clan*  to  the  steamer ; 
again  we  stood  together  upon  his  own 
deck,  he  gazing  steadfastly  upon  the  burn- 
ing ship,  and  I  scarcely  kno^^ing  what  to 


say.  My  friend's  courage,  hitherto  indomi- 
table, seemed  to  have  given  way.  To  such 
questions  as  I  ventured  to  address  him,  he 
either  made  no  answer  or  replied  in  the 
most  despondent  tone. 

"'*'Tis  madness  to  linger  here,'  said  I; 
*  follow  me  on  board  of  our  ship ;  you  will 
be  safe  under  the  United  States  flag.' 

" '  Impossible,'  he  answered. 

"  *  Wherefore  so  ?'  I  inquired.  '  You  cannot 
stay  here;  to-morrow's  sun  will  see  you  a 
prisoner ;  what  prevents  your  following  me ! 
Is  Dona  Paula  ill?' 

"  *  You  will  see  for  yourself^'  said  he,  lead- 
g  the  way  into  tlie  cabin. 

"  The  scene  which  I  there  witnessed  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  me.  The  large 
tables  were  still  covered  with  the  remains  of 
the  feast  The  rich  wine  still  glittered  in 
the  half-empty  decanters ;  the  varied  fruit 
still  graced  the  heavy  baskets  of  silver.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  cabin  a  hasty  couch 
had  been  disposed,  and  there  lay  Dona 
Paula  in  a  condition  which  I  could  hardly 
mistake.  I  had  been  too  long  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war  not  to  know  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  Her  beautiful  eyes 
were  strangely  bright,  but  the  pupils  were 
half  hid  by  the  open  lid ;  she  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  power' of  directing  her  glance, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  look  upwards.  She 
did  not  seem  to  know  either  of  us,  gasped 
dreadfully,  and  occasionally  muttered  some 
incoherent  words  in  a  tone  of  supernatural 
sweetness  that  made  me  shudder.  For  a 
long  time  I  gazed  in  silence ;  at  last  I  ven- 
tured to  ask : 

" 'Shall  I  go  for  the  surgeon  f 

"  'It  is  no  use,'  answered  Saint  Cl«r  with 
a  fearftil  calm.     *  Come  on  deck.' 

"  I  followed  him  without  saying  a  word. 
He  went  up  to  the  poop-deck,  and  leaning 
against  the  mizen  rigging,  remained  silently 
gazing  at  the  burning  ship.  The  <»nflagra- 
tion  was  now  upon  the  decline.  The  rig- 
ging and  upper  works  had  long  since  been 
consumed.  The  ^vq  still  burned  fiercely  in 
one  part  of  the  ship,  but  she  was  filling  with 
water  very  fast,  and  settling  by  the  head. 
The  scene  was  ptrangely  picturesque. 
Around  the  burning  vessel  hundreds  of  boats 
might  be  seen  plying,  although  there  could 
now  be  no  motive  but  curiosity  for  a  visit  to 
that  dangerous  neighborhood.  A  buzz  of 
confused  voices  showed  how  keen  an  interest 
the  spectators  took  in  the  unusual  spectacle. 
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Occftsionally  a  brighter  flash  would  ifisue 
from  the  decliniDg  conflagration,  and  it  was 
hailed  by  a  hundred  excited  screams,  as  it 
threw  its  lurid  reflection  upon  the  waters, 
and  lighted  for  an  instant  all  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  fire  spreading  among  the 
other  veasels,  as  these  were  well  to  wind- 
ward. 

**  At  last  aserrant  touched  his  hat  to  Saint 
Clair,  and  informed  him  that  two  gentlemen 
had  called  to  see  him. 

"• '  Show  them  into  the  poop-cabin,'  said 
Saint  Clair;  and  by  his  request  I  aooompa- 
nied  him  below. 

^  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  saw 
that  the  visitors  were  the  Governor  of  Cal- 
lao  and  Padre  Francisco.  But  my  compan- 
ion was  something  more  than  surprised. 
His  bee  became  deadly  pale,  and  as  he 
bowed  them  politely  in,  a  neavy  mahogany 
chair,  on  the  back  of  which  he  leaned  wim 
one  hand,  creaked  as  if  it  would  break. 

^'The  visitors  being  seated.  Saint  Cliur 
whispered  to  me : 

'^ '  I  will  accept  •your  kind  offer ;  perhaps 
you  had  better  go  afler  the  surgeon.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  had  rather  you  would  not 
return  here  to-night  The  captain  will  miss 
his  gig.    Go  aboard ;  good  night^ 

'*  As  he  said  those  few  words  to  me,  I 
watched  his  oountenance.  It  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  determination  bordering  on  fe- 
rocity, I  felt  certaip  that  he  had  taken 
some  stem  resolution,  and  could  hardly  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  insist  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  stand  by  him  to  the  last  His 
request,  however,  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
I  could  not  well  decline  complying  with  it 
As  I  left  him,  however,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
in  spite  of  his  injunction,  to  return  without 
delay.  I  pressed  my  weary  oarsmen  to  the 
utmost  of  their  speed,  and  &irly  took  by 
aasanlt  H.  B.  M.*a  ship.  I  felt  the  more 
anxious,  that  on  leaving  the  steamer^s  side  I 
bad  noticed  that  the  boat  which  had  brought 
the  priest  and  the  Governor  was  filled  with 
addiers.  They  informed  me  on  board  the 
British  vessel  that  the  surgeon  could  not 
leave  the  ship,  his  assistants  being  absent, 
and  the  rules  of  the  senioe  oompelling  him 
in  such  a  case  to  remain  on  board. 

'^  Withoot  pausing  to  parley,  I  repaired  to 

the  steam6r,anddism«sing  my  gig,soon  stood 

knocking  for  admittance  at  the  poop-cabin 

aint  Clair  was  not  there,  and  Padre  Fran- 


daco  directed  me  to  seek  him  below.  Be- 
low  I  went,  and  there  I  saw  him,  strangely 
enough,  as  I  thought,  just  coming  out  orthe 
powder  magazine.  When  he  saw  me,  he 
fairly  screamed,  ^You  hereT  and  dragged 
roe,  by  main  force,  up  the  hatchway  on  deck. 
As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  myself  I  sought 
to  resist,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

**  *  Come  on  V  cried  he,  as  he  forced  me 
forward;  *  I  have  need  of  you ;  you  must 
come.    Where  is  the  gig  V 

"  ♦  Gone  ofil' 

^ '  Rash  boy  ?  he  exclaimed.  Then,  in  a 
tone  which  he  strove  to  make  calm,  he  re- 
sumed, as  we  reached  the  forecastle  to- 
gether : 

^'  *Do  me  the  fiivor  to  lay  out  on  the  fly- 
ing jib-boom  end.  Don't  object — ^go,  for 
God's  sake,  go !' 

"'What  for?' I  inquired. 

"  •  What  for  I  WTi v,  to  look— to  look  if 
the  yards  are  square,  he  answered,  as  he 
fairly  pushed  me  up  on  the  boom. 

"  The  idea  of  sending  mo  at  that  hour  of 
night  to  look  at  the  yards  of  a  vessel  which 
h^  only  fore-and-an  sails,  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  positively  ridiculous.  But, 
subjugated  by  my  friend's  urgent  manner, 
and  accustomed  as  I  was  of  old  to  act  under 
his  direction,  I  obeyed  almost  mechanically. 
When  I  had  reached  my  post,  I  turned 
around  to  see  if  he  followed  me,  but  I  saw 
him  no  more.  I  had  but  an  instant,  how- 
ever, to  look ;  fur  hardly  had  I  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  stays  to  steady  myself,  when  that 
dizxy  sensation  I  have  experienced  before 
and  since  during  an  earthquake  came  over 
me,  for  a  space  of  time  too  short  to  be  named. 
Immediately  after,  I  felt  as  if  the  sky  had 
fallen  down  and  crushed  me.  These  are  the 
only  sensations  I  could  ever  remember  in 
connection  with  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. I  lost  consciousness,  and  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  earth  was  a  blank  to  me.  Of 
course  you  know  what  happened.  Owing 
to  some  cause  which  has  never  been  ex- 

f»lained,  the  powder  magazine  of  the  steamer 
which,  aocording  to  oontract  with  the  Po- 
ruvian  government,  was  always  kept  well 
filled,  ami  in  a  condition  for  warlike  pur- 
poses) had  exploded,  and  of  those  who  stood 
on  board  of  her,  I  am  the  only  survivor. 
My  position  on  the  flying  jib-boom  saved 
my  life.  That  comparatively  delicate  spar 
fell  into  the  water  with  me  at  the  first  con-^ 
cussion,  and  I  was  picked  up  soon  after^ 
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wards,  to  all  appearanoe  dead,  but  still  ding- 
isg  to^the  floating  spar." 

"Now,  really,"  said  we,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, ^^  is  that  all  yoa  can  tell  of  the  teiv 
lific  explosion  ?  Did  you  not  hear  the 
crash l^-see  no  flames? — feel  no  warning 
convulsion  of  the  stout  ship,  as  the  mighty 
captive  within  her  flanks  struggled  to  be 
free?" 

"  Heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing 
but  what  I  have  told  you,"  ■  he  answered 
dryly.  "  If  you  wish  to  study  the  pathology 
of  an  explosioti,"  he  continued,  ^  you  had 
better  go  home  and  take  a  trip  on  the  Mis- 
sis8ippi,''where  you  will  meet  with  abundant 
facilities  for  such  research." 

"  Do  you  think,"  we  inquired  after  a 


pause,  ^  that  Saint  Clair  blew  up  his  ship 
on  purpose  ?" 

^  You  can  draw  your  own  inferences,"  he 
answered ;  and  that  was  all  the  ezplanatioii 
that  we  could  get  from  him  on  the  subjecL 
Nor  was  the  public  of  Lima  or  Oallao  better 
informed.  Everv  body  knew  that  the  "  15- 
buro"  had  been  blown  up  on  a  particular 
night ;  but  as  to  the  drama  to  which  thia 
incident'serv^  as  a  catastrophe,  they  seem- 
ed profoundly  ignorant.  Padre  Francisco 
and  the  Governor  had  carried  to  the  grave 
with  them  what  secrets  they  had  in  their 
power  to  reveal,  and  soon  afterwards  a  revo^ 

lution  had  driven  Sefiora  G and  her 

weak  husband  in  exile  to  a  foreign  land, 
where  they  both  died« 


POST  FACE. 


Prefaces  being  out  of  vogue,  we  substi- 
tute a  Post-fece — and  with  cause.  Is  it 
not  an  amazing  piece  of  presumption  to  ad- 
dress one's  public  in  the  tone  either  of  ex- 
postulation or  self-laudation,  before  being 
made  acquainted,  before  the  relation  of  au- 
thor and  reader  has  been  fairly  established  ? 
The  writer  who  takes  so  unwarrantable 
a  liberty  must  necessarily  express  himself 
in  a  cold,  formal  manner,  as  he  would  speak 
to  a  new  and  questionable  acquaintance 
upon  first  shaking  hands,  instead  of  the 
kindly  and  cordial  tone  in  which  he  would 
utter  a  farewell  after  a  long  companionship*. 
What  wonder  then  that  prefaces  generally 
prove  tediotis,  and  that  the  public  will  have 
none  of  them  ? 

Our  plan,  we  imagine,  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections.  We  now  feel  as  it  were 
quite  intimate  with  our  reader.  We  have 
been  conversing  with  him,  telling  him  a  story, 
and,  we  hope,  amusing  him.  We  feel  that 
we  may  now  with  tolerably  good  grace  in- 
fonn  him  wherefore  we  have  intruded  our 
labor  upon  his  eye.  It  so  chanced  that  we 
possessed  knowledge  of  some  rather  remark- 
able incidents  which  had  never  yet  come  to 
light ;  at  the  same  time  we  felt  conscious  of 
personal  experience  as  to  the  locus  in  quo,  and 
we  deemed  it  expedient  to  turn  that  knowl- 
edge and  Uiat  experience  to  account.  What 
we  pride   ourself  especially  upon  is   the 


modest  reserve  we  have  displayed  in  exe- 
cuting our  task.  Thank  Heaven!  we  are 
better  than  out  neighbor^.  We  have  no- 
where distorted  facts  in  order  to  heighten 
effects.  We  have  not  diluted  one  drachm 
of  emotion  into  an  ocean  of  insipid  Senti- 
mentalism,  nor  evaporated  a  drop  of  mean- 
ing into  clouds  of  TranscendentsJism.  We 
have  read  you  no  lectures — whined  you 
no  sermons — bombasted  you  no  rhetorical 
hyperbolas — revamped  you  no  common- 
places— invented  you  no  under-plot — adopt- 
ed none  of  the  artifices  of  bookcraft  to  swell 
a  story  into  a  book — displayed  no  learning 
or  word-finery  (we  had  none  to  display) — 
blowed  our  own  trumpet  not  at  aU  (until 
now.)  In  short,  we  have  "  told  our  story  as 
'twas  told  to  us,"  or  rather  we  have  let  the 
story  tell  itself. 

We  also  expect  especial  commendation  on 
the  score  of  Brevity.  That  excellent  point — 
whether  it  be  considered  as  the  soul  of  Wit 
or  the  redeeming  feature  of  its  opposite — 
has  been  the  constant  aim  of  our  endeavors. 
We  will  leave  it  to  any  committee  of  critics 
to  decide  (aft;er  dinner;  whether  there  be  not 
incidents  enough  crammed  into  the  foregoing 
laudably  condensed  pages  to  have  made  a 
large  imp.  8vo  novel.  And  if  we  had  in- 
dued in  description — as  we  safely  might 
since  our  scene  was  laid  abroad — ^we  could 
have  swelled  it  into  ah  Engene-Sue-like 
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romance,  as   lage  and  perhaps  as  heavy  as 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

We  have  also  forborne  spreading  love- 
scenes  before  our  readers;  For  this  we  also 
had  a  cause.  We  have  noticed  and  care- 
fully studied  passages  purporting  to  describe 
the  interchange  of  affectionate  words  in  some 
of  the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  of  the 
day.  Neither  m  our  own  experience  nor  in 
that  of  any  of  the  many  friends  we  consulted 
could  we  ever  discover  any  thing  like  unto 
those  passages.  They  are  unlike  the  life — 
unlike  any  thing  upon  the  earth,  and  for 
aught  we  know  any  thing  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  place  beneath.  This  fondness 
for  the  unnatural  we  have  been  at  g^eat 
pains  to  explain  for  ourselC  without  ever 
reaching  any  satisfactoiy  conclusion.  Some- 
times we  have  thought  that  novels  were 


written  by  old  maids  who  had  never  made 
love,  or  by  old  bachelors  who  had  forgotten 
how.  Sometimes  we  &ncied  that  those  ex- 
perienced writers  had  discovered  that  love 
passages  drawn  after  the  life  would  never 
*'  take  "  with  the  public,  and  that  thejr  there- 
fore felt  compelled  to  draw  upon  their  fancy 
for  their  models. 

Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  however, 
one*  thing  was  quite  clear  and  self-evident 
to  our  mmd,  viz^  that  it  was  hopelessly  be- 
iyond  our  power  to  sketch  love-scenea  in 
the  approved  novel  style,  wherefore  we  ab- 
stained. 

For  all  these  things  which  we  might  have 

done,  and  yet  have  abstained  f^m  doing, 

we  demand  our  meed  of  praise,  negative 

praise.  As  for  what  we  have  done,  we  leave 

I  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  critics. 


A     TRUTH 


WfiAT  lesson  graves  those  hoar^rocks 
Set  deeply  on  the  shores  of  lime, 
With  fangs  that  reaching  to  the  prime 

Sway  not  by  elementid  shocks, — 

Strong  songs  of  deep  and  lustrous  mind. 
Clear  annals  of  the  world's  long  Hfe, 
Sharp  truths  of  argumental  strife, 

True  pictures  of  our  hnman*kind  f 

Not  that  in  sudden  gust  of  force 
Lies  the  high  secret  of  the  spell 
By  which  we  too  may  build  aa  well 

Eternal  records  of  our  ooune* 

But  that  the  might  which  rears  a  tower 
To  be  by  distant  agea  spied. 
Grows  in  the  arm  by  labor  tried» 

And  owns  no  circumstance  or  hour. 
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DEATH-VE  RS  E  S  : 

A  STROLL  THROUGH  THE  VaLLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATBf  WITH  TENNYSON,  IN  GOMPAmc 
WITH  SHELLEY,  MILTON,  BLAIH,  SWI¥T,  COLERIDGE,  MOOR^  AND  OTHERS. 


**  Alas  I  that  ^1  we  lored  of  him  should  be 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  It  had  not  been, 
And  fM  Uself  be  ]aoHaL"--8HBLLar. 


In  Mbmqriam. — A&  the  title  denotes,  this 
book  is  of  the  elegiac  order,  being  composed 
of  two  hundred  and  sizteeii:  pages  of  thought 
and  lamentation,  in  one  hundred.and  thirty- 
one  different  ^^In  Memonanas". or  thoughtr 
ful  poems,  not  continuous,  as  a  consequence, 
save  in  being  the  record  of  a  bewailing 
soul,  noting  down  its  recurring  bursts  of 
feeling  and  thought  on  the  subject  of  its  la- 
mentation through  a  number  of  years.  The 
yery  title  of  the.  book  is.  an  epic — ^fiiU  .  of 
thought  and  retrospection — and  brings  well- 
ing round  our  mind  pleasant  and  dreary 
recollections  alternately.  There  is  no  one, 
however  wicked  or  inhuman,  but  who  cher- 
ishes some  feeling  akin  to  an  *'In  Memo- 
nam."  Good  people  love  it  as  a  virtue. 
The  basest  of  creation  bestow  affection  on 
something,  and  feel  its  loss  when  it  is  severed 
from  them ;  they  feel  the  loss,  at  least  exter- 
nally, in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  those 
of  a  more  benign  character. .  They  are  nearer 
akin  to  l^rute,  and  cannot  reconcile  their  self- 
ishness so  easily.  To  think,  with  such  peo- 
ple, is  the  acme  of  cold-heartedness.  Impsr 
tience  to  them  is  natural  devotion,  and  obsti- 
nacy an  apotheosis.  To  the  kind  and  steady- 
loving  heart,  such  reflection  is  capable  of  the 
highest  moulding  of  thought,  and  the  piirest 
philosophic  repose.  To  those  who  can  calm- 
ly sit  and  look  down  the  vista  of  an  endear- 
ing friendship,  when  that  friendship  has  been 
severed  by  a  God ;  when  between  one  and 
his  counterpart  the  earth  has  yawned,  and  a 
wild  and  everlasting  river  careering  in  the 
chasm  sets  a  union  at  defiance ;  when  one 
feels  half  his  strength  and  love  roaming  at 
the  far  side,  and  dare  not  seek  it  willingly ;  to 
such  we  say,  who  can  sit  calm  and  reconciled 
and  gaze  through  the  acts  and  thoughts, 
the  love-links  of  years,  what  a  wide  realm 
of  thought  fresh  and  angelic  opens  to  his  ^ 


mind.  He  awakes  as  he  thinks,  Bxad  learns 
for  the  first  time  that  all  his  life  has  been  a 
dream.  He  feels  his  heart  beating  at  the  off 
side  ofthe  Stygian  river;  its  ]$lil8ations  throb 
and  wave  to  and  fro  acroas  the  flood  as  the 
penduluin  from  souFs  time-piece — tick,tick — 
and  back  he  counts  the  hours  of  a  life.  No 
boipterous  movement  unhallows  the  serenity 
of  his  thoughts ;  no  vulgar  wailing  pollutes 
the  purity  of  his  regrets ;  he  is  in  a  new  life ; 
he  is  an  essence ;  he  is  all  tears,  but  they  are 
crystal ;  time  and  manly  love  have  subdued 
him  into  a  spirit ;  he  is  purged  ofthe  flesh,  and 
for  the  time  is  a  mirror  of  the  angel-world. 
His  "In  Memoriam"  could  never  be  writ- 
ten save  in  heaven.  It  might  be  imagined, 
but  language  would  desecrate  the  halluci- 
nation, as  even  the  daguerreotpye  jaundices 
the  likeness  which  is  unerring.  Few  men  are 
capable  of  the  subjection  of  body  which 
we  have  idealized.  Few.  have  so  much  faith 
in  Providence  as  to  give  Heaven  credit  for  the 
wisdom  of  it^  actions ;  and  most  burst  into  a 
lamentation  equally  insulting  and  offensive  to 
the  Supreme  Will,  as  it  is  unavailing  to  that 
which  it  bemoans.  It  is  a  harsh  philosophy 
that  would  close  up  the  flood-gates  of  sorrow, 
and  crush  the  feeling  of  love  after  life  in  man. 
It  would  be  cruel  philosophy  to  preach  this : 
such  we  do  not  preach,  for  we  feel  it  could 
never  be  practised.  But  that  which  we  ideal- 
ize would  not  crush  or  close  the  pure  and 
pious  voice  of  sorrow^  but  would  spiritualize 
it;  cloister  it  within  the  secret  porcnes  of  our 
being,  amid  the  aisles  of  thought,  where  the 
conscious  retrospection  of  good,  like  the  peal- 
ing of  a  full-toned  organ,  would  choir  our 
lament,  laden  with  love  and  loneliness,  to  hea- 
ven ;  where  we  might  unburden  our  woes  and 
sorrows,  sheltered  from  the  Argus-eyed  crowd, 
to  accommodate  the  kind  wul  of  which  hy- 
pocrisy and  cant  are  ever  the  sweet  singers. 
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But  alone,  man  is  no  hypocrite,  nor  could 
be. 

We  Lave  been  led  into  those  thoughts,  as 
one  wandering  through  a  forest  might  come 
upon  a  simple  tomb,  erected  there  by  some 
pioneer,  to  the  memory  of,  and  to  mark  the 
spot  where  an  ill-fated  comrade  perished. 
As  one  would  feel  and  ponder  on  such  a 
meeting,  have  we  felt  and  pondered  on  meet- 
ing the  title-page  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  book 
amid  the  fbrest  of  leaves  we  are  now-a-days 
in  the  habit  of  encountering.  With  the  sim- 
ple words  ^  In  Memoriam^  at  the  top  of  the 
otherwise  unencumbered  page,  it  looks  like  a 
tomb  whereon  the  soulptor  had  forgotten  to 
grave  the  name  of  him  to  whose  memoir  it 
was  raised,  or  that  he  had  been  also  called 
away  to  that  eternity  of  which  the  blank  space 
is  so  suggestive.  We  feel  all  the  effects  of 
such  a  book  before  we  read  one  sentence  of 
it.  Already  is  the  Old  MortaHty  of  our 
thoughts  rechiselKng  the  gravestones  of  our 
memory,  and  we  are  weeping,  or  pondering, 
or  blessing,  as  he  brings  each  loved  old  name 
to  light  from  amid  the  growth  of  brain-weed 
and  moss  which  years  of  daily  mee^ngs  with 
pereons  and  oci^urrences  engender.  The  per- 
son to  whose  memory  this  eloquent  and  Do- 
ric pile  is  perpetuated  was  the  beloved  friend 
from  youth  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  be- 
trothed of  his  sister ;  and  by  this  monument 
to  his  friendship,  is  ever  liter  linked  with, 
and  links,  the  two  proudest  tribunes  in  the 
literary  assembly — Poetry  and  History — in 
being  the  son  of  Halhun  and  the  inspiration 
of  Tennyson.  The  poet^  friend  died  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  eigiiteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three, since  which  time,  leisurely  and  care- 
fully, in  hours  purified  by  thought  and  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  this  monument  was  con- 
structed. Block  after  block,  the  condensed 
essence  of  innnmerable  plainti,  cemented  with 
the  healthy  tears  of  benign  sorrow  for  the 
intellect  lost  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  friend 
dead  to  himself,  was  added  with  E^ptian 
strength  and  Gr^ian  finish,  till  the  classic 
pyramid  stands  revealed.  And  as  we  can 
tell  the  age  and  manners  of  the  sculptors  by 
the  peculiar  positions  of,  and  carvings  on,  the 
stones  of  old  piles  and  abbeys,  as  they  are  in 
faci  their  own  bards  and  chroniclen ;  so  each 
tlone  of  Mr.  Tennyson^s  monument  is  at  once 
the  historian  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
whidi  its  working  was  encompassed,  and  the 
silent  orator  of  the  cemetery,  claiming  atten- 
tion from  every  passer-by  by  the  strange  tnces 


of  workmanship  on  it  Every  slightest  chisel 
track  seems  like  the  toiling  of  a  tear  down  a 
care-worn  fi^e,  or  solemn  and  mpUc  opkam^ 
inscription,  relating  to  the  dust  which  it  shel- 
ters. Each  mark  seems  to  hold  a  meaning 
deeper  than  that  it  is  an  eveiy*day  piece  of 
labor.  It  seems  to  have  grown  beneath  the 
mason^s  will  into  a  participation  of  that  mjrs- 
tic  and  melancholy  appearance  idiioh  Uie 
wailiuffspirit  withm  is  allowed  to  enjoy  en« 
tire.  The  more  you  look  at  it,  the  more  you 
doubt  your  vision ;  your  ears  play  you  tncks 
too,  and  your  brain  »  filled  with  hunentable 
sounds ;  your  body  lightens,  and  your  brain 
seems  to  grow  over^burdened ;  yet  the 
sounds  are  so  soul-worthy  you  utter  no  com- 
plaint against  the  waitings  that  pour  them- 
selves upon  your  thought,  and  might  even 
wiih  you  could  mnk  down  into  eternity  bur- 
dened with  such  a  freight  of  purity.  Every 
stone  in  the  monument  has  got  a  voice ;  the 
tongues  of  Babel  are  around,  but  all  seek- 
ing the  one  end,  through  slightly  variable 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Tennyson*s  poem  is  of  that  class  which 
at  once  defies,  discards,  and  forbids  criticism. 
It  being  an  elegy  suitable  for  any  portion  of 
the  human  fiunily — its  pure  and  nigh  exe- 
cution— ^its  generally  faultless  exnressiveness, 
and  above  ^1,  its  claims  upon  tne  heart  as 
a  tribute  of  friendship,  raise  it  above  the 
sphere  of  every-day  notice  and  critical  in- 
quiry. At  the  same  time,  withont  cavilling, 
we  mean  to  take  a  glance  at  it,  keeping  m 
view  Mr.Tennyson's  former  productions.  As 
a  meditative  poem,  it  is  languid  and  melan- 
choly ;  not  lang^ttid  as  a  weak  man  giving  way 
to  grief  or  despair,  but  as  a  Hercules  over- 
come with  thought,  bowed  down  with  ideas 
of  a  future  world,  or  as  a  giant  using  his 
strength  too  much.  Its  melancholy  is  the 
melancholy  of  a  strong  mind ;  not  supersti- 
tious, sickly,  but  the  melancholy  of  a  forci- 
ble will ;  dear,  religious,  thoughtfril,  firm  as 
his  love,  the  earthly  snimpin^  of  which  gives 
rise  to  it  Judging  it  simply  as  a  poem^  it 
is  inferior  in  our  mind  to  the  '*  Princess." 
Tis  true  there  is  no  more  room  for  anak)gy 
betwixt  the  two,  than  b^kween  *"  Lalla  RooW' 
and  ^Paradise  Lost,**  save  that  we  can 

*  Oriuun,  the  alphabet  on  sioM  uiad  in  andeiit 
Irelano.  It  b  fonned  bv  certain  lities  graved  per* 
pendieabr  to  a  maio  line,  a  set  aumber  of  laiea 
DeiQg  equivalent  to  a  certain  letter ;  each  linetr 
fymbol  being  detached  from  each  other  by  a  apace 
or  stop  to  aroid  confiinoa 
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pierce  deeper  ihan  the  mere  words  of  eiUier, 
and  look  down  into  the  soul,  the  machine* 
shop  of  the  poet^  iuid  view  the  secret  work- 
ings, plans  and  powers  there  reposing,  and 
at  work.  Thus  it  is,  looking  through  his 
expressiveness,  as  a  clear  mirror,  into  the 
microcosm  of  which  it  is  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  the  poet  speaks,  we  should  say, 
that  as  a  poem,  more  enduring  feme  will 
follow  the  track  of  the  "  Princess"  than  will 
slumber  within  the  hallowed  shadow  of  **  In 
Memoriam."  It  is  not  that  the  latter  shall  be 
loved  less,  but  that  the  former  shall  be  loved 
more.  There  are  many  reasons  for  our  opin- 
ion. Taking  both  generally,  the  former  may 
have  more  striking  faults  than  the  latter; 
they  will  be  more  noticeable  in  the  former, 
from  the  nature  of  the  poem,  but  its  many 
remarkably  beautiful  and  brilliant  passaffes 
^  alwa^  captivate,  whUe  ti.e  mSny 
consequent  (at  least  seemingly)  on  a  poem. of 
the  nature  01  the  *^  In  Memorian,'^  will  have 
any  but  a  like  seductive  effect  on  readers ; 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  students,  and 
those  who  read  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  merely  as  a  preventive  of  ennui.  Who- 
ever reads  the  bea.utiful  descriptions  and 
Ivrics  in  the  "'  Princess'^  cannot  easily  forget 
tikem ;  while  few  minds  are  capable,  as  we 
hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  of 
receiving  the  elevated  meditation  and  high 
poetic  fervor  and  feeling  which  produced 
an  ^  In  Memoriam."  If  you  have  once 
visited  the  Princesses  College,  and  seen  her 
when 

"  There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat, 
With  two  tame  leoparda  couch'd  beside  her  throne. 
All  beauty  compajBs'd  in  a  female  form, 

,  The  Princess,  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
Than  our  man*s  earth," 

you  cannot  forget  her ;  or  when  upon  the 
judgment  seat, 

**  above  her  droop*d  a  lamp, 

And  made  the  sin^e  Jewel  on  her  brow 
Bum  like  the  mystic  five  on  a  mast-head, 
Prophet  of  stonn." 

And  again,  the  description  of  the  pupils  in 
the  **'  university  for  Maidens,"  sitting  ranged 
on  the  forms, 

— "  like  morning  doves 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch,** 

is  exquisite — ^who  can  forget  it  ?    Who  can 
displace  from  memory  the  song  of  the  north- 
Prince  to  the  swallow  i 


**  O  swallow,  swallow,  if  I  could  foUow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  chirp  and  twitter  twenty  million  lovea. 

**  0  were  I  there,  that  she  might  take  me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle,  tUl  I  died" 

The  love  passages  in  the  ^Princess"  are 
some  of  the  finest  descriptions  ever  penned, 
rich,  exquisite,  warm,  yet  pure^  That  part 
where  the  Prince  is  ill,  and  the  stern  Prin- 
cess, caretaking  '>  her  chiefest  enemy,"  is  con- 
quered herself ;  when,  under  the  belief  he  is 
dying, 

*'  She  stooped,  and  with  a  great  shock  of  the  heart,^ 
their  mouths  met ;  and  when  she  rose, 

"  Glowing  all  over  noble  shame,  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipped  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman," 

is  grandly  conceived  and  true  to  the  nature  of 
woman.  But  it  is  useless,  as  well  as  unkind, 
to  torture  our  readers  (and  ourselves)  with 
little  snatches,  when  we  cannot  strike  out  and 
swim  in  the  ocean  of  melody  which  the 
^  Princess"  affords. 

The  ^  In  Memoriam"  is  remarkaUe  for 
its  peispicuity.  It  is  as  plain,  smooth,  and 
symmetrical  as  a  Doric  column.  The  diction 
is  pure  and  without  affectation,  but  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  too  familiar  sim- 
plicity wnich  spoiled  some  of  his  earlier 
writings.    It  opens  finely : — 

• 

"  I  held  it  troth,  with  him  who  sjngs 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tone^. 
That  men  may  nse  on  stepping -stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thrngs. 

**  But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  f 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears  T 

When  we  speak  of  this  poem  being  in- 
ferior to  the  I^rinoess,  we  must  add,  it  is 
mainly  in  general  effect  as  a  poem,  and  as 
to  its  probable  fate  with  the  reading  world. 
All  the  poet  has  aimed  at  in  the  present 
instance,  we  should  sav,  he  has  admirably 
accomplished.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of 
character,  not  to  sav  sacril^ous,  to  bedeck 
a  mourning  suit  with  rubies  and  emeralds, 
or  perform  a  morris-dance  on  a  palL  In 
like  manner,  that  brilliancy  and  versatali^ 
which  is  the  great  feature  in  the  Princess, 
would  ill  become  the  solenm  efforts  of  a 
lamentation.  Also,  we  must  remark  that 
the  present  poem  was  fieur  advanced  in  being 
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at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Prin* 
ce»8,  and  we  regard  that  poem  as  a  later  pro- 
duction than  the  one  now  given  to  the  world. 

Friendship,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  like 
Tennyson,  is  a  grand  theme;  every  tree, 
walk,  or  book,  which  was  common  to  him- 
self and  friend,  giving  fine  room  for  bis  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  Uie  consequent  thought 
upon  such  a  link  of  love. 

ilis  identification  with  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  friend,  his  intellectual  promise, 
hopes,  a.id  pastimes,  form  the  chief  string 
which  knots  the  several  poems  together;  and 
the  fervor  which  graces  all  portrays  a  true 
]>rofundity  of  affection,  and  a  heaitfelt  love 
of  meditation  on  that  which  constituted  his 
friendly  happiness,  leading  him  into  thoughts 
and  speculations  on  death  and  universal 
liappiness.  Here  is  a  passage  full  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  a  ruling  characteristic 
with  this  author: — 

"Oldyew,  which  grsspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  imder-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head ; 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bunet. 

**  Tite  seasons  bring  the  flower  agnm. 
And  bring  the  fintling  to  the  floek ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  dock 
Beats  out  the  Uttle  lives  of  men. 

*'  Oh,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  cfaan^est  not  in  any  gale  I 
Nor  branding  summer  sons  avail 
To  touch  thy  thousand  yean  of  gloom. 

"  And  gazing  on  the  sullen  tree, 
Sick  for  tbv  stubborn  hardihood, 
1  seem  to  fail  from  oat  my  blood, 
And  grow  incorporate  into  tnee." 

Communing  with  himself  on  his  loneli- 
ness, he  speaks  to  his  heart : — 

'*  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire. 
What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  lowt 

**  Something  it  is  which  thoo  hast  ket, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilhng  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  t* 

Like  all  who  have  felt  real  sorrow,  the 
poet  appreciates  the  ^  dull  narcotic''  of  poetiy 
to  unburden  the  grief-laden  soul. 

Shelley  says,  and  truly : — 

*'Mo«t  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong; 
T^ey  leam  in  sofferiDg  what  they  teach  in  song.** 


Hear  Tennyson  in  illustration  : — 

**  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  ii^worda  the  grief  1  feel ; 
For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  vithtn. 

**  Bat,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies : 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

**  In  words,  like  weeds.  III  wrap  me  o*er, 
like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  infold 
Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more." 

That  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  writing  his 
thoughts,  and  bathing  his  frayed  mind  in 
the  flood  of  poetry  of  which  it  is  at  Uie 
same  time  the  conjuror  and  the  comforted. 
The  following  invocation  to  the  ship  with 
his  friend's  remains  abounds  with  feeling  and 
affection : — 

"  Fair  ship^  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  la^^t  Arthur's  loved  remains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o*er. 

'*So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  moom 
In  vain ;  a  £Avorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mtrrorod  mast,  and  lead 
Throqgh  prosperous  floods  his  holy  nm. 

"  All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  slidiag  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  li^t 
Shall  gUomier  on  the  dewy  decksw 

"  Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 
Sleeps  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 
Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
Hy  fneod,  the  brother  of  my  love. 

**  My  Arthur  I  whom  I  shall  not  see 
TiU  all  my  widowed  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  tne  mother  to  the  son. 
More  than  my  brothen  are  to  me.* 

We  must  continue  this :  it  heightens  in 
description  and  passion  eloauenUy.  The 
nearing  of  the  ship  is  beautiml ;  eveiy  line 
marks  it  striding  towards  the  shore.  At 
first  he  but  hears  the  "  noise  about  the  keel ;" 
then  he  hears  the  night-bell ;  it  comee  on 
gallantly,  vet  moumfuUy,  as  though  the  sea 
were  a  wide  sheet  of  canvaa,  and  the  ship 
fastened  and  steadied  thereon,  and  a  vast 
roller  at  the  beach  rolled  up  the  canvasi 
moving  the  vessel  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  shore.  He  sees  the  ^ cabin  window;** 
then  he  descries  the  helmsman ;  then  oomes 
the  sailor  to  bis  wife,  and  travellerB  return 
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home,  and  letten  from  abroad,  and  a  "^  dark 
freight  with  vanished  life." 

"  So  bring  him :  we  havfl  idle^^reuns : 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  oh,  to  us, 
The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

^  To  rest  beoeath  the  clover  sod 

That  takes  the  saoshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  Qod ; 

"  Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  g^lf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine; 
And  hands  so  often  dai>ped  m  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells." 

The  last  two  stanzas  are  really  beautiful-^ 
so  simple  and  so  highly  expressive. 

— **  Where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God," 

is  perfectly  Grecian*   'And  the 

— ^^gnlf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine,** 

how  artistic  in  the  last  stanza !  He  is  a  per- 
fect artist,  and  his  great  art  is  in  being  so 
artistically  simple  that  yon  never  think  it 
has  been  studiously  simplified.  The  follow, 
ing  is  quite  an  ethereal  picture  of  a  meosen. 
ger  of  woe : — 

"  Lo  I  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  through  heaven  a  tale  of  woe, 
*  Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 
The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings^, 

"  Like  her  I  so :  I  cannot  stay ; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 
And  leave  the  clifls,  and  haste  away." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  his  loss,  which  many 
a  hearth-aide  will  recognize  and  apprbpriate 
with  a  tear : — 

''Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-loet  form  that  sleep  reveals^ 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms^  and  feels 
'    Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these ; 

"Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 

j^  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed ; 
And,  where  warm  Ibands  have  pressed  and 
closed, 
Siledce,  till  I  be  siledce  toa" 

.  The  poet  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  s^ 
ia  his  ima^native  flights.  It  is  true,  the 
sea  was  the  great  barrier^  like  the  river  of 
life,  which  his  friend  croned  never  to  return 


alive,  and  which  separated  them  from  eadi 
other.  The  sea,  too,  is  the  element  which 
is  to  convey  the  shape  of  the  loved  to  the 
arms  of  the  loving.  Besides,  the  eternally 
rolling  waves  are  typical  of  that  great 
eternity  to  which  one  friend  has  passed,  and 
of  the  enduring  love  of  the  survivor.  The 
sea  is  a  great  poet,  mirroring  the  heavens 
and  all  that  is  liuninous,  aod  pure,  and 
resplendent  therein ;  therefore  is  a  fit  realm 
for  the  man-poet  to  refresh  his  imagination, 
niirroring  as  he  does  all  that  is  bright  and 
holy  in  the  heaven  of  love.  There  is  a  ieel- 
ing  existing  evidently  between  the  poet  and 
the  ocean,  and  the  best  passages  in  the 
poem  are  those  which  refer  to  it:  his  watch- 
ings  and  expectations  by  the  shore,  and 
where  he  lets  his  imagination  picture  a  prob- 
able return.    Here  is  one  of  them : — 

**  If  one  should  bring  me  this  report^ 

That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to-day. 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 
And  found  thee  Ijing  in  the  port ; 

"  And  standing  muffled  round  with  woe, 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank. 
And  beckonuig  unto  those  they  know ; 

**  And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man!  held  as  half  divine; 
Should  strike  a  sudden  band  in  mine. 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home ; 

"And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late. 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 
And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brmin ; 

**  And  I  perceive  no  touch  of  change^ 
No  hmt  of  death  in  all  his  frame, 
But  foand  him  all  in  all  the  same, 
I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange." 

The  stodent  will  hail  this  volume  of  true 
and  genuine  poetry  with  a  welcome  which 
no  b^k  has  drawn  from  him  for  years.  It 
must  be  read  and  pondered  on,  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  ought  The  monotony  which 
superficially  meets  the,  reader  vanishes  as 
he  gets  into  the  wailing  mood.  As  you 
open  the  book  think  of  some  friend,  (who 
is  there  that  had  not  a  friend  I)  think  of  some 
sweet  spirit,  some  kind  soul,  some  dear  rela- 
tive, or  perhaps,  ye  young  and  unrequited — 
ye  loving  and  losinff — 4^ink  of  somethhig 
nearer  and  dearer,  £at  has  perished,  that 
is  dead,  and  left  you  fKendless,  lonely,  child* 
less,  parentiess,  brotherless,  or  loyej^;  aand 
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with  tlie  feelings  riaiDg  to  such  a  mood,  sit 
calmly  down  and  read,  and  you  will  be  com- 
forted. It  18  always  a  blessing  to  find  one 
who  knows  the  human  heart  so  well,  that 
he,  as  it  were,  only  gives  utterance  to  what 
you  yourself  were  about  to  say :  you  feel  at 
home  with  him ;  he  is  a  friend ;  he  seems 
to  know  your  secrets,  and  touches  all  the 
chords  of  calmness,  benignity,  despondency, 
or  hope,  until  your  whole  soul  is  one  vibra- 
tive  lyre  of  your  thoughts  and  his  will. 
Tennyson  is  such  a  man,  and  this  poem  will 
be  balsam  to  many  a  lone  mortal — many  a 
"poor  eirile  fer  away,"  whose  land  and  love 
are  dead  to  him ;  and  to  a  thought  comfort 
seeker,  it  will,  be  "  as  sun  to  the  earth.'* 
Here  is  sweet  consolation : — 

**  As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face. 
To  thoae  that  watch  it  more  and  more 
A  likenen  hardly  seen  before 
Oomes  OQtt  to  aoooe  one  of  kis  race ; 

"  8^  dearest,  now  thv  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  toon  art,  and  know, 
Thy  likeneas  to  the  wite  below, 
Thj  kindred  with  the  great  of  okL 

"  Bat  there  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  nnsaid, 
Kor  speak  it,  knowing  Desth  has  made 
His  darkness  baantifnl  m  thee." 

One  quotation  more,  and  we  are  done 
with  ezoerpts.  The  more  we  think  over 
this  poem,  the  more  we  should  wish  to 
quote  largely  from  it ;  if  for  naught  else,  to 
provt  that  what  we  said  of  it*  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  "  Princess''  was  not  meant  to  de- 
preciate the  present  poem. 

**  I  leaye  thy  praises  nnexpreseed 
In  Terse  toat  brings  myself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief, 
I  leave  toy  greatness  to  be  gaessed. 

**  What  prsetk^  howsoe*er  expert 
In  fifttiBg  aptest  words  to  thiqg8» 
Or  Toice  the  richeat-tooed  that  sings, 
HiUh  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  V* 

The  next  vene  is  quaintly  and  veiy  neatly 
done: — 

*  I  care  not  in  these  finding  days 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long. 
And  round  toee  with  the  breese  of  song 
To  stir  a  Htlle  dust  of  praise. 

*  Hiv  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green. 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  son, 
The  worid  which  credits  what  is  done 
Is  oold  to  all  thai  aught  have  beea* 


The  ruling  feeling  of  the  "  In  Memoriam" 
naturally  brings  to  mind  recollections  of  other 
poems  having  the  same  object,  directly  or 
mdirectly ;  and  ere  we  conclude  we  shall  take 
a  glance  at  the  most  note-worthy  monodies, 
elegies,  or  death-verses  in  the  lanjniage,  and 

Sf  and  give  the  '*  In  Memoriam''  its  place, 
^es  are  as  common  as  ffrave-etones,  and 
the  merits  are  about  in  ^e  same  latitude, 
the  scale  of  kind  feeling  being  generally 
weighed,  up  or  down,  acoordinff  to  the  size 
of  the  purM  which  it  has  to  balanoe.  Eyerj 
thing  connected,  no  matter  how  humbly, 
with  that  sublime  existence  called  Death,  of 
course  carries  with  it  due  respect  and  feel- 
ings which  are  entire  stranflers  to  any  other 
sensation  or  idea.  These  raelings  can  vary 
just  as  mnch  as  man's  life  mar,  pendulating 
between  the  merest  clod  and  the  most  poeti- 
•al  giant — between  the  Witten  and  the 
Thought-Titan.  So  can  their  effigies  or 
their  monuments  vary,  not  perhaps  so  mnch 
in  their  dimensions  as  in  their  classical  ex- 
pansiveness ;  for,  like  a  Greek  epigram,  the 
smallest  may  reconcile  an  impossibiKty  to 
the  senses,  aad  hold  a  giant  in  the  mantle 
of  a  dwarf.  The  chief  dread  of  attempting 
a  monument  in  letters,  of  mat  dimensions, 
would  appear  to  be  the  fear  of  failing  in 
uniqueness,  and  praserving  that  solemn  as- 
pect without  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  anti-Christian  burlesque.  Few  feel  capa- 
ble of  attempting  such  a  work.  It  is  the 
work  of  years  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  is,  and 
to  an  enviable  extent  he  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  monument  which  may  not  fear 
attack  as  to  either  its  unity,  solemnity,  or 
dimenrion,  and  n,  in  fiict,  a  pyramid  when 
compared  with  the  elegiac  mommientB  whidi 
we  meet  with  now-a-£iyB. 

In  the  English  language  ihe  most  iiole> 
worthy  of  th<Me  pfoductions  we  have  alluded 
to,  are  Mark  Anthony's  Oraium  wet  fjb 
dead  body  of  Ccesar;  Milton^  Lyeidas ; 
Pope's  JSpUaphs  ;  Cblfins'  OdBmtks  Death 
of  Thomson;  a  few  SpUa^  and  JBIeyiee 
by  Swift;  Gray's  EUgy ;  Blair's  Orave ; 
doleridge's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chai^ 
ierton;  Shelley's  ^difoiMU  ;  Wolfe's  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore;  and  Moore  and  Byron 
On  the  Death  cf  Brinsliy  Sheridan.  llMse 
are  all  well  known  and  widely  read.  Mark 
Anthony's  defense  of  his  dead  friend  is  in 
everv  school-boy's  mouth,  and  a  better  could 
not  be.  The  ingenuity  and  sarcasm  at  once 
dkplayed  in  it  are  excellent,  and  the  rapid* 
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ity  with  which  it  gained  over  the  Romans 
to  the  speaker^s  cause,  and  to  decry  the  man 
(Brutus)  hy  whose  influence  he  first  got  a 
hearing,  shows  what  a  master  that  Shak* 
spere  was ;  how  well  he  knew  human  nature, 
and  how  truly  he  could  pull  the  strings  of 
man's  action.  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
will  ever  retain  its  popularity ;  it  is  so  well 
known  comment  would  be  superfluous.  Pope's 
Epitaphs  are  fast  going  into  that  congenial 
oblivion  to  which  their  subjects  would  have 
gone  as  they  fell,  save  for  the  magnetic  elec- 
tricity by  which  Popa's  versification  held  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  this.  Moore  and  Byron  on 
Sheridan  are  each  excellent,  the  former 
being  a  satire .  lacerating  the  Prince  Regent 
for  his  neglect  of  Sheridan,  after  he  had 
sported  on  his  genius  for  years.  There  are 
some  powerful  and  scathing  stanzas  in  this 
monody.  The  ♦*  way  of  the  world"  is  dis-s 
agreeably  true  in  the  verses : — 

"  Oh!  it  uckens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  bo  hollow, 
And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and  high-bom ; 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  \ 

**  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  fiib'ral  array 
Of  one  whom  they  snnmfd  in  his  sickness  and 
sorrow; 
How  bailiffs  may  m»  his  last  blanket,  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  br  nobles  to-mor- 
rowl" 

Sheri4an*s  powers  as 

**  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
of  all," 

are  tersely  and  eloquently  characterized. 
There  are  some  fine  fines  in  Byron's  mon- 
ody, thoi^h  not  equal  to  Moore's. 

Coleridge's  Monody  on  Chatterton,  though 
a  juvenile  production,  contains  some  excel- 
lent passages.  The  most  interesting  now, 
perhaps,  is  that  in  which  the  flate  of  the 
genius  he  bewails  leads  him  to  think  of  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  which  he  dares  not 

dwell  on, 

.  » 

**  Leii  kindred  vfoes  pertuade  a  kindred  doom  ; 
For,  oh  1  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  Uacken'd  the  nir  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpiero^  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart" 

Yet  he  promises  himself  the  solace  of  follow- 
ing the  ^  sweet  dream," 

**  Where  Snsqaehanna  pours  its  nntamed  stream," 


of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  the  '^  Haiper  of 
time-shrouded  Minstrelsy," 

"  And  there,  sooGied  sadly  by  the  dfageful  wind. 
Muse  OQ  the  sore  ills  I  have  left  behind.** 

Alas  for  the  dreams  of  youth !  Like  the 
Fata  Mogana  of  the  coast  of  Antrim,  or 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  the  glowing  pano- 
rama of  chivalry,  ambition,  glory  of  war,  or 
more  glorious  delights  of  seclusion,  which 
crowd  the  brain  of  youth,  sink  into  a  mere 
optical  illusion,  beautiful  in  itself  as  such,  but 
it  is  only  a'  richly-colored  shadow,  bodiless, 
pulseless,  that,  to  use  Goldsmith's  admirable 
comparison^ 

*'  That,  like  the  drcle  boaoding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  fur,  yet  as  I  follow,  fiieSk" 

• 

Collins'  Ode  on  Thomson  is  a  tame  per- 
formance. Not  so  Swift's  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Demur  the  Usurer,  Satirical 
Elegy  on  a  late  famous  General,  and  his 
Elegy  and  Epitaph  on  the  supposed  Death 
of  Partridge,  the  cobbler  and  almanac- maker. 
The  first-named  is  at  once  satirical,  sarcastic, 
and  just,  and  wilhal  contains  some  admira- 
ble remarks  on  the  transition  from  this  world 
to  the  unimaginable  '*  to  come."  Without 
ornament  those  hues  '^  state  the  case"  as  elo- 
quently and  as  severdy  as  if  a  heaVen  of  rhe- 
toric were  discharged  in  word-lightning  on 
it  They  address  the  commonest  mind  by 
their  truth,  as  much  as  the  enlightened  by 
their  quaint  strength  : — 

'*Know  all  mia  bj  these  preaeots,  Death  the, 

tamer 
By  mortgage  has  secured  the  corpse  of  Demar ; 
A  or  can  four  hundred  thoutand  tterling  potmd 
Bedeem  him  from  hit  prison  under  ground*' 

It  would  seem  that  this  great  fact,  so  epi- 
grammatically  expressed  by  Swift,  was  not 
known  to  men,  they  toil,  speculate,  pecu- 
late, and  connive  so  mudi  in  life  to  build  up 
that  which  is  of  no  after-life  use,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  which  most  probably  shortens  their 
existence.  The  miser,  denying  himself  the 
necessary  food  of  man  to  hoard  up  treasure, 
never  thinks  he  is  starving  himself  and  lees- 
ening  the  joy,  by  years,  he  lives  and  longs  to 
lire  for  most — ^that  of  wooing,  and  gazing  on, 
his  gold.  If  there  is  so  much  inexpressible 
delight  (as  we  are  told)  in  gazing  on  the 
treasure  for  a  day,  why,  it  should  be  heaven 
in  a  twelvemonth !  And  yet,  these  misera- 
ble devils  are  blind  to  their  own  deification. 
Drat  the  knaves!  if  they  had  but  Bonae 
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enougb,  they  could  make  a  heaven  of  this 
earth,  and  their  gold  pieces  would  shine 
like  »o  many  stars,  rendering  their  sphere 
blissful  and  congenial.  They  deserve  their 
fate.  In  their  anxiety  to  turn  every  thing 
into  gold,  like  Midas,  they  mind  not  to  ex- 
clude bread  from  the  auriferous  ban ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  those  creatures,  oven  if  hun- 
gry, to  sell  their  musty  crust,  if  money — 
gold,  delightful  gold! — be  offered  for  it 
They  would  sell  life  for  gold,  poor  wretches, 
and  know  not  what  they  do ;  thus, 

"  He  that  oodd  ooce  have  half  a  kingdom  bought, 
In  Mf  a  mmute  is  not  worth  a  groat 
Hi*  coffers  from  the  aiffin  could  not  save. 
Nor  all  Ub  interest  keep  him  from  tiie  grave. 
A  golden  mooument  would  not  be  right 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  Ugfat" 

Swift. 

The  annexed  four  lines  were  written  by 
Stella  (Esther  Johnston)  in  the  same  elegy : 

Bat  as  he  weigVd  his  gold,  grim  Death  io  spight 
Cast  in  his  dart  which  made  three  mokiores  Light ; 
And,  as  he  saw  his  darling  money  fail. 
Been  his  List  breath,  to  sink  the  lighter  scale.** 

• 

Swift  thus  distinguishes  the  sexton : 

**■  A  dismal  banlter  must  that  banker  be, 
Who  gives  no  bills  bat  of  mortality.** 

With  the  concluding  thought  in  the  "  Epi- 
taph on  the  Miser,"  we  shall  leave  this  ad- 
mirable poem,  which  is  so  charalcteristic  of 
Swift,  and  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject : 

*■  And,  if  his  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive." 


Eveiy  thing  in  that  poem  elucidates  the 
character  of  its  oobject  by  similes  drawn 
from  the  miser's  lito.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece 
of  sarcasm,  carrying  its  shafts  no  fiirther  than 
the  present  object,  but  to  all  of  the  same 
genus;  while  the  ideas  of  mortality  expressed 
in  it  are  so  ruggedly  simple  and  severely 
correct  as  to  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
Oruh  Street  Elegy  on  Partridge  is  a  capi- 
tal piece  of  satire  and  humor,  with  a  sly 
vein  of  deviltry  running  through  it  That 
on  the  Famcue  Oeneral  is  of  equal  merit, 
bat  contains  some  lines  of  ^^reat  power  and 
malignity,  which  to  oar  mmd  heighten  it 
Taatly.  We  are  tempted  to  print  it  entire, 
for  on  it  might  rest  Swift's  daima  to  the 
bnrel  of  Satire: — 

YOU  yn.    90.  TL    viw  nsns. 


nOiC  TBS  DIATH  OF  A  LATB  FAMOUS  OXaBftAL,im.  ; 

•*  His  Orace  I  Imponible  1  what,  dead ! 
Of  old  ace  too,  and  in  his  bed  I 
And  couTd  that  mighty  warrior  iall. 
And  so  inglorious,  after  all  t 
Well,  smce  he>  gone,  no  matter  how. 
The  last  loud  trump  must  wake  him  now ; 
And  trust  me,  as  the  noise  gioWs  stronger. 
He'd  wi»h  to  sleep  a  little  loi^. 
And  could  he  be  mdeed  so  old 
As  by  the  newspapers  wc7e  told  f 
TbrecMore,  I  think,  i-*  pretty  high; 
Twas  time  in  conscience  he  should  die! 
This  worid  he  cumbered  long  cooiigfa; 
He  burnt  Us  candle  to  the  snuff; 
And  that*s  the  reason,  some  folks  think, 
He  left  behind  so  great  a  stink. 
Behold  his  funeral  appears, 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan*!  tean, 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce, 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  of  that  t  his  friends  may  say, 
He  bad  those  honors  in  his  day ; 
Thie  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
He  made  them  weep  before  he  died. 
Cume  hither,  all  ye  empty  things  I 
Te  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings  t 
Who  float  upon  the  tide  of  state ; 
Oome  hither  and  behold  vour  fate  I 
Let  Pride  be  taught  by  this  rebuke, 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  duke, 
From  all  his  ill-got  honorB  flung, 
Tum'd  to  that  <firt  from  whence  he  sprung.** 

The  most  pretentious,  however,  of  these 
Death-verses,  the  heads  of  which  we  have 
enumerated,  are  those  by  Shelley,  Milton, 
Gray,  and  Blair. 

Shelley's  Adonaie  '^To  the  Memory  of 
John  Keats^  is  the  grandest,  most  imagina- 
tive, and  most  beautiful  production  of  the 
kind  in  the  language.   It  is  the  grand  poem 
of  a  grand  poet,  wailing  the  death  of  a 
younger  brother  and  rival,  who  was  worthy 
of  such  a  lamenter.     Its  brilliancy  of  illus- 
tration, depth  of  thought,  height  of  imagi- 
nation, harrowing   strength,  and  Grecian 
completeness,  are  unpar^eled.    We  dare 
not  quote  from  such  an  oflfering.    Urania, 
that  divinesl  Muse,  would  wither  us  for  the 
sacrilege.    We  must  not  sip  of  this  cup  of 
sorrow,  but  quaff  thb  sweet  bitterness  entire. 
Here  are  no  milky  tears,  but  the  cold  shiver- 
ing sweat  and  proud  gall  of  intellectual  im- 
quiet    Here  you  do  not  sigh,  but  shiver ; 
do  not  weep,  but  feel  an  indescribable  dam- 
minesa;  you  choke  for  words,  which  the 
many  beacons  of  sorrow  at  once  presented 
hinder  from  finding  the  pi^h  of  voice.    An 
oily  loathsomeness  hangs  like  a  weight  on 
your  brow,  with  heavy,  unvoiced  lamenta- 
tion for  the  yoath,  and  natred  of  his  enemiea, 
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while  you  read ;  and  finished — sink  into  a 
confused  reverie  of  his  greatness,  of  their 
malignity,  and  the  inexpressible  power  which 
has  conveyed  both  so  vividly  to  you.  Truly, 
it  is  a  ffreat  sorrow.  The  reading  of  tins 
poem  produces  a  deeper  sensation  on  us 
than  melancholy  music,  which  we  have  often 
been  inclined  to  think  of  as  the  most  de- 
pressing influence.  We  are  not  sure  but 
it  has  that  power  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  sympathetic  authority  which  influences, 
or  trifles  with,  human  sensations.  But  this 
poem,  while  it  depress^,  makes  one  strong 
m  sorrow,  which  is  the  opposite  to  that 
effected  by  melancholy  music.  //  depresses 
at  first,  and  ends  by  consigning  us  to  a  deep 
and  sorrow-subdued  trance ;  wliiln  Sholloy 
makes  us  the  subject  of  depressed,  bul  living 
and  inwardly  radiating  thought  You  are 
deep  in  lament,  while,  like  a  blinded  eagle. 
Imagination  dashes  wildly  through  the  ele- 
ments, in  vain  searching  for  words  to  hold 
it  down. 

Milton^s  Lydias  is  an  exquisite  pastoral. 
It  is  fsom  beginning  to  end  one  beautiful 
passage,  fi*esh  as  May,  and  scenting  as  fra- 
grant as  sweet  brier  and  wild  thyme. 

"  The  tufted  craw- toe,  and  pale  jeasaniine, 
The  whitepink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

llie  glowing  violet, 
The  muak-rose,  and  Uie  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
With  oowslipe  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head," 

out-perfume  the  rosemary  and  willow-sprig 
with  which  they  are  interwreathed.  It  is 
essentially  and  in  design  a  pastoral  lament ; 
the  sorrow  of  an 

unconth  awain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills, 


While  the  stiU  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray ;'' 

drawing  all  his  illustrations  from  the  Arca- 
dian simplicity  of  his  haunts  and  home, 
without  the  deep  thought  which  cultured 
intellect  is  supposed  to  wield ;  and  is  there- 
fore free  from  the  pretense  of  deep,  chaotic, 
labyrinthine  sorrow,  wide  imagination,  or 
profound  meditation.  It  is  as  calm  and 
richly  placid  as  the  sweet  face  of  its  author ; 
full  of  bounding  recollections  of  youth  and 
the  Pandean  shade. 

Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  word-melody  in 
the  language,  and  it  deserves  it.  It  is 
as  stnooth  and  enchanting  as  Life  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of- childhood.  There  is 
scarce  one  stanza  but  has  contributed  to  our 


stock  of  **  household  words,**  scarce  a  line 
that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  known 
long  before  we  knew  who  wrote  it  Tet  it  is 
like  a  beautiful  statue  or  wax-work.     It  is 
utterly  devoid  of  passion.    It  is  very  like 
nature,  but  not  nature.    It  instructs  by  the 
morality  of  the  picture  it  presents,  but  could 
never  move  by  its*  own  intrinsic  capacity.  Its 
tameness  proves  its  bane,  and  it  has  no 
antidote  save  perfecdoi^  of  rhythm,  and  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  itfix)m  the  death 
monotony  ever  entails.    Or,  if  it  does  not 
die,  it  will  be  saved  from  oblivion  by  its 
own  very  recommendations  to  die,  Jike  cer- 
tain personages  of  weak,  doubtful,  and  plausi- 
ble characteTs,  whom  history  cannot  dispense 
with,  but  whose  living  proves  they  never 
should  have  lived.    It  is  the  picture  of  an 
eminent  colorist  whose  original  sketch  may 
have  been  spirited,  but  whose  pains-taking 
brush  has  zealously,  though  unconsciously, 
embalmed  it  from  the  sight    It  is  true  that 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  much  in  accordance 
with  a  general  view  of  a  church-yard.    But 
to  a  tbnker,  who  for  a  time  dwells  among 
the  tombs,  what  noble  and  expansive  vistas 
of  passion  and  conjecture  does  not  each  grave 
open  to  him  ?     Gray  has  not  caught  this 
spirit     He  has  written  of  the  church-yard 
without  conjuring  up  and  communing  with 
the  shades  which  the  tombstones  cast  be- 
neath them.    His  is  the  melodious  whine  of 
philosophy  without  the  strength  of  the  phi- 
losopher.   The  blood  does  not  run  cold  as 
you  read.    You  feel  no  sensation  to  make 
you  akin  to  corpse-life ;  you  don*t  feel  clam- 
my, or  as  if  there  were  worms  filling  up  the 
wrinkles  on  your  forehead.    No !  it  is  not 
of  the  grave.     You  read  it  as  you  would  a 
sentimental  love-poem.    You  feel  that  '^the 
path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave,"  as 
*'  cooing  "  and  "  wooing  "  lead  to  marriage ; 
that  the  *^rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep,"  as  well  as  that  ^  dark  eyes  shine  like 
diamonds,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    But 
in  the  Elegy  you  grow  not  cold,  nor  in  the 
sentimental  love-poem  warm,  because  they 
are  equally  devoid  of  the  necessary  aids  of 
thought  and  imagination.  Every  man  knows 
he  will  love  and  die^  and  you  can  produce 
no  effect  on  him  by  tellinghim  things  which 
he  was  bom  to  fulfil.    The  subject  must 
be  wreathed  round  with  a  certain  ima^na- 
tive  influence  to  make  it  efiective.    Eveiy 
thing  in  life  is  so.    The  man  who  is  jostled 
through  the  streets  and  edged  off  pathways. 
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like  any  other  man,  is  a  person  of  deep  re- 
spect when  we  see  him  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  justice  administering  the  law  of  hia  land. 
Yet  he  is  only  a  man,  but  he  is  in  a  new 
light  So  it  is  with  every  thing.  Gray  was 
an  elegant,  we  may  say  eloquent  versifier, 
bat  only  a  poet  so  far  as  balladi^ts  and 
descriptive  verse  makers  can  claim  that 
h(ft)ored  title.  He  was  a  poet,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Teniers  and  Watteau  are  allowed 
to  be  painters.  But  to  a  mind  who  delights 
in  the  imagination  of  Sbakspearo  or  Sibley, 
nothing  leas  tlian  an  Angelo,  Raphael,  or 
Barry  can  afford  any  sterling  or  lasting 
gratification.  Others  'may  be  the  object  6i 
transient  laudation  from  their  likeness  to 
reality,  but  one  cannot  swear  by  them  as 
did  V  asari  by  Michael  Angelo  and  his  works. 
Nor  can  one  l^vt  them,  for  they  lack  immor- 
tality. They  want  a  soul ;  and  Love,  being 
in  itself  immortal,  needs  must  choose  a  mate 
for  eternity. 

Blair's  Grave  we  have  ever  cherished  as 
a  dear  companion.  Our  friendship  has  been 
long,  and  shall  only  be  augmented  when  that 
'^home  that  lasts  till  doomsday,**  around 
which  he  has  woven  a  ^^dome  of  thought,*' 
shall  present  a  chance  for  onr  thanking  him 
for  the  mental  repast  he  laid  before  our  youth. 
There  are  some  fine  parages  in  this  poem, 
and  if  they  are  not  remarkable  for  intense 
or  hanowing  strength,  they  are  replete  with 
vigorous  natural  passion,  identified  by  thought 
with  the  object  of  his  meditation. 

**  The  mvo,  dread  thing ! 
Men  ebiyer when  thWrt  named ;  Nature,  appaird, 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  finniMM.    Ah  I  how  dark 
Thy  long-extended  realnuk,  and  nieftil  wastes  I 
Where  naught  but  alienee  reigns,  and  night,  dark 

nigbt» 
Dark  as  was  chaos  ere  the  infant  snn 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tried  its  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound.** 

These  few  lines  give  more  impetus  to 
thought  than  all  the  Elegy  of  Gray;  the 
illustration  of  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  takes 
us  back  ^ere  the  infitnt  sun"  "had  tried  its 
beams*'  on  the  profound  chaos  from  which 
God  willed  the  earth.  This  thinking  power 
which  an  author  holds  over  his  reader  is  the 
power  exactly  which  proves  him  worth  re- 
curring to  as  a  friend  for  comfort  and  con- 
solation. We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  syphon 
of  our  brain,  that  what  we  hear  should  enter 
at  one  ear  and  go  out  at  the  other.  A  con- 
timial  current  of  such  air  would  soon  leave 


us  senseless.  But  we  desire  that  each  poet 
who  visits  our  brain  should  leave  a  deposit — 
as  toilere  leave  the  cream  of  their  labor  in  a 
bank,  which  may  fructify  with  Uie  deposits 
of  others,  and  produce  an  interest  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  dome  which  shelten 
and  protects  the  principle.  Who  that  has 
ever  in  boyhood  visited  a  graveyard  at  night- 
time will  fail  to  recognize  himself! 

**  By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  through  the 

trees, 
The  school-boy,  with  bis  satchel  in  his  hand, 
Whistling  aloud  U>  keep  his  courage  up, 
And  ligbtlv  tripping  o*er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  overgrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts  1  and  beers,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  ltK>k  behind  him 
Till  out  of  breath  be  overtakes  his  fellows; 
Who  gather  round,  an<l  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 
Tliat  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  Uke^  his  stand 
O  er  B'tme  new  opened  grave ;  and  (strange  to  tell) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock." 

Thus  the  poet  weaves  a  charm  round  the 
"  un  vamishea  tale,"  and  makes  it  of  self-inter- 
est to  all.  This  poem  is  full  of  feeling,  vigor- 
ous thought,  a  pleasing  and  suitable  imagina- 
tion, sound  meditation,  and  all  poetically  ex- 
pressed. Campbeirs  well-known  and  oft- 
quoted  line, 

**  Like  angela*  visits,  few  and  far  between,* 

is  taken  wholesale  from  a  passage  in*  this 
poem.     It  is  thus  in  Blair : — 

**  Like  an  ill-nseJ  ghort 
Not  to  return ;  or,  if  it  did,  iu  Htiii, 
lAke  thorn  of  angtl%^  iKort  and  far  betweefC 

We  cannot  say  it  is  much,  if  anywise  im- 
proved by  Campbell ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
that  would  be  a  bad  excuse  for  the  plagia- 
rism. 

Now,  bringing  Tennyson's  poem  into  com- 
pany we  value  so  highly  is  complimenting 
him,  some  may  think,  too  much,  but  not  more 
than  we  think  his  productions  deserve.  Less 
imaginative  and  less  grand  than  Shelley's 
beautiful  poem,  the  In  Memorian  has  a 
calmer  dignity.  It  is  the  dignity  produced 
by  his  not  being  so  highly  poetical.  Shelley,, 
from  being  so  grandly  and  wildly  imagina- 
tive, often  found  language  to  convey  but  an 
obscure  translation  of  his  thoughts.  Like  a 
jagged  lightning-conductor,  language  often 
scattered  into  irremediable  flashes  the  fire  of 
his  imagination*    Tennyson,  from  not  being 
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so  great  a  po^t,  is  a  greater  economist  of  his 
powers,  and  preserves  the  dignity  of  a  certain 
position.  His  Pegasus  is  a  sure-footed  steed, 
speeding  at  a  pleasant  and  steady  pace,  sel- 
dom venturing  far  into  the  aerial  element 
Its  wiogs  seem  to  be  neatly  arranged,  having 
great  &ith  in  appearances ;  and,  like  the  fly- 
ing fish,  returning  to  the  wave  when  its  wings 
get  dry,  so  Mr.  Tennyson^s  steed  seeks  the 
earth  every  time  there  is  presage  of  a  storm, 
lest  its  wings  be  ruffled  or  a  feather  displaced. 
Shelley's  Pegasus  is  of  a  different  order ;  it 
is  a  war-steed — ^^br^athing  inspiration  for  a 
fight ;  its  wings  are  strong  and  everlasting, 
as  those  which  .^lus  masters.  He  rarely 
tpuches  the  earth,  but  revels  in  the  aerial 
realm  as  though  he  were  not  made  of  mortal 
clay.  Hie  earth  lies  beneath  him  in  fact,  as 
in  imagination,  and  with  an  ^  Upward  and 
on,*'  he  ever  faces  his  steed  to  the  sun.  His 
Adonais  is  full  of  grand  imagipings;  and  a 
thorough  heart- wrung  poesy  runs  through  it 
which  we  can  only  compare  to  light  in  dark- 
ness, lighting  up  the  dead  Keats,  as  the  illu- 
minations breathe  a  life  and  an  explanation 
through  an  old  black-letter  volume ;  or  like 
a  second  life  travelling  into  the  dead  corse 
of  a  second  Lazarus.  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem 
is  of  more  pretention  than  the  Lycidas  of 
MUton,  more  ambitious  in  design,  but  can- 
not exceed  the  purity  of  style  of  the  old 
bard.  It  is  less  simple,  though  the  diction 
is  as. pure  as- Lycidas,  which  is  sayijQg  a  great 
word  for  it  And  if  it  does  not,  as  a  lament 
for  the  dead,  rank  before  the  Ljddas,  inas- 
much as  philosophical  and  meditative  poetiy 
will  precede  the  pastoral,  it  is  because  we 
iiave  raised  Milton  on  that  steady  pedestal 


of  immortality  to  ambition,  which,  in  a  mod- 
ern, is  almost  an  unpardonable  sacrilege. 
Only  think,  reader,  of  a  live  man;  with  a  Mr. 
before  his  name,  comparing  with  the  John 
Milton  of  our  childhood,  and  our  Others' 
and  grandfathers'  and  great-grandfiithers' 
childhood !  It  is  revolutionary — ^it  is  rebel- 
lousl  .Put  it  down.  ^ 

It  is  a  waste  of  ink  to  write  that  the  in 
Memorian  is  stronger  and  healthier  than  the 
Eleffy  of  Gray.  It  is  less  ornate,  at  least 
to  l^L»ppearance,  and  more  forcible,  with  a 
vast  deal  more  of  thought  and  heart-labor. 
Haydn  the  composer  was  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  as  if  for  a  ball,  when  about  to 
make  music ;  and  we  always  have  the  idea 
that  Gray  must  have  been  un,der  a  like  in* 
fluence,  writing  his  EUgyj  every  thing  is  so 
neat  and  regudbur.  We  never  should  expect 
to  meet  Gray  by  the  sea-shore  in  a  profound 
distraction,  impatient  with  the  la^  waves 
that  slowly  bring  him  the  loved  corse  of  his 
dead  friend.  Beside  the  In  Memorian^  the 
Elegy  seems  an  elegant  piece  of  dilettantism, 

.Blair's  Chrave  has  passages  which  are  not 
surpassed  by  Tennyson.  It  is  dignified, 
meditative,  {^bounding  with  feeling,  fine  per- 
ception, and  elegant  descriptions.  It  per- 
haps, taken  as  a  whole,  is  less  artistic  It  is 
however  a  beautiful  poem,  and,  varying  in 
subject  very  materially  from  a  lament^  is 
therefore  rather  exempt  from  a  compaiison 
with  Tennyson,  but  which  it  can  bear  without 
danger.  The  In  Memorian  is  of  a  higher 
meditative  order,  though  scarcely,  for  its 
subject,  better  expressed,  and  might  be  proud 
of  the  companionship  if  it  did  not  aspire 
beyond  it  j.  s. 
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It  is  now  some  five  years  since  there  ap- 
peared qpe  morning  in  the  I/ondon  Book 
Trade,  a  new  work,  of  costly  antique  bind- 
ing, clasped  and  edged  with  silver,  with 
ribbed  paper  and  ancient  type,  which  at  once 
drew  attention  to  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
was  without  history  of  any  kind  attached  to 
it ;  without  preface,  introduction,  advertise- 
ment, or  dedication ;  without  mention  of  its 
compiler,  annotator  or  editor ;  without  biogra- 
phy, save  what  was  to  be  found  within  the 
pages  of  the  diary,  of  its  author ;  and,  we 
believe,  without  the  name  of  its  printer  upon 
the  title-p^e..  Bearing  the  pleasant  inscrip- 
don  of  •*  So  mwh  of  the  Diary  of  Lady 
WilUmghby  09  relates  to  her  Domeetic  Hie- 
iory^and  to  the  eventful  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  First;''  printed  with  the 
capitals,  italics,  and  ancient  spelling  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  relating  in  all  its  de- 
tails to  a  most  interesting  portion  of  English 
history,  about  which,  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture, public  attention  was  sensitively  alive ; 
and  purporting  to-be  a  veracious  journal  of 
the  domestic  events  of  a  family*  concerning 
whom  enough  was  known  to  awaken  the 
in  tensest  curiosity,  the  edition,  necessarily 
small  as  an  experiment,  was  seized  upon  with 
avidity,  and  in  a  few  days  could  have  been 
found  nowhere  out  of  the  cabinets  of  antiqua- 
rians, each  of  whom  was  rejoicing  over  it  as  a 
literary  curiosity. 

The  second  edition,  which  appeared  soon 
after,  was  in  a  less  costly  style  of  paper  and 
binding,  although  still  bearing  the  character- 
istics of  its  antique  spelling  and  capitals. 
Simply  announcing  to  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing notice,  viz. :  "•  The  style  of  printing  and 
general  appearance  of  this  volume  have  been 
adopted  by  the  publishers  merely  to  be  in 
aeeordanee  with  the  design  of  the  author,  teho 
m  this  work  personates  a  lady  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,''  the  work  was  again  thrown 
into  the  market  with  a  like  wonderful  success. 


A  third  edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  then 
a  fourth,  when  it  began  to  attract  attention 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  was  soon  issued 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
among  the  numbers  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Reading.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  a 
second  edition  of  the  First  Part,  accom- 
panied, between  the  same  covers,  with  a 
Second  Part,  under  the  title  of  **Some  fur- 
ther Portimis  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Wii- 
loughby,  which  do  relate  to  her  Domestic 
History,  and  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration^' 
Tlie  character  of  the  work,  so  far  as  relates 
to  every  thing  except  its  authenticity  as  a 
Diary  of  the  real  Lady  Willoughby,  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  first  edition,  the  readers 
of  which  were  left  to  their  own  literary  acu- 
men as  to  ita  genuineness  as  a  fi'a^ent  of 
antiquity.  It  is  still  without  explanation, 
except  tne  brief  notice  just  spoken  of,  with- 
out history,  advertisement,  or  preface,  ac- 
knowledged indeed  to  be  fictitious,  but  so 
far  kept  in  the  shade,  that  the  illusion  tlirown 
over  the  ei^r  reader  is  scarcely  the  less 
complete.  How  many  may  have  taken  it 
for  a  truth  in  the  outset  we  have  no  moans  of 
knowing ;  but  where  the  vrai  is  ever  before 
you  more  than  the  vraisemblable  ;  where  the 
truth  to  nature  is  ever  so  strict,  that  neither 
the  wife's  fidelity,  nor  the  mother's  love,  nor 
the  daughter's  affection,  finds  a  chord  struck 
which  has  not  its  response  in  the  heart ;  and 
where  personages,  places,  events,  characters, 
and  even  dates  correspond  to*  historical  fact, 
unless  too  closely  investigated, — a  thing  not 
likely  to  happen,  when  the  heart  is  touched 
by  the  pathetic  story  and  holds  the  judgment 
in  abeyance, — we  should  not  wonder  if  the 
deception  had  extended  even  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  virtuoso,  or  the  study  of  the  historian. 
We  consider  this  Diary  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby, as  now  completed,  to  be  the  rara 


*  Somuch  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Wilhughby  oi  rdai€»  to  her  Dcmeetie  Uuiory,  and  to  the  eventfrnl 
period  of  the  lUiffn  of  Charlet  Ike  Firtt.    New-Tork :  Wiley  A  Potittm.    1846. 

Berne  fwriher  Portume  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  WilUmghby^  tehich  do  reiate  to  her  Domeetie  Hutory, 
and  to  the  ttirrina  evente  of  the  latter  yean  of  the  IMgn  of  King  CharUe  the  Firet^  the  Protectorate, 
and  the  Bettoratwn.    New- York :  John  Wiley.    1848. 

K«w  Edition.    New- York :  A.  S.  BsnMs  A  Ca    1851. 
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avU  of  the  season — the  most  chamiing  work 
of  the  day.  Evidently  devised  and  com- 
.  posed  by  a  woman's  wit,  whose  heart  has 
been  in  her  story  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end, — for  the  pen  of  no  man,  since  the 
eldest  born  of  our  great  progenitor,  could 
depict  such  domestic  life ; — choice  in  its  lan- 
guage of  good  old  English  undefiled ;  fre- 
quent in  its  allusions,  and'  no  less  happy 
taan  frequent,  to  the  stirring  events  of  those 
days  of  England^s  birth- throes  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  cautious  in  regard  to  those 
things  which  a  woman  in  her  home  could 
know  little  of  except  from  thousand-tongued 
rumor,  but  full  and  natural  in  her  revelations 
of  what  might  be  supposed  to  come  under 
her  own  observation ;  clear  and  true  in  the 
lineaments  it  gives  of  persons  and  charac- 
ters who  made  the  nation  world-famous 
during  the  seventeenth  century;  warm  in 
its  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  great 
principles  for  which  the  true  hearts  of  the 
age  w<?re  battling,  and  yet  gently  partial  to 
those  old  inheritances  which  a  daughter  of 
royal  blood  could  not  but  regard  as  almost 
sacred  from  antiquity ;  true,  natural,  earn- 
est, loving  and  eloquent ;  as  a  work  of  art  it 
stands  deservedly  foremost  among  all  the 
fictitious  writing  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  British  press  in  many  years.  True,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  story  of  a 
high-bred  and  home-loving  woman's  life, 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war ;  but  it  is  this 
very  simplicity  which  constitutes  its  excel- 
lence and  beauty.  A  less  acute  observer  of 
common  things,  possessing  equal  tact  and 
cleverness,  would  have  filled  her  pages  with 
tales  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  common  to 
the  time.  It  was  better  known  to  our  author- 
ess, on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  dire 
contest  of  civil  commotion,  the  stream  of 
domestic  bliss  will  often  wind  along  in  its 
accustomed  channel ;  and  she  has  beautifully 
taught  us  that,  come  the  fell  gales  of  human 
passion  whence  they  may,  the  daily  life  of 
home  still  finds  beauty  in  its  environs,  and 
often  entwines  its  tendrils  more  closely  than 
wont  about  the  objects  of  its  love. 

In  the  disconnected  character  of  the  very 
brief  extracts  which  we  shall  give  from  the 
volume^  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  story,  in  the  simple  and 
«lear  manner  in  which  it  runs  through  the 
Diary.  Endeavoring,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
io  render  the  tenor  of  the  tale  intelligible 
to  our  readers,  and  to  give  them,  at  the  same 


time,  some  idea  of  the  simple  style  and  nat- 
ural pathos  of  the  writer,  we  will  introduce 
them  to  a  quiet  and  beautiful  feunily  scene 
of  days  long  gone  by. 

16S5. 

"May  12.  Tuesday.— Arose  at  my  usoal  houre,6iz 
of  the  clock,  for  the  first  time  sioce  the  l»rth  of 
my  little  Sonne;  opened  the  casement  and  looked 
forth  upon  the  Park ;  a  herd  of  Deer  passed  bye, 
leaving  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  in  the  dewy 
Grasse.  The  Birds  sanff,  aod  the  Air  was  sweet 
with  the  Scent  of  the  Wood-bine  and  the  fresh, 
Birch  Leaves.  Took  down  my  BibU  ;  found  the 
mark  at  the  103rd  Psalm ;  read  the  same;  and 
retum'd  Thanks  to  Almighty  CM  that  he  had 
brought  me  safely  through  my  late  Peril  and  Ex^e- 
mity,  and  in  his  great  Bountie  had  given  me  a  deare 
little  One.  Prav'd  him  to  assist  me  by  his  Divine 
Grace  in  the  nght  Performance  of  my  new  and 
sacred  Duties:  truly  I  am  a  young  Mother  and 
need  Help  Sent  a  Message  to  my  Lard,  that  if 
it  so  pleased  him  1  would  take  Breakfast  with  him, 
in  the  Bhie  Parlor.  At  noon  walk*d  out  on  the 
South  Terrace;  the  two  Greyhounds  came  leap- 
ing towards  me :  divers  household  Affiiiresin  the 
course  of  the  Day ;  enough  wearied  when  Night 
came. 

**J/ay  19,  TWsday.^Had  a  disturbed  Night,  and 
ra^e  late,  not  down  tiU  after  seven;  Thoughts 
wandering  at  Prayers.  The  Chaplain  detained  us 
after  Service  to  know  our  Pleasure  ooooeming' the 
Christening ;  my  Lord  doth  wish  nothing .  omitted 
that  should  seem  proper  to  signify  his  Respect  for 
that  religious  Ordinance  which  admits  his  Child 
into  the  outward  and  visible  Church  of  Christ,  tuad 
give  honour  to  his  firste  bom  Sonne.  During  Break- 
fast we  gave  the  Subject  much  Consideration.  My 
Husband  doth  not  devire  him  to  be  named  after 
himself,  but  rather  after  his  Father;  .his  brother 
William  therefore  bearing  his  name  will  stand 
God-father.  .  AU  being  at  last  brought  to  a  satis- 
fiictory  conclusion :  he  went  forth  with  the  Chap- 
lain and  gave  his  orders  according  therewith,  I 
doing  the  E^ame  in  my  smaller  capacity;  he  for 
whom  was  all  this  care  lying  uncunaciously  in  his 
Nurse's  arms." 

**  May  26,  Tuesday. — Slept  last  night  in  very 
Wearinesse  of  Weeping ;  and  awaken  d  this  morn- 
ing with  a  feeling  of  Hopelessnesse ;  and  iU  at  ease 
myselfe,  methought  every  Thing  around  seemed 
melan<  holy ;  Truth  and  Affection  doubted.  Short- 
comings hardly  judged  of;  this  is  an  unlook*d  for 
trialL  The  Sun  shone  brightly  through  the  open 
Window,  but  it  seem'd  not  to  shine  for  me:  I 
took  my  Bible  to  read  therein  my  usuall  Portion; 
and  kneel'd  down  to  pray,  but  could  only  weep ; 
thoughts  of  my  Mother^s  tender  love  arose,  and 
the  Trust  on  either  side  that  had  been  unbroken 
between  ua.  Remembering  an  outward  Composure 
must  be  attain'd  unto  before  I  could  go  down  to 
breakfast,  washed  my  eyes,  and  let  the  fresh  aire 
blow  upon  my  face :  felt  I  was  a  poor  dissembler, 
having  had  but  heretofore  but  little  trouble  of 
heart  to  conceal ;  mett  my  Susband  in  the  Corri- 
dor with  Xx)rd  Brooke,  and  weU  nigh  lost  my 
Selfecommand  when  he  gave  a  kindly  pressure  of 
my  Hand  as  he  led  me  down  staire.  This  Evening 
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at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  we  regard  that  poem  as  a  later  pro- 
duction than  the  one  now  given  to  the  world. 

Friendship,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  like 
Tennyson,  is  a  grand  theme;  every  tree, 
walk,  or  book,  which  was  common  to  him- 
self and  friend,  giving  fine  room  for  bis  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  Uie  consequent  thought 
upon  such  a  link  of  love. 

His  identification  with  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  .friend,  his  intellectual  promise, 
hopes,  aad  pastimes,  form  the  chief  string 
which  knots  the  several  poems  together;  and 
the  fervor  which  graces  all  portrays  a  true 
profundity  of  affection,  and  a  heartfelt  love 
of  meditation  on  that  which  constituted  his 
friendly  happiness,  leading  him  into  thoughts 
and  speculations  on  death  and  universal 
liappiness.  Here  is  a  passage  full  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  a  ruling  characteristic 
with  this  author : — 

"Old  vew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  imder-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head ; 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  aboat  the  bones. 

**  The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again. 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dosk  of  thee,  the  clock 
Beats  out  the  tittle  lives  of  men. 

^'Oh,  not  for  thee  the  g^ow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changest  not  in  any  gale ! 
Nor  branding  summer  sons  avail 
To  toodi  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom. 

"And  gazing  on  the  sullen  tree. 
Sick  for  thv  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood, 
And  grow  incorporate  into  thee." 

Communing  with  himself  on  his  loneli- 
ness, he  speaks  to  his  heart : — 

**  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  Udi  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire. 
What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  lowf 

**  Something  it  is  which  thon  hast  kst, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chillmg  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  fifost  T 

Like  all  who  have  felt  real  sorrow,  the 
poet  appredates  the  ^  dull  narcotic'*  of  poetry 
to  unburden  the  grief-laden  soul. 

Shelley  says,  and  truly : — 

"Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  Poetry  by  wrong; 
They  learn  in  soffexing  what  they  teach  in  soog.* 


Hear  TennyBon  in  illustration  : — 

**  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  iiLwords  the  grief  1  feel ; 
For  words,  like  nature,  h^f  reveal 
And  half  ameeal  the  soul  within. 

**  But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies : 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbiqg  pain. 

"  In  words,  like  weeds,  Fll  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  infold 
Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more." 

That  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  writing  his 
thoughts,  and  bathing  his  frayed  mind  in 
the  flood  of  poetry  of  which  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  conjuror  and  the  comforted.  , 
The  following  invocation  to  the  ship  with 
his  friend's  remains  abounds  with  feeling  and 
affection : — 

**  Fair  ship^  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lo^tt  Arthur's  loved  remains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

"So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  moom 
In  vain ;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 
Through  prosperous  floods  his  holy  nm. 

**  All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  light 
Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  deduw 

"  Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 
Sleept  gentle  heavana,  before  the  pixrr ; 
Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleepa  now, 
Hy  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love. 

*'My  Arthur!  whom  I  riiall  not  see 
Till  all  mv  widowed  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.** 

We  must  continue  this :  it  heightens  in 
description  and  passion  eloauenUy.  The 
nearing  of  the  ship  is  beautiml ;  every  line 
marks  it  striding  towards  the  shore.  At 
first  he  but  hears  the  "  noise  about  the  keel ;" 
then  he  hears  the  night-bell ;  it  comes  on 
gallantly,  yet  moumfuUy,  as  though  the  sea 
were  a  wide  sheet  of  canvaa,  and  the  ship 
fastened  and  steadied  thereon,  and  a  vast 
roller  at  the  beach  rolled  up  the  canvasi 
moving  the  vessel  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  shore.  He  sees  the  ''cabin  window ;** 
then  he  descries  the  helmsman ;  then  comes 
the  sailor  to  his  wife,  and  travellerB  return 
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tie  Words ;  and  I  Mi  there  was  yet  sometluDg 
left  to'  live  for ;  Surely  to  him  was  due  the  poore 
remaining  Powers  of  my  Mind  and  Affections." 

The  following  description  of  rural  scenes 
would  do  no  dishonor  to  the  finest  pastoral 
writers  of  any  age  of  the  world : — 

**  1687»  May  Day. — We  walked  down  to  the 
Village  at  an  early  houre,  iust  in  time  to  see  the 
Procession  of  the  May-pole,  which  was  adorned 
with  Ribbons  and  Oariands:  Lads  and  Lasses 
were  at  thisir  merey  Games,  the  Queene  in  her 
holie-day  Finery  and  Crowne  of  flowers,  looking 
happier  than  the  Wearer  of  the  real  Crowne,  I 
weeni  groups  of  Old  People  looking  on:  for  a 
while  there  was  a  lack  of  Young  Men  and  Maid- 
ens ;  but  a  number  shortly  appeared  as  Robin  Hood, 
Maid  Mariafiy  dsc.  Methought  some  of  the  £lder 
Folks  looked  grave,  and  at  one  side  of  the  Oreen 
a  stern  looking  man,  dressed' in  a  loose  Coat,  and 
a  high  crownM  hat,  with  the  hair  cut  close,  had 
collected  a  good  many  round  him,  and  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  a  loud  harsh  tone.  My  Htuband  left 
me,  and  went  towards  them ;  after  listening  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Discourse,  he  made  as  though  he 
would  speak ;  but  mett  with  discourteous  reception 
and  retum'd  with  a  smile  on  his  £Eu:e,  saying.  The 
Speaker  looked  on  his  long  curl'd  Locks  and  lace 
Ruffs  with  too  great  Abhorrence  to' think  him  wor- 
thy his  Notice,  and  onely  went  on  with  the  more 
Bittemesse  to  set  forth  the  diabolical  Wickednesue 
of  the  Dance  and  the  Vanity  of  all  such  Amuse- 
ments. I  sate  me  down  by  old  Bridget^-  who  had 
hobbled  down  in  spite  of  her  reumaticke  paynes: 
poor  Smythe  too  had  crept  out,  wan  and  feeble 
from  agu&  After  a  while,  the  sport  seeming  to 
flag,  my  Lord  offered  to  head  a  party  at  Priton- 
basi,  and  was  cordially  ^eeted,  and  W'illiam  Wil- 
Umghby  coming  up  with  a  Sonne  of  Sir  Robert 
Crane  and  one  or  two  more  young  Men,  the  game 
was  sett  on  with  greate  spiritt  Ale  and  Victuals 
came  down  from  the  Hall  and  other  Quarters,  and 
I  left  the  Greene.  There  was  no  want  of  Merri- 
ment the  rest  of  the  day :  and  the  Preacher  and 
his  Party  remained  not  long  to  interfere  with  the 
usuall  PpceedingSb 

*' Jane  2*1,  7W«(fay.---Hope  that  I  hare  latterly 
made  some  Progresse  in  subduing  Selfe,  so  far  as 
attaining  unto  a  greater  denro  to  give  up  my  owne 
will  to  that  of  others,  and  conform  to  their  plea- 
sure ;  more  especially  his  who  hath  rightful!  Claim 
to  my  dntifull  Obedience  and  Companionship  in 
those  matters  that  interest  him ;  herein  only  can 
true  Satisfaction  be  found  in  wedded  Life :  may  I 
^rery  day  more  and  more  sceke  to  find  Satisfaction 
and  Pleasure  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned At  noon  to-day  we  walk'd  down  to  the 
Sheep-Shearing:  the  poor  Sheep  struggle  at  the 
first  against  their  fate,  but  bow  quietly  do  they 
submit  in  the  end :  the  Lambs  did  keep  up  a  con- 
tinued Bleating;  it  b  a  marrell  how  they  find  out 
their  own  Mothers,  who  come  back  to  tliem  so 
changed  One  Luge  Ram  butted  with  such  force 
against  one  of  the  younger  Lads  thAt  lie  push*d 
hmi  into  the  Water :  much  laughter  thereat,  and 
many  a  passing  Joke  we  heard  on  his  orerthrow. 
On  our  way  home  two  curly-headed  Children  pre- 1 


sented  uawith  Posies  of  Gilliflowers  and  Cowslip 
tufts,  of  which  they  had  their  aprons  full:  batfe 
them  go  up  to  the  Hall  with  them :  we  gave  them 
a  Silver  Groat»  which  they  look'd  at  with  some 
perplexity,  but  curtsied  and  thanked  us  with  tmst- 
rall  Countenances :  the  youngest  one,  strong  made 
and  active,  look'd  not  much  older  than  our  sweet 
Child  might  now  have  been,  had  he  lived" 

**  Methought  ih.% -Chaplain^ 9  discourse  savoured 
somewhat  of  phirisaical  gloom  and  austerity,  and 
we  were  therefore  in  no  little  perplexity  when 
Armttrong  came  into  the  Hall  after  breakfast,  to 
say  the  Domestics  petitioned  for  a  Dance  and 
ChriMtmaste  Games  to-night  according  to  old 
Usage.  We  gave  our  consent  The  Chaplain  ex- 
pressed his  D&atisifiction,  neverthelesse  the  Even- 
mg  passed  menily :  a  goodly  assembly  were  gath- 
ered together  of  our  Neighbours,  and  to  show 
our  Good-will  we  look'd  on  for  a  while,  and  my 
Lord  led  off  the  firste  Dance  with  the  Bailiff  s 
Daughter :  the  young  Men  of  our  Party  followed 
his  Example,  and  chose  out  the  prettiest  looking 
Damsels,  my  favourite  Cicely  being  one  of  them : 
and  they  went  down  a  long  Country  Dsnce,  well 
pleased  therewith.  Old  blind  John  and  his  Sonne 
play'd  the  Viol  and  Pipe :  Games  followed,  bob- 
apple  and  the  like :  and  Alice  had  taken  ^ood  care 
for  the  Supper.  Sounds  of  Laughing  and  Singing 
reached  us  long  after  we  left  them." 

Meanwhile  the  family  history  goes  on. 
Lord  Wiiloughby,  earnest  for  the  people's 
rights,  yet  still  attached  to  the  old  order  of 
things  under  proper  reform,  is  long  absent 
from  home,  and  much  missed  among  bis 
yeomanry  and  tenants.  The  young  wife 
bears  it  all  bravely,  though  oftentimes  with 
a  sad  and  troubled  heart  DifiBculties  in- 
crease around  her,  but  she  heroically  resists 
them.  Rumors  of  fearful  doings  in  the 
Parliament-house  come  in  terrific  shapes, 
which  she  prays  over,  but  will  not  fully  credit. 
The  first-born,  as  we  have  seen,  is  dead,  and 
the  old  mother  too  sickens  and  dies,  in  the 
blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  ;  yet 
still,  through  all,  the  wife  and  daughter  and 
mother  puts  her  trust  in  God,  and  is  safe. 

'*  March  8,  Monday, — Turning  back  the  leaves 
of  this  Diary,  I  see  many  Interruptions,  in  some 
Places  for  Months  together,  no  Notice  or  Note  of 
anv  Sort.  The  Period  of  my  deare  Mother's  last 
sickness  is  unrecorded :  but  so  deeply  engaven  oo 
my  Memory  are  the  events  of  that  moumftill  Time, 
that  I  believe  I  may  without  danger  of  Error  there- 
in commit  to  Paper  some  few  Particulars,  It  may 
be  a  Satisfaction  hereafter,  that  these  should  not 
be  trusted  wholly  to  Recollection,  which  may  then 
fail  me. 

'*  I  remember  as  clearly  as  if  *twas  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  the  Day  whereon  my  Mother  ar- 
rived, which  did  afterwards  prove  tu  be  the  last  time 
it  was  ever  my  happinesse  to  welcome  her  under  our 
Roof,  The  Afternoon  was  calm  and  beautifull  and 
the  Sunnc  low  in  the  West  caused  the  Shadows  to 
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fiiJl  at  length'  acroose  (he  Orawe,  the  Honey-sackle 
oyer  the  Doorway  was  corered  with  its  pale  lua- 
caous  flowers  which  hung  down  until  some  of  the 
Branches  lost  themselves  ni  the  old  8  weet- 
Briar  Bush,  and  the  White  Rose,  mj  Mathtr'$  fa- 
vourite Tree,  was  arrayed  in  its  faire  Bkjssoms. 
As  we  stood  looking  at  these,  she  did  presently 
arrive.  Methought  we  stepped  feebly  from  her 
Coach ;  and  when  I  gave  her  such  aid  as  I  could, 
she  say'd  with  a  mournful!  yet  sweet  smile,  I  need 
a  stronger  Arme  now  than  thine,  my  DoHohter: 
one  equally  kind,  I  do  ftiUy  believe,  she  added  as 
she  leanea  oo  my  Jffiuband'a,  Saddest  thoughts 
took  hold  of  me,  yet  did  I  use  my  best  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  Feare  that  struck  suddenly  on  my 
Heart,  that  her  Tarryance  here  would  not  be  for 
long.  She  look'd  better  when  seated  in  her  accus- 
tomed Chaire :  and  her  pale  Cheek  had  a  delicate 
colour  which  gave  me  a  Hope  that  her  Weaknesse 
was  not  so  great  as  at  first  did  appcare,  and  that 
the  Difficulty  of  Walking  might  be  from  her  having 
sate  so  long  in  the  Coach,  causiilg  a  degree  of  Stif^ 
nesse.  Before  retiring  to  her  Chamber,  she  had 
conversed  with  much  of  her  usuall  Cbearfulnesse : 
we  accompanied  her  up  the  staires  one  on  each 
side  of  her :  when  taking  leave  for  the  night,  she 
said  to  my  Ifutband,  I  feare  me  I  shall  be  a  Bur- 
then to  you.  Lord  Willoughby,  but  not  for  long : 
but  I  meant  not  your  kind  heart  should  so  consider 
me.  I  thank  you ;  thank  you  both:  may  Ood  blesse 
you. 

"  For  the  space  of  two  or  three  weekes  my  Mo- 
ther'a  State  did  so  alternate  day  by  day,  the  one 
day  seeming  to  regaine  the  Strength  lost  the  pre- 
vious one,  mi  I  perceived  not  any  great  Change 
in  her  Appearance,  save  that  her  &eathing  was 
somewhat  hurried  by  an  exertion  more  than  com- 
mon. I  read  to  her  daily,  rooming  and  evening. 
Portions  of  the  Seripturiu^  her  favourite  Passages 
often  repeated :  of  such  I  might  make  particular 
mention  of  the  P$alme»  and  the  Go%pelU,  She 
did  frequently  remark  thereon  with  much  eaniest- 
nesse  and  sweetnesse.  She  was  able  most  days 
to  walk  out  a  little ;  and  sometimes,  she,  being 
unwilling  to  disappoint  my  Desires,  would  consent 
to  be  borne  on  a  Chaire  bf  two  of  the  Men,  never 
failing  to  thank  them  witli  much  kindnesse  of 
manner,  and  ezpres&ing  her  conceme  at  giving  this 
Trouble.  One  fore-noon  I  did  prevail  with  her  to 
let  them  carry  her  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  House,  to  a  sheltered  sunnv  Spot,  whereunto 
we  did  oft  resort  formerly  to  hear  the  Wood-pi- 
geons whidi  frequented  the  fine  Trees  hereabout 
We  seated  ourselves,  and  did  passe  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantly :  she  remarked  how  mercifully  it 
was  ordered,  that  these  Pleasures  should  remaine 
to  the  last  Days  of  Life ;  that  when  the  Infirmities 
of  Age  make  tne  Company  of  others  burthensome 
to  us,  and  ourselves  a  burthen  to  them,  the  quiet 
Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  Cfad  afibras  a 
simple  Pleasure  whidi  needeth  not  ang^t  else 
than  a  contented  Minde  to  enjoy :  the  Singing  of 
Bird%  even  a  single  Flower,  or  a  pretty  Spot  Uke 
this,  with  its  bank  of  Primroses  and  the  Brooke 
ninninff  in  there  below,  and  this  warm  Sunshine, 
bow  pleasant  are  thev.  They  take  back  the 
Thoughts  to  our  Youth,  which  Age  doth  love  to 
look  back  upoa     She  then  relati»  to  me  many 


Passages  of  lier  early  Li  fe,  wherein  was  observable 
the  same  Love  of  natural  Beau^  that  doth  bow 
minister  in  so  laiige  a  measure  to  her  Enjovment 

**  The  sweete  Season  of  Spring  was  deugbtfull  to 
her  beyond  any  other  Time  of  the  Teare :  vet  in  aU 
did  she  recognise  the  bountifull  Hand  of  the  Crfo- 
tor;  and  most  aptly  drew  from  all  his  Worket 
those  Divine  Teacnings  made  manife^  to  the  pioot 
and  lowly  Hinde,  unto  whom  Day  unto  Pay  utter- 
etk  Speech^  and  Night  unto  Night  aheveth  Knowl- 
edge. In  the  Quietness  of  Contemplation,  the  still 
small  Voice  of  God  findeth  a  Place  in  the  Heart: 
she  had  listened  thereunto  in  the  days  of  her  Youth, 
and  in  Age  she  reapeth  her  Reward :  the  Yeares 
draw  not  nigh  unto  her  when  she  will  say,  /  have  no 
pleaevre  in  them.  Such  were  my  thoughts,  as  I 
oeheld  her  placid  Enjoyment,  ana  heard  her  com- 
mend the  delicate  Beauty  of  a  Flower  she  held  in 
her  Hand,  remarking  that  she  look*d  upon  this  Por- 
tion of  Creation  as  m  a  particular  manner  worthy 
of  our  sacred  regard,  the  Flowers  of  the  Field  being 
sanctified  by  our  Lord,  teaching  from  them  Lessons 
of  Faithfulness  in  the  Wisdom  and  Love  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  repeate 
the  90th  and  9 1  st  P»alme$,  which  I  did  for  the  most 
part ;  she  repeated  after  roe  the  words.  Yet  is 
there  Strength,  Labour  and  Sorrott.  Three  score  and 
ten  Yeares  I  have  not  scene :  and  this  lengthened 
Span  of  life  may  not  be  ordained  for  me,  yet  in  the 
latter  Days  of  my  Pilgrimage,  thus  farre  toward  the 
Grave,  the  Lord  hath  lay^  upon  me  no  Burthen 
which  his  Love  hath  not  made  li^ht  and  easy  to  be 
borne :  Sight  and  Hearing  remaine,  and  tly  use  of 
my  Limbs  so  Cure  as  an  old  woman  needeth.  Sure- 
ly Ooodneese  and  Mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
Davs  of  my  Life,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  close, 
andf  my  evening  Sun  will,  I  humbly  hope,  be  per- 
mitted to  set  in  brightness.  She  took  a  Rose-bud 
whidi  I  had  gathered,  and  sayd.  This  Bud  will  never 
open;  but  some  there  are  which  will  unfold  in 
Heaven.  She  look'd  earnestly  in  soy  Face :  I  per- 
ceived her  meaning.  My  precious  Cfiild^  mine  that 
is  in  Heaven,  I  sayd,  and  could  not  refrsine  from 
Teares.  Calm  thyselfe,  my  Daughter :  I  shall  soap 
meet  him,  if  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  where  his 

gure  Spirit  is:  let  roe  feel  as  a  Link  between  thv 
oul  and  hia  O  that  I  may  one  day  meet  there  all 
my  deare  Children :  many  have  been  my  Bereave- 
ments, but  Mercy,  tender  Mercy  was  m  all  my 
Afflictions.  We  arose,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  a 
good  part  of  the  Way  towards  the  House,  untill  the 
Servants  met  ua  Henceforth  my  Mother  left  the 
House  but  seldom,  and  soone  shewed  herself  inea- 

Sable  of  much  exertion ;  her  strength  diminished 
aily,  and  she  became  scarce  able  to  quit  her 
chamber. 

**  Slie  desired  one  day  to  speak  with  my  Hwband, 
and  oommunicated  to  him  her  conviction  that  there 
remained  to  her  but  a  short  Time  to  live,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  me  for  her  immediate  de- 
parture to  WimileJon,  talking  of  setting  forth  the 
next  IHiy;  but  it  was  too  lat^  she  was  too  weake 
to  bear  moving:  she  tooke  to  her  bed,  and  I  thence- 
forth left  her  not,  save  when  wanted  in  the  Nuraerw, 
*  One  night,  it  was  the  Sabbath,  she  called  us 
both  to  her  Bed-side,  expressed  her  Happtnesse  in 
beholding  us  so  united  in  the  bonds  of  Affection  and 
Friendship :  in  a  most  toochmg  manner  addressed 
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my  JStuhand^  commended  me  as  her  chief  earthly 
Treasure  to  his  continued  tender  Care  and  Love,  and 
then,  t}ie  Teares  running  down  her  Face,  thanked 
him  for  the  Kindnesse  and  Gentlenesse  he  had  al- 
ways shewn  to  her  beloved  Daughter ;  she  pressed 
our  two  Hands  together,  rays'd  herself  up,  and  in  a 
low  tremulous  Tone,  slowly  utter*d,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  Ihem,  these  Words: 

"Almighty  Father,  behold  thete  my  Children: 
blesae  them  in  each  oiher  and  in  their  Children : 
keepe  them  in  the  Path  of  Hiffhteotisnesae :  protect 
them  in  Danger^  comfort  them  in  Affliction^  and 
vshen  they  come  to  passe  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  ofDecUh,  let  their  Spirit  faint  not^  neither  be 
afraid;  but  let  them  lay  hold  on  the  Promises  of 
Eternal  Life,  through  Faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen. 
**  She  sunk  back  exhausted,  and  revived  not  ngaine 
to  hold  much  Intercourse  with  us.  Her  Counte- 
nance, though  at  times  marked  by  Suffering,  was 
Calm  and  reacefnil:  her  Eyes  mostly  closed  as  in 
Sleep :  the  silvery  Hair  parted  on  her  Forehead :  she 
lav  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Day  without 
taking  notice  of  any  thing :  tlvice  or  thrice  she  ask'd 
for  Water  to  drink,  and  smiled  affectionately  upon 
all  around. 

**  Late  in  the  evening  she  say'd,  Is  Mabel  here  f 
Her  faithful  Servant  approached  near  the  Bed.  She 
had  taken  leave  the  aay  before  of  such  of  our  Do- 
mestics as  slie  knew  personally,  and  now  gave  Mes- 
sages of  Remembrance  to  Uiose  at  Wimbledon,  not 
forgetting  one  or  two  poore  aged  Woemen,  to  whom 
she  had  beene  a  good  Friend  in  their  old  Age  of 
Poverty.  Againe  she  became  much  exhausted,  and 
we  thought  the  &int  Breathing  must  poon  cease ; 
but  she  so  remained  some  honres.  About  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning  she  opened  her  Eyes:  the 
early  Snnne  shone  in  at  the  Casement,  whioi  was  at 
the  farthest  side  from  the  Bed :  she  appeared  con- 
8cioi]s  of  the  Daylight,  and  we  could  partly  distin- 
guish the  words.  Heaven,  no  Sun,  the  Olory  of  Ood, 
the  Light  thereof.  She^look'don  all  that  were  neare 
nnto  her,  and  we  thought  she  say'd,  Deare  Children, 
I  stoop'd  to  kisse  her:  with  a  last  Effort,  she  re- 
turned my  Embrace ;  and  as  I  gently  lay'd  her  Head 
on  the  Pillow,  her  pure  Spirit  left  its  earthly  Man- 

Years  of  wedded  life  pass  away.  In  the 
midst  of  the  earnest  contention  of  hostile 
factions,  the  Scotch  party  and  the  English, 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent,  each 
claiming  the  might  of  trnth  upon  its  side, 
and  manfully  battling  for  it,  long  winters  and 
beautiful  summers  come  and  go  crowded 
with  events  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  bloom  of  the  bridal  year  in  the  old  man- 
sion has  long  given  place  to  the  ripe  fruit  of 
middle  life.  Through  the  long  corridors 
and  spacious  halls^  the  voices  of  children 
make  May-day  merry  in  its  early  wild  flow- 
ers and  garlands  of  green,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  ring  with  joyous  wishes  and  loud 
laughter  over  the  early  call  and  the  twilight 
game.    The  mother,  care  or  subdued  sorrow 


stealing  over  her  still  beautiful  face,  but  never 
invadJDg  her  brave,  placid  heart,  looks  on  in 
grateful  joy,  that,  though  much  has  been 
taken  away,  so  much  still  has  been  left  be- 
hind. The  husband  and  father,  often  ab- 
sent and  long,  is  still  the  load-star  of  every 
heart  in  the  home-circle, — his  departure  no- 
ted with  sorrow,  his  letters  read  aloud  until 
the  sweet  words  they  contain  become  jewels 
of  love  garnered  up  with  other  sacred  mem- 
ories, and  his  return  chronicled  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  welcomed  by  moist  eyes  that 
long  have 

"  marked  his  coming. 


And  look'd' brighter  when  he  came.** 

"July  19,  Monday. — Tester-noone,  thankes  be 
unto  the  Most  Sigh,  to  my  unspeakable  joy  and 
comfort,  my  deare  Life  returned  to  his  Familie, 
through  Hercie  well  in  Health,  but  changed  by  the 
long  Sea-Yoyages  and  the  climate  of  the  Indies ; 
this,  though  onely  in  the  outward,  beeing  the  same 
loving  Husband  and  Father.  He  stayed  not  in  Lon- 
don, but  so  soone  as  he  could  leave  the  Ship,  did 
earnestly  «et  forth  hitherward.  He  eicpresseth 
some  surprise  to  find  the  Nation  so  quiet  The  joy  of 
our  Meeting  was  saddened  by  the  manie  relations 
to  be  given  of  the  murther  of  the  late  King  and 
of  some  of  his  former  Friends,  and  divers  other 
particulars  of  the  state  of  AfiBaires  and  Parties,  and 
the  hopelesse  condition  of  his  present  Majestic :  of 
Famibe  news  there  was  much  to  learn :  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Spenser  sayth, 

"*  One  loving  honre 
For  manle  yearet  of  Borrow  can  dlspenae, 
A  dram  of  Sireet'ia  worth  a  poond  of  Soora : 
She  hath  fngot  how  manie  a  woftill  Stovia 
For  him  she  bath  endured :  she  apeaks  no  more 
Of  pa9t ;  true  is,  that  true  Lore  hath  no  power 
Tolookenback;  his  ^ea  bee  fixed  before.' 

**  Feare  that  I  can  scarce  say  this,  not  having  so 
great  Hopefulnesse. 

"  My  deare  Life  is  well  satisfied  with  his  Daugh- 
ters, and  knoweth  not  which  he  doth  the  meet  ad- 
mire ;  yet  methought  his  eye  turned  to  the  young- 
est most  lovingly :  he  is  pleaaed  to  commend  my 
care  of  thenL  1  had  fearea  that  he  might  thinke 
them  forward  or  deficient  in  observance  of  some 
ceremonies,  and  did  essay  some  little  Apologie  if 
they  were  more  free  in  his  presence  than  did  seeme 
altogether  becoming,  seeing  they  had  beene,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  iny  retired  Ufe,  more  with  mee  than  is 
cuBtomarie.  In  my  lonely  state,  I  was  faine  to  so- 
lace myself  with  Uieir  sweet  Societie,  and  did  en- 
courage them  to  feele  unrestrained  before  mee; 
manie  a  lonesome  and  wearie  Houre  have  they 
lightened  by  their  simple  Talke,  and  eased  me  not 
seldome  of  troubled  Thoughts  by  their  dutifuU  Af- 
fection. 

"He  smiled  as  he  replied  he  knew  not  what 
might  be  deemed  too  forward,  they  spake  not  to 
him  without  Blushing,  yet  were  they  free  from 
awkward  Bashfulne88e,he  wished  them  none  other- 
wise, or  in  aught  different,  and  had  onely  to  desire 
that  they  mi^ht  grow  up  such  as  their  Mother. 
Teares  did  spring  to  my  Eyes  as  he  uttered  these 
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k  ind  Words ;  but  tlthoogh  as  a  Wife  the  pravse  was 
»weet  and  inoouraging,  aud  I  believe  might  be  so 
r4*ceiyed  without  conceit,  yet  io  my  Hearte  did  arise 
(he  secret  prayer,  that  they  might  be  much  better 
Women  than  their  Mother.  He  added,  no  Father 
could  desire  better  or  prettyer  Ohildreo,  and  in  his 
fib«ence  .Diana  had  so  grown,  the  wa^  tho*  not  so 
handsome  as  Fanmf,  an  exceeding  lovely  young 
creatare.  80  we  are  rich  in  our  Iktughtere^  if  in 
ncutjht  elte.  , 

"  St.  V  ALnrnini's  Dat,  Feb.  14.  Thureday^^Ai  an 
early  houre  this  moroiqg  a  small  packet  was  left 
bv  a  serving  Man  wearing  a  Livene  not  knowna  to 
iytlffoU  who  tooke  it  from  him.    It  was  addressed 
to  Mistress  Franeee  WiUcughhy,  Fanny  received  it 
with  an  abashed  Countenance  as  her  eye  caught  the 
writing  of  the  Superscription  which  character  did 
not  seeme  altogetner  strange  to  her.    Within  the 
outmost  paper  was  a  Letter  tied  with  silke.    She 
quickly  handed  it  to  mee  to  open,  but  I  would  not 
so  dishonour  8t  Valentine,  and  left  her  to  penetrate 
the  Mysterie.     The  custome  is  in  my  minde  a 
liannlesse  one,  innocent  in  being  generall,  and  in 
itA  poetical]  and  fimcifull  guise  partaking  some- 
what of  the  Ancient  Chivalrous  Character:  No 
doubt  the  Knight  in  this  httle  piece  of  Oallantrie, 
is  a  certaine  Gentleman  whose  attentions  will  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  (aire  young  Maiden ;  who  can 
say  that  sSie  will  not  sometime  looke  backe  upon 
this  vei  y  Day  with  a  mournfull  pleasure  I  But  I  will 
checke  my  penne,  nor  disturb  even  in  imagination, 
what  is  perhaps  the  first  whisper  of  Love  to  her 
young  heart;  it  may  not  bee  so,  but  I  know  not  a 
more  blessed  reliefe  to  my  conoeme  for  this  deare 
Child  than  that  no  manage  contract  should  be  made 
f<ir  her,  unsanctified  by  a  sweet  and  holie  Affection. 
Custom*)  bath  led  us  wron^  in  this  matter,  in  the 
disposal  of  one  dearely  loved  Daughter ,  not  so  shall 
it  againe :  I  have  heard  say  that  one  overture  of 
manage  was  made  by  my  Lord  Leiceater,  who  did 
aske  my  hand  for  his  sonne.  Lord  Xm/^  which  was 
respectfullie  declined  by  my  honoured  Father:  I 
was  of  tender  Teares»  and  my  Mother  approved 
not  engagements  entered  into  for  parties  in  their 
Childhood" 

The  Rtory,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Diary,  is  traced  with  so  delicate  a 
hand,  and  is  so  blended  and  intermingled 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  family 
history,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
repeat  it  in  ordinary  narrative.    Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  earnest  in  the  outset,  both  by  prin- 
ciple and  temperament,  for  the  reform  then 
universally  demanded  by  all  classes  without 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  court,  becomes 
at  length  lukewarm  towards  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  army  and  Parliament,  and 
finally  finds  himself  upon  the  death  of  the 
King  numbered  among  the  opponents  of  the 
leading  party  in  the  Commons.    Retiring 
upon  the  oocurrenoe  of  this  deeply  depre- 
cated event  to  private  life  upon  his  estates, 
he  yet  views  with  great  solicitude  the  wild 
current  along  whidi  the  public  aflBun  of  the 


country  are  rashing,  more  with  the 
than  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  inter- 
pose any  effort  which  should  stay  their  fury. 
He  is  the  fdr  representative  of  what  might 
have  been  called  the  Puritan  nobility  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  true  exponent  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  upper  clans  of  English 
society  of  that  day,  which,  earnest  and  act- 
ive for  thorough  reform  in  the  government, 
were  yet  strongly  conservative  towards  the 
old  kingly  fabric  Vhich  seemed  tumbling 
into  ruins.  The  obiect  of  much  hope  to 
the  great  mass  of  this  class,  among  whom 
he  stood  pre-eminent ;  the  chief  personage  in 
all  their  plans  for  the  recovery  of  what  they 
did  not  deem  to  be  irrevocably  lost;  and 
the  centre  of  a  wide  and  constant  cor- 
respondence; Lord  Willoughby  becomes  a 
mark  upon  which  the  government  de  facto 
had  set  its  eye,  to  the  knowledge  and  great 
sorrow  of  the  loved  ones  of  toe  home-cir- 
cle, for  upon  his  liberty  and  life  all  thdr 
hopes  of  worldly  enjoyment  depended.  Un- 
accustomed to  be  diverted  through  fear  of 
danger  from  his  pursuit  of  the  mat  ends  of 
duty,  Lord  Willoughby  soon  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  political  schemes, 
which,  to  the  existing  government,  seem 
strongly  tainted  with  treasonable  designs. 
Disdaining  to  fly,  he  is  arrested,  brought  a 
prisoner  to  London,  and  without  a  publie 
trial  or  opportunity  of  defense,  is  confined 
within  the  Tower.  *  He  is  soon  followed  by 
his  wife,  who  exhibits,  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment, the  enduring  fortitude  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  and  loving  woman. 

*  April  17,  Thureday, — The  Imprisonmrat  of  my 
deare  Husband  beoometh  greatly  Wearisome  to 
him.  He  doth  now  often  wish  that  hee  had  nut  re- 
turned to  England,  but  had  stayed  to  manage  his 
affiure  in  AnHgua,  saying  to-day  when  the  tame  drew 
neare  for  mee  to  take  my  Leave,  that  hee  would  more 
willingly  bee  separated  from  us  by  the  wide  Sea, 
than  we  thicke  walls  of  the  Tower,  prevented  the 
free  use  of  his  Limbs,  and  denied  the  fresh  aire 
and  exposed  to  the  Insolence  of  the  Omtemour. 
Beholdmg  him  thus  chafed,  proposed  to  goe  my- 
selfe  to  the  Protector,  and  petition  far  Us  Release^ 
iMit  this  angered  him  Mightily.  Doe  suppose  it  is 
more  Diffi<mlt  to  Bfan*s  nature  to  be  patient  than 
it  is  to  us:  Accustomed  to  resist  and  overcome 
DiflScultie  and  Danger,  it  is  a  surprise  to  them 
when  it  doth  happen  Otherwiie ;  and  whatsoever 
thev  may  suffer,  if  likewise  occasion  offer  againe 
seloome  are  they  deterred  from  the  same  conduct 
At  this  time,  beleeve  my  Lord  would,  if  hee  were 

S'ven  his  libertie,  plunge  bto  the  first  scheme 
at  was  contrived  as  ho^ful  of  Suocesse,  as  though 
they  had  never  failed  m  Attempts  which  have 
hitherto  ended  ondy  in  Death  cr  Oapthritie :  Hee 
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did  urge  upon  me  to  leave  tbU  wearie  Citie :  The 
•1000/  aire  of  Parhatn  toould  betier  thy  Health  deare 
Wife ;  this  he  aajd  as  he  did  tenderly  remarke  on 
my  pale  and  wome  Lookes,  and  my  Haire  turn- 
ing Graie.  And  yet  it  will  goe  hard  to  part  taith 
$ueh  a  hvina  earetaker,  the  only  dear  Contort  I 
have,  Woofd  not  consent  to  leave  London,  on 
the  contrarie,  would  desire  to  stay  with  him  alto- 
gether in  the  Tower,  but  this  he  will  never  heare 
mee  speaike  o£  Reached  my  Lodging  well  nigh 
spent. 

**0€t.  2*7,  Monday. — Have  remained  in  the 
Tower  since  this  day  senight  to  attend  on  my 
dearest  Life,  who  hath  beene  grievously  ill,  he  is 
now  better  and  hath  walked  out  twice  or  thrice. 

**J)ec,  20,  Monday. — ^Later  than  usuall  when  I 
arrived  at  the  Ihwer;  tiie  striving  to  keepe  a 
eheerefull  countenance,  and  to  lighten  the  Hard- 
diips  of  this  long  imprisonment,  is  beginning  to 
affect  my  health :  to^iay  my  heart  was  full,  and  I 
gave  way,  on  first  meeting  my  deare  Hushand't 
embrace,  and  hidde  my  &e  on  his  shoulder,  un- 
able to  controll  my  teares.  My  poore  Wife,  thou 
art  wome  out,  he  sayd  tenderlie,  but  eJieere  up, 
love,  wee  will  heme  a  merrie  Chrietmasfe  yet.  It  was 
very  sweet  to  bee  comforted  by  him,  even  in  a 
Prison.  When  my  time  was  up  and  I  had  to 
leave,  he  consented  to  take  into  consideration  what 
I  had  urged  more  than  once,  that  I  should  Peti- 
tion the  I*roteetor  in  Peisoa 

**  January  8,  Thursday. — Set  forth  in  a  good  De- 
^ee  of  outward  Composure,  and  not  without  an 
mward  Strengthening  which  did  greatly  support 
mee ;  neverthelesee,  when  wee  stopped  at  White' 
hall,  I  had  much  need  of  my  Lord  LiaUs  arme. 
When  wee  entered  the  roome,  the  Protector  sate  at 
a  Table  whereon  were  Papers  and  Letters.  One  or 
two  Gentlemen  were  in  attendance,  whom  hee  did 
dismisse,  and  then  rose.  My  Lord  Lisle  epake  a 
few  wordes  and  ledde  me  towards  him:  He 
bowed  as  I  advanced,  with  the  petition  held  in 
my  hand,  and  presented  it  to  him;  he  tooke  it, 
and  motioned  to  mee  to  be  seated.  I  was  fame  to 
obey  him  through  weaknesse,  else  would  it  have 
better  pleased  me  not  to  accept  even  this  small 
Oourteeie  at  his  hands.  He  ebnced  at  the  paper 
and  then  spake:  The  Lord  WUlouahby  doth  en- 
treat his  Enlaryement  in  a  more  humble  tone  it 
seeme,  as  does  Setter  suit  his  Condition,  and  doth 
no  longer  talke  high  of  Injustice  and  the  like: 
it  M  wm  ;  He  is  one  who,  haviny  set  his  hand  to 
the  Plough,  hath  turned  backs,  and  concerning 
such  is  it  not  sayd  they  are  accursed  f  what  sayeth 
the  Spirit  to  the  Laomceans  t  Por  tha^  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my 
Mouth,  He  went  on  in  this  nuinner  for  some  time, 
and  then  savd,*  Idoeperceave  my  Lorde  WiUoughby 
giveth  us  his  word  that,  so  hee  may  bee  allowed  to  go 
forth  for  a  space,  to  attend  to  the  needful  settle- 
ment of  his  Affaires,  he  will  return  to  his  Jmpris- 
amment.  But  how  expeeteth  hee  to  be  believed: 
Who  shall ^mt  their  trust  in  euch  ashef  Hereat 
I  spake  with  tome  warmth.  Mew  I  remind  your 
Hip^hnesse  that  you  speak  to  the  Lord  WiUoughby 's 
TFy^0,  atui  ill  would  it  become  her  to  heare  such 
wordes  unmoved  I  crave  your  Hiffhnesse's  par- 
don, but  methinks  no  act  of  my  Jjora  doth  warrant 
any  man,  much  Usse  your  Highnesse,  to  doubt  his 


honour.     You  shall  judge  yoursdfe,  Kadam,  he 
replied ;  thereupon  hee  turned  to  a  Cabinet  tliat 
was  neare  to  him,  and  tooke  out  some  Papers; 
from  these  he  did  select  two  Letters,  one  of  these 
hee  unfolded  and  asked  mee,  did  I  know  the 
writing  f    I  could  not  denie  .that  I  did ;  there 
was  no  signature,  and  the  latter  part  was  in 
Cyphers.    Thai  is  not  the  only  one,  he  cootinued, 
ana  opened  another,  and  gave  it  mee,  dated  but 
two  months  backe :  His  Highnesse  did  then  com- 
mence a  Discourse,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  seem- 
ing rather  a  confused  utterance  of  his  Thoughts; 
quoting  sundrie.  texts  of  Scripture,  which  be  did 
intersperse  with  talke  of  Government,  High-trea- 
son, and  so  forth;  of  some  men  bemg  forced 
against  their  will,  to  rule  the  state,  thoiiqgh  eorelv 
oppressed  bv  the  biirtiien;  this  seemingly  aa- 
dressed  to  other  ears  than  mine;  after  a  while  hee 
paused,  and  I  againe  spoke  something  in  this  man- 
ner, that  I  did  conceave  a  Prisoner  and  one  ille- 
^aHj  made  so,  had  a  full  right  to  use  any  Means 
m  his  power  to  escape,  and  to  engage  his  Friends 
in  his  behalil  Ab  he  reply  ed  not,  I  further  sayd.  If 
your  Highnesse  cast  your  eye  back  a  few  yeares,  U 
would  be  sene  that  the  Lord  WiUoughby  did  show  as 
true  Concernment  for  the  lAbertie  of  the  Nation,  as 
others  who  were  then  strivino  onely  to  obtaine  this 
Justice  for  the.  People;  That  hee  beleeving  that 
howsoever  righteous  a   Cause  might  bee,  that  it 
would  not  san^ifie  un-righteous  Meanes,  and  fore- 
seeing great  JSvul  and  Confusion,  did  stop  short  in 
the  Worke,  was  no  dishonour  to  him  ae  a  Chrietian 
or  a  Gentleman,    As  to  High  Tkvason,  it  vaeseth 
my  poore  abilitie  to  comprehend  what  doth  make 
^gn  TVeason,  seeing  it  changeth  eidee  with  the 
strongest,  and  is  the  Crime  of  the  Oppreased  re- 
sisting  the  (^pressor,    I  marveU  that  I  spake  so 
boldly.    So  I  arose  and  sayd.  Since  Tour  High- 
nesse  setteth  at  nought  my  Lord's  irord^  your 
Kghnesse's  anewer  will  bee  best  tranemitted  through 
your  Secretarie,  a  Wife's  Impes  repeate  not  words 
of  such  imUgnitie  to  her  Husband,  /  begge  your 
Highnesse's  leave  to  withdraw.    To  my  surprise 
hee  did  detain  mee,  and  questioned  mee  on  some 
indifferent  and  trifling  matters,  as  it  appeared  td 
mee,  then  of  a  sudden  changed  his  tone,  saying. 
Who  can  find  a  vertuous  Woman  t  her  price  is  far 
above  Rubies;  the  heart  of  her  Husband   doth 
safely  trust  in  her.    Madam,  we  doe  accept  my 
Lord  WiUoughby*s   termes,  holding  his  -Wiffs 
truth  as  his  hostage,  his  petition  shall  be  laid 
before  the  CouncilL    So  ended  the  interview,  aod 
I  nasted  to  the  Tower,    It  is  rumoured  that  the 
Protector  is  greatly  desirous  that  the  old  Peeres 
should  come  to  his  new  House  of  Lords:  hence 
his  wish  to  obnciliate  in  some  Quarters.  His  lookes 
are  not  those  of  one  at  ease  in  his  Position,  bis 
face  was  wome  and  cast  downe,  and  I  observed  an 
anxious  manner  of  listening  to  any  Sound,  and 
onoe  at  a  sudden  movement  of  my  Lord  ZAsle,  be 
started  and  looked  behind  him,  seeming  as  thoogh 
hee  would  have  put  his  Hand  on  uie  PistoUs 
which  were  beside  him,  but  checked  himaelfe ;  do 
compassionate  him,  as  one  who  hath  felt  himaelfe 
caUed  to  a  mightie  Worke,  the  Issues  whereof 
have  beene  too  mightie  for  his  Guidance,  and  too 
fidl  of  Temptation  and  Conflict  for  his  Peace. 
Many  do  say  of  him,  that  never  was  there  a  man 
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*f  HO  great  Ooorage  and  Abilitie  to  lead  others, 
^ith  rower  have  oome  Pride  and  Selfe-ezaltation, 
Liftd  these  have  brought  Crueltie,  and  Injustice: 
:»ut  who  am  I  that  I  should  Judge  Him,  or  speake 
>f  eyents  above  mj  Knowledge  Mid  Place:  Let 
nee  be  thank  full  for  the  prospect  of  the  speedie 
Ei^flease  of  my  beloved  Ruthand  from  his  long 
[  mprisomnent" 

With  a  single  letter  from  Lord  Wil- 
loughbj  to  his  wife,  written  afler  the  Resto- 
rution,  we  will  close  our  already  too  pro- 
tracted notice.  Most  earnestly,  without  one 
i^ord  of  cautionary  advice,  do  we  commend 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Diary  of  Lady 
Willoughby  to  the  perusal  of  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Nett  to  the  biography  and 
history  of  the  great  men  and  great  events 
of  that  day,  do  we  deem  it  to  be  a  book  of 
At^rling  value.  As  an  epitome  of  history, 
or  a  record  of  the  mat  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Great  Britain  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  regard 
it  as  holding  no  mean  place  ;  but  as  a  work 
of  .cultivated  taste,  high  character,  pure 
womanly  feeling,  and  unabated  interest, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  we 
consider  it  unsurpassed.  In  the  words  of 
another,  no  less  true  than  eloquent,  ^  Where 
natural,  simple  feeling,  pure  piety,  the  un- 
affected womanly  thoughts  of  a  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  are  vadued,  and  the  more 
for  being  elevated  above  the  sphere  of  com- 
mon life,  by  being  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  the  past, 
the  great  English  Revolution,  this  Diary  of 
Lady  Willoughby  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated." 

unrsa  rsoic  ths  loed  wuxouobbt  to  his  whs 

Deare  Heart : — ^Having  oooarion  to  send  Lyd- 
gate  into  the  Oountry  on  some  Busbesse  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  be  entrusted  to  Paper,  I  at  the  same 
time  make  htm  Bearer  of  these  Lines  to  my  deare 
Wife,  whose  tender  Hesrt  will  suffier  in  that  I 
have  to  write.  This  aftemoooe  was  sent  out  of 
the  World  the  honestest  and  noblest  Man  in  it ; 
Sir  Barrv  Vane  was  beheaded  on  Tawr HUltinoi- 
withstanmng  that  his  M«\juti$  had  ^edged  his 
word  to  remitt  the  Sentence,  sho«ild  it  he  given 
■gainst  him,  which  it  was  knowne  the  SolieUor- 
Oenerall  had  resolved :  there  is  a  Curse  methinks 
OD  Kingship ;  and  the  Royall  Word  is  ever  to  be 
a  Mockerie.  There  was  assembled  a  vast  molti- 
tode,  numbers  at  Whidowes  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  Houses ;  aa  Sir  JKsrry  jMws*d  within  the  ^biscr 
railing,  the  acrlamatinns  or  the  Peof^e  were  load, 


manie  crying  out,  The  Lord  goe  viih  you,  The 
Lord  helpe  you.  He  did  make  acknowledgement 
bv  taking  off  his  Hat  at  different  times;  as  the 
Sled  was  drawne  slowly  through  the  oiowd,  I 
heard  one  who  stood  necre  the  Sled  say  to  him,  it 
was  the  most  glorious  Seat  be  had  ever  sate  in ; 
he  answered  hmi.  It  tj  indeed:  one  Man  who  had 
knowne  him  in  New  England,  pressed  forward  to 
bid  Ood  blesse  him,  the  teares  on  his  furrowed 
Face.  Aa  he  stood  on  the  Scaffold  the  multitude 
were  stnicke  with  admiration  at  his  noble  presence 
as  hee  began  to  speake  to  them;  but  he  waa 
presently  interrupted  by  Sir  John  Robinson,  who 
was  there  for  this  intent,  and  who  ordered  Um 
Trumpeters  to  come  neare,  and  sound  the  Trum- 
pets before  his  Face,  to  prevent  his  betng  heard, 
and  this  waa  done  several!  times,  and  his  notes 
were  rudelv  snatched  from  his  hands  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  but  did  not  see  it;  the  People 
were  much  moypd  by  what  be  say'd,  and  it  waa 
feared  they  might  be  wrought  upon  in  a  degree 
like  to  be  dan^roua,  if  he  was  permitted  to  go 
un  with  his  Disooui-se.  As  he  knelt  downe,  one 
that  was  neare  heard  one  or  two  short  sentences, 
such  as,  /  bleue  the  Lord  vho  hath  counted  me  wor- 
ihie  to  eujfer  for  hie  name.  I  blesse  the  Lord  I 
have  not  deserted  the  righteous  Cause  for  which  I 
suffer.  Such,  deare  Jvife,  was  the  end  of  this 
good  and  upright  Man.  As  the  People  went  their 
way  after  the  fatal  stroke  was  given,  there  was 
much  murmuring ;  thev  spake  one  to  another  of 
his  manifold  Vertuea,  his  integritie  in  OlBce ;  whle 
some  scrupled  not  scoffingly  to  jest  on  the  worth 
of  a  Kings  Promise,  and  others,  whose  garb  be- 
tokened them  of  somewhat  better  Rank  than  the 
crowd,  did  with  great  warmth  enlarge  on  that 
Speech  of  his  in  the  ffouee  some  while  ago,  when 
he  did  support  the  Petition  of  the  Royalists, 
Prisoners  sold  for  Slaves  in  the  Publicke  Market 
at  Barbadoee  by  order  of  the  Protector.  His  Ma- 
ketie  is  bhuned  by  many.  I  mett  Mr.  Peoye,  who 
had  witnessAl  the  execution,  and  hee  say'd  to  mee, 
the  King  would  lose  more  by  this  Man's  Death 
than  he  would  get  againe  for  a  good  while  Tbt/ 
of  late  differing  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  there  has 
been  no  ^rsonall  enmitie  between  us,  and  greatly 
desiring,  m  remembrance  of  our  former  Friend- 
ship, to  see  him  once  more,  in  oompanie  with 
others  of  his  Friends,  I  visited  hun  on  the  mom- 
ii«of  his  Death.  Why,tMy*dhee,ehmUdwee  be 
affrighted  with  Death  f  I  Heete  the  Lord  lameo 
/arrefrom  being  affrighted  with  Death,  that  I  find 
it  rather  ekrinkefrom  mee  than  1  from  it.  Kitt- 
ing his  Children  he  gave  them  his  Blessing,  say- 
ing, the  Lord  would  be  to  them  a  better  Father 
than  he  waa :  told  them  not  to  be  troubled  ibr 
him,  he  was  going  home  to  his  Father.  I  have 
writt  these  particulars  for  your  private  reading. 
Farewell,  sweete  Wife,  whom  I  deariy  love,  vet 
would  I  rather  be  the  dead  Sir  Harry  Vane  than 
one  who  must  be  namelesse.  Wiu^yuoBBT. 

Btramd,  this  14th  day  of  June,  1662. 

N.   8«  D* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Jieview : 

I  HAVE  thought  that  at  a  time  when  public 
aitention  is  so  generally  turned  towards  the 
different  elements  which  are  mingling  to  form 
the  population  of  the  western  linxits  of  our 
country,  and  the  influence  which  that  popu- 
lation must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  exert 
upon  our  national  destiny,  the  following 
sketch  of  Mormon  history  might  not  bo 
uninteresting  to  a  portion  of  the  readers  of 
your  Review. 

In  treating  of  Mormonism,  I  propose  to 
state  the  origin  of  the  system ;  to  explain 
its  structure ;  to  represent  the  causes  of  its 
past  and  present  rapid  disseinination^  and 
to  give  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  **  stake  "  at  Kirtland  to 
the  present  time. 

And,  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  a 
few  events  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
^  Book  of  Mormon,"  a  work  which  bears  to 
the  remainder  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  didactical  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament 

Those  who  were  acqujunted  with  the  early 
life  of  the  founder  of  Mormoni^,  with  hid 
ignorance  and  character  for  stupidity,  won- 
dered much  at  the  publication  of  so  inven- 
tion-displaying and  elaborate  a  work,  of 
which  he  claimed  to  be  sole  author  and  pro- 
prietor; and  as  the  prophet  daily  Hved 
down  his  own  boasts  of  superior  virtue  and' 
wisdom,  the  wonder  grew  into  a  suspicion 
of  the  genuineness  of  his  claims  of  exclu- 
sive authorship.  A  short  time  served  to 
give  this  suspicion  basis  and  confirmation, 
and  a  number  of  affidavits  filed  almost 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  witnesses 
between  whom  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
collusion,  showed  clearly  the  sources  of  the 
pretended  inspiration.  .  . 

Of  these  affidavits  I  shall  only  give  the 
substance  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
which  embodies  nearly  all  the  information 
possessed  by  the  world  on  the  subject.  I 
quote  from  the  information  given  by  John 


Spaulding,  the  brother  of  the  subject  of  the 
testimony : — 

**  Solomon  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Ashford, 
Conn^  A.  D.  1761.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  was  afterwards  regularly  ordained  a 
minister.  After  preaching  three  or  four  years,  he 
gave  up  his  profesaion,  and  commenced  mercan- 
tile bufiiness,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Jo- 
siah,  in  Cherry  Valley,  K,  Y.,  where  he  fooo 
failed.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  himself  in  building  an  iron 
forge ;  but  in  this  business  also  he  soon  failed. 

**  Casting  about  him  for  some  method  of  retriev- 
ing his  losaes,  he  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
a  historical  romance  upon  a  subject  then  mnch 
mooted  in  the  scientific  world,  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  This  desien  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution between  1809  and  1812,  and  the  prodnce 
of  his  labors  was  a  novel  entitled  the  *  Manuscript 
Found'  In  this  work  he  mentioned  that  the 
American  continent  was  colonized  by  Lehi,  the 
son  of  Japheth,  who  sailed  firom  Chaldea  soon  alter 
the  great  dispersion,  and  landed  near  the  isthmus 
of  Dariea  Lehi's  descendants,  who  were  styled 
Jaredites,  spread  gradually  to  the  north,  bearing, 
with  them  the  remains  of  antediluvian  scioice, 
and  building  those  cities  the  ruins  of  whidi  we 
see  in  Central  America,  and  the  fortifications 
whicli  are  scattered  along  the  Cordilleras. 

**  Long  after  this,  Nephi,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
emigrated  to  America  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
ten  tribes  whom  Shalmanezet  led  away  from  Pal- 
estine, and  scattered  among  the  Midian  dtiei 
This  renmant  of  Joseph  was  soon  after  its  arrival 
divided  into  two  nations,  the  Kephites  and  the 
Lamanites.  These  nations  made  war  constantly 
against  each  other,  and  in  the  year  A.  D.  420,  m 
great  battle  was  fought  in  western  New-Tork, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  armies 
of  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  power.  One  man  oulv  was  left ;  Mo- 
noni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  who  hid  the  records  of 
the  Nephites  near  Conneaut,  Ohio,  previous^  at 
his  death." 

In  1812  Mr.  Spaulding  went  to  Ktts- 
burg  to  negotiate  for  the  pubUcation  of 
this  work.  He  presented  it  at  the  ofi&ce  of 
Patterson  &  Lambden,  but  his  proposals 
were  made  without  success.  It  ^eems,  how- 
ever, that  the  firm  did  not  give  him  a  deci- 
ded  refusal,  since  the  manuscript  was  left  at 
their  pffice.  In  1814  Mr.  Spaulding  moved 
from  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  settled,  to 
Washington  county,  Penn.,  irhete  in  1816 
he  died. 
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From  the  above  factA,  ivhich  might  be 
sabstantiated  by  a  vast  amount  of  confirma- 
tive testimony,  did  our  limits  permit,  we  arc 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  previously  to 
his  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
whicn  consists  of  the  historical  matter  above 
condensed^  and  of  various  prophecies  con- 
cerning himself^  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  religious  matter,  Smith  had  ob- 
tained access  to  the  *'  Manuscript  Found/^ 

How  he  gained  this  access  it  b  impossi- 
ble, with  any  degree  of  oertamty,  to  say. 
We  know  the  ^lanuscript  Found  to  have 
been  left  with  Patterson  &  Lambden  in 
1812,  but  all  subsequent  inquiries  as  to  its 
fate  have  been  ineffectual.  One  member  of 
the  firm  rarely  en«^ed  in  business,  and  has 
foigotten  the  affair  altogether ;  the  other  is 
dead. 

We  know,  however,  that  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who  was  next  to  Sraitl\  the  most  important 
man  in  the  Church,  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Lambden,  and  that  during  the 
three  or  fi>ur  yeara  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  he  prepared 
the  minds  of  over  a  thousand  people  for 
sudden  conversion  to  the  Mormon  faith,  by 
preaching  the  main  doctrines  of  the  system. 

Many  maintain  that  it  was  Rigdon  who 
obtained  the  manuscript  of  Spaulding,  mod- 
ified it,  chose  Smith  as  his  tool  and  cats- 
paw  wherewith  to  feel  of  public  opinion, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  sect  which  he  him- 
self had  in  fiust  created. 

The  following  testimony,  however,  al- 
though notactusdly  proving  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  would  seem  to  indicate  Smith  as  the 
originator  as  weU  as  prosecutor  of  the  scheme, 
although  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
did  exist  an  understanding  between  him  and 
Rie;don  long  before  1830,  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  sacred  writings. 

I  make  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  widow  of  the  author :  — 

"  Id  181*7,  the  vear  Rubfleauent  to  my  huf>biuid*8 
death,  I  remofrea  to  Ooononga  county,  In  New- 
York,  and  from  thence  to  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 
in  the  same  State,  having  with  me  a  trunk  coo- 
taining  his  writlngt.  At  the  latterplace  I  married 
■gain;  and  eooa  after  went  to  Mawwachuyetta. 
From  1817  to  1820  the  trunk  remained  at  OnoQ. 
daga  HoUow.  After  my  marriage  in  1820,  it  was 
removed  to  Hartwick,  where  it  remained  until 
1882.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  wan,  be- 
tween 1828  and  1B27,  frequently  seen  prowling 
roond  the  bouM  without  any  osteniible  olgect,  and 
■o  auBpicioai  were  his  manoeuTres,  t)iat  he  was 


once  or  twice  arrested  as  a  common  vagabond, 
and  only  escaped  the  penaltitfs  of  the  law  by 
runnipg  away. 

Mrs.  Spaulding,  at  the  time  of  giving 
this  testimony,  was  old,  and  family  misfor- 
tunes had  impaired  her  memory,  so  as  to 
destroy  her  recollection  of  the  smaller  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  removal  of 
the  trunk.  She  remembers,  however,  that 
the  above-mentioned  trunk  contained  quite 
a  number  of  writings,  at  the  time  when  she 
left  it  at  Onondaga  Hollow ;  and  although 
no  one  was  known  to  have  visited  it  between 
1817  and  1832,  it  was  found,  by  examina- 
tion in  the  latter  year,  to  contain  but  one 
roana^cript,  and  that  unimportant 

The  fact  that  Smith  was  near  this  vicinity 
and  engaged  in  questionable  business  at 
the  time,  during  which  his  revelations  were 
in  course  of  preparation,  seems  therefore,  in 
connection  with  the  others  above  mentioned, 
to  show  that  he  himself  purloined  the  manu- 
script, one  copy  of  which  had  been  left 
with  Patterson  &  Lambden.  Spaulding  was 
then  the  innocent  author  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  Smith  the  plagiarist  and  im- 
jKwtor  who  gave  it  to  the  world  as  inspira- 
tion. 

But  to  understand  thoroughly  any  system, 
we  must  seek  in  the  early  life  of  its  founder 
for  those  ultimate  causes  which  have  given 
it  its  peculiar  nature  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  I  think  that  we  may  find 
the  elements  of  Mormouism  in  the  early 
life  of  Smith. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1805,  in  the  town  of  Sharon, 
Vt,  of  poor  and  vicious  parents,  whose  in- 
fluence was,  in  his  early  years,  constantly 
exerted  to  suppress  the  development  of  any 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  human  soul  to 
the  exercise  of  which  his  disposition  might 
incline  him. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his 
family  removed  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  they  resided  about  eleven 
years.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  money-digger,  one 
in  which  the  ignorance  and  creduhty  of  his 
parents  constantly  prompted  them  to  engage 
^themselves  and  family,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  industrial  pursuits.  The  mounds 
and  sepulchres  of  the  extinct  races  of  our 
land,  holding  out  as  they  did  promises  of 
treasure  to  the  ignorant,  gave,  the  countir 
over,  strong  moUves  to  the  idle  and  avan- 
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eious  to  searcli  into  tbeir  deptbs  and  en- 
deavor to  reap  advantage  from  the  exami- 
nation of  their  contents.  Accordinglj,  we 
find  Smith,  in  early  youth,  following  his 
father,  pickaxe  on  shoulder,  digging  eagerly 
into  whatever  might  seem  an  Indian  tomb ; 
encouraged  by  stories  of  boundless  wealth 
hidden  in  the  earth  beneath  him,  which 
only  waited  the  touch  of  his  skilful  hand,  or 
the  presence  of  the  divining-rod,  to  reveal 
itself  to  the  world;  and  subsisting  by  the 
plunder  of  hen- roosts,  or  upon  whatever  else 
fortune  might  throw  in  his  way. 

The  effects  of  such  a  course  of  life  upon 
him  who  follows  it  may  readily  be  im- 
agined. Constantly  revelling  amid  the  wild- 
est fictions  which  the  avarice-stimulated  im- 
agination of  his  parents  could  fabricate,  his 
fancy  and  love  of  the  marvellous  were  cul- 
tivated to  a  surprising  de^ee.  Constantly 
striving  for  gold,  and  obtaming  little  by  his 
efforts,  he  prized  it  above  all  other  things, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  avaricious  of 
men.  Hope  of  future  acquisition  sustained 
him  in  his  labors;  and  as  he  was  seldom 
reduced  to  want,  but  generally,  either  di- 
rectly, by  obtaining  articles  of  value  as  a 
reward  of  his  researches,  or  indirectly,  by 
cheating  those  who  joined  him  in  specula- 
tions of  the  kind,  made  his  expeditions  sup- 
port him,  a  strong  and  buoyant  feeling  of 
self-confidence  was  created  and  fostered.  Per- 
manent feelings  of  this  kind  are  only  com- 
panions of  those  who  have  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally found  in  conjunction  with  decision, 
with  pride,  and  often  with  vanity;  all  of 
which  qualities  Smith  possessed  in  a  very 
high  degree,  as  is  indicated  by  his  conduct 
in  after  life.  He  could,  when  he  had  risen 
to  power,  frame  legends  to  reanimate  the 
desponding  spirits  of  his  devotees,  and  could 
hope  on,  even  when  his  Church  was  most 
persecuted  and  scattered,  for  final  exalta- 
tion and  boundless  dominion. 

Such  was  his  cupidity,  that  he  announced 
revelation  after  revelation  to  his  saints,  com- 
manding them  to  bring  him  moneys  and 
necessaries  when  his  treastiry  was  full ;  and 
such  his  vanity,  that  it  required  all  the  faith  I 
of  his  followers  to  obviate  the  ridiculous 
effects  of  his  boasts.  He  was  firm  even  to 
obstinacy,  as  his  unyielding  determination 
to  occupy  western  Missouri  testifies;  and 
proud,  regarding  all  men  as  fit  subjects  of  a 
delusion  m  which  he  did  not  himself  be- 


lieve. Yet  he  possessed  a  trait  of  character 
seldom  joined  with  pride,  a  low  cunning 
which  could  stoop  to  the  adoption  of  any 
means  for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  ob- 
ject, and  which  often  defeated  the  best  pre- 
concerted projects  of  his  enemies. 

In  foresight,  and  power  of  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  the  future  from  the  as- 
pect of  the  present,  he  was  far  from  deficient, 
as  the  organization  of  his  Church,  adapted 
to  all  countries  and  all  times,  testifies ;  but 
we  often  find  him  overlooking  affidrs  of  mi- 
nor importance,  with  a  neglect  which,  in  one 
occupying  his  position,  seems  surprising.  He 
would,  for  instance,  jest  over  his  own  infalli- 
bility and  inspiration ;  would  provoke  wan- 
tonly  the  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  of 
his  dependants ;  and  would  openly  proclaim 
projects  the  concealment  of  which  policy 
plainly  dictated. 

His  intellect  was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Great  powers  of  reasoning  were  his  naturalgift ; 
and  as  his  reasonings  were  rather  of  an  analog- 
ical than  an  analytical  cast,  there  existed  (as 
is  always  the  case  with  minds  thus  consti- 
tuted) a  deep  vein  of  humor  that  ran 
through  all  he  said  and  did.  An  imperfect 
education  had  left  him  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  language;  and 
hence  his  oratory  and  writings  are  charac- 
terized by  most  ridiculous  grammatical  blun- 
ders. He  possessed,  however,  a  rough  kind 
of  eloquence  which  won  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  too  ignorant  to  see  the  glaring  absivdi- 
ties  of  his  doctrines. 

Add  to  these  qualities  a  retentive  memo- 
ry ;  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
so  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  observing 
it;  ambition  that  knew  no  scruple,  and 
licentiousnes  that  scorned  all  bounds ;  a  Her- 
culean frame  and  a  commanding  appearance  ; 
and  we  have  the  Mahomet  of  America,  and 
the  most  dangerous  religious  impostor  that 
has  appeared  for  centuries. 

The  knowledge  of  his  early  life  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  is  limited ;  for 
all  that|Seems  to  have  been  desired  by  those 
who  made  researcheis  or  gave  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  was  either  to  establish  the 
bad  character  of  the  Smith  £unily,  or  to 
show  the  real  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

We  find  him  at  the  ks^  of  17  going  out 
among  the  neighbors  to  do  work  by  the  job. 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him, 
showing  the  effect  which  his  previous  train* 
ing  in  me  ^Id-seeking  department  had  at 
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this  time  produced  in  exciting  a  love  for  the 
marvellous  and  mysterious.  It  is  in  itself 
trifling,  and  only  derives  importance  from  its 
connection  with  his  after  life. 

As  he  was  engaged  one  day  (1822)  in 
^^S^^S  ^  ^^^  ^^  company  with  a  neigh- 
bor, a  very  curious  'stone  was  discovered, 
which  he  desired  leave  to  examine.  This 
bein^  granted,  he  put  it  into  his  hat  and 
asked  Ohase,  the  friend  whom  he  was  help- 
ing, to  lend  it  to  him.  Chase  did  so,  teUing 
him  at  the  same  time  not  to.  lose  it,  as  it 
was  something  of  a  curiosity.  Soon  after 
this,  Joe  began  to  aver  that  with  this  stone 
he  could  discover  treasure,  and  see  all  things 
both  above  and  beneath  the  earth.  Chase 
then  called  upon  him,  and  required  it  of 
him;  but  Smith  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  up.  It  was  afterwards  used 
in  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  styled  the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thimi- 
mim. 

His  employment  between  this  time  and 
1826  is  not  known,  saving  some  few  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  gold  and  silver.  One 
of  his  neighbors  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  employed  by  the  Smith  &mily 
upon  the  occasion  of  such  an  expedition. 
These  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  divining- 
rod  ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  sheep,  previous 
to  the*  commencement  of  the  incantations ; 
the  formation  of  a  drcle  of  stones,  and  othbrs 
of  a  like  nature ;  from  an  observation  of 
which  said  witness  sagely  concludes,  that  the 
business  brought  them  more  mutton  than 
gold. 

Occasionally  he  was  heard  advancing 
contradictory  statements  concerning  a  dia- 
covery  made  bv  himself  of  certain  gold 
plates,  and  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
connection  between  himself  and  the  spirit- 
world.  These  various  stories  gradually  as- 
sumed form,  and  in  after  times,  &e  story  told 
to  those  who  asked  concerning  his  inspira- 
lion  and  published  in  the  same  writings,  was 
as  follows: — 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  revival  of  reli^on  occurred  in  the  village 
where  he  lived,  by  which  many  young  peo- 
ple of  his  'acquaintance  were  converted.  His 
own  mind  was  much  troubled  by  a  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
doubts  which  of  the  various  religious  sects 
was  most  worthy  of  his  support.  One  day, 
as  he  retired  to  a  grove  for  purposes  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  an  angel  from  hea- 
Tou  YTU    iro*  ru 


ven  appeared,  comforting  him,  and  prophe- 
sying that  he  should  be  the  founder  of  a 
sect  destined  to  be  greater  than  all  others, 
and  to  Embrace  all  mankind  as  its  members. 
He  was  directed  to  search  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  Camora,  in  Manchester,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  volume  which  should 
contain  the  institutions  of  this  sect,  and  which 
had  been  buried  there  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen hundred  years.  He  searched,  found,  and 
was  about  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  when 
a  voice  from  heaven  forbade  him,  and  en- 
joined upon  him.  a  certain  course  of  con- 
duct for  the  ensuing  four  years.  He  was 
to  be  married  to  a  woman  described  to 
him,  and  whom  he  should  know  as  soon  as 
they  might  meet ;  and  was  to  prepare  him* 
self  for  the  labor  of  translation  by  diligent 
study  of  the  Coptic  In  1827  he  might  re- 
turn and  claim  the  book. 

He  obeyed  the  Divine  command;  was 
married  in  1826 ;  obtained  a  complete  mas- 
tery over  the  difficulties  of  the  Coptic^*  and 
returned,  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Lord's  promise. 

The  spot  being  indicated  to  him  by  the 
r^coUection  of  his  former  adventure,  he  re- 
moved the  earth,  and  saw,  after  opening  a 
stone  box,  a  large  number  of  gold  plates,  each 
about  eight  inches  long  and  seven  wide,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  sheet  tin.  Upon  taking 
up  the  precious  record,  he  looked  down  into 
the  cavity  occasioned  by  its  removal,  and 
saw  a  toad,  which  immediately  leaped  out 
and  assumed  the  form  of  the  Prince  of  the 
infernal  world.  His  majesty,  glancing  at 
Smith  for  an.  instant,  rushed  upon  him, 
de^t  him  a  tremendous  blow,  and  wrenched 
from  him  the  sacred  plates. 

Nothing  daunted,  and  animated  by  super- 
natural aid,  the  diaring  intruder  grappled 
with  his  opponent,  and  after  a  hard  contest 
succeeded  m  regaining  his  treasure,  with 
which  he  commenced  an  immediate  retreat 
The  baffled  fiend  followed  dose,  and  planted 
upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  prophet  a 
kick  which  raised  him  four  feet  into  the 
air ;  then,  disappointed,  vanished. 

But,  unluckily  for  his  credit,  Smith  had 
made  a  partial  exposure  of  himself  to  a 

*  With  r«gaid  to  this  profound  knowleilge  of 
the  Ooptio,  there  is  tome  reaeoQ  i|r  doubt,  at  be 
baa  assured  tboee  asking'  |^  die  meam^^  of 
Greek  paaaages,  that  th^  were  in  the  ancient 
Egjptiao,  and  oould  be  tranilated  by  oo  pexaott 
lave  bimaell 
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n^hbor,  Peter  Ingersol;  and  this  throws 
some  little  light  upon  the  pretended  discov- 
ery. The  conversation  had  turned  upon 
the  golden  Bible,  and  Joseph  had  admitted 
it  to  be  a  mere  speculating  affair ;  when, 
Ingersol  desiring  to  know  something  about 
his  first  proceedings,  he  answered :  "  Early 
in  the  fall  of  1827,  as  1  was  passing  along 
in  the  woods,  I  saw  some  beautiful  white 
sand.  I  gathered  several  quarts  of  it,  tied  it 
up  in  my  frookj  and  carried  it  home.  On 
entering  the  house,  I  found  the  family  at 
dinner.  They  were  all  anxious  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  my  frock ;  so  I 
gravely  told  them  that  I  had  the  golden 
Bible,  which  I  had  previously  mentioned; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  they  all  believed  me.  I 
added  that  no  man  could  see  it  and  live,  but 
still  offered  to  take  it  out  and  show  it  to 
them,  upon  which  they  left  the  room  in 
alarm.  Now,  says  I,  I  have  got  the  damn- 
ed fools  fixed,  and  will  carry  out  my  fun." 
Such  passages  as  this,  occurring  often  in  our 
heroes  life,  serve  to  show  that,  whatever  else 
he  was,  he  was  no  fanatic. 

I  have  mentioned  the  marriage  of  Smith. 
In  1826,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  named  Hale,  whose  father  soon  forbade 
him  his  house,  and  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Joe,  nothing  daunted,  went  to  a 
credulous  neighbor  named  Lawrence,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  a  silver 
mine  near  a  river  which  ran  by  the  place 
where  Miss  Hale  resided,  and  that  some  of 
the  silver  might  easily  be  put  into  boats, 
and  fioated  down  to  a  good  market  Lau- 
rence carried  Smith,  who  was  moneyless, 
whither  he  desired,  gave  him  upon  his  re- 
quest a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Hale^  and 
was  theu  left  to  go  home,  empty-handed  as 
he  came.  The  money-seeker  then  eloped 
with  his  chosen,  and,  by  promises  concern- 
ing a  gold  mine,  persuaded  a  good  old 
Dutchman,  named  Stowell,  to  move  all  his 
furniture  to  a  place  of  residence  which  he 
had  prepared. 

•  The  necessity  of  increased  expense  prob- 
ably made  him  cast  about  him  for  means. 
Accordingly  we  see  him,  in  1827,  in  Pal- 
myra, New- York,  entering  into  negotiations 
with  Martin  Harris,  for  the  pubhcation  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  To  use  his  own 
words  to  Ingersol,  ^  I  went  to  that  d~d 
fool,  Martin  Harris,  and  told  him  that  a 
revelation  from  heaven  had  informed  me 
that  he  ahoald  give  me  fifty  doUan  towards 


the  publication  of  the  Golden  Bible."  This 
Harris,  at  once  knave  and  fool,  partly  be- 
lieving in  Smithes  inspiration,  and  partly 
engaging  in  the  plan  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
was  the  best  tool  that  Smith  could  have 
found.  He  followed  Joe  to  the  town  of 
Harmony,  Pa.,  where  together,  Harris  act- 
ing as  secretary,  they  prepared  t^e  Book 
of  Mormon  for  the  press. 

Smith,  seated  on  one  side  of  a  suspended 
blanket^  diligently  used  the  above-mention- 
ed Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  pretended 
inspection  of  the  golden  plates,  (which  his 
disciple  was  not  permitted  to  see,  lest  their 
brightness  should  slay  him,)  while  Harris 
transcribed  his  words.  When  the  anxiety 
of  the  scribe  to  see  the  sacred  volume  be- 
came intense,  as  it  frequently  did,  a  revela- 
tion would  be  announced,  telling  him  to 
wait  patiently;  and  thus,  restraining  him 
from  undue  meddling,  and  encouraging  him 
by  fiattery,  his  master  prevailed  upon  him 
to  advance  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  the  work,  which  took  place  in 
1830. 

From  the  above  facts  it  must  appear  that 
money-making  was  primarily  Smith's  ob- 
ject, and  that  it  was  success  which  enabled 
him  to  make  his  high  pretensions  to  sancti- 
ty and  miraculous  power. 

Besides  Martin  Hairis,  Smith  had  •gained 
over  to  his  interests  OKver  Cowdery  and  Da- 
vid Whitmer,  whom  he  occasionally  employ- 
ed as  secretaries ;  and  when  the  Book  t)f  Mor- 
mon was  issued  from  the  press,  a  Church 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Smith,  his  father, 
his  brother  Hyram,  and  these  three  worthy 
coadjutors.  The  doctrines  of  this  Churdi 
were  contained  in  the  newly  issued  volume ; 
but  as  there  were  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
only  meagre  explanations  upon  disputed  the- 
ological points,  the  summary  of  faith  was  soon 
after  enlarged  by  the  Book  of  Covenants, 
published  in  smidl  portions  and  at  intervals. 
This  last  was,  no  doubt,  partly  written  by 
Sidney  Rigdon,  during  the  sojourn  of  tlie 
Churdi  in  Ohio. 

The  Mormon  theological  belief^  thus  ush- 
ered into  the  world,  is  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  attention ;  and  although  we  may 
see  in  it  much  that  is  ridiculous,  it  never- 
theless appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  en- 
deavors of  a  sound  mind,  though  of  one 
sadly  misinformed,  to  dear  up  the  mysteries 
with  which  modem  speculation  has  darkened 
the  Scriptures;   the  principle  of  abfiolute 
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human  supremacy  in  Church  affiura  bemg 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  minds  of  the  members  of  a  sect 
which  is  to  be  governed  in  religious  belief 
by  one  individual^  must  be  deeplv  imbued 
with  faith,  lest  an  inquiring  spint  should 
overthrow  their  confidence  in  tne  claims  of 
hinri  who  governs  them.  Faith,  therefore, 
is  most  treated  of  in  the -Mormon  system; 
and  so  far  do  Mormons  carry  their  admira- 
tion of  this  quality  of  the  soul,  as  to  main- 
tain that,  it  is  the  power  by  which  God 
created  the  world.  In  this  view  they  sus- 
tain themselves  by  an  ambiguity  in  Hebrews 
zL  8,  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
our  translation* 

Good  works  are  less  made  a  theme  of 
injunction ;  and  although  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  Prophet  is  sternly  insisted  upon, 
many  indulgences  are  granted  to  the  saints 
in  other  respects,  and  many  restorations 
made  of  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects 
that  have  allowed  their  members  liberty  of 
action,  and  regarded  belief  as  the  only  re- 
quisite to  salvation.  The  Prophet,  for  in- 
stance, very  generously  allowed  his  chief 
supporters  polygamy,  provided  the  addi- 
tional wives  received  the  term  spiritual,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
himi^elf.  lais  privilege  was  of  course  un- 
mentioned  in  any  of  ^e  sacred  writings, 
and  extended  at  Smith's  good  pleasure. 

Three  offenses  Mormons  are  enjoined  to 
forgive,  but  the  fourth,  they  are  emphat- 
ically told,  God  shall  revenge  for  them ; 
i\nd  the  interpretation  of  this  has  ever  been, 
that  they  may  revenge  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  Smith 
ngrees  with  what  is  termed  the  Chlhodox 
belief,  as  nearly  as  he  understands  it ;  but 
was  often  heard  during  his  life  to  declare 
himself  far  superior  to  our  Saviour. 

The  Bible  is  said  to  be,  after  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  great  canon  of  faith ;  and 
claims  are  made  by  the  Prophet  of  having 
rectified  many  mistranslations,  and  restored 
many  parts  suppressed  by  the  Catholics, 
who  are  denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 
Mormons  regard  it  in  the  same  light  in 
which  Christians  regard  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  its  prophecies  are  to  be  literally  ful- 
ffllei 

There  aie  now  many  diflforenoes  in  the 
Church,  upon  thedogical  points ;  and  were, 
even  during  the  life  of  Smith.  Elder 
Pawley  Pratt  wrote  a  book,  entitled  the 


'^  Voice  of  Warning,"  in  explanation  of  the 
subjects  of  disputation,  which  is  almost  re- 
garded as  canonical. 

In  this  work,  the  Mormon  belief  concern- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  thus  explained : — 

*'  The  New  Jerusalem  mentioned  is  to  be 
built  up  in  America,  at  Independence,  Mo., 
and  at  the  same  time  the  old  shall  be  rebuilt 
in  Palestine.  The  two  cities  shall  flourish 
until  the  great  and  last  change,  when  both 
shall  be  caught  up  to  heaven,  to  be  near  the 
Lord  and  his  eternal  habitations.*^ 

The  Book  of  Mormon  decUres  that  the 
^'saints  of  the  Church  shall  in  after  ages 
be  equal  to  our  Saviour,  and,  like  him,  en- 
gage in  the  creation  and  salvation  of  worlds ;" 
and  adds,  **  that  there  are  four  future  states 
or  conditions  of  the  soul,  the  Celestial, 
the  Telestial,  the  Terrestrial,  and  the  In- 
fernal;''  so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Mormon  and  other  sects  can  be  as  well  pre- 
served hereafter  as  here. 

The  creed  of  the  Mormon  Church  would 
little  differ,  excepting  on  the  points  above 
enumerated,  from  that  of  any  Christian  de- 
nomination ;  but  from  what  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  main  fea- 
tures it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  propagated  by  Mahomet  Both  rec- 
cognize  the  principle  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
both  that  of  forcible  dissemination.  There 
are,  too,  in  both,  indulgences  for  the  faithftil 
and  sensual  paradises  reserved  for  the  elect. 

It  might  not  be  unprofitable,  did  limits 
permit,  to  continue  the  parallel,  and  show 
now  the  minds  of  the  great  impostors  of  dif- 
ferent ages  are  the  same,  and  how  the  sys- 
tems resulting  from  them  disUnguish,  m- 
variably,  fidse  teachers  from  The  True. 

Smithes  system  was,  however,  produced 
in  an  age  different  from  that  of  Mahomet, 
and  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
immediately  promulgated  by  the  sword. 
Care,  drcumspeetion,  and  an  .organization 
which  should  spread  itself  over  Sie  whole 
country,  were  necessair  before  forcible 
measures  could  quicken  his  onward  march  to 
power;  and  this  (»ganization  he  supplied 
with  a  skill  which,  considering  hb  eauca- 
tioDa]  advantages  and  hb  opportunities  of 
mvestigating  governmental  machinery,  b 
truly  wonderfuL 

He  was  head  of  the  Church,  and,  accord- 
ing to  hb  own  aoooonti  in  ooostant  comma- 
nication  with  the  Deity,  wboie  cwnmandilie 
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imparted  to  otheiB.  The  Ghurch  is  there- 
fore oommanded  to  listen  reverently  to 
what  he  says,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  affairs, 
apiritoal  and  temporal. 

He  only  exercised  this  power,  however,  as 
head  of  a  body  which  could  live  and  grow 
without  him.  He  was  but  the  leading 
meniber  of  the  First  Presidency,  which  con- 
aisted  of  three  individuals,  and  exercised 
supreme  authority  in  all  Church  affairs. 
The  other  two  members  were,  during  his 
life,  his  brother  Hyram  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 

Each  Mormon  church  is  called  a  stake, 
and  is  ruled  by  a  subordinate  presidency, 
consisting  of  three  high  priests,  who  in  re- 
ligious affiiirs  are  subject  to  the  central 
authority.  There  is  in  each  stake  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil,  and  in 
some  cases  in  religious  affairs,  which  is  com- 
posed ef  twelve  high  priests,  and  called  the 
«*HighCoun<nl.'' 

An  inferior  court  also  exists  in  each  stake, 
subordinate  to  the  High  Council,  which  acts 
only  in  civil  a&irs. 

Connected  with  the  First  Presidency  is 
a  "TravelUng  High  Council;"  which  acts 
immediately  under  its  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  high  priests,  called  the 
"  Twelve  Apostles,"  who  preach  the  gospel 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  govern 
unorganized  stakes.  These  iwelve  Apos- 
tles have  under  their  authority  first,  second, 
and  third  Seventies,  which  assist  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  afihiis  of  new  churches, 
and  also  preach. 

All  the  above  officers  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  hold  their  offices  during  life, 
competency,  and  good  behavior. 

There  is  thus  a  central  authority  in  spirit- 
ual affairs,  yrhieh  binds  the  churches  to- 
gether, and  an  independence  of  the  separate 
diurches,  which  enables  them  to  live  under 
whatever  civil  laws  they  please.  Every  feeble 
and  unorganized  stake  is  amply  provided 
for,  and  the  bond  of  union  is-  strengthened 
by  the  communication  of  the  minor  author- 
itaes  with  the  superior  power,  and  by  the 
constant  exertions  of  travelling  aposUes. 

There  are  two  classes  of  priesthood,  the 
Melchizedec  and  the  Aaronic.  To  the  for- 
mer bdlongs  the  First  Presidency,  with  its 
High  Council,  together  with  each  of  the 
subordinate  presidencies,  with  its  High 
Council;  to  the  latter  the  lesser  courts, 
the  ^Seventies,"  and  generally  all  eklen 
and  deacons  of  the  Church  who  pmach, 


whether  they  are  travelling  or  stationary* 
The  ministerial  is  no  preventive  to  other 
occupations.  Funds  are  occasionally  pro- 
vided for  the  ministers  by  the  Church; 
but  they  are  generally  left  to  obtain  their 
subsistence  without  extraneous  aid,  provided 
those  around  them  can  contribute  nothing, 
and  the  fiinds  of  the  Chuirch  are  low. 

The  Mormon  elder  is  not,  like  too  many 
of  our  Christian  ministers,  secluded  from 
the  haunts  of  life,  and  dependent  upon  a 
few  parochial  visits  and  upon  weekly  ser- 
mons as  his  means  of  reviving  and  sustain- 
ing religion.  He  wields  the  axe  with  the 
pioneer,  climbs  the  roast  with  the  siulor, 
drives  the  plough  with  the  farmer;  and 
thus,  mingling  in  all  the  various  avocations 
of  mankind,  appealing  to  familiar  things,  and 
using  an  influence  which  nothing  but  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  their  actuating 
motives  can  give,  is  almost  universally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  some  fruits  of  labor. 

Moreover,  as'  Mormons  live  under  a 
democratical  form  of  Church  government, 
and  each  man  stands  a  chance  of  being  a 
high  priest  or  elder,  all  feel  themselves 
bound  to  gain  a. thorough  knowledge  of 
their  Scriptures ;  and  thus  a  power  of  argu- 
ment is  gained,  which  gives  the  most  igno- 
rant the  advantage  in  dialectical  contests 
with  the  learned. 

This  organization,  and  these  facts,  account, 
I  think,  for  the  vast  influence  which  Mor- 
monism  exerts  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and 
when  we  consider  such  a  constitution,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  Church,  and  the  astonishing  power 
which  it  obtained  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

Having  then  these  foundations  on  which 
to  build,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  construct, 
uninterruptedly  and  understandingly,  the 
edifice  of  Mormon  History. 

The  first  Mormon  church  was  organized 
April  6th,  1830,  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  composed  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  were,  as  has  been  remarked,  memben 
of  the  Smith  family.  Between  April  and 
October  about  forty  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers in  the  surrounding  vUlagea.  In  Octo- 
ber, four  missionaries,  among  whotan  was 
Oliver  Cowdery,  started  for  the  West,  to 
preach  to  the  Indians,  whom  Mormons 
have  always  looked  upon  with  great  fiivor, 
since  they  are  taught  by  Smith  tobeliefB 
them  the  desoendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes. 
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In  the  oouneof  their  journey,  they  preached 
at  various  places,  and  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
baptized  one  hundred  and  thirty  disciples  in 
less  than  four  weeks.  Before  the 'next 
spring,  the  church  at  Eirtland  had  increased 
to  about  one  thousand  members.  The  rea- 
son of  this  enorolous  increase  in  so  short  a 
time  is  explained  by  Professor  Turner  in 
something  the  following  manner. 

In  the  year  1827,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  and  William  Scott  left  the 
regular  Baptist  Church,  and  founded  a  new 
sect,  -styled  the  ^  Reformed  Baptists."  S. 
Rigdon  was  distinguished  from  his  col- 
leagues by  doctrines  which  soon  entirely 
severed  him  from  them,  and  made  him  the 
leader  of  a  separate  congregation.  He 
maintained  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Scrip* 
tures^  would  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  the 
Israelites  actually  restored,  together  with 
several  other  doctrines  coinciding  with  those 
of  Smith.  His  eloquence  and  persuasive 
powers  were  irresistible,  his  imagination 
luxurious,  and  his  emotion  while  addressing 
an  audience  so  overpowering  as  to  induoe 
many  to  believe  him  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration. 

Some  maintain  the  existence  of  a  previous 
agreemenC  between  him  and  Smith,  and  the 
supposition  is  not  improbable,  although  it 
cannot  be  verified.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  he 
started  for  Smith's  plaoe  of  residence,  im- 
mediately returned  after  a  short  interview 
with  the  Prophet,  and  announced  to  his 
congregation  his  conversion  to  the  Mormon 
faith.  So  great  was  his  influence,  that  almost 
all  of  his  flock  followed  his  example,  and 
occasioned,  by  entering  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  this  sudden  augmentation. 

Soon  after  the  conversion  of  Rigdon, 
Smith  announced  a  regulation,  which  de- 
signated Ejrtland,  Ohio,  as  the  place  where, 
until  another  should  be  provided,  the 
Church  should  take  up  its  nead-quarters. 
He  gave  it  the  Hebrew  name  of  Shinahar, 
and  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  Hebrew 
names  to  the  places  where  Mormon  churches 
were  established. 

When  winter  arrived,  between  one  and 
two  thousand  Mormons  had  settled  at  Kirt- 
land,  and  the  Church  seemed  fiurly  begun. 
As  the  season  progressed,  many  of  the 
elders  and  members,  excited  by  the  revelar 
tions  of  Smith  and  the  eloquence  of  Rigdon, 
•ncied  themaelves  poeaedsed  of  miraculous 


power,  and  laid  daim  to  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Some  ran  frantidy  through  the  woods  day 
and  night,  uttering  unintelligible  sounds; 
some  went  into  convulsions,  and  lost  their 
reason  through  overpowering  religious  emo- 
tion; while  the  country  around  seemed  m 
the  plains  of  Bceotia  must  have  seemed 
during  the  high  festivals  of  Bacchus. 

Smith,  seeing  thai  if  each  member  of  his 
church  could  with  impunity  lay  daim  to 
intercourse  with  heaven,  his  own  power 
must  fall,  pronounced  these  farcical  inspira- 
tions the  work  of  the  devil,  and  declared  that 
all  the  commands  which  God  would  impose 
upon  the  Mormons  would  be  first  given  to 
himself.    The  oofifusion  soon  after  ceased. 

The  year  1831  opened  with  bright  aus- 
pices to  the  cause.  Smith  announced  A 
revelation  oonunanding  Church  members  to 
bring  a  large  proportion  of  their  possessions 
to  the  common  treasury ;  and  the  command 
was  obeyed.  The  elders  made  many  con- 
verts throughout  the  country,  and  Smith's 
correspondents  in  the  West  gave  him  such 
glowing  accounts  of  the  countjnr  lying  along 
the  Missouri  frontier,  that  he  determined  to 
make  it  in  future  time  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Church.  He  had  at  first  selected  a  por- 
tion of  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  as  the  prom- 
ised land;  but  his  character  bebg  well 
known  in  those  parts,  and  fifty  gentlemen 
of  high  standing  in  community  having  made 
affirmation  as  to  his  rascality,  he  relin- 
quished his  proiect  In  the  month,  of  Juns 
he  called  together  the  priesthood,  to  give 
what  he  termed  the  *^  endowment,"  which 
consisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 
impartment  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  after  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  dispatched 
them  to  the  West  to  preach  the  fiuth,  eoat- 
manding  them  to  meet  at  Independence, 
Mo.  Thither  he  and  Rigdon  soon  went  and 
pointed  out  a  plaoe  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple,  giving  to  Independence  the  name 
Mount  Zion.  After  uttering  various  pro- 
phedes  concerning  the  future  greatness  of 
theplaee,  they  returned  to  Kirthmd. 

The  Church  at  Mount  Zion  soon  numbered 
twdve  hundred  members ;  but  as  its  histoi^ 
is  separate  from  that  of  the  Mother  Church 
at  Ejrtland,  I  shall  treat  only  of  the  latter 
until  1838,  and  then  review  Ifissouri  afiiurs. 
.  In  the  year  1832,  a  firm  was  established 
at  Eirtland,  with  Smith  for  its  head,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  take  care  of  all  con- 
secrated property.    During  the  oonam^aoe- 
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ment  of  the  next  year,  the  gift  of  tongues 
again  made  its  appearance.  At  first  Smith 
declared  it  another  Satanic  manifestation; 
but  soon  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  im- 
pression which  it  made  upon  the  minds  of 
his  followers,  he  sanctioned  it  as  the  result 
of  Divine  influence.  Judge  Higbee,  who 
soon  after  joined  him  at  Kirtland,  thus  ex- 
plains it :  ^^  Every  sound  that  can  be  uttered 
is  a  word  in  some  language.  The  inspired 
person  has  only  to  open  his  mouth  and 
utter  sounds,  leaving  it  to  God  to  make 
them  expressive  of  some  train  of  thought. 
The  translator  must  yield  himself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  and  he  will  utter  the 
substance  of  what  is  said. 

In  June,  the  firm  formed  in  the  preceding 
year  received  a  revelation  from  Smith, 
which  commanded  that  the  town  should  be 
laid  out  into  lots,  the  proceeds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  a  temple.  In  carrying  out  this 
command,  large  debts  were  contracted,  as 
the  edifice  to  be  erected  was  very  expensive. 

In  1634,  the  firm  was  divided  into  two 
separate  and  independent  firms,  the  one 
located  in  Missouri,  the  other  at  Kirtland 

In  1835,  Smith  and  Rigdon  purchased 
goods  in  Bufiialo  and  Cleveland,  and  es- 
tablished a  mercantile  firm,  the  profits 
obtained  by  which  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  the  temple.  This  establish- 
ment was  soon  involved  in  debt,  and  the 
leaders  attempted  to  gain  money  by  issuing 
their  notes,  payable  at  periods  after  date ; 
but  this  expedient  soon  failed.  During  this 
year  three  or  four  hundred  elders  assem- 
bled at  Eartland,  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  department  of  Hebrew  literature,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Seixas,  a  celebrated 
Hebrew  scholar,  whose  services  Smith  had 
secured. 

^  In  1836  another  endowment  meeting 
was  held  at  Kirtland,  which  is  described  as 
having  been  the  most  confused  of  earthly 
assemblages.  Smith  gave  ardent  spirits  in 
great  quantities,  assuring  the  elders  that  the 
liquor  was  consecrated,  and  would  not  in- 
toxicate. The  meeting,  soon  feeling  the 
effect,  and  thinking  that  a  second  day  of 
Pentecost  had  arrived,  indulged  in  the  most 
outrageous  extravagances,  and  spent  the  day 
in  invoking  curses  upon  the  heads  of  the 
'*  Missouri  Mob."  Such  meetings  were 
afterwards  discontinued. 

In  183?  the  Kirtland  Bank  was  estab- 


lished. It  had  no  charter,  and  subscribeis 
might  pay  for  their  stock  in  town  lots,  rated 
at  almost  any  value.  The  notes  were  at  first 
current  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  old  debts 
j  were  paid  off  with  them ;'  but  no  one  in  the 
East  would  take  them.  Elders  were  sent 
off  to  barter  away  Kirtland  money,  but  the 
institution,  having  no  basis,  soon  fell  through, 
and  Smith,  with  Rigdon  and  several  oth^r 
compeers,  started  for  Missouri  in  the  spring 
of  1838,  hard  followed  by  a  sheriff,  whose 
pursuit  was,  however,  vain. 

During  the  six  years  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  the  sect  had  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  bishops  and  elders  had  trav- 
elled over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union, 
and  made  converts  in  almost  all  the  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Mormons  in  1838,  but  pro'bably 
fifty  thousand  does  not  come  far  from  a  cor- 
rect estimate. 

The  chief  theatre  of  Mormon  increase  had 
not,  however,  been  the  country  around  £jrt- 
land,  where  the  Prophet's'influence  was  most 
directly  exercised,  but  Western  Missouri.* 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  a  portion  of  the 
sect  settled,  according  to  the  direction  of 
Smith,  at  Mount  Zion.  Here,  under  the 
able  direotion  of  Bishop  Partridge,  a  HtUe 
church  of  twelve  hundred  members  was  built 
up  within  two  years.  But  that  zealous  spirit 
which,  in  a  Church  admitting  the  principle 
of  forcible  conversion,  will  not  let  members 
rest  unless  a  rapid  proselytizing  is  going 
forward,  was  at  work.  Mormons  were  now 
next-door  neighbors  of  their  friends  the 
Indians,  whose  affection  was  rapidly  concili- 
ated by  that  resi)ectful  treatment  which 
Mormonism  inculcates  with  regard  to  the 
descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  No 
very  great  number  of  conversions  were  made 
west  of  the  frontier ;  but  so  close  were  the 
bonds  of  intimacy  with  the  tribes  drawn, 
that  the  elders  began  to  fancy  that  their 
power  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dic- 
tate to  the  citizens  of  surrounding  counties. 
Along  the  northern  border  of  Missouri  was 
the  as  yet  unhumbled  tribe  of  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Illinois ;  while  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  to  the  westward  lay  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Pottowotamies,  the 
Kickapoos,  the  Kanzas,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  Shawnees. 

Confiding  partly  in  these  allies,  in  the 
event  of  emergency,  partly  in  their  own 
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Dumbeni,  and  more  in  the  predictions  of 
universal  empire  made  by  their  sacred 
writings,  the  Mormons  became  exceedingly 
insolent,  made  dark  and  frequent  predic- 
tions of  the  extermination  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  pronounced,  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  their  future 
conduct,  that  the  '*  earth  and  all  therein 
are  the  Lord's  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
saints.'' 

Such  conduct  excited,  of  course,  exasper- 
a;tion  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  saints 
were  thievish  in  their  habits,  (as  the  records 
of  Missouri  courts  will  testify,)  and  justified, 
by  appeals  to  their  books,  ^milking  the 
Oentiles,"  as  they  termed  it^  we  cannot 
wonder  at,  although  we  may  be  unable  fully 
to  justify,  what  followed. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1833,  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Jackson  county  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  method 
of  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  represented  at  this  meeting  that 
the  sect,  being  composed  of  persons  of  bad 
character,  who  constantly  prophesied  the 
expulsion  of  their  neighbors,  and — being 
already  numerous,  would  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  dissension  in  the  commimity.  Resolu- 
tions were  therefore  fasscd,  among  which 
were  the  following : — 

^  No  Mormon  shall,  in  future,  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  neighborhood." 

"^  Those  already  settled  shall  be  required 
to  move  away." 

**The  office  of  the  Mormon  Star  shall  be 
closed." 

*^  The  Mormon  elders  shall  be  requested 
to  co-operate  with  the  elders  in  carrying  out 
these  measures." 

^Finally,  those  who  refuse  to  comply 
with  these  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to 
»uch  of  their  firiends  as  possess  the  power  of 
prophecy  for  information  with  respect  to  the 
fate  which  awaits  them." 

While  this  assembly  was  yet  delibera- 
ting, an  appointed  committee  of  twelve 
waited  upon  Partridge,  to  notify  him  of 
these  demands. 

He  required  time  for  consideration  and 
consultation  with  his  friends  in  Ohio.  The 
committee  reported  this  reply  to  the  meet- 
ing, which  instantly  adjourned,  proceeded  to 
^demolish  the  printing-office  of  the  Star,  to 
tar  and  feather  Partridge  himself^  and  to 
extort  a  pledge  from  theMonnons  that  they 


would  leave  the  country  before  the  spring 
of  1834. 

That  these  violent  measures  are  repre- 
hensible, cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  this 
expulsion  has  been  beneficial  to  Missouri,  is 
also  indisputable.  Whether  the  citizens 
were  justifiable  in  taking  some  means  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  neighbors  who,  it  was 
vident,  aimed  at  their  own  forcible  expul- 
sion at  no  very  distant  time,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  I  leave  it  with  such 
affiiirs  as  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clay's  press 
from  Lexington,  to  be  settled  in  different 
ways,  according  as  different  canons  of  moral 
conduct  are  adopted. 

TheMonnons,  considering*  the  agreement 
which  they  had  made  invalid,  petitioned 
Governor  Dunklin  for  redress.  He  referred 
them  to  the  civil  law ;  hut  from  this  they  re- 
ceived little  or  no  assistance.  The  citizens 
meanly  availed  themselves  of  such  means  of 
molestation  as  pulling  down  houses,  whip- 
ping and  tarring  and  feathering  individuab, 
until  on  the  4th  of  November  a  conflict  took 
place,  in  which  three  or  four  were  killed, 
and  which  occasioned  so  great  an  excite- 
ment that  the  Mormons  thought  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  county,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all 
had  removed.  The  inhabitants  of  Obiy 
county  received  them  kindly,  and  gave  Uiem 
protection  and  subsistence  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  these 
disturbances  and  this  hasty  removal  was 
estimated  by  the  Mormons  at  $120,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Governor  Dunklin 
endeavored  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice ; 
but  so  great  was  the  excitement  on  both 
sides,  that  he  relinquished  the  attempt^ 
hoping  that  quiet  would  be  restored,  and 
seeing  that  impartial  decisions  could  not  be 
obtained  before  the  proper  tribunals. 

When  Smith,  at  Kirtland,  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
proving the  Church  in  Missouri  for  its  dis- 
sensions, and  declaring  that  it  had  suffered 
punbhment  by  the  Lord's  will.  He  also 
commanded  lus  expelled  disciples  to  return 
to  Independence,  and  take  possession  of 
their  property,  since  it  was  there  that  the 
Lord's  temple  should  be  established.  Not 
contented  with  words,  however,  he  mustered 
a  number  of  emigrants  who  desired  to  join 
the  Church  at  Independenee,  and  started 
for  that  place  with  two  hundred  and  fiftf 
armed  men. 
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The  Yankee  Mahomet. 


June, 


The  expedition  arrived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  at  the  Mormon  settlement  in 
Clay  county,  prepared,  as  its  members 
thought,  for  conquest  Previously  to  their 
departure,  the  society  had  voted  itself  the 
name  of  Uie  ^'  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints," 
being  persuaded  that  the  time  had  come 
when  wickedness  should,  by  miraculous 
means,  be  finally  removed  from  the  earth, 
preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom. 

On  the  18th  June,  committees  from  both 
parties  met  at  Liberty,  Clay  coimty,  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  afl^rs.  The  Mormons 
insisted  on  their  right  of  returning'to  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  Missourians  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  repel  all  attempts  at  reset- 
tlement No  business  of  any  importance 
was  transacted,  and  the  exasperated  parties 
soon  separated.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Missouri  committee  entered  a  boat,  appa- 


rently sound,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Missouri  river ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream  their  vessel  suddenly 
filled  and  sank,  thereby  drowning  several  of 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
tragedy  was  planned  by  Smith,  who  had 
opportunities  of  tampering  with  the  boat 
while  it  was  tied  to  the  bank.  So  fiercely, 
therefore,  did  public  resentment  bum  against 
him,  that  the  Prophet  saw  that  with  his 
present  force  he  could  do  nothing;  and 
although  the  relinquishment  of  his  project 
of  making  Mount  Zion  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire was  no  part  o.f  his  nature,  he  deferred 
carrying  it  out  until  an  increase  of  Mormon 
population  should  give  him  sufficient  force. 

I  have  perhaps  exceeded  the  proper  limits 
of  a  communication,  and  must  defer  until 
some  other  time  an  account  of  the  Missouri 
disturbances. 

Providence,  April  VIHl 


NOTE    TO    THE    PORTRAIT. 


With  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  present  in  oar  next  number  a  complete  and  authentic  article 
upon  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  that  most  interesting  regioD  the 'Territory  of  Min- 
nesota, we  have  concluded  to  place  among  our  list  of  portraits  the  present  able  and  efficient  Governor 
of  that  region— a  gentleman,  who,  by  his  energy  and  wisdom,  is  contributing  to  lay  thefoundatioos  of 
a  State  that  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  article  referred  to  will  render  superfluous  the  bi<^grap)iy  with  which  we  usually  accompany  oar 
portraits,  as  it  will  neoesearily  speak  of  the  measures  of  Governor  Ramsey ;  and  a  man  is  best  por^ 
trayed  by  his  worka 
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Critieal  NoHett. 
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CRITICAL 


NOTICES 


ffiB  lAfi  0/  Algernon  Sidney;  tnM  Sketchee  of 
eonu  of  kit  Contemporaries,  and  Extracts  from 
hie  Writinffe,  By  O.  Yam  Sahttookd.  Kew- 
York:  duuies Saiboer. 

ThU  book  is  a  Tery  creditable  cootribation  to 
the  historical  literature  relattnff  to  that*  to  u%  most 
interesting  period  of  the  annals  of  England,  when 
the  principles  upon  which  this  ^Yemupent  was 
founded  receivea  their  most  definite  elucidation. 

There  were  men  among  those  who  established 
the  brief  interregnum  of  the  English  Gommon- 
wealth  whose  ideas  were  in  advance  of  their  age, 
or  at  least  of  the  drcumstanoes  which  surrounded 
them.  Their  number  was  insufficient  for  the  task 
thej  undertook.  Some  became  martyrs  to  their 
cause,  whilst  others  were  enabled  to  plant  their 
principles  in  a  Ttrgin  «oil,  not  oTergrown  with  other 
nabits  and  ideas.  Among  the  former,  Sidney  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  disinterested. 
Mr.  Van  SantToord  has  drawn  his  character  and 
related  the  incidents  of  his  life  with  a  warm  ap- 
preciation ;  and  he  has  thrown  in  some  admirable 
short  sketches  of  some  of  his  compatriots.  In  such 
a  work,  of  course,  the  stem  features  of  the  great 
Cromwell  must  appear.  Siding  with  neither  of 
the  eztreroes,  the  author,  we  think,  gives  the  true 
view  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  we  commend 
his  book  warmly. 

The  LorgnetU;  or.  Studies  of  the  Town.  By  an 
OpaaA-Goaa.  Fourth  edition ;  set  off  with  Mr. 
Darley's  Designs.  New-Tork :  Stringer  A 
Townsend.    In  two  volumes 

Every  body  says  that  this  is  a  rare  book,  and 
every  body  is  right  for  once.  Some  one  has  said 
that  it  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kmd  since  Addison, 
and  to  this,  too,  we  have  the  greatest  miad  to  sub- 
scribe. Indeed,  we  do  not  Imow  but  we  could  l>e 
driven  into  an  argument,  (were  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  arise,)  to  £ow  that  it  is  as  keen,  as  witty, 
as  elegant,  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  great 
moralist  himaelC  Certainly,  The  2hwn~~4hie 
*«Oreat  Metropolis**— has  had  no  such  "chiel** 
within  it  "takm*  notes'*  of  iU  foibles  and  f<^lies, 
its  pretensions  and  its  hypocrisiea  The  present 
deffant  edition  makes  its  appearance  with  a  new 
and  charaeteristac  prefiioe  from  the  hand  of  the 
renowned  Jk  Marvel,  in  which  the  long-defeated 
cariosity  of  the  public  as  to  who  the  author  is  or 
was,  is  entinly  relieved  lyy  a  **  foil  and  particular'^ 
aeooont  of  the  *'iianinia  nmbim.* 


Trwods  in  America,  The  Poetry  of  Pope,  Two 
Lectures  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  EAaL 
OP  CAausLK,  (Lord  Morpeth.)  New- York: 
O.  P.  Putnam. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  oompopiti!^  this  very 
neat  little  volume  has  been  extensively  publishecl 
in  the  newspapers.  A  great  many  are  therefore 
already  familiar  with  it;  but  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  more  who,  failing  to  catch  it  thud  **  on  the 
wing,**  will  be  fflad  to  have  in  this^  permanent 
form  these  candid  and  generallv  just  observations 
of  the  dlstingniihed  author.  The  lecture  on  Pope 
will  well  repay  penaaL 

The  KeAmral  History  of  Selhome,  witH  Observe 
turns  on  Vofioms  Parts  of  Nature,  and  Natu- 
ralists Calendar,  By  the  late  Rev.  Qitanr 
WBrR,A.M.  Bohn*sIllastrated  library.  New- 
York :  Bangs,  Brothers  A  Ca 

This  is  one  of  those  choice  books  that  so  long 
maintain  their  place  iu  the  affections  of  the  quiet 
lorers  of  nature.  AU  literary  readers  have  of 
course  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  from 
chance  readings,  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  it  in  to  pleasant  and  accepta- 
ble an  edition  of  it  as  the  one  before  ua 


The  Jliad  of  Homer,  literally  translated,  mth 
Explanatory  Notes,  By  TaaoPoaB  Alod  Book- 
i.rr.  London:  H.  O.  Boha  New- York  :  Bangs, 
BrothersACa 

A  most  careful  and  accurate  translation  of  the 
world's  groat  Epic  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  Mr. 
Bohn's  dasMC  series  attached  to  his  famous  Library 
of  yood  books, 

^sodes  of  Insect  Life.    New-York:  J.  S.  Red- 
field. 

An  degantly  printed  and  iUustrated  volume, 
containing  *'  authentic  records"  of  the  inseet 
world,  wreathed  about  with  the  fiowers  of  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  admirably  adapted  to  popnlar- 
iie  the  subject 

We  conceive  that  there  \m  a  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness m  thus  ornamenting  the  science  of  En- 
tomologr.  The  rich  fancy  of  the  author  of  this 
beautiftil  book  may  be  fitly  likened  to  the  luxu- 
riant verduro  of  leaves  and  flowers^  among  which 
live  and  sport  ao  iqiuiy  of  the  tribes  described. 
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lliese  inhabitaQts  of  the  world  of  verdure  and  of 
the  by-places  and  crannies  of  creatioQ,  with  their 
tinj  toild  and  pleasures — could  they  have  a  more 
appropriate  hiBtorl  .in  ? 

The  getting  up  of  Ibe  book  is  a  really  splendid 
•{lecimen  of  tasta  Mr.  Redfield  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  bite  of  a  — ^  bug  or  the  stmg 
of  a  mosquito  for  the  term  ol  his  natural  life. 


7%e  Glenna^  a  Family  History.  By  J.  L.  M'Con- 
WBLL,  author  of  Talbot  and  Vernon,  Grahame,  <&c. 
New- York  :  Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

A  story  of  very  decided  ability.  The  author 
exhibits  uncommon  powers  in  the  analysis  o^^ar- 
acter  and  motives;  and  his  studies  have  been 
taken  from  the  life.  His  scenes  are  laid  among 
our  Western  settlers,  whose  peculiarities  have 
probably  never  been  so  carefully  considered  from 
thnr  serums  side  as  by  this  very  promising  author. 


Mmnoirs  of  William  Wordsworthf  P^oet  Laureate, 
D.O.L,  By  CHaisTOPHER  Wobdswobth,  D.D., 
Oanon  of  Westminster.  Edited  by  Henry  Reed. 
VoL  1.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 

Having  received  this  welcome  volume  only  on 
the  eve  of  our  going  to  press,  we  can  only  an- 
nounce its  appearance  at  present.  This  however 
wiU  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  those  who  are  hap- 
pily of  that  choice  multitude  who  make  up  the 
**, audience  "  of  the  great  Poets.  This  American 
edition,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  au- 
thor, has  mo;^t  appropriately  been  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Professor  Reed,  the  editor  of  the 
fine  edition  of  the  poet's  works  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Illustrated  from  Nature  by  the  Author. 
By  Henky  W.  HBhBERT.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  an  ample  Supplement,  by 
the  Author.  New- York :  Stringer  i  Towasend. 

Having  in  a  previous  number  of  this  journal 
proocnted,  as  we  were  in  duty  bound,  an  entire 
article  on  this  book,  we  need  only  call  attenti  ^n 
to  the  new  edition,  and  say  that  it  U  even  more 
beautifully  issued  in  paper  and  typography  than 
ever;  that  it  has  been   carefully  revised  and 


added  to  by  the  author,  both  in  matter  and  iUus- 
trations;  and  should  command  a  place,  not  oolj 
in  the  library  of  tvery  angler,  but  also  in  that  of 
every  lover  of  nature. 

The  Works  of  Washington  Irving,  Complete  m 
fifteen  Volumes  ;  and  the  Choice  Works  of  J.  Fet^ 
imore  Cooper,  in  twelve  Volumes,  12ma  New- 
\ork:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  American  public  owe  Mr.  Putnam  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  enterprise,  and  we  might  saj 
patriotism,  in  issuing  such  elegant  editions  of 
these  standard  authors,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  all  may  gratify  their  national  pride  by 
placing  so  goodly  a  row  of  volumes  of  choice 
reading  upon  their  shelves.  We  have  often  won- 
dered that  books  as  parlor  ornaments  were  not 
more  appreciated.  What  a  radiant  nook  would  a 
little  case  containing  these  volumes  make  in  a 
room ;  and,  by  the  way,  how  admirably  would  a 
richly-bound .  set  of  the  American  Review  fit  in 
opposite.     Verhum  sap. 

The  Traditional  History  and  Characteristic  Sketch- 
es of  the  Ojibway  Nation,  By  G.  Copway,  or 
Kah-oe-oa-oah-bowh,  Chief  of  the  Ojibway  Na- 
tion. Boston :  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  £  Ca  1851. 

'  Here  is  a  book  by  a  veritable  **  native,"  This 
circumstance,  if  nothing  else^  will  give  it  interest^ 
and,  may  we  not  add,  importance,  as  it  serves  to 
show  the  education  and  refinement  of  which  our 
Indian  tribes  are  capable.  < 

A  Grandmother's  Recollections.  New -York :  Chas. 
Scribner. 

An  admirably  -written  and  beautilully  got  np 
volume,  which  we  highly  commend  as  a  present 
to  the  juveniles. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  Br 
John  Tibbs.  Reprinted  from  the  London  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia:  A.  Hwci,  late  Oarev  A 
Hart 

This  little  manual  of  all  the  new  facts  of  the 
year  has  been  issued  for^several  years  past  in 
England,  and  has  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  It 
will  bo  found  to  be  a  most  convenient  book  of 
reference  for  what  has  been  done  during  the  year 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  inventions. 
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3,000,000  BOTTLES 

nearly  of  Dr.  Kellinger'a  Liniment  have  been  used  in  the  last  ten  years,  making  friends  in  cYerj 
quarter  of  the  glpbe,  and  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  on  males  and  females.  Its  first  friends  an 
its  best  It  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Orinnell,  and  thousands  of  others.  For  the 
most  astounding  proof  see  advertisement  in  weekly  papers.  This  magic  fluid  restores  the  hair  on  the 
old  or  young  as  certain  as  it  is  used.  In  medicating  for  the  human  family  the  Dr.  has  not  overlooked 
the  noblest  of  all  animals — the  Horse.  His  liniment  is  very  cheap.  Sold  in  large  bottles,  $1  to  $8 
per  dozen,  cash.  It  heals  all  their  sores,  strains,  poll  evil,  thrush,  <&&,  &c  ;  wind  colic  instantly ; 
heaves  entirely ;  ringbone,  curb  splint,  and  spavin  in  theu-  early  stages ;  and  work  them  daily.  This 
no  other  article  ever  has  done.  The  merchants  say  they  sell  hundreds  to  one  of  any  other — ask  them. 
Messrs.  Kipp  <&  Brown,  Reynolds  &  Weart,  the  Murphys,  and  all  the  stage  proprietors  use  it  Depots 
230  Pearl,  464  and  476  Broadway. 

Dr.  Kellingeb — Sir :  It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  tried  your  Liniment  for  the  heaves ;  it  has  never 
failed  to  care  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  myself  and  others,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy  I  h  ave  been 
able  to  get  that  would  heal  old  offensive  sores  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  work  my  horse  steadii;/, 
together  with  strains,  callouses,  <&c.  dx.  <&c  The  hair  comes  in  the  same  color,  and  very  /ast  Tciini, 
truly,  J.  LANE,  Murray  annd  West  sts.  Depots,  464  and  280  Pearl  s».,  and  of  the  Doctor,  476 
Broadway,  in  lai^e  bottles  from  $1  to  one  shilling  each — ^from  $1  to  $8  a  dozen,  cash. 

Db.  Ksllingea,  Dear  Sir — My  hair  continues  firm  and  sleek.  I  had  none  when  I  commenced  "sin;^ 
the  Fluid. '  Mr.  E.  Dickson,  at  Hudson,  whom  you  have  already  published,  had  no  hair  from  his  bev«>ii- 
teenth  to  his  forty-second  year.  I  knew  him  well.  His  case,  as  well  as  mine,  will  astonish  any  one 
who  will  make  an  examination. — Yours,  truly,  Wic.  OAaDNsa,  No.  22  Second  street,  Williamsburgh, 
.  L.  L  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Hastings,  had  no  liair  for  fifteen  years ;  I  saw  Mr.  C;  it  is  a  most  astonish- 
ing growth.  There  were  upwards  of  twenty  confirmed  cases  in  Yonkers.  who  have  had  their  hair 
renewed. — ^Yours,  sincerely,  James  Miller.  I  am  well  known  to  Ez-Alderman  R.  P.  Getty,  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Yark  of  Yonkers. 

Db.  Kelungkb — Dear  Sir : — In  the  last  five  years,  among  our  large  number  of  horses,  we  hay* 
used  your  truly  wonderful  Liniment  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  urged  to  use  several  new  lini- 
ments, having  larger  bottles,  and  much  larger  pretensions,  but  none  of  them  will  compare  with  youm 
for  healing  old  sores,  cuts  and  bruises ;  it  also  cures  the  heaves,  and  all  manner  of  hard  swellings, 
strains,  spavin,  ringbone,  curb  splints,  thrush,  kicks  and  corks.  Nealy  three  years  since,  one  of  my  men 
was  riding  a  horse,  and  leading  three.  The  horse  stumbled,  and  he  fell,  and  was  trampled  upon  in  the 
most  awful  manner.  He  was  taken  up  for  dead.  Your  magic  remedy  was  applied,  and  he  walked 
out  the  foUowmg  day.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  astonishing  cases  among  my  men.  I  remain 
yours,  truly,  James  Mubpht,  Stage  Proprietor.  N.  B.— Dr.  Eellinger  was  relating  the  above  to  a 
iriend  on  board  the  steamer  America,  on  the  route  to  Yonkers.  The  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  stood  in 
hearing,  and  made  a  remark  that  it  was  a  strong  story,  and  seemed  to  thiok  that  it  was  highly  color- 
ed ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  on  his  way  to  the  landing,  he  and  his  son  and  coachman  were 
thrown  from  the  carriage.  Mr.  G.  and  son  were  scarcely  scratched,  but  the  man  was  thrown  upon  his 
face  with  a  frightful  concussion.  The  following  day  he  received  Mr.  G.  at  the  landing  without  a  mark 
to  be  seen.  From  that  time  to  the  present^  Mr.  G.  says  he  has  never  been  without  it  in  his  family.  It  is 
mild,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  in  odor  and  action.  It  is  used  upon  the  horse,  because  it  is  the  aicapest 
to  be  bought  in  market  Sold  in  very  large  bottles,  60  cents  ;  $4  a  dozen,  cash,  at  230  Pearl;  464) 
and  of  the  Doctor,  at  476  Broadway,  white  fronts  between  Grand  and  Broome. 

t^"A  most  wonderful  and  remarkable  fSftct,  of  all  the  Liniments  and  Embrocations  made  and  sold 
in  the  last  20  years.  Dr.  Kellinger's  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  able,  from  its  merits,  to  maintain 
the  real  good  feeling  and  recommendation  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  wealthy  circles ;  all 
that  is  required  to  endear  and  rivet  this  great  medicme  to  families  generally,  is  a  trial  of  one  bottle. 

Its  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  action  when  applied,  and  the  very  large  quantity  sold  for  a  small 
price,  renders  it  ten  times  cheaper,  more  desirable  and  effective  than  any  other  article  in  the  market 
All  nervous  difilculties  yield  to  it  instantly.  Rheumatic  Gout  of  80  years*  standing  has  been  entirely 
eradicated.  This  wonderful  medicine  is  especially  designated  to  be  prescribed  internally  or  externally 
in  spasmiodlc  complaints  of  every  class  ana  character — it.  fives  inmiediate  relief;  in  pains  and  weak- 
ness of  the  back,  produced  from  derangements  of  the  kidneys,  catching  cold,  over  straining,  impm- 
dence,  or  weidmess  of  every  nature,  in  male  or  female,  it  acts  like  magic — strengthening  and  healing 
the  parts  affected  most  thoroughly. 

As  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Restorative,  it  has  never  had  its  equal.  There  are  many  pretended  remedies 
for  restoring  the  hah* — ^but  not  one  of  them  can  show  a  single  case  of  baldness  of^  20  years'  standing 
having  been  renewed ;  thu  our  remedy  has  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  the  peri-ons  were  over 
■izty  years  of  age— of  which  we  can  give  evidence  of  an  indisputable  character.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plications  fasten  and  stop  the  hair  ^m  fidling  out  It  heals  all  manner  of  sciofulous  ulcers  and 
akin  diseases  at  the  bottom,  bo  that  they  never  return.  It  has  a  naoet  delightful  odor,  rendering  the 
air  of  the  sick  room  agreeable  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  uncorked ;  and  when  taken  internally  leaves 
ihe  breath  pleasant  and  agreeable.  No  lady  or  gentleman  will  suffer  their  toilet  to  be  without  it 
after  a  trial ;  it  clears,  softena  and  beautifies  the  udn,  on  old  or  young,  and  creates  a  most  delightful 
and  cheerful  feeling  whenever  it  is  used.  Sold  in  large  8  oz.  bottles,  at  280  Pearl  st,  464  and  476 
Broadway,  between  Gnuid  and  Broome  ita,  at  60  cents  each ;  |4  a  dozen,  cash.  jane  12t 
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LEONARD  SENCE  takes  the  pleasure  of  aDnomieiDg  to  his  friends  and  tiie  public,  that  he  is  the 
sole  authorized  depositary  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Marble  in  the  United  States.  He  has  made  ar- 
lagements  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  that  ren}arkable  species  of  marble  with  the  owners  of  the  qoarries  in 
France.  A  description  of  the  marble  is  impossible :  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  comes  in  all 
hues  and  colors,  at  times,  like  the  most  beautifully  polished  mahogany,  ana  at  others  embracing  all  the 
oolors  of  the  rainbow. 

Orders  for  Centre  Tables,  (such  as  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Fair,)  Mirror  Ornaments,  Mantel 
Pieces,  and  Table  Top8»  executed  in  the  best  style.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Uie  public,  and  respect- 
fully solicit  their  patronage. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms  at  my  Marble  Yard,  Na  818  Broadway,  New-Yoilc  Oii^. 

April,  12t 

JOHN   MULLIN, 

MAmjFAoiussa  or 

SUPERIOR  DOXTBLE  AND  SINGLE  BARREL  GUNS, 

Equal  in  Worl&maiiftliip  to  tlie  best  imported. 

Goif  B  expressly  made  suitable  for  Deer,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  heavy  game  in  general.  As  all  hia  gnus 
are  proved  by  himself,  they  are  warrarUei  to  shoot  strong  and  regular  in  dispersion  of  shot,  or  altered 
to  suit  purchaser  (free  of  daarge)  if  required  after  trial 

Also  cheap  Imported  Guns  of  every  varietv  :  Starkey's,  Walker's,  and  Cox's  Caps,  Flasks,  Poociies 
Shot-belts,  Cleaning-rods,  Nipple-wrenches,  Wad-cutters,  Ac. 

Repairing  done  m  the  best  manner  at  No.  140  Nassau  st  (late  of  Ka  8  Barclay  si,)  New-York. 
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Im  the  original  Prospectus  of  the  Aicerioan  Revikw,  issued  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Colton,  its  for- 
mer Proprietor  and  Editor,  a  number  of  the  leading  Whig  Members  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congresa 
(1845-6)  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  resolution : — 

**  Earnestly  approving  the  plan  of  such  a  National  organ,  long  needed  and  of  manifest  importance, 
the  undersigned  agree  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  time,  such  communications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  set  forth  and  defend  ^be  doctrines  held  by  the  United  Whig  Party  of  the  Union.  ^S^^ 
by  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berrien,  J.  R  IngersoU,  R  Joy  Morris,  T.  I*. 
Clingman,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Hamilton  Fish,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  J. 
Collamer,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rufus  Choate,  Alexander  H.  Stephens." 

An  engraved  portrait  of  some  distinguished  person  will  be  found  in  everjf  number  of  the  Review, 
lliese  will  usuatly  be  portraits  of  living  American  Statesmen,  and  whenever  that  is  possible,  wfll  be 
accotnpanied  with  an  authentic  Memoir  of  the  person  represented. 

The  first  objects  of  the  Review  are  of  coursepolitical ;  it  is  deagned  to  set  forth  and  defend  tiie 
principles,  the  nuofuret,  and  the  men  of  the  tTNrrxD  Wmo  Party  of  the  Union  It  has  been  m 
matter  of  just  reproach  to  that  Party,  that  though  it  embraces  its  due  oroportion  of  the  inteOigenee 
and  learmnff  of  the  country,  it  has  had  no  Quarterly  or  Monthly  Organ  aevoted  to  the  expresuon  and 
defense  of  its  opmions  and  measures.  The  conductors  of  the  American  Review  have  done  what  in 
them  lies  to  remove  this  reproach,  by  securing  contributions  from  sources  of  ability  and  trutJi. 

The  literary  department  of  the  Review  wiB  agree  in  spuit  witli  the  political. 

TxRXs. — 15  a  year,  in  advance.        

9.  TIT.  MOVLTt  ViOUslior,  UO  ITassati  si 


VAEIEOATED  PTBENNIEN  MAEBLE     ! 

813  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


BOOTH   &   FOSTER, 

FASmOlTABLE 

CLOTHING  AND  OUTFITTING 

Xm  68  HDP  dk^  SB  CLa  Q  6X9  OB  SM2  Xfla  SSr  ^CPa 

No.  27  OOURTLAND  STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

Having  enlarged  their  Eatabliahment  to  more  than  double  its  original  fiice,  wonld  call  the  attention 
of  CLOTHIERS  and  others,  to  the  fact  that  their  stock  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  and  amounts  to  over 
100,000  DOLLARS,  manufactured  under  their  own  personal  supervision  from  the  NEWEST  and 
MOST  FASHIONABLE  Goods  in  the  American  or  European  markets,  and  which  lor  style  and  rich- 
ness cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world. 

Tbe  Wbolesale  Department, 

which  occupies  three  entire  lofls  of  then-  Establishment,  is  filled  with  EVERY  STYLE  OF  OAB- 
MENTS,  adapted  to  the  season,  to  which  the  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited  to  a  careful 
examination  of  qualibr,  workmanship,  style  of  trimmings,  and  cut^  whidi  the  proprietors  will  guaranty 
is  equal,  if  not  SUPERIOR  to  that  of  any  house  in  the  trade. 

Tlie  Retail  Department, 

as  usual,  is  replete  with  every  thing  New  and  Desirable  in  the  way  of  a  Gentleman's  Wardrobe 
where  can  be  mmished  a  full  outfit  in  fifteen  minutes,  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  custom  work,  and 
at  one  half  the  expense.  J  O.  BOOTH, 

April,  12t.  H  L  FOSTER, 


WHOLESAUB    FD&  IND  SILK 


HAT  MANUFACTUEEBS, 


AND 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  [Opposite  the  Centre  Street  Depot.] 

All  kmds  of  FUR  and  SILK  HATS  made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  April,  121 


PARISIAN  TAILORING  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 


260  Broadway,  cor.  Warren  st,  (opposite  the  Park,)  New-Tork, 

'  MAKES  TO    ORDER, 

MILITARY  and  NAVY  UNIFORMS.  FANCY  COSTUMES,  UNDER  GARMENTS  of  the 
finest  quality  and  most  approved  styles;  HOSIERY,  SILK  and  LINEN  OAMBRIO  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS,  CRAVATS,   GLOVES,  Ac.,  «fec 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDEB, 

AFTEE.  THE  LATEST  PARIS  PATTERNS. 

17 Gentlemen  will  please  notify,  aa  Boon  aa  possible,  any  defecta  they  may  find  in  articlaa  for- 
nithed  by  ua,  in  order  to  have  them 'either  exchanged,  or  promptly  and  aatiafactorily  altered. 

Feb.  12t 
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This  book 
the  Library  o«    'T^^/To^i  S7^    409 

A  fine  of  five  oenis  a  day  la  inourred 
by  retaining  it  bexpnd  the  apeoiiied 
time. 

Please  return  plomptly. 
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